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Art.  I. — A  new  Erian  (Devonian)  Plant  allied  to  Cordaites  ; 

by  Sir  Wm.  Dawson. 

I  HAVE  recently,  through  the  kindness  of  R.  D.  Lacoe,  Esf]., 
of  Pittston,  Pa.,  had  an  opportunity  to  study  a  remarkably  line 
specimen  collected  by  him  in  the  lower  Catskill  (Upper  Devo- 
nian) at  Meshoppen,  Wyoming  Co.,  Pennsylvania,  and  which 
promises  to  throw  much  light  on  some  difficult  questions  of 
fossil  botany,  as  well  as  to  add  a  new  and  very  interesting  form 
to  the  Devonian  flora.  The  present  note  is  intended  as  merely 
a  preliminary  notice.  The  full  discussion  of  this  unique  plant 
will  reqnire  a  reference  to  much  of  the  work  that  has  been 
done  in  Cordaite^^  Noeggerathia,  etc.,  from  the  time  of  Stern- 
berg to  the  recent  reports  of  Lesquereux  and  Fontaine,  and  I 
hope  will  illustrate  a  number  of  iragmentary  and  enigmatical 
specimens  which  have  long  been  in  my  own  collections,  and 
which  need  further  study  in  connection  with  it. 

The  specimen  is  a  branch  or  small  stem  2^*^°"  in  diameter 
and  46*"  in  total  length.  It  is  flattened  and  pyritised,  and 
shows,  nnder  the  microscope,  merely  the  indications  of  a  pith 
snrrounded  by  a  fibrous  envelope,  the  minute  structure  of 
which  is  not  very  well  preserved,  but  it  is  hoped  by  proper 
treatment  may  give  some  further  information.  The  stem  shows 
portions  of  about  15  leaves  which  have  been  at  least  16^^°*  long 
and  3  to  4^  broad.  They  are  decurrent,  apparently  by  a  broad 
base,  on  the  stem.  Their  distal  extremities  are  seen  in  a  few 
cases,  but  in  all  seem  injured  by  mechanical  abrasion  or  decay. 
It  seems  most  probable  that  they  were  truncate  and  uneven  at 
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their  extremitiee.  The  stem  is  terminated  bj  a  duster  or  com- 
pound eorjj-mb  of  spikee  of  which  20  are  seen.  They  are 
slender,  but  eeem  to  nave  been  stiff  and  woody,  and  the  lareM 
are  about  15™  in  length.  They  have  short  pointed  bracts,  and 
some  of  them  bear  oval  fruits,  but  only  a  few  of  these  remain. 
the  greater  fwirt  of  them  having  apparently  fallen  ofi  befon 
the  plant  was  fossilized.     So  far  the  characters  do  not  difier 


from  those  of  the  genua  Vordaiten^  except  that  in  those  plants  tie 
spikce  of  f  mctiticalion  are  more  usually  lateral  than  terminal  A 
remarkable  peculiarity,  however,  appears  in  the  leaves,  whicb 
instead  of  having  the  veins  parallel,  have  them  forking  at  a 
very  acute  angle,  and  slightly  netted,  by  the  spreading  branches 
of  the  veins  uniting  with  the  others  near  them.  This  allies  the 
loaves  with  those  of  the  provisional  genus  Nceygerathta,  some  of 
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ich  have  this  peculiarity,  as  also  certain  modern  Oycads  of  the 
lus  Zamia^  which  Professor  Penhallow  has  kindly  pointed 
;  to  me.  The  present  plant  would  seem  to  be  a  lorm  of 
rdaitecB,  tending  to  Noeggerathia,  which  many  paleobotan- 
I  believe  to  have  been  a  gymnospermons  genus  allied  to 
rdaites.     The  affinities,  however,  so  far  as  can  be  judged, 

nearer  to  the  latter ;  and  following  the  example  of  Grand 
ry  in  his  nomenclature  of  the  genera,  I  woula  propose  the 
ne  IHctyo-cordaites  for  the  present  genus,  and  the  specific 
ne  Lacoi,  in  honor  of  its  discoverer. 

[t  is  apparent  that  this  specimen  combines  the  fructification 
the  Cordaitece  with  leaves  akin  to  those  of  No^ggerathia^ 
18  connecting  two  groups  of  paleozoic  plants,  both  of  which 

now  considered  as  allied  to  Oycadem  and  TaxinecB^  and  I 
lertain  the  hope  that  when  it  is  fully  studied  and  brought 

0  comparison  with  other  specimens  in  my  collections,  or 
ich  have  been  figured  and  described  by  other  paleobotanists, 
vill  throw  additional  light  on  a  great  number  of  Paleozoic 
oadian  leaves,  fruits  ana  stems,  now  designated  as  Cordaites^ 
dgperaihia^  PaygmophyUumy  QingkophyUum^  Stembergia, 
tndcafyloTij  Saportea,  etc. ;  and  which  have  been  waiting  for 
lie  specimen  thus  complete  to  bring  them  into  harmony 
h.  each  other. 

[  hope  to  be  able  to  bring  the  whole  of  this  material,  which 

1  necessitate  some  change  in  the  nomenclature  of  some  of 
own  species,  under  the  notice  of  geologists  at  the  approach- 

'  meeting  of  the  American  Association. 
'.  may  add  that  the  oldest  true  Cordaites  known  to  me  is  d 
tm  of  the  Middle  Devonian,  which  is  said  to  have  also  been 
nd  in  the  Silurian.  C.  an^ustifolia  of  the  Lower  Devonian 
,  somewhat  uncertain  species.  Plants  of  the  genus  NioBgge- 
kia  are  known  in  the  Upper  Devonian. 


Abt.  IL — The    Law  of  Thermal  Radiation;    by 

William  Fbrbel. 

..  It  is  well  known  that  as  the  temperature  of  a  body  is 
reased,  the  intensity  of  its  .thermal  radiation  is  likewise  in- 
ased,  but  with  regard  to  the  law  of  increase,  or  relation  be- 
)en  the  intensity  of  the  radiation  and  the  temperature  of  the 
ly,  there  is  still  considerable  uncertainty  even  within  the 
iperature  range  of  experiment  and  observation.  The  two 
ncipal  formulae  expressing  this  relation  are  that  of  Dulong 
1  Petit,  given  more  than  seventy  years  ago,*  and  that  of  Ste- 
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fan  of  somewhat  recent  date  *  The  obiect  of  the  preeeDt 
reeearch  is  to  compare  these  formnlse  with  the  principal  date 
on  hand  derived  from  experiment  and  observation,  and  to  ascer- 
tain how  nearly  they  represent  the  true  law,  and  what  modiffi* 
(^tions  of  these  formulae,  if  any,  are  still  required  in  order  to 
this.  The  want  of  space  will  forbid  my  giving  any  detailed 
accounts  of  the  experimental  data  used,  and  so  for  these  the 
reader  will  have  to  consult  the  references.  Stefan  has  done 
some  important  work  in  this  line  of  research,  and  some  of  lua 
data  will  be  used  here  and  some  of  his  results  will  be  bri^Y 
given. 

2.  Let  H  :=  the  rate  with  which  heat  is  radiated  by  a  body 

from  each  unit  of  surface, 
T  =  the  temperature  of  the  radiating  body, 
HI  =  the  value  of  H  at  the  temperature  of  r  =  0. 

If  we  now  put 

(1)  U=ma^, 

this,  in  the  f^pecial  ease  in  which  ^?=l'0O77  becomes  the  expres- 
■^iv»n  of  Dulong  and  Petit's  law. 

But  if  the  body  is  not  in  empty  space,  but  is  contained 
within  a  perfect  enclosure  of  temperature  r„  then  by  Prevost's 
law  of  interchanges  the  body  receives  upon  each  unit  of  sur- 
face an  amount  of  heat  ll^=m(r\  and  hence  we  have  for  the 
rate  with  which  each  unit  of  surface  of  the  body  loses  heat, 

(-')  H  —  H,  =  //<a'—r/?a'^=wa'''(rt''—l),  in  which    (3)  d=T— r,. 

If  we  now  let 

R  =  the  rate  of  cooling  of  the  body, 

C  =  its  thermal  capacity,  supposed,  to  be  the  same  for 

all  temperatures, 
c    =z  its  specific  thermal  capacity, 
(T  =  it^  <|:»ecific  gravitv, 
*    =  the  area  of  ra«liaiing  surface, 

we  thon  have 


14)  R=AOr'-n,  in  which     (5)   A  =  'i!f5!L. 

In  the  special  ca?e  of  a  spherical  b<xly  of  radius  r  this  be- 
romos 

io^  A= — it    . 

^  rc(J 

For  inoK>sure^  of  diServnt  temperature^  it  is  seen  that  these 
expre5<>ion>  of  A  vary,  with  a  chanije  *A  temperature  of  the 

inoWure^  as  ti''.     WLeiv  the  inclosure  is  not  perfect,  as  where 
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the  body  radiates  on  the  one  side  through  the  atmosphere  mto 
space,  the  imperfect  indosure  is  equivalent  to  a  perfect  one  of 
tne  temperature  at  which  the  body  would  stand  in  the  shade 

3.  Again,  using  the  same  notation  as  above  except  the  abso- 
lute temperatures  T  and  T^  instead  of  r  and  r„,  if  we  put 

(6)  H=-^'P, 

this,  in  the  special  case  of  6=4,  becomes  the  expression  of 
Stefan's  law.    From  this  we  get 

(7)  H-H,=^(T'-T.«)=»,y.'(y'-1), 
in  which  the  quotient 


q^^,  and  q^— 


T, 


,  „.«  ^0-273' 


From  this  form  we  get 


ras 


(8)     R=A($'«-1,  in  which  (9)     A=  ^  g/. 

Hence,  for  different  temperatures  of  the  inclosures,  A  varies 
as  y/,  or  as  the  e  power  of  T^.  In  the  special  case  of  a  spheri- 
cal body  we  have 

(9')  A=— ^„^ 

4.  The  law  of  Dulong  and  Petit  is  based  upon  the  results 
of  their  noted  experiments  upon  the  rate  of  cooling  of  a  large 
glass  bulb  filled  with  mercury  within  an  inclosure  of  the  tem- 
perature of  melting  ice  and  several  other  temperatures,  and 
the  expression  (4)  in  the  special  case  of  a=l'0077  perhaps  rep- 
resents the  observed  rates  at  different  temperatures  within  the 
limit  of  the  probable,  at  least  the  possible,  errors  of  observa- 
tion. At  the  time  of  these  experiments,  however,  it  was  not 
understood  that  the  thermal  conduction  of  gases  is  independent 
of  pressure  except  at  very  low  tensions,  and  it  was  supposed 
that  the  conduction  at  the  tensions  of  2  or  3"™,  at  which  the 
experiments  were  made,  was  very  small.  Dulong  and  Petit's 
formula  for  expressing  the  rate  of  cooling  V  in  calories  per 
minute  due  to  both  convection  and  conduction,  was  based  upon 
experiments  made  at  pressures  of  720,  360,  180  and  45™™. 
From  these  the  following  formula  was  deduced  : 

(10)  V=0-00919  />'•«  (J^"^, 

in  which  p  is  the  pressure  of  the  air  in  meters  Their  observed 
rates  of  coolinff  at  the  low  air  tension  of  their  experiments 
were  corrected  by  deducting  the  rates  given  by  this  formula, 
in  order  to  obtain  those  due  to  radiation  alone.  But  Stefan 
has  shown  that  this  formula,  based  upon  observations  at  high 
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pressures,  gives  the  effect  of  convection  only,  which  entirely 
vanishes  before  the  low  tension  of  2  or  8°*"  is  reached.  Bi 
therefore  restores  this  correction,  which  is  very  small,  and  then 
the  corrected  rates  of  cooling  R,  in  degrees  per  minute,  are 
those  given  in  the  second  column  of  the  following  table,  cor- 
responding to  the  values  of  i  in  the  first,  which  in  this  are  the 
temperatures  of  the  cooling  body  since  that  of  the  inclosure 
was  r„=0. 


6     '     R 

202(10077<'- 

-1)0-926(^-1) 

R 

l-592(l-0082<^-l) 

0^730(g«^«-l) 

80"    1-74*' 

+  03 

+  •08 

1-48*' 

•00 

+  -0S 

100      2-30 

-03 

00 

1-96 

-05 

-Oi 

120  '   302 

—  •03 

'       --03 

2^60 

—•06 

—  02 

140      3-88 

-02 

-•04 

338 

-•04 

-06 

160      4-89 

+  •01 

-04 

4-31 

•00 

—  05 

180      610 

+  •08 

+  •01 

5-43 

+  •08 

+  •02 

200      7-40 

+  04 

-01 

0-64 

+  •05 

•00 

220      8-81 

-•10 

-10 

7-95 

—  •08 

-•09 

240    10-69 

-•04 

:      +^08 

9-74 

-01 

+  11 

These  rates  are  satisfied  by  the  expressions  at  the  head  of 
columns  3  and  4,  the  former  being  that  of  Dulong  and  Petifs, 
and  the  latter  that  of  Stefan's  law,  with  the  residuals,  observa- 
tion minus  computation,  given  beneath  in  each  column. 

5.  Stefan  has  given  a  formula  for  computing  the  rate  with 
which  a  spherical  body  within  a  spherical  inclosure  is  cooled 
by  heat  conduction,  wnich  is  equivalent  to 


(11) 


3r. 


i;  = 


A<y(l+M^  +  r„)), 


in  which,  besides  the  notation  already  adopted, 


V  = 
a  = 


the  rate  of  cooling  in  degrees  per  minute, 

the  radius  of  the  cooling  body, 

that  of  the  spherical  inclosure, 

the  conductivity  of  air  at  temperature  r=0, 

the  temperature  coefficient. 


He  puts  io=0'^^^324,  which  corresponds  to  his  coeflScient 
0*000054  where  the  second  is  the  unit  of  time.  He  also  puts 
a=00027,  c=0-0332  and  <t=13-6.  Hence  we  have  c<t=0-4515. 
The  values  of  r,  and  r^  in  Dulong  and  Petit's  apparatus  were 
respectively  3"°  and  15^"'.  If  with  these  constants  and  data 
the  values  of  'o  in  (11)  are  computed  for  the  several  values  of 
d  in  the  first  column  of  the  preceding  table  and  deducted  from 
the  second  column,  we  get  tne  values  of  li  in  the  fifth  colunm, 
which  arise  entirely  from  radiation.  But  these  rates  now  are 
not  accurately  represented  by  either  Dulong  and  Petit's  or 
Stefan's  law,  with  any  given  numerical  coefficient,  but  they 
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represented  by  the  expressions  at  the  heads  of  the  last  two 
[imns  of  the  preceding  table  with  the  residuals  beneath, 
ese  expressions  are  deduced  from  (4)  and  (8)  by  putting 
:l"O082  in  the  former,  and  €=4'2  in  the  latter,  and  hence 
y  are  modifications  of  Dnlong  and  Petit's  and  Stefan's  laws 
pectively.  The  residuals  are  as  satisfactory  as  in  the  other 
e. 

>.  The  value  of  A  in  (4)  or  (8),  if  it  were  a  true  expression, 
the  rate  with  which  a  body  would  cool  in  empty  space  at 
5  temperature  r^  or  T^,,  according  to  the  respective  laws,  and 
;  it  is  seen  how  different  are  the  values  in  the  preceding 
e,  as  seen  from  the  numerical  coefficients  in  the  two  cases, 
5  one,  1*592,  being  more  than  twice  as  large  as  the  other, 
30,  and  yet  the  two  expressions  with  these  very  different 
merical  values  of  A  satisry  the  rates  of  cooling  equally  well 
ough  a  range  from  80®  to  240°  C  But  the  rate  of  cooling 
any  given  temperature,  it  is  seen,  depends  upon  the  differ- 
le  between  the  two  values  of  a  function  of  the  temperature, 
i  not  upon  the  absolute  values  of  these  functions,  and  it  so 
ppens  that  these  differences  in  the  two  forms  of  function, 
tn  very  different  values  of  A,  however,  satisfy  observation 
aally  well  through  a  considerable  range  of  temperature, 
hough  the  absolute  values  of  the  functions  are  so  different. 
;tle  reliance,  therefore,  can  be  placed  in  values  of  A  which 
it  satisfy  the  observed  rates  of  cooling,  as  being  the  actual 
e  with  which  the  body  would  cool  in  empty  space.  And 
8  is  especially  the  case  where  the  observed  rates  are  through 
hort  range  of  temperature  and  not  far  above  the  tempera- 
•e  of  the  inclosure ;  for  then  the  values  of  A  and  of  a  in  the 
e  case,  and  of  A  and  of  e  in  the  other,  are  somewhat  comple- 
intary,  so  that  in  increasing  the  one  and  decreasing  the  other, 
i  mce  versa,  the  differences,  or  values  of  R,  may  remain 
py  nearly  the  same  through  a  considerable  range  of  tem- 
rature. 

Not  only  are  very  different  values  of  A  obtained  from  the 
0  different  forms  of  expression  (4)  and  (8)  but  likewise  from 
5  same  general  form  of  expression  by  giving  different  values 
a  in  the  one  case,  or  to  e  in  the  otner ;  for  these  values, 
)ecially  where  the  range  of  temperature  is  small,  may  differ 
isiderably,  and  yet  the  expressions  with  proper,  though  very 
ferent,  values  of  A  satisfy  the  observed  rates  of  cooling 
Lially  well.  For  instance,  in  the  preceding  case  of  the  rates 
cooling  observed  by  Dulong  and  Petit,  although  the  range 
160°,  if  the  value  of  a  is  taken  a  little  greater  or  less  than 
082  in  the  one  case,  or  e  2l  little  greater  or  less  than  4*2  in  the 
ler,  the  residuals  are  very  nearly  as  satisfactory.  There  is, 
jrefore,  a  great  uncertainty  in  the  value  of  A  which  satistie  s 
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the  observations  through  a  considerable  range  of  temperature, 
and  for  short  ranges  it  becomes  almost  entirely  indeterminate. 
The  value  of  m,  therefore,  as  determined  from  (5)  or  (9)  with 
values  of  A  thus  determined,  cannot  be  relied  upon  as  being 
any  more  than  a  very  rough  approximation  to  the  heat  radia- 
tion into  empty  space  from  a  unit  of  surface  at  the  temperature 
of  O*'  C. 

7.  With  the  value  of  A =1-592,  as  given  in  the  preceding 
table,  and  the  values  of  r^  c  and  <t  in  §  5,  we  get  from  (5')  with 
the  temperature  r«=X),  77i=0'7188  of  a  calorie  as  the  rate  per 
minute  with  which  heat  is  radiated  from  each  square  centi- 
meter of  the  surface  of  glass  at  the  temperature  oi  0°.  Now 
with  this  value  of  m  we  get  from  (2),  putting  r^=0, 

(12)  H^,,— H,=0-7188(l-0082""-l)=0-9092 

for  the  difference  between  the  values  of  H  in  (1)  at  100°  and 
at  0°. 

Again,  in  the  other  form  of  expression  of  the  law  of  radia- 
tion, with  the  value  of  A =0730  from  the  last  column  of  the 
preceding  table,  and  the  values  of  r,  e,  a  above,  we  get  from 
(9')  for  the  temperature  To=273,  in  which  case  5o=l->  ^'^^ 
0"3296.     And  with  this  value  of  m  we  get  from  (V),  putting 

(13)  H,,,-H,=0-3296((^^y  -l)  =  0-8926. 

The  value  of  H,^^— H^  for  glass  has  been  obtained  experi- 
mentally by  Lehnebach  by  the  method  of  ice  calorimetry  with 
apparently  great  accuracy.*  His  value  is  0*0152  where  the 
second  is  the  unit  of  time,  or  in  our  notation,  the  same  as  that 
used  by  Dulong  and  Petit  and  Stefan,  it  is  0*912.  This  value 
does  not  difEer  much  from  either  of  the  values  above,  which 
are  also  for  glass.  In  obtaining  the  values  above  it  is  seen  that 
the  value  of  7'=3"^  enters  into  the  computation  in  the  expres- 
sions of  (5')  and  (9'),  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  Dulong  and 
Petit's  glass  bulb  was  exactly  a  sphere  with  a  radius  of  3°°*,  and 
so  there  is  some  uncertainty  with  regard  to  these  values. 

Lehnebach  obtained  the  same  value  of  H,,,„— H^  for  both  a 
bare  and  blackened  glass  bulb,  and  so  it  would  seem  that  the 
radiativity  of  glass  at  100°  is  equal  to  that  of  lampblack.  This 
does  not  accord  with  some  other  experiments,  and  so  this  is  a 
matter  which  perhaps  needs  still  further  research.  If  the 
radiativitics  are  the  same,  then  this  value  of  H,oo~"H^  applies 
to  both  a  lampblack  and  bare  glass  surface,  at  least  at  high 
•temperatures.  Stefan  reduced  these  values  obtained  from  bare 
glass  to  a  lampblack  surface  by  dividing  by  0*88  the  assumed 
relative  radiativity  of  glass  with  reference  to  lampblack. 

♦  Pogg.  Ann.,  cxlvi,  497,  1875. 
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The  great  differences  in  the  valnes  of  m  above  as  obtained 
from  the  two  different  forms  of  expression  of  the  law  of  radia- 
tion arises  from  the  uncertainty  in  the  values  of  A  upon  which 
they  depend.  This  uncertainty  has  been  explained  in  §  6.  The 
value  of  w  thus  obtained  would  be  the  true  value  if  the 
assumed  law  were  strictly  correct  and  the  value  of  A  satisfying 
the  observations  could  be  accurately  obtained.  But  for  reasons 
already  given  different  forms  of  expression,  and  different  values 
of  the  constants  in  the  same  expressions,  giving  rise  to  very 
different  absolute  values  of  the  functions,  and  of  the  value  of 
f/i,  can  be  obtained  which  all  satisfy  observation  almost  equally 
well.  The  value  of  w,  therefore,  thus  obtained,  can  at  best  be 
r^arded  merely  as  a  rough  approximation  to  the  true  value. 

S.vBy  (4)  we  have  for  each  value  of  i  and  corresponding  ob- 
served value  of  R, 

(14)  A  =  ^ 

and  from  (8) 

(16)  A  =     ^ 


These  quotients  or  values  of  A,  for  each  value  of  i  and  E, 
except  so  far  as  they  are  affected  by  errors  of  observation, 
should  be  a  constant  if  the  assumed  law  is  correct.  We  can 
therefore  test  the  assumed  laws  in  this  way  as  well  as  by 
means  of  the  residuals  as  is  done  in  §  4.  Thus  Stefan  gives 
the  following  observed  differences  in  the  rates  of  cooling 
between  a  naKed  and  silvered  cylindrical  thermometer  corres- 
ponding to  the  values  of  i  given  in  the  first  line  below,  the 
temperature  of  the  inclosure  being  20°. 

6  100' 

Differences     219' 
f  1-911 

Quotients    \  |;^^9 
[    -900 

The  Quotients  of  the  first  and  second  lines  are  those  given  by 
Stefan  lor  the  laws  of  Dulong  and  Petit  and  his  own  respec- 
tively, the  first  being  obtained  from  (14)  by  putting  a  = 
1*0077,  and  the  second  from  (15),  or  its  equivalent,  by  putting 
«=4.  The  near  equality  of  these  quotients  was  considered  as 
a  confirmation  of  the  approximate  correctness  of  both  laws,  as 
deduced  from  these  data,  within  the  range  of  temperature 
used.  But  the  quotients  of  the  last  two  lines  are  obtained  from 
the  same  expressions  by  putting  a= 1*0082  in  the  former  and  e 
=4*2  in  the  latter,  and  these  last  quotients  satisfy  the  condition 
of  equality  about  as  well  as  the  former.     This  method  of  test- 


120*' 

140* 

160° 

180' 

200** 

2-96 

3-73 

4-66 

5-74 

711 

1977 

1-950 

1-947 

1-944 

1-972 

1«63 

1-343 

1-341 

1-345 

1-375 

1-766 

1-742 

1-729 

1-718 

1-722 

•917 

•897 

•891 

•887 

•907 
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ing  the  laws  i^.  therefore,  even  more  nnoertain  thmn  that  bj 
means  of  the  residuals  as  in  ^  4,  and  it  leaves  oonnderable  nn- 
certainty  with  rei^rd  to  the  best  form  of  expreBUOD  of  ilw 
law  or  the  values  of  the  constants  to  be  nsed  in  the  expmBioi. 

9.  From  the  differences  in  the  rates  of  cooling  of  a  raieoid 
a  silvered  cvlindrical  thermometer  from  r=TS^  to  rsHT 
Stefan  obtained  from  his  law  the  following  qnotientB : 

461H     4588     4621      4624     4641 

These  indicate  that  Stefan's  law  mast  hold  pretty  well  for 
this  range  of  temperature,  the  mean  temperature  l>ein^  1W\ 
but  the  raii^  of  temi>erature  being  shoit,  the  law  might  be 
varied  considerably,  that  is  the  value  of  «  in  (15)  might  be  con- 
siderably ^ater  or  less  than  4,  without  affecting  much  the 
equality  of  the  quotients. 

Dividing  the  differences  in  the  rates  of  cooling  by  (I'OOTr 
—  1)  he  obtained  the  following  ratios  : 

62 1 2  623^;  6327  6373  6432 

These  numbers  do  not  satisfy  so  well  the  condition  of  equil- 
ity,  but  show,  allowing  for  small  errors  of  observation,  a  rMi- 
lar  increase  of  values  with  increase  of  temperature,  indicating 
that  Dulong  and  Petit's  law  in  some  measure  fails,  and  is  not 
a.s  correct  a.-*  Stefan's  law  for  this  range  of  temperature,  and 
that  a  value  of  //  in  (14)  considerably  greater  than  1*0077  is  re- 
quired here. 

Again,  Stefan  obtained  the  quotients  below  corresponding  to 
the  values  of  d  in  the  first  line,  the  temperature  of  the  inclosnie 
l>eing  l\l.'^ 

'i  4SH«>  55-5.S  8008 

^       .  j    5407  r>4lM  5417  bv  Stefan's  law. 

«^iioii'.-niH    ^    .^^^^  ,jQj.  ^277  by  Dulong  and  Petit»s  law. 

These  indicate,  so  far  as  can  be  inferred  from  so  short  i 
range  of  ternj)erature,  that  Stefan's  law,  at  these  temperatures, 
is  mon;  nearly  correct  than  that  of  Dulong  and  Petit,  the  latter 
quotients  again  indicating  that  Dulong  and  Petit's  law  fails 
here  and  that  a  value  of  a  in  (14)  greater  than  1*0077  is  re- 
([uired  to  make  the  quotients  equal. 

It  should  Ihj  consiacred  here  that  where  the  law  of  the  radia- 
tion of  glass  is  deduced  from  the  differences  in  the  rate  of 
cooling  of  bare  and  silvered  bulbs,  it  is  assumed  that  the  laws 
of  botli  are  the  same.  This  is,  most  probably,  not  the  case, 
but  the  radiation  of  the  silver  is  so  small  that  it  cannot  affect 
the  results  much. 

10.  We  come  now  to  the  examination  of  a  series  of  experi- 
mental observations  of  a  different  kind,  in  which  the  relative 
radiativities  of  the  face  of  a  Leslie's  cube  coated  with  lamp 
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black  and  filled  with  mercury  at  different  temperatures  through 
a  range  of  240**,  was  determined  from  the  deflections  of  the 
galvanometer  needle  of  a  thermopile.  The  third  column  of 
die  following  table  contains  the  deviations  y  of  the  needle,  as 
obtained  by  Kosetti,*  corresponding  to  the  absolute  tempera- 
ture T  in  the  first  column  and  the-  differences  d  between  these 
and  that  of  the  inclosure,  23*8^,  in  the  second  column. 


T 

6 

y 

0-C 

40-4(1-0077^-1) 

22-3(g<-l) 

19-6(g*->-l 

329-6 

32-8 

100 

-fO-1 

-1-5 

-1-6 

-0-8 

369-6 

72-8 

29-5 

-fO-8 

-0-8 

-1-8 

-01 

389-6 

92-8 

42-8 

+  1-5 

+  0-9 

-1-2 

+  1-1 

409-6 

112-8 

550 

-1-2 

-0-7 

-3-6 

-1-2 

429-6 

132-8 

72-5 

-1-2 

+  1-0 

-3-1 

-0-5 

449-6 

152-8 

91-5 

—  2-3 

+  1-4 

-3-5 

-0-9 

469*6 

172-8 

116-7 

0-0 

+  4-9 

-0-7 

+  1-8 

489-6 

192-8 

,141-9 

-07 

+  4-8 

-0-8 

+  1-2 

509-6 

212-8 

•  169-5 

-2-1 

+  3-1 

-20 

-0-5 

529*6 

232-8 

204-0 

-01 

+  3-2 

0-0 

+  0-5 

549-6 

2528 

239-5 

-0-4 

-1-3 

-0-7 

-1-6 

569*6 

172-8 

i  283-5 

+  4-3 

• 

-3-9 

+  3-3 

+  01 

The  usual  care  necessary  in  such  experiments  seems  to  have 
been  taken.  He  says  that  the  experiments  were  all  made*  at 
least  twice,  and  whenever,  between  the  first  and  second  experi- 
ment, a  difference  of  one,  or  at  most  two  divisions  were  found, 
and  of  five-tenths  of  a  division  in  the  lower  temperatures,  a 
third  and  fourth  experiment  were  made  to  obtain  a  correct 
average. 

Rosetti  devised  an  empirical  formula  to  express  the  relations 
between  the  deviations  of  the  needle,  y,  and  the  temperatures, 
which,  expressed  in  our  temperature  notation,  is 

(16)  y=aTM-M 

in  which 

a=0-00000335131 
6=0-0636833 

This  expression  represents  the  observed  values  of  y  in  the 
table  above  with  the  residuals,  O  — C,  in  the  fourth  column. 
But  this  expression,  it  is  seen,  ignores  Provost's  principle  of 
exchanj^es,  since  it  is  not  composed  of  two  similar  functions 
for  diflcerent  temperatures,  the  one  representing  the  heat  radia- 
tion of  the  heated  body  and  the  other  that  of  the  inclosure  or 
surroundings,  as  in  the  expressions  of  (2)  and  (7)  of  which 
Dulong  ana  Fetit's  and  Stefan's  laws  are  special  cases. 

11.  Applying  Dulong  and  Petit's  law  to  these  observations, 
the  values  of  y  are  represented  by  the  expression  at  the  head 

*Memorie  della  Classe  di  Scienze  Fisiche,  Mathematicbi,  e  Naturale  dell  a  H. 
Academia  dei  LinceL     Serie  3*,  vol.  ii,  1877-1878. 
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of  tbe  fifth  colamn  in  the  preceding  table\  with  the  residnaki 
O^C.  in  the  same  column  beneath.  Thee^  are  not  aatisfactoiy. 
and  no  modified  expression  of  Dalong  and  Petit^s  htw  obtained 
by  giving  a  different  value  to  a  in  the  fi:eneral  expresBion  of  (4) 
given  residuals  which  are  more  satisfactory,  it  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  neither  Dulong  and  Petit's  law,  nor  any  law  of 
the  general  form  of  (4),  represents  satisfactorily  the  law  of 
radiation,  at  least  according  to  these  experimentfi,  through  a 
tem|>erature  range  of  240  ,  though  this  is  done  throu^  a 
range  of  100°,  as  we  have  seen,  §  4,  in  the  case  of  Dalong  and 
Petit's  experiments. 

Applying  Stefan's  law,  the  values  of  y  are  represented  with 
the  expression  at  the  head  of  the  sixth  column  with  the  read- 
uals  Ijeneath,  which  are  also  unsatisfactory.  But  if  we  use  a 
mrxlification  of  Stefan's  law,  making  the  exponent  e  in  (8) 
i^{\\2\  to  4 '2  instead  of  4,  we  get  with  the  expression  at  m 
head  of  the  last  column  the  residuals  beneath.  These  are  very 
featihfaetory,  l>eing  small  in  comparison  with  the  obeerved 
values  of  y  in  the  third  column  and  having  a  pretty  r^oltr 
alternation  of  plus  and  minus  signs  throughout  the  whole 
range.  This  comparatively  simple  formula,  therefore,  repre- 
sentH  the  results  oi  Rosetti  s  experiments  much  better  than  Im 
own,  (16),  given  above,  as  is  seen  by  comparing  the  residuals 
in  the  last  column  with  those  of  the  fourth  column. 

FVom  these  comparisons  it  seems  that  some  function  of 
tin;  general  form  of  (6),  of  which  Stefan's  law  is  a  special  case, 
r(;i)re«entH  the  law  of  radiation,  and  (8)  deduced  from  it,  the 
law  of  cooling,  much  better  than  those  of  (1)  and  (4),  since  the 
nrhultH  of  experiment  are  well  represented  by  a  special  case  of 
the;  former  tlirough  a  range  of  temperature  of  at  least  200°, 
for  the  one  isolated  experiment  at  a  distance  of  40^  below  the 
lowest  of  the  others  should  not  have  much  weight,  since  the 
value  of  y  is  very  small. 

12.  Although  neither  Dulong  and  Petit's  law,  nor  any  ex- 

i^ression  deduced  from  the  general  form  of  (4)  by  giving  dif- 
ereut  values  to  A  and  a,  represents  well  Rosetti's  experiments 
through  the  whole  range  of  temperature,  yet  bv  dividing  these 
into  two  parts  we  find  that  the  part  from  T=329-6  to  T=489-6 

is  reprewjnted  by  the  expression  y=37*0  (1*0082^—1)  with 
the  residua  Is  (O— C)  below  corresponding  to  the  values  of  H  in 
the  first  line; : 

A        :$2-H         72-h         92-8         112'8         1328         152-8         172*8       192*8 
0-C  -1-4       -0«       +0-8         -1-0         —0  1  -0-5         —1-8  0*0 

These  residuals  are  satisfactory  through  a  range  of  120**,  from 
^=72*8  to  d=:Vd2'%  the  middle  of  which  corresponds  to  a  tem- 


perature of  about  157°,  and  they  indicate  that  with  a  value  of 
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a= 1-0082  instead  of  1*0077  as  required  by  Dulong  and  Petit's 
law,  the  experiments  are  well  represented  through  this  range. 
This  comports  exactly  with  what  h^  been  found  in  the  case  of 
Dnlong  and  Petit's  experiments,  in  which  the  value  a= 1*0082 
was  required  for  the  temperature  range  of  160°  from  80°  to 
240°,  the  mean  of  which  corresponds  to  the  temperature  of 
1 60°,  which  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  157°  above.  The  first 
residual,  corresponding  to  5=32-8,  being  negative,  indicates 
that  for  lower  temperatures  the  value  of  a  must  be  still 
greater. 

13.  If  we  now  take  the  range  of  observed  values  of  y  from 
J=  192-8°  to  5=272*8°,  the  mean  temperature  of  this  range 
being  about  267°,  we  find  that  they  are  represented  by  the 

expression  y=51-87  (1*00692^-1)  with  the  residuals,  0-C  : 


6 

192-8'' 

212-8 

232-8 

252-8 

272-8 

0-C 

00 

-10 

+  10 

-0-9 

+  0-3 

These  residuals  are  satisfactory  for  the  short  range  of  80°,  and 
indicate  that  for  this  range  of  higher  temperatures  the  value  of 
a  required  is  approximately  1*0069,  though  as  has  been  explained 
this  value,  determined  from  so  short  a  range,  is  somewhat 
uncertain.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  a  value  of  a  much  less 
than  that  of  Dulong  and  Petit's  law,  is  required  for  these 
higher  temperatures,  and  especially  smaller  than  1*0082  re- 
quired for  tne  first  division  oi  the  experiments  comprising  the 
lower  temperatures. 

We  have  now  seen  that  the  general  expression  of  (4)  appar- 
ently holds  in  the  special  case  of  a  =  1*0082  through  a  tempera- 
ture range  of  about  160°  with  a  mean  temperature  of  160°, 
and  that  there  are  no  values  of  A  and  a  in  the  general  expres- 
sion of  (4)  that  will  satisfy  experiment  and  observation  through 
any  long  range  of  temperature,  but  that  for  temperatures  con- 
siderably above  160°  the  values  of  a  required  are  less  than 
1*0082,  while  for  lower  temperatures  values  which  are  greater 
are  required.  The  value  of  ^^=1*0077  most  probably  holds 
througn  a  considerable  range  with  a  mean  of  about  200°. 

14.  It  is  well  known  that  for  high  temperatures  Dulong  and 
Petit's  law  gives  an  increase  in  the  intensity  of  radiation  with 
increase  of  temperature  very  much  too  great,  and  that  here  a 
value  of  a  less  than  1*0077  is  required,  and  one  which  decreases 
with  increase  of  temperature.  And  that  the  value  of  a  must 
be  much  greater  than  1*0077,  and  even  than  1*0082  at  ordinary 
temperatures  was  shown  by  Provostaye  and  Desains  by  means 
of  the  thermopile.*  For  temperatures  below  160°  they  found 
that  the  deviations  of  the  galvanometer  needle  could  be  repre- 
sented by  the  general  expression  of  (4)  by  putting  a= 1*009. 

♦  Daguin.    Traits  de  Physique,  vol.  ii,  p.  90. 
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The  value,  also,  obtained  by  Winkelmann  for  temperatures 
between  0°  and  100°  is  a= 1-0089.* 

Heat  radiation  should  vanish  down  at  the  temperature  of 
absolute  zero,  and  hence  Dulong  and  Petit's  law  cannot  hold 
down  at  very  low  temperatures,  since  it  does  not  make  the 
radiation  vanish  there,  though  it  reduces  it  to  about  one- eighth 
of  what  it  is  at  0°  C.  For  the  same  reason  no  special  case  of 
the  general  expression  (1)  can  hold  at  any  low  temperature. 
A  value  of  a  gradually  increasing  and  approximating  to  infinity 
as  the  zero  point  is  reached  would  be  required.  This  being 
the  case  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  increase  in  the 
value  of  a  may  commence  at  very  high  temperatures  and  con- 
tinue on  down,  though  this  is  a  consideration  of  no  great 
weight. 

From  what  has  been  shown,  therefore,  it  is  evident  that 
Dulong  and  Petit's  law  holds  through  only  a  comparatively 
short  range  of  temperature,  and  the  same  is  true  of  any  func- 
tion of  the  same  general  form,  but  by  giving  different  values 
to  a  in  the  expression  of  (4),  smaller  at  high'  temperatures  and 
much  greater  for  low  temperatures,  an  expression  may  be  had 
which  represents  the  difference  of  radiation  between  the  body 
and  the  inclosure,  and  so  the  rate  of  cooling,  approximately 
through  a  considerable  range  of  temperature. 

15.  We  have  seen,  §  9,  that  the  observed  rates  of  cooling 
seem  to  confirm  Stefan's  law  for  a  range  of  temperature  from 
about  50°  to  137°,  while  for  higher  temperatures,  according  to 
Eosetti's  experiments,  an  exponent  of  4*2  instead  cTf  4  is 
required  in  tne  general  expression  of  (8).  And  according  to 
Schleiermacher's  experiraentsf  still  higher  values  of  the  ex- 
ponent e  are  required  for  very  high  temperatures  to  represent 
approximately  the  experiments  through  any  given  not  very 
great  range  of  temperature.  These  experiments,  however, 
indicate  that  different  values  of  the  exponent  are  required  for 
the  different  kinds  of  radiating  wire,  as  is  to  be  expected,  since 
the  radiations  of  different  qualities  with  regard  to  wave-length 
are  not  in  the  same  proportion  in  the  different  wires,  or  the 
same  as  that  of  a  glass  or  lampblack  surface.  For  the  bright 
platinum  wires  of  apparatus  I  and  II,  Stefan's  law  is  satisfied  at 
temperatures  from  150°  to  300°,  while  in  apparatus  III  with  a 
dark,  though  cot  coated  with  lampblack,  wire,  his  law  is  not 
satisfied  until  a  temperature  of  about  400°  is  reached.  This 
probably  arises  from  the  want  of  a  perfect  vacuum  in  the  tube 
through  which  the  heated  wire  passed,  for  it  is  well  known 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  have  such  a  vacuum  as  to  render 
the  conduction  insensible,  and  the  effect  of  any  conduction, 
which  increases  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  temperature,  while 

♦  Pogg.  Ann.,  clii,  111,  1876.  f  Wied.  Ann.,  xxvi,  287. 
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that  of  radiation  increases  in  a  mach  higher  ratio,  is  to  appar- 
mtly  diminish  the  latter,  and  render  a  smaller  value  oi  the 
exponent  e  necessary.  But  in  all  cases  these  experiments  indi- 
cate that  there  must  be  a  gradual,  though  small,  increase  of  the 
exponent,  with  increase  of  temperature,  and  that  at  very  high 
temperatures  this  exponent  must  be  greater  than  that  of 
Stefan's  law.  It  is  therefore  reasonable  to  suppose  that  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  and  especially  at  very  low  tempera- 
tares,  tne  value  of  e  is  less  than  that  of  Stefan's  law,  which,  we 
have  seen,  seems  to  hold  for  temperatures  from  about  50®  to 
187^. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  neither  Stefan's  law  nor  any  other 
of  the  general  form  of  (6)  with  a  different  value  of  e  repre- 
sents the  true  law  of  nature  through  the  whole  range  of  ex- 
periments, but  that  different  values  of  e  in  (8)  are  required  for 
different  ranges  of  temperature,  and  values  which  increase  with 
increase  of  temperature,  to  represent  the  observed  rates  of 
cooling  approximately  through  a  given,  not  very  great,  range 
of  temperature.  But  the  general  expression  of  the  radiation 
(6),  and  that  of  the  rate  of  cooling  (8)  derived  from  it,  seem  to 
be  much  better  than  those  of  (1)  and  (4),  since  only  small 
changes  in  the  value  of  e  with  change  of  temperature  are 
required,  and  the  formulae,  with  any  given  value  of  e,  hold 
through  a  much  greater  range  of  temperature,  as  is  seen  in  the 
case  of  Rosetti's  experiments,  whicn  are  well  represented 
through  a  range  of  240°  with  the  value  e=^%  (§  10). 

16.  For  determining  the  law  of  radiation  it  is  necessary  to 
have  either  experiments  on  the  rate  of  continuous  cooling  of 
a  body  through  a  long  range  of  temperature,  or  to  have  the 
observed  rates  through  shorter  ranges  but  for  different  temper- 
atures of  the  inclosure.  Very  interesting  and  important  ex- 
periments of  the  latter  kind  have  been  made  by  Graetz  on  the 
rates  of  cooling  of  a  glass  bulb  with  mercury  both  in  a  perfect 
vacuum,  as  supposed,  and  in  an  inclosure  containing  air  of  low 
tension.*  The  three  temperatures  of  the  enclosures  were  those 
of  melting  ice,  boiling  water,  and  boiling  aniline,  182*7°.  The 
ranges  of  the  observed  rates  of  cooling  were  from  33°  to  42°, 
and  these  rates  were  observed  down  to  about  20°  above  the  in- 
dosures.  The  results  were  discussed  with  reference  to  both 
Dulong  and  Petit's  law  and  Stefan's.  He  determined  the  value 
of  7/1  in  an  expression  similar  to  that  of  the  special  case  of  (4]) 
in  which  a=l'0077,  for  each  group  of  the  observed  rates  of 
cooling.  It  is  seen  how  this  may  be  done  by  means  of  (4)  and 
(S'J  from  the  observed  rates  or  values  of  R.  He  obtained  the 
following  three  values  of  m,  expressed  here  in  calories  per 
minute  instead  of  per  second. 

*  Wied.  Ann.,  xi,  973,  and  xiv,  232,  1881. 
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m=0'7618  for  temperature  of  inolosore      0** 
m=0-8286  "  "  100 

m=0-8118  "  "         182-7 

If  Dulon^  and  Petit's  law  were  correct  throughout  the  whok 
range  of  the  experiments  these  values,  of  course,  would  bp 
equal,  since  m  in  (4)  is  a  constant  where  the  law  holds.  But 
these  values  of  ra  must  be  referred,  not  to  the  temperatures  of 
the  enclosures,  but  to  the  mean  or  middle  temperatures  of  the 
range  of  each  group,  since  they  are  determined  from  the  ob- 
served rates  of  cooling  within  these  ranges  and  are  such  values 
as  best  satisfy  the  observations.  The  middle  temperatures  of 
the  groups  are  respective! v  42°,  142°  and  216°.  With  these 
values  ot  ia  for  the  several  temperatures,  we  get  from  (1)  with 
a=  1-0077, 

H,,  =  1038         H,^,  =  2-464         H„,=4-261 

If  we  now  wish  to  determine  the  value  of  a  in  the  general 
expression  of  (1)  whicli  will  satisfy  any  two  of  these  consecu- 
tive values  of  II,  and  bo  give  a  law  which  will  hold  approxi 
mately  through  the  whole  intervening  range  and  accurately  for 
the  middle  point,  or  nearly,  of  this  range,  we  must  have 
values  which  satisfy  the  following  conditions : 

log  H,,,—  log  H,,=  100  log  a 
logH,,.-logH,,,=74loga 

From  these  conditions  we  determine  the  values 

a=  1*0087  at  a  temperature  of    92° 
a=  1*0073  at  a  temperature  of  179 

From  these  results  it  is  seen  again  that  the  value  of  a  de- 
creases ^vith  increase  of  temperature,  very  much  in  accordance 
with  what  has  been  shown  from  other  experiments  and  bv 
different  methods,  except  that  the  last  value  of  a  above  w 
rather  too  small.  We  have  seen,  §  4,  that  a  value  of  a=  1*0082 
satisfies  very  well  Dulong  and  Petit's  experiments  for  a  con- 
siderable range  on  each  side  of  the  mean  temperature  of  160**, 
and  that  the  same  value,  §12,  satisfies  it  fairly  well  through  a 
range  of  at  least  120°,  of  which  the  mean  temperature,  157*, 
is  nearly  the  same ;  but  that  Rosetti's  experiments  through  t 
range  of  80°  of  which  the  mean  temperature  is  257°,  requires 
a  value  of  a=  1-00692. 

17.  Graetz  also  discussed  his  results  by  Stefan's  law,  and 
with  the  following  form  of  the  expression  of  this  law,  H=<yT*, 
he  obtained,  where  the  second  is  tlie  unit  of  time : 

(r=r086  .  10"'*  for  the  group  with  inclosure  of   0* 
(r=1057  .  10-'*      "  "  "        100 

(y=  1-085  .  10-'*      "  "  "         182-7    • 
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But,  in  accordance  with  what  has  been  stated  in  the  pre- 
ceding case  with  regard  to  the  values  of  m^  these  belong  prop- 
erly to  the  middle  temperatures  of  the  groups,  and  we  get 
Erom  the  preceding  expression  of  H  for  the  several  tempera- 
tures of  the  middle  of  each  group,  making  the  minute  the  unit 
yi  time: 

H,,=0-6416         H,,,=  1-8810         H,„=3-7224 

In  order  now  to  determine  the  value  of  e  in  the  general  ex- 
pression of  (6)  which  will  satisfy  any  two  successive  values  of 
H,  and  so  be  true  for  a  point  very  nearly  the  mean  of  the  two, 
we  have  to  satisfy  the  following  conditions : 

log  H,,,-log  H  .  =e(log  T,,,-log  T,.) 
log  H,..  -  log  H,,,=6(log  T,, -log  T,,J 

From  these  conditions  with  the  preceding  values  of  H  for  the 
several  temperatures  we  get 

6=3*90  at  the  temperature  of    92° 
6=4-16      "  "  179 

These  results  accord  very  well  with  those  previously  ob- 
tained by  other  methods  ana  from  other  experiments,  and  in- 
dicate that  the  value  of  e  increases  with  increase  of  temperature 
and  that  Stefan's  law,  in  which  d=4,  holds  through  a  considerable 
range  of  temperature  of  which  the  mean  is  about  125°.  We 
have  seen  in  ^  9  that  this  same  value  of  e  satisfies  other  experi- 
ments from  75°  to  137°,  the  mean  of  which  is  106°,  while  for  the 
higher  temperature  of  about  160°  the  value  of  ^=4*2  is  re- 
quired. Wnile  it  cannot  be  claimed  that  these  results  are  very 
accurate,  and  so  a  very  nice  agreement  in  the  comparisons  can 
not  be  expected,  yet  taken  altogether  they  indicate  very  clearly 
that  the  value  of  e  must  be  considerably  less  for  low  than  for 
high  temperatures. 

18.  So  far,  in  the  general  expressions  (6)  and  (8)  we  have 
regarded  the  exponent  e  as  constant,  and  have  found  that  a 
constant  value  oi  e  may  be  found  which  will  make  (8)  repre- 
sent observation  through  a  considerable  range  of  temperature, 
though  the  value  required  is  a  little  greater  for  high  than  for 
low  temperatures.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  value  of 
this  exponent  must  gradually  increase  with  increase  of  tem- 
perature. We  will  therefore  assume  that  within  the  range  of 
experiment 

(17)  6=6, -hCT 

in  which  e^  is  the  value  of  e  where  t=0.  With  a  varying 
value  of  6  we  must  change  the  last  form  of  the  expression  of 
(7)  to 

(18)        H-H.=a(^,-i)       in  which     A=m?^, 
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since  the  value  of  e  is  now  different  in  the  numerators  and 
denominators  in  the  expression.  For  the  same  reason  (8)  be- 
comes 

(19)     R=a(|;-i)     in  which     (20)     A=^^ 
or  in  the  case  of  a  spherical  cooling  body 
(20') 


^^8m   TV 
rctr  273* 


With  the  expression  of  e  in  (17)  substituted  in  (19)  such  val- 
ues of  the  constants  A,  e^  and  c  should  be  found,  if  the  assump- 
tion of  (17)  is  correct,  as  will  make  (19)  represent,  at  least 
within  the  limits  of  possible  errors  of  observation,  the  observed 
values  of  R.  In  the  expression  of  e  above,  however,  the  two 
terms  are  somewhat  complementary,  so  that  by  increasing  «, 
and  decreasing  c  correspondingly,  and  vice  versa^  through  a  con- 
siderable range  the  expression  of  (18)  represents  the  observed 
values  of  R  nearly  as  well  through  a  considerable  range  of 
temperature.  But  with  different  assumed  values  of  ««  *^d 
corresponding  changes  of  c  different  values  of  A  are  required, 
and  so  there  is  the  same  uncertainty  here  with  regard  to  the 
value  of  this  constant,  and  consequently  by  (20)  or  (20').  in  the 
value  of  m,  which  we  have  found  elsewhere.     The  value  of 

which  is  found  in  general  to  satisfy  observations  best  is 


e 


about  3'0,  though  if  it  be  changed  to  2*9  or  3*1  or  even  made 
to  vary  considerably  more,  if  the  value  of  c  is  changed  accord- 
ingly, the  residuals  are  nearly  as  satisfactory. 

19.  Slightly  different  values  of  <?  in  (17)  seem  to  be  required 
for  different  radiating  surfaces,  which  is  to  be  expectea  from 
theoretical  considerations,  and  seem  to  be  indicated  by  Schleir- 
macher's  experiments  as  pointed  out  in  §  15.     If  we  put 


(21) 


e=3-0  4-0-00038r 


we  ffet  from  (18)  with  A= 0*905  and  T,=273'',  the  values  of  R 
in  tne  second  column  of  the  following  table  corresponding  to 
the  values  of  T  in  the  first  column : 


T 

R 

0-C 

,1  1 

T 

R 

0-C 
-1-4 

T 

R 

0-C 

353 

1-43 

+  05  I 

329-6 

114 

,  393 

2-21 

-■02 

373 

1-98 

-•02  ; 

369-6 

30-5 

-1-0 

413 

3-91 

+  •05 

393 

2-64 

-•04  1 

389-6 

42-6 

+  0-2 

433 

3-74 

-•01 

413 

3-41 

--03 

409  6 

60-8 

-1-8 

453 

4-69 

-03 

433 

4-31 

-00 

4296 

73-4 

-0-9 

473 

5-90 

-•06 

453 

5-37 

+  •06 

449-6 

92-5 

-1-0 

493 

7-04 

+  •07 

473 

6-60 

+  •04  , 

469-6 

114-7 

+  20 

493 

8-02 

-•07 

489-6 

140-0 

+  1-9 

513 

9-67 

+  •07 

509-6 
529-6 
549-6 
569-6 

169-1 
202-6 
240-5 
284-0 

+  0-4 
+  1-4 
-1-0 
-0-5 

1 
1 

• 
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These  values  of  R  compared  with  the  corrected  observed 
values  of  R  in  the  fifth  column  of  the  table  in  §  4  leaves  the 
residuals,  O— C,  in  the  third  column  of  the  preceding  table. 
Hence  the  expression  of  (19)  with  the  assumed  constants, 
represents  the  experiments  of  Dulong  and  Petit,  with  the  pre- 
ening residuals,  which  are  very  satisfactory. 

With  the  values  of  A,  e  and  T,,  above,  and  the  known  values 
of  r,  c  and  a  given  in  §  5,  (20')  gives  ??z=0'4086,  which  is  con- 
siderably larger  than  the  value  0*3296  in  §  7.  With  this  value 
and  the  value  of  e  given  by  (21)  we  get  from  (18) 

(22)  H,.,-H„=0-8958 

This  differs  but  little  from  the  value  of  (13),  §  7,  obtained  from 
(7)  with  the  constant  value  of  ^=4*2. 
If  instead  of  (21)  we  put 

(23)  6=3-0-f  0-00032  r 

we  get  from  (19)  with  the  value  of  A=25-0  and  To=23-8',  the 
values  of  R  in  the  fifth  column  of  the  preceding  table  corre- 
sponding to  the  values  of  T  in  the  fourth  column.  These 
compared  with  the  values  of  y  in  the  table  of  §  10,  give  the 
residuals,  O— C,  in  the  sixth  column.  These  are  quite  satisfac- 
tonr  considering  the  large  temperature  range  of  240°. 
if  in  (19)  we  put  A=M22,  T,=20°,  and 

(24)  6=  3-0  + 0-00034  r 

we  get  the  values  of  R  in  the  last  column  but  one  of  the  pre- 
ceding table,  which  compared  with  the  differences  of  the  rates 
of  cooling  between  a  bare  and  silvered  thermometer  given  in 
§  8,  give  the  residuals  in  the  last  column.  The  preceding 
values  of  H,  §  17,  obtained  from  Graetz's  experiments  should 
be  represented  by  (6)  with  proper  values  of  m  and  e^  or  with 
the  values  of  H  and  e  for  given  temperatures  it  should  give  m 
a  constant  for  each  of  these  temperatures.  TVith  the  preced- 
ing values  of  H  for  the  temperatures  of  42°,  142°,  and  216° 
and  with  the  value  of 

(25)  6=3-0  +  0-0004  r 

we  get  respectively  the  following  three  values  of 

m=0-3792,         w?=0-3804,         m=0'3795 

The  numerical  coefficient  of  r  was  assumed  so  as  to  make  the 
first  and  last  very  nearly  the  same,  but  the  very  near  agree- 
ment of  the  other  with  these  depends  upon  the  accuracy  of 
(6)  with  the  assumed  value  of  e  above. 

The  difference  between  the  numerical  coefficients  of  r  in  the 
expressions  of  (21)  and  (23)  indicate  that  the  exponent  e  for 
glass  increases  a  little  more  with  increase  of  temperature  than 
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in  the  case  of  a  lampblack  surface,  which  was  used  in  Rosetti's 
experiments.  The  value  of  the  numerical  coefficient  in  (24)  is 
a  little  less  than  that  in  (21)  thou^  both  are  for  bare  glass, 
but  here  the  law  may  be  slightly  aSected  by  the  law  for  the 
radiation  from  the  silvered  thermometer  being  a  little  different 
from  that  of  glass,  although  the  amount  oi  this  radiation  is 
very  small  The  numerical  coefficient  in  (25),  although  also 
for  glass,  is  a  little  greater  than  in  (21),  but  this  small  differ- 
ence mav  arise  from  small  errors  of  observation,  or  perhaps 
from  a  lack  of  a  perfect  vacuum  which  has,  as  explained  m 
§15,  the  effect  of  making  the  law  of  radiation  apparently 
increase  more  rapidly  with  increase  of  temperature  than  it 
otherwise  would. 

20.  If  in  (18)  we  put  Hioo-Hp=0-912,  as  found  by  Lehne- 
bach,  §  7,  we  get  with  the  expression  of  e  in  (23),  which  seems 
to  be  that  required  for  a  lampblack  surface,  A=0*438  and 
which  in  this  case  is  also  the  value  of  m  since  To=273°.  With 
this  value  and  the  value  of  e  in  (23)  we  get  the  values  of 
H— Ho  in  the  second  column  of  the  following  table  correspond- 
ing to  the  different  values  of  8  in  the  first  column,  which  are 
the  same  as  r  since  ro=0  here. 


fj 

H-Ho 

1 

H-Ho 

H-Ho 

H-Ho 

100 

0-9120 

09120 

0^9120 

0-9120 

90 

•7820 

•7828 

•7810 

•7806 

80 

•6624       ' 

•6634 

•6609 

•6593 

70 

•5520 

•5532 

•5507 

•5476 

60 

•4503       1 

•4613 

•4497 

•4452 

50 

•3572 

•3576 

•3575 

•3518 

40 

•2724 

•2719 

•2731 

•2669 

30 

•1949 

•1940 

•1955 

•1896 

20 

•1239 

•1232 

•1245 

•1196 

10 

•0586 

•0585 

•0597 

•0566 

But  very  nearly  the  same  results  may  be  obtained  from  (7) 
with  a  constant  value  of  e  for  all  temperatures,  and  with  a 
smaller  value  of  m.     Putting 

(26)  H— H,=0-3951  (^^•«^— 1) 

the  value  of  q^  being  unity  in  this  case,  we  get  the  values  of 
H— Ho  in  the  third  column  of  the  preceding  table,  which  differ 
but  little  from  those  of  the  second  column,  so  that  instead  of 
using  the  expression  of  (18)  with  a  varying  value  of  ^,  that  of 
(7)  can  be  used  throughout  this  range  without  sensible  error. 
Tne  constant  0*3951  is  so  determined  as  to  make  Hioo— Ho* 
0*912  as  determined  by  Lehnebach.  The  value  of  «=3'833,  so 
determined  as  to  give  the  best  agreement  in  the  two  expres- 
sions, comports  very  well  with  tne  value  3*9  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  92*  as  given  in  §  17. 
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We  get  from  (18),  by  differentiation  and  substituting  for  e 
«id  dT{=dt)  their  values  from  (17), 


in  which  M  is  the  modulus  of  common  logarithms.  The  last 
two  terms  within  the  parenthesis  depend  upon  the  variation  of 
e  and  the  whole  parenthesis  is  equivalent  to  an  increased  value 
of  e.  By  taking  the  differential  of  (18)  regarding  «  as  a  con- 
stant we  get 

rfH       T-» 


=m 


rfT         273* 

These  two  expressions  become  equal  by  putting 

/««x  T  log  T 

(28)  e=e,'\-cr+c~^ 

But  by  satisfying  this  condition  we  simply  make  the  two  func- 
tions of  T  increase  at  the  same  rate  at  some  given  temperature 
T  at  the  middle  point  or  elsewhere  of  some  given  temperature 
range.  If  the  condition  is  satisfied  for  the  middle  point  of  the 
range  the  two  functions  may  agree  approximately  tnrough  the 
whole  range,  but  the  satisfying  of  this  condition  does  not 
generally  give  the  best  agreement. 

For  the  middle  of  the  range  in  the  preceding  table  in  which 
T=323*',  we  get  from  (28)  in  the  case  of  a  lampblack  surface 
in  which  we  have  found  c=000032, 

-  6=:3-0  +  0-00032X50-f  0-597=3-613 

But  we  have  found  by  a  tentative  process  that  the  value 
€=3'833  gives  the  best  agreement  of  the  two  functions  through- 
out the  miole  range  of  100*.  The  preceding  value  of  e  would 
simply  make  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  two  functions  the  same 
at  the  temperature  of  50°.  But  bv  comparing  the  difference 
of  snccesflive  values  in  the  second  and  third  columns  of  the 
preceding  table  it  is  seen  that  the  increased  valne  of  e  makes 
them  a  httle  greater  in  the  latter  column  in  the  middle  of  the 
range.  This  furnishes  an  explanation  of  the  increased  value 
of  e  required  when  regarded  as  a  constant.  Up  at  the  temper- 
ature oi  160®,  or  T=433°,  which  is  the  middle  temperature  of 
the  ranffc  in  Dulong  and  Petit's  experiments  and  also  verv 
nearly  that  in  Bosettrs  experiments,  putting  <?=0'00038  in  this 
case,  we  get  from  (28)  «=4-06.  The  value  of  ^=4*2  was  found 
to  satisfy  best  the  observations  through  the  whole  range. 
With  ^=0-00032  (28)  would  give  a  still  smaller  value  in  the 
case  of  Rosetti's  experiments,  but  the  value  4*2  was  found  in 
this  case  also  to  be  tne  best ;  but  as  has  been  remarked  before, 
a  considerable  change  in  the  value  of  e  does  not  greatly  affect 
the  residuals  in  comparing  with  observation. 
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21.  Although  the  general  expression  of  (2)  has  not  been 
found  to  represent  observation  well  through  as  great  a  range 
of  temperature  as  that  of  (7),  yet  if  we  put 

(29)  H— H,=0-652(l-0088^— 1), 

the  value  of  a^*  being  0  in  the  ease  of  the  examples  of  the  pre- 
ceding table,  we  get  the  values  of  H—  H,  in  the  last  colunm  of 
this  table.  It  is  seen  that  the  values  differ  but  little  from 
those  of  the  other  columns  throughout  the  whole  range.  It  is 
seen,  therefore,  how  nearly  three  very  different  functions,  with 
differing  values  of  the  constants,  give  the  same  results,  and  con- 
sequently would  represent  observations  equally  well.  In  each 
of  these  the  value  of  the  constant  m  enters  as  a  numerical  co- 
efScient,  and  these  are  respectively,  taking  the  expressions  in 
the  preceding  order,  0*438,  0-3951,  and  0*652.  And  differences 
of  tlie  same  order  have  been  found  where  these  expressions 
have  been  applied  to  results  of  experiment  and  observation. 
We  have,  therefore,  only  a  vague  idea  of  the  real  value  of  this 
constant  It  probably  falls  within  the  range  of  the  numbers 
above,  and  is  undoubtedly  much  smaller  than  the  value  given 
by  Pouillet,  1*146,  for  a  lampblack  surface,  as  deduced  from 
Dulong  and  Petit's  experiments  in  accordance  with  their  law, 
and  putting  the  relative  radiativity  of  glass  at  0*80.  These 
values  have  all  been  determined  from  the  experiments  of 
Dulong  and  Petit  with  a  bare  glass  surface  at  temperatures 
from  80°  to  240°.  But  at  the  temperature  of  100°  Lehnebach 
found  the  radiativity  of  bare  glass  and  that  covered  with  lamp- 
black the  same.  At  lower  temperatures  at  least  there  must  be 
a  considerable  difference,  but  not  as  much  as  Pouillet  supposed. 

The  three  forms  of  expression  from  which  the  results  of  the 
preceding  table  have  been  computed,  are  equally  as  well  appli- 
cable to  any  observed  rates  of  cooling,  the  law  in  both  cases 
being  the  same,  but  the  constant  coefficient  different,  as  may 
be  seen  by  comparing  the  expressions  of  H— H„  with  those  of 
R  in  (4)  and  (8).  So  either  of  these  can  be  used  for  all  ordi- 
nary temperatures  by  using  the  values  of  the  constants  e  and  a 
used  in  (26)  and  (29),  but  the  numerical  coefficients  will  of 
course  be  different,  depending  upon  the  thermal  capacity  of 
the  cooling  body,  as  is  seen  from  (5)  and  (9). 

By  Stefan's  law,  (7)  with  <?=4,  we  get,  oy  determining  the 
value  of  m  so  as  to  give  H,^— H„=0*912, 

(30)  H-H,=0-3673(y*-l). 

This  gives  the  values  of  11— H„  in  the  last  column  of  the  pre- 
ceding table.  The  differences  between  these  numbers  and 
those  of  the  other  columns  are  considerable,  but  if  m  were  so 
determined  as  to  give  the  best  general  agreement,  instead  of 
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making  H,^— H,=0-912,  the  agreement  would  be  much  better. 
Stefan's  law,  therefore,  can  be  used  without  material  error 
down  at  ordinary  temperatures,  for  a  range  even  of  100®,  by 
nsing  a  value  of  ;/^  a  little  greater  than  that  above. 

22.  If  in  (2J  we  put  E  equal  to  the  value  of  H— H^  where 
i=l,  that  is,  lor  the  rate  with  which  each  unit  of  surface  loses 
heat  by  radiation  in  excess  of  what  it  receives  when  the  differ- 
ence between  the  temperature  of  the  body  and  that  of  the 
inclosure  is  P  C,  we  get 

(31)  E=ma''"(a-.l). 

This  value  of  E  is  called  by  English  phvsicists  the  emissivity  of 
the  body  at  the  temperature  of  the  mclosure  t^,  though  this 
term  is  often  used  in  the  sense  of  radiativity,  or  absolute  radi- 
ating power,  without  regard  to  heat  received  from  an  inclosure. 
It  is  seen  that,  if  (2)  expresses  the  true  law  the  emissivity 

increases  as  a''*,  whatever  the  value  of  a  may  be.  With  the 
valne  of  m  and  a  in  (29)  we  get,  where  the  temperature  of  the 
inclosure  r=50®, 

E=0-662Xl-0088**X0-0088  =  0-00889. 

At  the  temperature  of  ro=0,  we  get  E=000574:. 

In  like  manner  we  get  from  (7)  by  putting  T— 1^=1  and 
developing 

(32)  E=-e2r". 

Hence,  if  the  form  of  (7)  expresses  the  true  law,  the  emissivity 
is  as  the  «— 1  power  of  5',=Ty273,  or  as  the  ^—1  power  of 
the  absolute  temperature,  which,  by  Stefan's  law,  is  the  third 
power.  With  the  values  of  m  and  e  used  in  (26)  this  gives  for 
the  temperature  T„=50*, 

0-3951 /323\»**»» 

273 


E=    ^,^    X  3-833  X  (  ^^^  I      =0-893. 

\273/ 


At  the  temperature  rj=0,  we  get  E=0-00555. 
With  the  values  of  m  and  e  in  (30)  we  get  for  r,,=50^, 

0-3673 /323\* 

273 


E=-^r^X4x(^^3J=0-892. 


At  the  temperature  of  ra=0,  this  gives  E=000538. 

Again,  for  the  more  general  expression  of  (18),  in  which  e 
varies  with  T,  the  value  of  E  may  be  deduced  from  (27)  with- 
out any  sensible  error,  by  using  in  the  first  member  small  finite 
variations  ^H  and  ^T  instead  of  cZH  and  dT.  If  dT=l°  C, 
then  d'K  becomes  E,  and  we  get 


(33)  E=m— (^e,  +  cr  +  e--^^| 
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This  with  the  values  of  m  in  §  20  used  in  computing  the  first 
column  of  values  of  H— H.  in  the  table  and  the  values  of  e  and 
c  in  (28),  we  get  for  t=60^  or  T=828^, 

823**®^*/  323  loff  323\ 

E=0-438.  -— -i-( 3-0  + -00032 r  + -00032 — ^  ,°,^      i  =  O-00890. 
273"  \  0-4343     / 

At  the  temperature  r=0,  we  get  E=0-00560.  There  is  a  very 
nice  agreement  in  these  results  from  these  several  different 
forms  of  expression  at  the  temperature  of  50°,  but  it  is  not 
quite  so  satisfactory  at  0®,  which  was  to  be  expected,  since  this 
is  one  of  the  limits  of  the  ranee  to  which  the  several  forms  are 
applicable.  The  values  of  IT  above  at  0°  do  not  differ  much 
from  those  of  Winkelmann*  and  Kundt  and  Warburg,t  which, 
reduced  to  our  unit  of  time,  are  respectively  0  00528  and 
000558. 

In  §  7  we  have  found  from  Dulong  and  Petit's  experiments 
by  their  law  m=-0'71SS,  With  this  value  and  Dulong  and 
I^etit's  value  of  a= 1*0077  we  get  from  (81),  applied  as  in  a 
preceding  example,  E=0'00589  at  the  temperature  of  0°,  but 
E=0-02202  at  the  temperature  of  160°.  Also  with  the  value 
of  m=0-3296,  as  obtained  from  Dulong  and  Petit's  experi- 
ments by  Stefan's  law,  with  the  exponent  e=^%  we  get  from 
(82),  E=0-00507  at  the  temnerature  of  0°,  but  E=0'02218  at 
the  temperature  of  160°.  These  values  of  E  from  these  two 
different  formulse  agree  very  closely  at  the  temperature  of  160°, 
but  not  at  the  temperature  of  0°.  This  is  because  these  for- 
mulse  are  derived  from  expressions  which  represent  experiment 
and  observation  through  a  temperature  range  of  which  the 
mean  is  160°,  but  it  is  not  claimed  that  these  expressions  hold 
down  to  the  temperature  of  0° ;  in  fact  it  has  been  shown  that 
thej^  do  not.  The  values  of  E,  therefore,  from  (31)  and  (82) 
which  have  been  deduced  from  these  expressions,  can  be  cor- 
rect only  within  the  limits  of  the  range  for  which  they  hold, 
and  not  down  at  0°. 

From  (33),  with  the  value  of  e  in  (21)  and  the  value  of 
m= 0*4086,  which  are  the  values  deduced  from  Dulong  and 
Petit's  experiments,  we  get,  in  the  manner  of  the  preceding 
example,  £=0*00574  at  the  temperature  of  0°,  but  E= 0-02211 
at  the  temperature  of  160°.  As  these  values  are  deduced  from 
a  formula  which  is  supposed  to  be  applicable  to  all  tempera- 
tures within  the  range  of  experiment  they  should  be  more  ac- 
curate, at  least  at  the  temperature  of  0°,  than  the  preceding 
results.  The  preceding  value  of  E  at  160°  is  very  nearly  the 
same  as  the  other  two  values  from  expressions  less  general,  but 
adapted  to  this  range  of  temperature,  and  is  a  mean  of  the 
two.     The  preceding  value  of  E  at  0°  falls  between  the  two 

*  Pogg.  Ann.,  clvii,  497.  t  ^ogg.  Ann.,  clvi,  208. 
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rmer  valaes  from  formulee  which  are  not  supposed  to  hold 
curately  down  to  so  low  a  temperature. 
It  is  seen  from  the  computed  values  of  E  from  the  several 
pressions  of  £,  as  well  as  from  the  expressions  themselves, 
at  these  values  increase  very  rapidly  witn  increase  of  temper- 
ura  Also,  that  while  the  values  of  m,  as  we  have  seen,  as 
.termined  from  observation  for  the  several  laws  and  expres- 
>ns,  are  very  scattering  and  uncertain,  the  values  of  £,  as 
itermined  from  the  several  very  different  expressions,  differ 
it  little. 

28.  The  several  preceding  laws  of  radiation  here  investi- 
ted  pertain  to  the  radiations  of  a  lampblack  or  a  bare  glass 
rface,  between  which  there  seems  to  be  but  little,  but  of 
urse  some,  difference  in  the  rate  with  which  radiation  in- 
eases  with  increase  of  temperature.  According  to  VioUe* 
is  rate  is  much  greater  for  the  short  than  the  long  wave- 
Qgths,  and  the  same  is  to  be  inferred  from  Langley's  results,f 

which  it  is  seen  that  the  maximum  intensity  with  reference 

the  wave-lengths  is  thrown  toward  the  end  of  the  shorter 
ive-lengths  in  the  spectrum  as  the  temperature  of  the  radiat- 
g  body  is  increased.  The  law  of  radiation,  therefore,  for  the 
sultant  radiation  of  all  wave-lengths  must  differ  very  much 

different  bodies  in  which  the  radiativities  differ  considera- 
y  from  that  of  a  surface  of  maximum  radiativity,  according 

the  predominating  wave-lengths  in  its  radiations  are  toward 
e  one  or  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum.  The  radiativity  of 
re  glass  at  ordinary  temperatures  is  supposed  to  be  one-tenth 

more  less  than  that  of  a  lampblack  surface,  but  if  the  de- 
liency  in  its  radiation  at  these  temperatures  is  mostly  toward 
e  end  of  the  longer  wave-lengths,  then  it  is  readily  seen- that 
r  higher  temperatures  its  relative  radiativity,  that  is,  radia- 
nty  relative  to  lampblack,  must  increase  and  gradually  ap- 
oximate  that  of  the  latter,  but  it  could  never  quite  become 
e  same,  as  it  is  according  to  Lehnebacli's  experiment  at  the 
mperature  of  100°.  For  this  reason,  also,  the  absolute  radia- 
rity  in  glass  must  increase  with  increase  of  temperature  a 
tie  faster  than  that  of  lampblack,  as  seems  to  be  indicated 
'  the  larger  numerical  coeflScient  of  t  in  the  expression  of  e 

(21)  than  in  (23). 

24.  The  condition  from  which  the  temperature  of  the  sun  is 

termined  where  the  law  of  radiation  is  known  is 

(34)  H=J  -  A 

^     '  4  CO 

which  S  :  o)  is  the  ratio  between  the  whole  surface  of  a 
bere  and  the  part  which  subtends  the  same  solid  angle  as 

*  Comptes  Rend.,  vol.  xcii,  p.  1204,  1881. 
f  This  Jounial,  vol.  zxxi,  January,  1886. 
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the  sun  at  its  mean  distance,  and  A  is  the  solar  constant.  For 
the  several  laws  of  radiation  H  must  be  expressed  in  a  f  anction 
of  the  temperature  as  in  (1),  (6),  etc.,  and  we  then  have  the 
relation  between  the  temperature  and  the  solar  constant.  Put- 
ting according  to  VioUe*  S  :  a)= 183960,  the  preceding  equa- 
tion becomes  by  (1),  in  the  case  of  Dulong  and  Petit's  law,  in 
which  a= 1-0077. 

(35)  m(l'0077)i'  =  45990  A 

But  here  as  we  have  seen,  §21,  there  is  great  uncertaintj 
with  regard  to  the  true  value  of  lUy  and  there  is  also  consider- 
able with  regard  to  that  of  A,  to  say  nothing  of  the  applica- 
tion of  a  law  based  upon  experiments  through  a  range  of  only 
160°  being  extended  up  to  the  temperature  of  the  sun.  This, 
vrith  Pouillet's  large  value  of  m=  1*146  and  small  value  of 
A =1*75  gives  a  value  of  t=1454°.  But  putting  a=lO082, 
which  has  been  shown  to  satisfy  the  results  of  Dulong  and 
Petit's  experiments  as  corrected  by  Stefan,  and  using  the 
value  of  m= 0-7188,  as  obtained  in  §7,  and  also  a  greater  value 
of  A,  say  2-2,  we  get  r=1456,  very  nearly  the  same,  though 
with  the  same  solar  constant  it  would  have  been  considerably 
less.  The  true  solar  constant  is  probably  still  considerably 
greater  than  this. 

By  means  of  (6)  we  get  from  (34) 


(^«)        '"(§^y= 


45990  A 


This,  with  ^=4,  as  required  by  Stefan's  law,  and  ?/i=0'4,  as 
determined  by  him  for  .lampblack  and  A=2*2,  we  get 
T=6122°  or  t=5849°  as  the  sun's  temperature  if  it  had  the 
radiativity  of  lampblack.  The  temperature  of  the  sun  ob- 
tained upon  this  hypothesis  is  often  called  the  "  effective  tem- 
perature of  the  sun,  but  this  must  be  very  much  less  than  the 
real  temperature,  since  the  radiativity  of  the  sun  is  undoubtedly 
much  less  than  that  of  lampblack.  Pouillet  supposed  it  might 
not  be  more  than  one-tenth  as  much. 

With  the  value  of  ^=4*2  which  is  required  to  satisfy  the 
results  of  Dulong  and  Petit's  experiments  as  corrected  by 
Stefan,  and  using  the  values  of  m= 0-3296  corresponding,  §7, 
which,  according  to  Lehnebach  should  be  the  same  for  a  lamp- 
black surface,  we  get  from  (36)  with  A =2-2,  T=5528  or 
r=5255^ 

If  in  (36)  we  regard  ^  as  a  function  of  r  of  the  form  of  (23), 
and  use  the  value  of  m= 0*438  as  determined  in  §20,  the  value 
of  T=2337°  or  r=2064°  is  required  to  satisfy  this  equation 
with  A =2-2.     This  latter  is  therefore  the  effective  tempera- 

*  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  vol.  x,  1877. 
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tore  of  the  san  as  deduced  from  (36)  with  the  valae  of  e  in 
(23).  And  this  expression,  with  the  constants  used,  represents 
observation  fairly  well  throughout  the  whole  range  of  experi- 
ment with  lampblack  and  bare  glass  radiating  surfaces,  while 
the  others  do  not,  especially  that  of  Dulong  and  Petit's  law. 
But  this  temperature,  as  well  as  that  of  PouiUet's  from  Dulong 
and  Petit's  law,  is  doubtless  much  too  low.  And  this  is  not 
surprising,  for  it  has  not  been  claimed  or  supposed  that  this 
new  law,  although  it  represents  observation  better  throughout 
the  short  range  of  experiment  of  only  about  240°,  can  be  ex- 
tended with  safety  up  to  the  high  temperature  of  the  sun. 
The  scattering  results  obtained  indicate  that  no  reliability  can 
be  placed  in  such  methods,  to  show  which  has  been  the  princi- 
pal object  in  touching  upon  this  part  of  the  subiect  here. 

25.  According  to  ^^ngley's  deductions  from  his  experiments 
at  the  Edgar  Thompson  steel  works  near  Pittsburg,*  solar  heat 
radiation  is  about  iOO  times  greater  than  that  of  melted  iron  at 
a  temperature  of  at  least  1800°,  angular  area  for  area.  Sup- 
posing both  to  have  the  same  relative  radiativities  we  could 
arrive  at  the  sun's  temperature  if  we  knew  the  law  of  the 
increase  of  radiation  with  increase  of  temperature  from  this  up 
to  the  sun's  temperature.  We  have  seen  that  none  of  the  pre- 
ceding laws  can  be  relied  upon  for  this  purpose,  though  tney 
of  course  would  give  better  results  by  starting  at  the  hign 
temperature  of  1800°  than  in  commencing  down  at  ordinary 
temperatures  and  extending  them  through  a  range  1800° 
greater.     Using  Dulong  and  Petit's  law  we  would  have 

1-0077''=100X  1-0077''' 

as  the  condition  for  determining  the  solar  temperature  r,  r' 
being  equal  to  1800°.  The  solution  of  this  gives  t=2400^. 
As  tnis  law  gives  results  demonstrably  too  small,  this  is,  no 
doubt,  too  small,  but  much  more  nearlv  correct  than  that  of 
Pouillet's  obtained  by  extending  the  law  through  a  much 
greater  range  of  temperature.     By  Stefan's  law  we  should  have 

T*=100T* 

The  solution  of  this,  putting  T'= 1800 +273 =2073,  gives 
T=6555°  or  r=6282°  for  the  sun's  temperature.  This  does 
not  differ  greatly  from  the  preceding  value  of  r  as  obtained  by 
Stefan's  law  from  (36\  With  the  exponent  equal  to  4*2, 
which,  we  have  found,  satisfies  observation  better,  we  get 
r as 5933°.  These  last  results  are  undoubtedly  much  better,  as 
obtained  from  these  data,  than  that  obtained  with  Dulong  and 
Petit's  law,  which,  we  have  reason  to  think,  is  very  erroneous 
for  high  temperatures.     If  the  "  100  times"  in  the  comparison 

*  Proc.  of  the  Am..  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  1878. 
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above  refers  to  the  son's  heat-radiation  as  it  reaches  the  earth's 
surface,  as  seems  to  be  the  case,  then  the  numerical  coefficient 
in  the  conditions  above  should  be  increased  at  least  one-third 
for  the  loss  in  passing  through  the  atmosphere,  the  effect  of 
which  would  be  to  increase  considerably  tne  preceding  com- 
puted temperatures. 

26.  The  condition  which  determines  the  temperature  at 
which  a  body  in  space  at  the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the 
sun  would  stand  from  the  effect  of  the  sun's  thermal  radia- 
tion, is 

(87)  H=i-A 

in  which  EL,  as  in  the  case  of  (34),  is  a  function  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  form  of  (1),  (6),  etc,  according  to  the  assumed  law, 
and  in  which  d  and  a  are  the  relative  radiativities  and  abeorp- 
tivities  of  the  bodv  with  reference  to  lampblack,  supposed  to 
be  a  perfect  absorber.  In  a  lampblack  surface,  as  that  of  a 
black-bulb  thermometer,  or  any  one  in  which  there  is  no  selec- 
tive  absorption  and  radiatioD;  but  aU  the  wave-lengths  are 
radiated  in  the  same  proportions  as  those  of  a  lampblack  sur- 
face, we  have  d;a^l  in  the  resultant  of  the  radiations  and 
absorptions  of  all  wave-lengths. 
By  means  of  (1)  we  get  from  (37) 

(38)  ma^=i— A 

a 

as  the  condition  for  determining  the  temperature  r  of  the 
bodv.  But  here,  as  in  the  preceding  case  with  regard  to  the 
sun's  temperature,  the  uncertainty  in  the  true  value  of  m 
comes  in,  but  not  so  much  that  of  the  other  part  of  the  law, 
since  we  have  here  to  deal  with  temperatures  differing  but 
little  from  those  of  the  experiments  upon  which  the  law  is 
based,  and  so  have  to  extend  the  law  through  a  small  range 
only  of  temperature.  Dulong  and  Petit's  value  of  a  has  been 
shown  to  be  too  small  and  Pouillet's  value  of  m  too  large  for 
ordinary  temperatures  of  the  earth's  surface.  Taking,  there- 
fore, the  value  of  «= 1*0082  as  given  at  the  head  of  the  last 
column  but  one  of  the  table  of  §  4,  which  has  been  found  best  to 
satisfy  the  results  of  experiment  as  corrected  by  Stefan,  and  the 
value  of  ?/i=0*7188  in  §7,  and  putting  A=2*2,  as  heretofore, 
the  preceding  equation,  (38),  gives  in  any  case  in  which  ^/a=l, 
r=  — 33°  as  tne  temperature  at  which  the  body  would  stand,  as 
determined  from  the  preceding  condition  with  the  assumed 
value  of  the  constants,  and  as  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
earth  and  moon  if  their  surfaces  satisfied  the  conditions  above 
with  regard  to  radiation  and  absorption. 
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If  we  adopt  the  value  of  w= 0*652  and  value  of  a= 1*0088 
n  (29),  which  have  been  shown  to  be  probably  more  nearly 
:orrect  values  for  low  temperatures,  we  get  r=— 19*^.  With 
I  larger  value  of  the  solar  constant  these  temperatures  denoted 
)y  r  would  be  higher. 

By  means  of  (6)  we  get  from  (37) 

(39)  m-i-=i^A 

^     '  273*    *a 

The  most  probable  values  of  m  and  e  for  low  temperatures  are 
hat  of  §20,  m=0438,  for  the  former,  and  that  of  equation 
23)  for  the  latter,  though  the  value  of  m  here  deducea  from 
he  radiation  of  glass  at  high  temperatures  should  be  increased 
L  little  for  a  lampblack  surface.  With  these  values  (39)  gives 
r=291*^  or  T=18®,  which  is  a  little  above  the  mean  tempera- 
ure  of  the  earth's  surfaca  The  values  of  m  deduced  from 
experiments  at  high-  temperatures,  by  Dulong  and  Petit's  law 
ind  the  values  by  Stefan's  law  are  found  to  differ  very  much, 
he  former  being  the  greater,  and  the  same  is  true  with  regard 
o  any  modification  of  these  laws,  by  giving  different  values  to 
he  constants  a  and  e  in  the  general  expressions  of  (1)  and  (6), 
)ut  in  deducing  the  values  of  a  and  e  from  experiments  at 
ower  temperatures  we  find  that  the  correspondmg  values  of 
n  decrease  in  the  former  case  and  increase  in  the  latter,  so  that 
he  tendency  is  to  bring  them  nearer  together.  The  true 
'alue,  no  doubt,  lies  somewhere  between,  but  to  determine  it 
rith  greater  accuracy  it  is  important  to  have  experiments  upon 
adiation  at  much  lower  temperatures  than  those  of  any  experi- 
aents  yet  made. 


Lrt.  III.^ — StraUgraphic  Position  of  the  Olenellus  Fauna 
in  North  America  and  Europe  ;  by  Charles  D.  Walcott, 
of  the  U.  8.  Geological  Survey. 

(Ck)ntinued  from  page  392,  vol.  xzzvii.) 

Since  the  first  part  of  this  article  was  written  the  review  of 
11  the  species  known  to  me  from  the  Lower  Cambrian  or 
)lenellus  zone  in  North  America  has  been  completed.  To 
he  list  published  {ante^  pp.  388,  389)  there  are  to  be  added 
he  genera  Nothozoe,  Modioloides  and  Straparollina,  and  the 
pecies  LinguLeUa^  sp.  undet.,  CamereUa  minor,  n.  sp.,  Za7neUt' 
remchy  gen.  and  sp.  r  (Shaler  and  Foerste),  Scenella,  sp.  undet., 
Straparollina  remota  Billings,  Nothozoef  Vermontana  and 
Jlenoides  qtMdriceps  BL  &  W.  Paradoxides  f  Walcotti  is 
eferred  to  Olenellus  and  Modiolopsis  (f?)  prisca  to  Medio- 
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loides,  n.  gen.  The  entire  fauna  from  America  now  inclades 
67  genera,  134  species  and  10  varieties. 

Mdations  of  the  Lower  Cambrian  to  the  Middle  Camhri^in 
Fa'WMi. — In  the  Atlantic  Province  the  two  faunas  are  respec- 
tively called  Olenellus  and  Paradoxides,  from  the  most  typical 
genera  of  trilobites  occurring  in  them.  In  the  Cambrian  sec- 
tions of  the  Rocky  Mountain  or  Pacific  Province  and  the 
Appalachian  Province  there  is  a  Middle  Cambrian  fauna,  more 
or  less  distinctly  defined,  but  it  is  not  the  typical  Paradoxides 
fauna  of  the  Atlantic  Province.  On  this  account  the  Middle 
Cambrian  fauna  of  the  Atlantic  Province  will  be  spoken  of  as 
such,  or  as  the  Paradoxides  fauna;  and  the  term  Middle  Cam- 
brian will  be  used  when  other  portions,  or  the  entire  fauna  of 
the  Middle  Cambrian  are  referred  to. 

Physical  or  Stratiara/vhic  Relations. — The  Cambrian  sec- 
tion, on  Manuel's  Brook,  snows  a  continuous  deposition  of  sedi- 
ments, from  the  basal  conglomerate  through  Lower  Cambrian 
(Olenellus  zone)  time  to  and  through  Middle  Cambrian  (Para- 
doxides zone)  time;  a  thickness  of  about  250  feet  of  shale 
having  been  deposited  between  the  typical  Olenellus  zone  and 
the  Paradoxides  zone.  The  same  conditions  of  continuous  and 
conformable  sedimentation  appear  to  have  prevailed  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Atlantic  Province  in  Sweaen  and  Norway. 

The  great  conformable  sections  of  Cambrian  strata  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Province  do  not  show  any  break  in  the  sedi- 
mentation between  the  Lower,  Middle,  and  Upper  Cambrian 
strata,  except  near  the  eastern  shore  line,  as  in  the  Wasatch 
section  of  Utah,  where  strata  of  Upper  Cambrian  age  were 
not  deposited. 

In  Russia,  Britain,  Spain,  Sardinia,  and  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  in  New  Brunswick  and  Massachusetts,  the 
stratigraphic  relations  of  the  faunas  are  not  exhibited ;  and  in 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  Appalachian  regions  of  America  the  data 
are  wanting  by  which  to  place  the  faunas  stratigraphically  in 
any  one,  unbroken  section. 

As  far  as  known  the  physical  relations  of  the  faunas  do  not 
furnish  suflScient  reason  to  account  for  the  change  from  the 
Olenellus  to  the  Middle  Cambrian  fauna ;  and  there  is  no 
recognized  unconformity  indicative  of  a  physical  break  and  a 
consequent  time  interruption  in  the  deposition  of  the  sediments 
forming  the  strata  between  the  two  faunas. 

Zoological  Relations. — Under  this  head  will  be  mentioned 
(1)  the  species  that  range  from  the  Lower  Cambrian  into  the 
Middle  Cambrian,  in  each  typical  province  of  the  Olenellus 
fauna ;  (2)  the  relation  of  the  genera  and  species,  irrespective 
of  geographic  distribution  and  vertical  range ;  (3)  the  com- 
parison of  the  faunas  as  a  whole. 
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.  New  York  and  Vermont — The  Olenellus  fauna  appears 
have  a  great  vertical  range  in  New  York,  as  shown  by  the 
nbrian  strata  of  Washington  and  Kensselaer  counties.  I 
e  called  it  14,000  feet,*  but  this  may  be  modified  by  a  more 
ailed  study  of  the  sections.  About  2,000  feet  from  the 
imit  of  the  strata  assigned  to  the  Cambrian,  the  fauna  con- 
is  Olenelltcs  asaphoid^  but  with  it  occurs  the  species  Zin- 
eUa  GranvillensiSj  Linnarsaonia  aagittalis  va^,  Taconicay 
nostus  desiderata^  Agnostus  of  the  type  of  A.  meiformisy 
crodiecus  connexus  and  Zacanthoides  Eatoni^  all  of  which 
representative  species  of  the  Paradoxides  fauna.  Professor 
B.  D wight  has  recently  permitted  me  to  examine  the  type 
cimens  of  Olenoides  Stiasingensis  Dwight,  Leperditia 
ninaD wight,  and  Kutorgina  Stissingenais  Dwight,  from  the 
idle  Cambrian  strata  of  Dutchess  County,  New  York, 
ne  of  these  species  occur  in  the  Olenellus  fauna,  and  the 
moides  belongs  to  the  type  of  the  genus  occurring  in  the 
ddle  Cambrian  rocks  of  Utah.  Kuto^rgina  StiasingenMS  is 
I  representative  of  Kutorgina  Lahradorica  of  the  Lower 
mbnan,  and  L^rditia  ebinina  belongs  to  a  division  of  the 
lus  that  incluoes  a  similar  type,  from  a  bed  referred  to  the 
ddle  Cambrian,  in  the  Grand  Cafion  section  in  Arizona. 
ese  species  indicate  that  the  Middle  Cambrian  fauna  of 
tern  New  York  has  the  general  f  acies  of  that  of  the  Southern 
)palachian  and  Rock^  Mountain  provinces, 
[n  the  Georgia  section  of  Northern  Vermont  the  Olenellus 
le  has  a  thickness  of  about  500  feet.f  With  the  possible 
jeption  of  Ptychopa/ria  Adamsi  none  of  the  species  are 
own  to  range  upward  in  the  section. 

Rocky  Mountain  Area, — In  the  Rocky  Mountain  area  the 
reka  District  and  Highland  Range  sections  show  the  rela- 
ns  of  the  Lower,  Middle  and  Upper  Cambrian  faunas. :{:  In 
jh  section  the  Olenellus  fauna  is  confined  to  a  comparatively 
rrow  zone,  just  above  the  non-fossiliferous  quartzite. 
[n  the  Eureka  District  the  fauna  consists  of  but  six  species  : 
itorgina  ProspectensiSy  Scendla  conula^  Olenoides  quadri- 
}Sj  Olenellus  Oilhertiy  0,  Iddingsi  and  Anomocare parvum, 
these,  two  species,  Olenoides  qvudri<:eps  and  SceneUa 
ivlay  are  found  500  feet  higher  in  the  section.§ 
rhe  Olenellus  fauna,  in  tne  Highland  Range  section,  in- 
ides  only  Olenellus  GHherti  and  0,  Iddin^si,\  One  hun- 
3d  feet  higher  in  the  section  Hyolithes  BiUingsi  is  found, 
\t  as  in  the  Eureka  section,  Stenotheca  elongata  occurs  2,000 

♦This  Jounial,  III,  vol.  xxxv,  1888,  p.  242. 

fBuU.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  No.  30,  1886,  pp.  15-20. 

t  BuU.  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey,  No.  30,  1886,  Introduction. 

g  Op.  dt,  p.  32.  I  Op.  cit,  pp.  33,  34. 
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feet  above  the  Olenellus  zone,  although  a  Lower  Cambrian 
species  in  the  Atlantic  Province. 

In  the  Pioche  section  *  the  f  anna  of  the  Olenellns  zone  is 
larger.  It  includes  Eocystitesff  longidactylus  t  ZinffvleUa 
EUa^  Kutorgina  jpannma^  Acrothde  snisidtuij  Aofvtreta 
gemma^  Orthis  Hxghlamdensis^  Hyolithes  BiUingH,  Olendlui 
CfUbertij  Olenoides  levis,  Crepicephalvs  Axigvsta  and  C.  LiUr 
ana.  Of  these  Eocystites  ff  longidactylus  is  very  doabtf  ally 
identified  by  single  plates;  Kutorgina panvla^  Acrothde  swh 
siduaj  Acrotreta  gemma  and  Ilyolitnes  BiUingsi  pass  to  the 
zone  above  or  that  carrying  Olenellns. 

In  the  Wasatch  section  of  Utah  Olenellus  CHIherti  occurs  in 
a  narrow  band  of  arenaceous  shale  that  is  subjacent  to  silico- 
argillaceous  shales,  containing  a  number  of  species  that  I  form- 
erly referred  to  the  Olenellus  fauna.  Restricting  the  fauna  to 
only  those  species  occurring  in  association  with  Olenellus  or  a 
grouping  of  species  characteristic  of  the  Olenellus  zone,  where 
Olenellus  is  present,  all  the  species,  with  the  exception  of 
Olenellus  Guherti  and  Cruziana  sp,  ^,  are  referred  to  the 
Middle  Cambrian  fauna. 

In  the  section  of  Mount  Stephen  and  Castle  Mountain,  in 
British  Columbia,  Mr.  McConnellf  found  the  Olenellus  fauna 
at  the  base  of  the  Castle  Mountain  limestone ;  beneath  it  there 
are  dark-colored  argillites  and  sandstones,  estimated  at  over 
10,000  feet  in  thicEness,  which  correspond  in  position  and 
character  to  the  pre-Olenellus  strata  oi  the  Wasatch  section, 
which  are  referred  to  the  Algonkian  Period.  In  the  collection 
made  by  Mr.  McConnell  from  the  Olenellus  zone  there  are 
Olenellus  sp.  ?,  Ptychoparia  Adamsi  and  Protypus  se7iectus. 
The  fauna  of  the  Middle  Cambrian  zone  is  2,000  feet  higher 
in  the  section  and  includes  in  the  collection  made  by  Dr. 
Rominger : 


Sponge ? 

L ingulella  3fc  Con nelli  (sp- ) 
Crania?  Columbiana  Walcott. 
Linnarssonia^  like  X.  sagittalis, 
Aei'otreta  gemma  var.  depressa 

Walcott. 
Kutorgina  pannula  White. 
Orthis  sp.? 

Orthisifia  Alberta  Walcott. 
Scenella  connla  Walcott. 
Platyceras  Romingera  Walcott. 


HyolitheUus. 

Agnostics  interstrictus  White. 
Karlia  Stephenensis  White. 
Olenoides  Nevadensis  Meek. 
Zaca7ithoides  spinosus  Walcott. 
Bojthyuriscus  Howelli  Walcott. 
Bathyuriscus  (Kootenia)  Dav^ 

soni  Walcott. 
Ogygopsis  Klotzi  Rominger. 
Ptychoparia  Cordillerce  Komin- 

ger. 


*  Op.  cit..  p.  35. 

f  Geol.  and  Nat.  Hist.  Survey  Canada,   Ann.   Rept.  new  ser.,  voL  ii,  1887; 
Rept  GeoL  Structure  of  a  portion  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  p.  29  D. 
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le  slender  Hyolithellas  is  much  like  H,  micana  of  the 
lellos  fauna,  bat,  in  the  absence  of  the  characteristic  oper- 
tn,  it  does  not  seem  best  to  identify  it  as  the  same  species, 
s  known  at  present  six  species  only  pass  from  the  Olenel- 
sone  to  the  superjacent  strata,  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
ince.  They  are  :  Kntorgina  pannvla^  Acrothde  svheidua, 
otreta  gemma^  SceneUa  connula^  Hyolithea  BiU/i/ngsi  and 
\mde8  quadriceps.  Of  these  Acrotreta  gemma  extends  up 
le  Upper  Cambrian  zone,  in  Montana. 
^exofoundiand. — The  fauna  of  the  Olenellus  zone  contains 
one  species  that  ranges  up  into  the  Paradoxides  zone — 
lithes  princeps.  Ayraulos  si/renuus  is  closely  allied  to 
aulos  sodalis  of  the  Paradoxides  fauna,  and  Pla/tyceraa 
uBvum  is  very  like  P.  minutissim^  of  the  Upper  Cam- 

3. 

he  i-eview  of  the  sections  shows  but  little  specific  relation- 
between  the  two  faunas,  as  only  nine  species  are  now 
^ra  to  range  from  zone  to  zone.  A  review  of  the  genera 
rs  a  large  percentage  common  to  the  two  zones.  Of  the 
cenera  of  the  Olenellus  zone  47  pass  up  into  the  Middle 
ibrian. 
he  genera  confined  to  the  Lower  Cambrian,  in  America, 


Leptomitus. 

Coleoloides. 

Protopharetra. 

Spirocyathus. 

Coscinocyaihus. 

Ethmophyllum. 

Modioloides. 

Hyolithellus  ? 

Protocaris. 

Olenellus. 

Bathynotus. 

AvaloniA. 

Fordilla. 
Uelenia. 

Oryctocephalus 
Protypus. 

:he  European  genera,  the 

following  five : 

Mickwitzia. 

Medusites  ? 

Volborthella. 

Frsena. 

Platysonites. 

referred  only  to  the  Lower  Cambrian. 

[.  Pelations  of  the  Genera  and  Species  of  the  Lower  and 

Mle   Cambrian. — The  comparison  between  the  two  sub- 

uas  will  be  made  by  considering  the  genera  and  species  of 

h  class  of  the  Lower  Cambrian  and  comparing  it  with  the 

xe  class  of  the  Middle  Cambrian  fauna. 

AZjrcB. — As  far  as  known  to  me,  there  are  no  true  Al^SB  in 

J  ro<;ks  of  the  Lower  Cambrian.     That  such  forms  existed, 

3re  can  scarcely  be  any  doubt,  but  after  a  study  of  all  of  the 

ported  species,  I  think  that  they  can  be  referred  to  trails  of 

i^M.  JouK.  Soi.— Thied  Sbkies,  Vol.  XXXVm,  No.  223.— July,  188*9. 
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worms  or  inollusks  with  much  more  propriety  than  to  the 
Alff8B.  Specimens  of  Cruziana,  collected  in  Newfoundland, 
lead  me  to  think  that  it  is  a  trail  or  burrow  and  not  an  Al^ 

No  traces  of  land  vegetation  have  been  discovered  iiitiie 
rocks  of  the  Cambrian  Period. 

SpongicB. — The  sponges  of  the  Lower  Cambrian  are  limited 
to  two  genera,  of  which  one,  Protospongia,  is  found  in  the 
upper  beds  of  the  Olenellus  zone  of  the  Atlantic  Province, 
and  also  in  the  Middle  Cambrian  in  Nevada,  New  Brunswick, 
Newfoundland,  Wales  and  Sweden.  Leptomitus  is  confined  to 
the  Lower  Cambrian. 

Ilydrozoa, — It  is  to  the  researches  of  Dr.  A.  G.  Nathoret 
that  we  owe  a  knowledge  of  the  occurrence  of  Medusae  in  the 
Lower  Cambrian  rocks  of  Sweden.  By  a  serif^s  of  compari- 
sons between  the  casts  found  in  the  rocks  at  Lu^as  and  the 
casts  made  by  the  impressions  of  recent  Medusse,  more  espe- 
cially of  Aurelia  aurita  and  Cyrena  capiUata^  he  has  shown 
that  it  is  extremely  probable,  if  not  certain,  that  the  delicately 
constructed  Medusae  lived  during  the  Lower  Cambrian  epoch 
and  left  traces  of  their  existence  in  the  clays  and  sands  of  the 
seashore.  Dr.  Nathorst  figures  and  describes*  Medusites  Lind- 
stromiJJiiiTir%,y  M.favoaus  Nathorst  and  M,  rod  lata  Linnrs., 
and  states  that  he  thinks  the  so-called  species  of  Eopliyton  are 
the  casts  of  trails  made  by  the  Medusae  in  moving  along  the 
sea  bed. 

There  are,  in  the  collections  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  a  group  of  forms  from  the  middle  part  of  the  Cambrian 
in  Alabama,  that  appear  to  be  generically  related  to  Mednsitei 
Lindstromi,  They  will  be  described  with  the  description  of 
the  Middle  and  Tipper  Cambrian  fauna.  In  ascending  the 
eological  series,  it  is  not  until  the  lithographic  slate  of  the 

p])er  Jura,  at  Solenhofen,  etc.,  is  reached,  that  traces  of  the 
Medusae  are  again  met  vnih. 

The  Graptolitidae  are  represented  by  two  species  that  are  pro- 
visionally referred  to  the  genera  Pliyllograptus  and  Cliraaco- 
graptus.  These  generic  types  are  not  met  with  again  until  the 
base  of  the  Ordovician  is  reached,  where  they  are  largely  devel- 
oped. Mr.  Matthew  has  described  two  species  of  graptolites 
from  the  Middle  Cambrian  of  New  Brunswick,  which  he  refers 
to  Dendrograptus  and  Protograptus. 

Acti7iozoa,''\t  has  been  an  open  question  for  some  years 
whether  the  forms  referred  to  the  genus  Archseocyathus  were 
corals  or  sponges.  Dr.  G.  J.  Hinde  has  recently  reviewed  the 
genera  and  species,  and  concluded  that  they  form  a  special  family 
of  the  Zoantharia  sclerodermata^  in  some  features  allied  to  the 

*  Kongl.  Svenska  VeteDskaps-Akademiens  Handlingar,  Bandet  19,  N.  1,  1881. 
Cm  Aflrjck  af  Medusor  i  Sverigres  Kambriska  Lajrer. 
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^roup  of  perforated  corals.  A  re-study  of  all  the  species  and 
^  personal  examination  of  Dr.  Hinde's  specimens  leads  me  to 
a^ree  with  him  that  they  should  be  referred  to  the  Actinozoa. 

With  the  exception  of  the  single  doubtful  species  of  Archae- 
ocyathus,  described  by  Mr.  Matthew,  from  the  Paradoxides 
zone  of  St.  John,  N.  iB.,  A.f  pavonoidea^  there  are  no  repre- 
sentatives of  this  family  (ArchsBocyathinsB)  in  the  later  Cam- 
brian. The  first  true  corals  met  with  in  the  ascending  series 
occur  near  the  base  of  the  Ordovician. 

Eohinodennata. — The  Echinodermata  are  represented  by  a 
few  scattered  plates  of  a  species  of  Cvstid,  which  is  referred 
provisionally  to  the  genus  Eocystites.  It  is  impossible  to  make 
any  comparison  between  it  and  the  Cystids  of  the  Middle 
Cambrian. 

A^nneLida^  etc. — The  trails,  burrows  and  tracks  of  animals, 
that  occur  in  the  Lower  Cambrian,  are  nearly  all  duplicated  in 
the  Upper  Cambrian.  This  is  true  of  the  genera  I^lanolites, 
Helminthoidichnites,  Scolithus  and  Cruziana,  of  the  American 
rocks.  As  far  as  determined  by  traces  left  by  their  passage 
the  same  type  of  animals  existed  throughout  the  Cambrian. 

Srachiopoda, — The  Brachiopoda,  with  10  genera  and   29 
species,  afford  a  much  broader  opportunity  for  comparison,  but 
even  here  the  specific  connection  is  very  slight  between  the 
two  zones.     Of  the  genera,  Lingulella  is  represented  in  the 
Paradoxides  zone  by  a  group  of  forms  that .  have  received  the 
names  Z.  Linguloide^  and  Z.  Dawsoni^  in  New  Brunswick ; 
Lingulella  sp.,  in  Linnarsson's  Brachiopoda  of  the  Paradoxides 
1>ed8  of  Sweden  (Plate  III,  figs.  24r-28),  and  L,  GranviUenais^ 
in  the  Olenellus  zone  of  New  x  ork.     The  species  of  the  genus 
Acrotreta,  of  the  Paradoxides  zone  of  Sweden  and  New  Bruns- 
wick and  the  Middle  Cambrian  zone  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Province,  are  so  closely  allied  to  the  species  from  the  Olenellus 
zone  in  Nevada  that  we  consider  that  one  species.  A,  gemma^ 
ranges  from  the  base  of  the  Cambrian  through  to  the  Upper 
Cambrian.     AcrotheU  sttbsidica  also  ranges  from  the  Lower 
Cambrian  to  the  Middle  Cambrian,  in  the  Bocky  Mountains ; 
and  A.  Matthewi^  of  the  Paradoxides  zone  of  New  Brunswick, 
is  a  closely  allied  if  not  indentical  species. 

The  ffenus  Iphidea  has  a  vertical  range  from  the  Olenellus 
zone  in  Labrador,  to  the  Middle  Cambrian  in  Sweden,  where  it 
is  found  in  the  Paradoxides  beds.  A  very  closely  allied  s])ecies 
also  occurs  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  Cambrian  section,  in  the 
Grand  Canon  of  Arizona,  an  horizon  that  will  probably  be 
referred  to  the  Middle  Cambrian. 

The  genus  Eutorgina  has  one  species,  K,  Lahradorica^  that 
has  a  wide  geographic  range,  and  a  closely  allied  representative 
species,  K.  Stisaingejisis,  occurs  in  the  Middle  Cambrian  zone 
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of  New  York.  K.pannula  ranges  from  the  Olenellus  zone  to 
the  Middle  Cambrian,  in  Nevada,  and  is  found  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  Olenellus  zone  in  New  York. 

Ltnnarssonia  sdgittalis  var^  Taconica  is  scarcely  to  be  con 
sidered  a  typical  Olenellus  zone  species,  as  it  occurs  so  high  in 
the  Lower  Cambrian  section.  Still,  as  it  is  associated  with " 
Olenellus  we  may  consider  it  as  forming  a  part  of  the  fauna, 
and  compare  it  directly  with  the  same  species  as  found  in  the 
Paradoxides  zone  of  New  Brunswick  aijd  Sweden.  Of  the  six 
species  of  the  genus  Obolella  none  are  known  to  occur  in  the 
Middle  Cambrian,  and  it  is  not  until  we  reach  the  Upper  Cam- 
brian that  we  find  representatives  of  the  genus.  The  genus 
Orthis,  as  represented  by  0.  Salemensis  and  O.  Highlandensis 
(the  broad  and  narrow  hinge  types),  is  not  known  to  occur  in 
the  Middle  Cambrian  zone,  although  both  forms  of  the  genus 
are  represented  in  the  Ordovician.  Among  the  species  re- 
ferred to  Orthisina,  we  find  that  O,  orientalis  is  very  closely 
related  to  O.pejnna  of  the  Upper  Cambrian,  also  that  O./esti- 
nata  is  of  the  type  of  O.  exporecta  of  the  Paradoxides  zone  of 
Sweden  and  Orthts  BiUin^si  of  the  New  Brunswick  Middle 
Cambrian.  Gamer eUa  antiauata  and  G,  minor  have  no  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Middle  or  Upper  Cambrian. 

As  a  whole,  the  Brachiopooa  are  strongly  represented  in  the 
Lower  Cambrian  and  do  not  exhibit  any  special  evidence  of 
embryonic  character  when  compared  with  the  fauna  of  the 
Middle  and  Upper  Cambrian. 

Lamellihranchiata. — The  genus  Fordilla  and  the  form  de- 
scribed as  Modioloides  prisca  appear  to  be  the  representatives 
of  the  Lamellibranchiata  in  the  Olenellus  zone.  The  presence 
of  these  two  shells  is  of  unusual  interest,  as  none  of  the  same 
class  are  met  with  in  the  geologic  succession  before  the  abrupt 
appearance  of  the  groupof  species  in  the  Arenig  (Lower  Ordo- 
vician) strata  of  South  Wales. 

Gasteropoda. — Among  the  Gasteropoda,  the  genus  Scenella 
is  represented  in  the  tjpper  Cambrian  by  simple  patelloid 
sheila  It  has  not  been  found  in  the  Paradoxides  fauna  of  the 
Atlantic  basin,  but  in  the  Middle  Cambrian  strata  of  the  Mt 
Stephen  section  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  a  representative 
species  was  found  by  Dr.  Rominger.  The  forms  referred  to 
tne  genus  Stenotheca  are  veiy  closely  allied  if  not  identical  in 
the  Lower  and  Middle  Cambrian  zones.  S,  niaosa^  of  the 
Lower  Cambrian,  and  S.  Acadica  of  the  Paradoxides  zone  are 
examples  of  this  intimate  specific  relationship.  The  little  Pla- 
tyceras  of  the  Lower  Cambrian  has  a  representative  in  the  form 
described  by  Dr.  C.  Rominger  from  tne  Mt  Stephen  Middle 
Cambrian  of  British  Columbia.  A  single  species  in  the  Upper 
Cambrian  connects  this  genus  with  the  Ordovician  fauna.    Jrleu- 
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naria  AtUeborensis  does  not  appear  to  have  a  representa- 
bef ore  reaching  the  species  of  tne  Lower  Ordovician  fauna, 
StraparoUina  remota  has  no  connection  through  the  known 
ile  Cambrian  fauna  with  the  fauna  of  the  Ordovician. 
teropoda, — The  four  genera  and  fifteen  species  of  this 
I  are  very  strongly  related  to  those  of  the  Middle  Cam- 
1  fauna.  Ilyolithes  princeps  is  a  large  form  that  is  very 
idant  in  the  Olenellus  zone,  and  it  has  a  great  geographical 
e.  It  is  found  in  Western  Nevada,  Eastern  Massachusetts 
Eastern  Newfoundland.  A  closely  allied  if  not  identical 
ies  occurs  in  the  Paradoxides  zone  in  Newfoundland.  H, 
imu8  of  the  Paradoxides  zone  of  Bohemia  is  of  this  same 
ific  type,  although  differing  considerably  in  detail  of  form. 
imericanus  is  very  closely  allied  in  form  to  If.  Acadica 
be  Paradoxides  zone  in  New  Brunswick,  and  the  same 

is  abundant  in  the  Upper  Cambrian  of  the  Mississippi 
ey,  under  the  name  of  Ji.  primordialis.  H.  BiUvngn  is 
vn  to  range  from  the  Lower  to  the  Middle  Cambrian,  and 
>een  found  in  Labrador,  New  York  and  Nevada.  H.  com- 
iSj  JI.  impar,  H.  quadricostatus  and  H.  Terranovicvs  are 
ies  which  do  not  appear  to  have  representatives  in  the 
lie  Cambrian  fauna.  //.  similis  is  very  much  like  3, 
itts  of  the  Paradoxides  zone  of  Bohemia.  The  genera 
lithellus  and  Coleoloides  do  not  appear  to  be  represented 
veil  authenticated  species  in  the  Middle  Cambrian.  Sal- 
la  is  not  met  with  again  until  the  Ordovician  fauna  is 
led  and  there  very  doubtfully. 

mstacea. — Of  the  true  Crustaceans,  Zeperditia  derma- 
*^  has  a  close  specific  relationship  with  an  undescribed 
ies  from  the  Middle  Cambrian  of  the  Grand  Canon  section 
Arizona;  and  a  representative  species,  Z.  Stissingensis, 
rs  in  the  New  York  Middle  Cambrian, 
le  genus  Aristozoa,  although  abundantly  represented  in 
Silurian  fauna  of  Europe,  is  not  known  from  the  Middle 
brian  fauna.  Protocans  Ma^shi  still  remains  the  oldest 
vn  Phyllopod  crustacean.  The  Upper  Cambrian  Phyllo- 
JBymenocaHs  vermdcauda,  is  the  next  met  with,  unless 
5  of  the  forms  referred  to  Stenotheca,  in  the  Paradoxides 
,  are  portions  of  the  carapace  of  some  species  whose  gen- 
relations  are  undetermined. 

rUobita, — The  sixteen  genera  and  fifty-three  species  of  tri- 
-es  constitute  less  than  one-third  of  the  entire  fauna.  The 
e  of  variation  among  the  genera  and  species  includes  forms 

and  without  eyes,  and  with  and  without  facial  sutures, 
of  the  surprising  facts  is  that  the  genus  Agnostus,  which 
been  theoretically  considered  the  ancestral  form  of  the 
bite,  does  not  appear  to  exist  in  the  lower  portion  of  the 
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Olenellus  faana,  but,  as  shown  by  Brogger,  in  Sweden  it  is 
more  typical  of  the  Middle  Cambrian  than  of  the  Olenellus  zona 
The  nndoubted  species  of  the  genns,  known  from  the  Olenelhs 
zone,  are  foimd  in  the  upper  portion,  in  association  with  types 
of  the  Middle  Cambrian  fauna.  The  reference  of  AgnoHui 
nohilis  Ford,  from  the  lower  part,  to  Agnostus  is  very  doubt- 
ful, as  the  form  is  probably  a  Microdiscus.  The  type  which, 
by  a  priori  reasoning,  should  succeed  Agnostus  is  Microdiscnfiy 
with  its  three  and  Four  segments  and  eyeless  cephalic  shield. 
As  known,  however,  it  occurs  at  the  base  of  the  Olenelliu 
zone,  and  its  specific  variations  indicate  prolonged  existence  in 
a  period  of  which  the  record  has  not  yet  been  discovered. 
Beaching  its  known  maximum  development,  in  species  and 
size,  in  the  Olenellus  zone,  the  genus  diminishes  in  the  Para- 
doxides  zone  in  about  the  same  ratio  that  Agnostus  increases 
in  importance.  In  the  Upper  Cambrian  Microdiscus  is  repre- 
sented only  by  Pemphigaspis  bullata  Hall.  Agnostus  continues 
on  into  the  Middle  Ordovician.  MiorodiscK^  connexus^  of  the 
upper  portion  of  the  Olenellus  zone,  in  New  York,  is  the  Para- 
doxides  zone  type  of  the  genus,  M.pxinctaUis^  while  J/,  scubpim^ 
of  the  lower  Paradoxides  zone  of  South  Wales,  is  the  Olenellus 
zone  type,  M.  speciosus. 

The  genus  Olenellus  has  been  found  wherever  the  Lower 
Cambrian  fauna  is  known.  It  presents  great  variation  in  speciiic 
characters,  and  I  have  included  several  of  the  species  m  the 
sub-genus  Mesonacis.  The  marked  difference  between  this 
genus  and  Paradoxides  is  the  absence  of  true  facial  sutures  and 
m  the  general  configuration  of  the  central  portion  of  the  head, 
more  notably  in  the  form  of  the  eye.  Among  the  species  of 
Paradoxides  the  eyes  of  P,  rwjulo^us  Corda  and  the  group  of 
species  from  the  St.  John  terrane,  of  New  Brunswick,  approach 
most  nearly  to  those  of  Olenellus.  In  the  type  O.  liio^npsoni, 
the  distinction  between  it  and  Paradoxides  is  very  striking.  J 
The  absence  of  facial  sutures  and  the  long  spine-like  telson  J 
finds  no  counterpart  in  the  latter. 

0,  {Mesonucis)  Vemiontana  has  the  typical  Paradoxides  form 
of  pygidium,  also  a  peculiar  posterior  series  of  thoracic  segments 
that  are  related  to  those  of  Paradoxides.  This  species  appears 
as  a  link  between  the  type  O,  Thompsoni  and  the  reraaming 
species  referred  to  the  genus,  all  of  which  have  a  pygidium 
like  that  of  Paradoxides,  and  none  of  the  pleurae  of  the  tho- 
racic segments  are  prolonged,  as  in  the  type  of  the  genus  and 
in  the  young  of  some  species  of  Paradoxides. 

I  would  here  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  while  no  true 
facial  sutures  may  exist  in  Olenellus  there  is,  on  the  underside 
of  the  test  of  the  head,  a  line* like  depression  that  corresponds 
hi  pontion  to  the  suture  in  Paradoxides.    It  may  be  well  to 
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note  that  Olenellus  resembles  the  living  Limulns  in  having 
well  developed  eyes,  without  the  presence  of  facial  sutures. 
The  external  resemblance  to  Limulus  is  further  enhanced  by 
the  telson-like  pygidium  of  O.  Thomj^soni.  The  structure  of 
the  cephalic  appendages  of  the  trilobite  also  relate  it  to  Limu- 
lus.* 

If  we  consider  the  head  of  Limulns  to  belong  to  a  more 
highly  or^nized  form  than  the  head  of  Paradoxides,  the  fact 
that  the  head  of  Olenellns  is  without  facial  sutures  does  not 
make  it  rank  below  Paradoxides.  In  fact,  Olenellus  Broggerij 
of  Newfoundland,  impresses  me  as  being  as  highly  organized 
as  any  of  the  species  of  Paradoxides,  if  not  more  highly. 
Olenellus  Thampsoni  and  0.  GUherti  might  be  considered  the 

Srogenitors  of  Paradoxides,  inasmuch  as  they  have  a  strong 
evelopment  of  the  pleura  of  one  of  the  thoracic  segments,  a 
feature  that  is  present  in  the  young  of  P.  Bohemicus^  but  does 
not  continue  in  the  adult. 

American  paleontologists  have  considered  the  genus  Olenel- 
lus as  the  descendant  of  Paradoxides,  but  the  fact  of  occurrence 
proves  such  a  theory  to  be  incorrect.  The  argument  advanced 
by  Mr.  Ford,t  that  the  young  of  Olenellus  asaphoides  passed 
through  the  Paradoxides  stage,  in  its  embryonic  development, 
may  be  explained  in  another  way,  by  assuming  that  the  species 
of  Olenellus,  having  the  pleurae  of  the  third  segment  prolonged 
(macropleural),  originated  earlier  than  those  with  the  plenite  of 
uniform  length  (brachypleural),  and  hence  the  prolonged 
pleurse  are  shown  only  in  the  embryonic  phases  of  growth  in 
the  brachypleural  species.  As  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Ford,  the 
genus  Paradoxides,  like  Olenellus,  has  brachypleural  and  ma- 
cropleural species,  but  it  is  significant  that  it  is  in  the  young 
of  Paradoxides  that  the  macropleural  feature  of  0,  Thamjh 
soni  is  developed,  while  in  the  adult  it  is  reduced  to  a  very 
insignificant  character.  That  an  intimate  if  not  a  genetic  rela- 
tionship exists  between  Olenellus  and  Paradoxides  there  is 
little  doubt.  Olenellub  exhibits  greater  specific  variation  and 
is  more  diversified  by  spines  on  the  head  and  thorax,  but  in 
the  essential  elements  or  structure  it  is  very  closelv  related  to 
Paradoxides.  With  the  exception  of  O.  {Mesoiiams)  Vei^mon- 
tana  there  are  no  known  connecting  species  between  the  typi- 
cal forms  of  the  two  genera. 

The  genus  Olenoides  is  largely  developed  in  the  Middle 
Cambrian  of  the  interior  of  the  continent.  One  species  only, 
O.  Jitarcouiy  is  found  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  Olenellus 
zone.  Two  other  species,  0.  Fordi  and  0.  quadriceps^  are  in 
the  upper  portion,  near  the  passage  between  the  Lower  and 

♦Bull.  Mu8.  Comp  Zool.  Harvard  Collego.  vol.  viii,  No.  10,  1881,  pp.  208-211. 
f  Thi8  Journal,  III,  vol  xxii,  1881,  pp.  250-259. 
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Middle  Cambrian.  As  far  as  the  specimens  of  O.  Mareoui  of 
the  Lower  Cambrian  will  permit  of  comparison,  it  and  0. 
jrev€ulensis  of  the  Upper  Cambrian  are  closely  related. 

The  two  species  of  Zacanthoides,  Z.  EcUcni  and  Z.  levis^  are 
representative  species  of  the  genns,  and  serve  to  unite  the 
fauna  with  that  of  the  Middle  Cambrian,  as  Z.  typical  is  and 
several  species  occur  in  the  Middle  Cambrian  of  the  interior  of 
the  continent  The  genera  Bathjnotus,  Avalonia,  Orycto- 
cephalns  and  Protypns  are  pecnliar  to  the  fanna  and  do  not 
appear  to  be  represented  in  the  Middle  or  Upper  Cambrian. 

Conocorypfie  trilineata  is  one  of  the  best  marked  forms  in 
the  New  York  Lower  Cambrian,  and  is  closely  related  to  C. 
elegcms  and  C,  caronata^  of  the  Paradoxides  zone,  in  having 
the  same  general  form  and  in  the  absence  of  eyes.  The  eenns 
Ptychoparia  is  represented  by  nine  species,  all  of  which  are 
more  or  less  closely  related  to  forms  in  the  Middle  and  Upper 
Cambrian. 

Agraulos  strenuus  is  represented  in  the  Upper  Cambrian  by 
A.  soeialis.  HHpsocephalus  Nordenshioldi^  of  Sweden,  is 
represented  by  E.  Hoffi  of  the  Paradoxides  zone  of  Bohemia. 
Gr^cephalus  Av^usta  and  C.  LUiana  are  types  that  are  more 
or  less  abundant  in  the  Upper  Cambrian  fauna  of  the  interior 
of  the  continent.  They  are  not  represented,  to  my  knowledge, 
in  the  Middle  Cambrian  fauna.  The  small  head  that  I  have 
referred  to  Anomoaire  pa/rvum  may  be  compared  to  A.  suk^i- 
turn  of  the  Paradoxides  beds  of  Sweden.     The  genus  Soleno- 

?lcura,  with  its  five  species,  is  also  well  developed  in  the  Middle 
lambrian  fanna.  S,  Howleyi,  from  the  base  of  the  Olenellus 
zone  of  Newfoundland,  is  very  closely  related  to  the  type  of 
the  genus,  S.  holometopa^  of  the  Paradoxides  zone  of  Sweden. 
Comparison  of  the  Faunas  as  a  whole, — The  first  thing 
that  strikes  one  in  comparing  the  fauna  of  the  Olenellus  zone 
with  that  of  the  Middle  Cambrian  is  that  the  latter  is  not 
whollv  known,  or  in  other  words,  there  existed  somewhere  a 
Middle  Cambrian  fauna  which  has  not  yet  been  foand.  We 
are  now  obtaining  evidence  of  a  considerable  fauna  that  lived 
during  Middle  Cambrian  time,  on  the  west  or  Pacific  coast  of 
what  then  existed  as  the  North  American  continent,  and  of 
which  there  is  scarcely  any  representation  in  the  Middle  Cam- 
brian or  Paradoxides  fauna  of  the  Atlantic  Province.  This 
will  add  to  the  fauna,  hut  there  is  still  a  notable  absence  of 
certain  forms  in  the  Middle  Cambrian  fauna  which  are  present 
in  the  Lower  Cambrian.  The  first  noticeable  exception  is  the 
absence  of  representatives  of  the  peculiar  group  of  corals  that 
occur  in  the  Olenellus  zone.  With  a  single  possible  exception 
the  Archseocyathinae  are  not  represented  in  the  Middle  Cam- 
brian. 
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Among  the  Brachiopoda  the  genus  Obolella  has  a  large 
development  in  the  Lower  Cambrian  and  is  present  in  the 
Upper  Cambrian,  but  is  scarcely  represented  m  the  Middle 
Cambrian  ;  and  the  Brachiopoda,  as  a  whole,  are  more  largely 
developed  in  species  and  number  of  individuals  than  in  the 
Middle  Cambrian.  Lamellibranchs  are  represented  in  the 
Lower  Cambrian,  but  not  in  the  Middle  Cambrian. 

Among  the  Gasteropods,  Pleurotomaria  and  StraparoUina  are 
yet  to  be  discovered  in  the  Middle  Cambrian.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  Phyllopod  crustacean  Protocaris  Ma/rshi, 

Viewing  the  Olenellus  fauna  as  a  whole  and  comparing 
it  with  the  known  Middle  Cambrian  fauna  of  the  Atlantic 
Basin,  or  the  Paradoxides  fauna,  the  impression  made  is  that 
the  former  is  more  highly  differentiated,  and,  zoologicallv  con- 
sidered, the  successor  of  the  Paradoxides  fauna.  If,  m  our 
comparison,  we  include  the  Middle  Cambrian  fauna  of  the  inte- 
rior of  the  continent,  thii^  conclusion  will  be  changed,  owing 
to  the  presence  of  a  group  of  trilobites.  from  Ihe  Middle  Cam- 
brian of  Nevada,  Utah  and  British  Columbia,  that  includes 
the  genera  Olenoides,  Asaphiscus,  Bathyuriscus,  Karlia  and 
Ogygopsis.  These  genera  suggest  the  trilobites  of  the  second 
or  Ordovician  fauna,  and  serve  to  connect  the  Middle  Cambrian 
faana  so  closely  with  the  second  fauna  that  the  idea  of  its 
preceding  the  (Jlenellus  fauna  cannot  be  entertained. 

It  was  owing  to  the  comparison  made  between  the  two 
faunas  in  the  Atlantic  Basin  that  led  me  to  so  long  retain  tlie 
view  that  the  Olenellus  fauna  succeeded  the  Paradoxides  fauna 
in  time,  and  to  think  that  the  Paradoxides  fauna  would  be 
found,  if  at  all,  beneath  the  Olenellus  zone,  in  the  interior  of 
the  continent.  Now  that  we  know  that  the  Olenellus  fauna 
occurs  beneath  the  Paradoxides  zone  in  America,  and  that 
there  is  a  representative  Middle  Cambrian  fauna,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Hudson,  that  serves  in  a  measure  to  connect  the  Para- 
doxides fauna  of  the  Atlantic  Basin  and  the  Middle  Cambrian 
fanna  of  the  interior  of  the  continent,  there  is  no  hesitation  in 
referring  the  group  of  species,  forming  the  fauna  between  the 
Olenellus  and  the  Upper  Cambrian  zone,  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  province,  to  tne  Middle  Cambrian,  and  in  correlating 
its  stratigraphic  position  with  that  of  the  Paradoxides  fauna  of 
the  Atlantic  Province. 

Crnnpa/riBcn  a/nd  Correlation. — If  a  comparison  is  made  be- 
tween the  fauna  of  the  Olenellus  Zone  and  that  of  the  Ordo- 
vician, the  superiority  of  the  latter  in  number  of  species, 
genera  and  families  is  at  once  apparent  If  the  comparison  is 
extended  to  class  characters  tne  disparity  between  the  two  is 
very  much  reduced  and  it  is  made  evident  that  the  evolution  of 
life  between  the  epoch  of  the  Olenellus  fauna  and  the  epoch 
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of  the  Ordovician  fauna  has  been  in  the  direction  of  diflferenti- 
ating  the  class  types  that  existed  in  the  earlier  fanna  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  the  most  notable  of  which  is  the  Cephalo- 
poda. The  classes  represented  by  non-testaceous  species  may 
or  may  not  have  existed. 

The  study  of  the  Olenellns  fauna  adds  a  little  more  to  onr 
knowledge  of  the  rate  of  convergence  backward  in  geologic 
time  of  the  lines  representing  the  evolution  of  animal  fife 
and  at  the  same  time  proves  that  an  immense  time  interval 
elapsed  between  the  beginnings  of  life  and  the  epoch  repre- 
sented by  the  Olenellns  fauna. 

The  study  of  the  Olenellns  and  Middle  Cambrian  faunas 
illustrates  very  forcibly  the  strength  and  weakness  of  paleonto- 
logical  correlation.  •  To  the  student  reading  this  paper  it  may 
appear  that  the  correlation  is  based  on  a  correspondence  in  age, 
whereas,  it  is  the  homotaxis  or  similarity  of  order  that  is  used  • 
in  correlating  the  widely  separated  portions  of  the  Olenellns 
fauna.  It  is  the  expression  of  the  similarity  of  serial  relation 
in  the  faunas  contained  in  the  strata  of  different  provinces  or 
areas.  We  cannot  state  that  the  Olenellns  fauna  of  Sweden, 
New  York  and  Nevada  was  contemporaneous  in  time,  but  we 
can  state  that  the  relations  of  this  fauna  to  the  succeeding 
Middle  and  Upper  Cambrian  and  Ordovician  faunaa  is  essen- 
tially the  same  m  the  widely  separated  localities.  Also  that 
the  Olenellns  fauna  is  the  basal  fauna  wherever  it  has  been 
found. 

As  an  element  of  weakness  in  paleontologic  correlation,  we 
may  cite  the  character  of  the  Middle  Cambrian  or  Paradoxides 
fauna  of  the  Atlantic  Province  as  compared  with  the  essen- 
tially different  Middle  Cambrian  fauna  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Province.  The  position  of  the  latter  in  the  geologic  series 
would  not  be  inferred  from  its  zoologic  characters.  It  is  only 
its  occurrence  at  an  horizon  between  the  Lower  and  Upper 
Cambrian  faunas  that  gives  any  strong  reason  for  correlating  it 
with  the  Paradoxides  fauna.  The  latter  retains  all  the  essen- 
tial characters  of  the  Primordial  fauna  whereas  the  former 
partakes  in  its  trilobites  largely  of  the  characters  that  are  more 
typical  of  the  Ordovician  fauna.  It  appears  from  what  we 
now  know  of  the  two,  that  the  Middle  Cambrian  fauna  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Province  had  advanced  further  in  develop- 
ment toward  the  Ordovician  fauna  than  had  the  Paradoxides 
fauna  of  the  Atlantic  Province.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  in 
this  connection  that  the  Upper  Cambrian  fauna  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Province  and  the  Atlantic  Province  appears  to  be 
essentially  of  the  same  grade  or  phase  of  development.  What 
became  of  the  descendants  of  the  Middle  Cambrian  fanna  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Province  during  Upper  Cambrian  time  is 
one  of  the  unsolved  problems. 
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Abt,  IV. — Notes  on  the  occurrence  qf  a  Leucite  Rock  in 
the  Absaroka  Range^  Wyoming  Territory;  by  Arnold 
Hague. 

Beyond  the  coniines  of  Europe  occurrences  of  leucite  as  a 
constituent  of  rock  masses  are  exceedingly  rare  and  up  to  fif- 
teen years  ago  they  were  unknown.  With  the  introduction  of 
the  searching  methods  employed  in  modem  petrographical 
investigation  many  microscopic  minerals  have  been  detected  in 
crystalline  rocks,  whose  presence  had  not  previously  been  sus- 
pected. In  most  instances,  as  soon  as  the  observations  were 
published,  other  investigators  have  been  able  to  confirm  the 
results  of  their  fellow  workers  and  these  exceptional  minerals 
were  soon  reported  in  allied  rocks  in  widely  separated  parts  of 
the  world.  With  leucite,  however,  the  case  is  somewhat  differ- 
ent, and  although  it  is  a  mineral  which  has  excited  much 
interest  and  considerable  discussion  among  chemists,  mineral- 
ogists and  geologists  over  its  composition,  crystallographic  form 
and  mode  of  occurrence,  the  microscope,  in  spite  of  diligent 
search,  has  added  but  one  or  two  new  localities  of  European 
basalts  carrying  leucite  and  still  fewer  from  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

In  1874  Vogelsang  detected  small  crystals  of  leucite  in  the 
basaltic  rock  from  Gunong  Bantal  Soesoem,  a  small  island  of  the 
Bawean  group  not  far  from  the  Island  of  Java.    In  the  following 

{rear  Prof.  Zirkel*  discovered  an  exceedingly  large  amount  of 
eucite  in  a  remarkable  rock  from  Wyoming  Territory  in  the 
collections  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  Fortieth  Parallel. 
The  mode  of  occurrence  of  this  rock  accompanied  by  a  chemical 
analysis,  was  published  by  Mr.  S.  F.  Emmonsf  in  his  geological 
description  oi  the  region,  he  designating  the  group  of  nills 
where  the  mineral  occurs  as  the  "  Leucite  Hills."  Not  until  ten 
years  later  was  leucite  again  found  in  a  new  locality,  when  Von 
Chru8tschoff:j:  determined  the  mineral  in  a  rock  from  Cerro  de 
llu3  Virginas,  in  Lower  California,  and  in  this  case  he  only 
received  a  single  hand-specimen  upon  which  to  carry  out  his 
investigation.  In  a  paper  presented  to  the  Koyal  Geological 
Society  of  London,  by  Orville  A.  Derby,  a  short  description 
is  given  of  an  occurrence  of  leucite  in  a  black  basalt  found 
near  Pinhalzinho,  Brazil.§  This  announcement  was  followed 
soon  after  by  the  discovery  by  Prof.  John  W.  Judd  of  an 
occurrence  of  leucite  in  Australia  in  a  rock  which,  according 

♦  U.  S.  Geol.  Expl.  of  40th  Par.,  vol.  iv,  p.  259. 
t  U.  S.  Geol.  Expl.  of  40th  Par.,  vol.  ii,  p.  236. 
t  Tschennak's  Mittheilungen,  vol.  vl,  1885. 
§  Quart  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  xliii^  Pt.  3,  p.  463. 
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to  him,  had  many  points  of  resemblance  to  the  rock  of  tie 
Leucite  Hills.  This  leucite  rock  is  found  near  Bourke,  in  the 
colony  of  New  South  Wales,  about  450  miles  northwest  from 
Sydney.  Last  year  Mr.  J.  S.  Hyland*  described  a  snuD 
collection  of  rocks  from  Mt.  Kilimanjaro  in  Africa,  amone 
which  were  specimens  of  basanite  carrying  small  crystals  oi 
leucite  along  with  nepheline.  Within,  the  last  few  yean  we 
have  the  announcement  of  the  detection  of  leucite  in  Asii, 
Africa,  South  America  and  Australia,  but  as  yet  from  only 
one  locality  in  each  of  these  great  land  divisions  of  the  globe. 
Up  to  the  present  time  the  two  ^orth  American  occurrencei 
already  menti<Mied«  are  the  only  instances  reported  from  this 
country ;  new  localities,  therefore^  are  not  without  interest 

In  the  early  autumn  of  18S8«  the  writer,  while  engaged  in 
geological  explorations  in  the  southern  end  of  the  Absaroh 
Kange  in  northwestern  Wyoming,  collected  a  specimen  of  basic 
lava  which  subsequently  proved  to  carry  a  considerable  amoiint 
of  microscopic  leueitesw  Unfortunately,  only  a  single  hand- 
specimen  wjts  obtained,  slight  importance  being  attached  to  the 
rock  at  the  time«  as  it  was  not  found  in  place«  but  taken  from  a 
}ff,w\der  whfijee  precise  mode  of  occurrence  was  unknown.  The 
}ff,wldeT  W3S  focmd  in  the  £^>r^  of  the  Ishawooa  River,  the 
main  north  branch  of  the  Sontt  Fork  of  the  Stinking  Water, 
the  river  Hiring  in  the  summits  of  the  mountains  not  far  from 
thi^  *oaTT!e&  *ji  the  Yellowstone.  The  Absaroka  ran^  pre- 
fif^u  ont*^  of  the  boldest  and  wildest  rvsnoos  of  the"Uocky 
}/li,rinTAi^i& :  :^  stretches  in  a  north  and  south  line  for  over  one 
hiin«ir^!  saiLesw  with,  an  avera^  width  of  mor^  than  twenty 
mil*^.  ex'tjC'Ifng  fr».^ai  abouc  the  -loch  paralleL  the  boundary 
Y^t'V'^.n  M  :a::aj2a  ahJ  Wyoming,  ^joathwini  until  it  joins  tile 
Winii  EI"^»trn::i£e.  Ge^.^Iocri^-'ally,  the  AlHsiri>k:a  range  throujiont 
iu  -^.nrii^  leCiT^  sud  breuiath.  is  t\»rme«l  of  enoruKms  masses  of 
7'',iiyini<!  ji^ii?.  !!•-•  rciier  r'.-cks  being  known  in  the  more  elevated 
ty,r:*i..nit.  Fir  "ie  !:i«:<?c  part  these  Ia%-»is  Are  nude  up  of  coarse 
an<i  :in»^  .ruit^iu:*  izd  iggi«>aiera:es  ot  b«isie  andesites  and  tran- 
;iini.n  .•'.•»-iG  Z-.  "iTTie  basuLlrlo  breccLis.  Deep  and  profound 
/^aflt.ru^  li'.r:  nfTifr^rrLe  ^ectiotis  :iir»->cgh  this  volcanic  material, 
Ttr ,.  'iir^tfj  mil  f.or  :iitjcisaa«i  feet  in  :ii:cfcnessw  It  w;k  while 
itn\ipns^  n  tua^T'TTirTg  :iiese  Iav:is  an«i  their  reu&cit^Q^  to  the 
-w^ntiktrtL  iy-icem  :-f  iikes  which  peaecr:ite  theou  that  the 
vi'vitttr  "VTit  !Uidi!e<i  Al'.^ng  the  iC».»r^  ao  rock:^  ap«  known 
^r.iktr  *:nan  "lie   ^sreac  sheets  of  !;ivu  sn*i  the  incnziRTv  dikesw 


T!ift  t'lnrurinoju  if  the  '^^ontry  precLu«ies  the  potaabtlitT  of 
•tm  .ftTU'^tft  i«i«v{iier  huTing  been  rniisfH.^rteil  there  frvm.  any  dis- 
janr  -^jpin. 
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At  first  glance  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  rock  is  the 
umber  ana  size  of  the  grains  of  fresh  olivine  scattered  through 
t.  Indeed,  it  was  this  feature  which  first  attracted  attention, 
he  amount  of  olivine  present  being  exceptional  for  the  rocks 
f  this  region.  Associated  with  the  olivine  and  the  only  other 
lineral  easily  recognized  by  the  eye,  are  large  and  well  devel- 
ped  porphyritic  augites.  The  two  porphyritic  minerals, 
tivine  and  augite,  lie  in  a  groundmass  made  up  for  the  most 
art  of  leucite  and  orthoclase,  very  little  plagioclase  being  pres- 
Qt.  The  other  minerals  present  are  magnetite,  apatite,  and 
mringly,  minute  flakes  of  brown  mica  The  groundmass  may 
^ntain  a  small  amount  of  glass  base,  but  the  rock  comes  very 
ear  being  holocrystalline  in  structura  Thin  sections  show  no  * 
idication  of  either  nepheline  or  nosean. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Joseph  P  Iddings  for  the  following 
bservations  on  the  leucite : 

"  The  leucite  is  partly  idioraorphic  and  exhibits  the  character- 
jtic  outlines  derived  from  the  icositetrahedron ;  much  of  it, 
cwever,  is  allotriomorphic.  Many  of  the  leucites  exhibit 
win  lamination  and  optical  anomalies  characteristic  of  this 
[lineral,  but  others  appear  to  be  wholly  isotropic  in  thin  sec- 
ion.  A  number  of  the  individuals,  including  those  with  allo- 
riomorphic  forms,  carry  minute  augite  grains  arranged  cen- 
rally  or  in  a  spherical  zone  about  the  centre  of  the  crystal. 
They  are  also  penetrated  by  needles  of  apatite.  In  parts  of  the 
•ock  the  leucites  show  signs  of  alteration,  to  a  cloudfy  isotropic 
substance  which  is  probably  analcite.  The  rock  contains  rem- 
lants  of  glass  base  which  resemble  those  found  in  many  basalts. 
rhey  are  filled  with  brown  mica  and  apatite  and  appear  to 
lave  been  devitrified  as  they  are  no  longer  isotropic." 

No  rock  with  which  I  am  acquainted  quite  agrees  with  this 
3ne  in  mineral  composition,  apparently  failing  to  fall  into  place 
under  any  generally  accepted  classification.  It  corresponds 
more  closely  tb  a  leucite-phonolite  than  anything  else ;  tnat  is 
to  say,  a  rock  composed  of  orthoclase,  leucite  and  augite. 
According  to  Kosenbusch,  leucite-phonolite  only  carries  olivine 
as  an  accessory  mineral,  whereas  the  Ishawooa  rock  is  strongly 
characterized  by  olivine.  The  presence  of  a  considerable 
sunount  of  orthoclase  and  the  small  amount  of  plagioclase 
seems  to  exclude  the  rock  from  the  basalts.  Provisionally 
the  rock  may  be  called  an  olivine-leucite-phonolite.  Mr.  J.  E. 
WTiitfield  of  the  chemical  laboratory  of  the  U.  8.  Geological 
Survey,  made  an  analysis  of  the  rock,  which  is  found  in  column 
L  of  the  following  table : 
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No.  1. 

No.  2. 

No  3. 

No.  4 

SiUca 

47-28 

•88 

ir56 

3  62 

6^71 

•13 

9-20 

13-17 

2-73 

2-17 

•18 

•59 

54-42 

5211 
•16 

2301 
8^41 
1-75 

trace 
3  40 
218 
3-10 
5-37 

44-35 

Titanic  acid 

Alumina . 

13-37 

•61 

3-52 

10-20 

Ferric  ojride 

13-50 

Ferrous  oxide 

Manganous  oxide  ... 

Lime -. .- ... 

4.38 

6-37 

1-60 

10-73 

11-47 

Mafrnesia ..-. 

12-31 

Soda 

3^37 

Potash 

4*42 

Chlorine 

Phosphoric  acid 

•19 

Carbonic  add 

1-82 
2-76 

2-96 

110 

Less  0  for  01 

100^08 
•04 

99-58 

100-78 

Total 

100-04 

99-62 

No.  1,  Ishawooa  Caflon,  Wyoming  Territory;  No.  2,  Cerrode 
las  Virginas,  Lower  California  ;  No.  3,  Leucite  hills,  Wyoming 
Territory ;  No.  4,  Bongsberg,  near  Pelm  in  the  Eifel. 

The  analysis  of  the  do  wider  from  Ishawooa  Calion  shows  a 
somewhat  exceptional  magma  and  affords  a  striking  example  of 
a  rock  whose  cnemical  composition  gives  but  slight  indication 
of  its  mineral  composition.  No  one  would  be  Ted  to  susi>ect 
the  presence  of  leucite  in  a  rock  carrying  so  low  a  percentage 
of  alkalies.  In  most  rocks  characterized  by  the  presence  of 
leucite,  the  mineral  has  crystallized  out  of  a  strongly  alkaline 
magma,  and  one  in  which  potash  is  usually  considerably  in 
excess  of  the  soda  as  shown  in  the  Vesuvian  lavas  and  those 
from  the  Leucite  Hills.  In  the  case  of  the  Ishawooa  rock  the 
soda  and  potash  taken  together  only  sum  up  about  five  per  cent 
of  alkali  with  soda  in  excess  of  the  potash  The  amount  of 
magnesia  present  is  exceptionally  high  with  a  correspondingly 
low  amount  of  alumina,  in  this  respect  quite  unlike  the 
Vesuvian  leucite-basalts.  It  is  evident  from  a  study  of  this 
olivine-leucite-phonolite  that  the  olivine,  augite,  magnetite  and 
apatite  were  the  product  of  the  first  generation  of  crystals 
and  were  developed  out  of  the  magma  before  the  crystal- 
lization of  the  orthoclase  and  leucite.  Now  by  removing  from 
the  original  magma  the  material  required  for  the  earlier  crys- 
tallization there  would  remain  a  magma  carrying  in  a  more  con- 
centrated form  the  greater  part  of  the  alkalies,  which  as  shown 
by  the  second  generation  of  crystals,  was  more  favorable  for 
the  development  of  orthoclase  and  leucite.  It  is  a  marked 
instance  of  the  potassium  and  sodium  silicates  being  the  last  to 
solidify.  Under  different  conditions  of  crystallization  a  mineral 
development  quite   at  variance  with  that  found  in  this  rock 
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may  possibly  have  been  produced  from  the  same  original 
magma. 

At  some  future  time  the  locality  will  be  revisited  with  the 
expectation  of  finding  the  rock  in  place  and  exposed  in  a  way  to 
permit  of  the  study  of  any  modincations  of  structure  the  rock 
mass  may  undergo.  It  will,  I  think,  be  found  to  occur  as  one 
of  the  intrusive  dikes  cutting  the  earlier  andesitic  lava  sheets 
and  broad  fields  of  breccias.  Ishawooa  Canon  lies  north  of 
the  Leucite  hills  about  150  miles,  the  geological  conditions 
bemg  quite  different  from  those  surrounding  the  earlier  known 
locality. 

In  columns  2  and  3  of  the  table  will  be  found  analyses  from 
the  two  other  American  localities  of  leucite-bearing  rocks.  In 
column  4  of  the  table  the  analysis  of  a  leucite-basait  from  the 
Eifel,  described  by  Hussak,  is  given  for  the  purposes  of  com- 
parison, it  corresponding  more  closely  in  chemical  composition 
to  the  Ishawooa  rock  than  any  other  published  analysis.  It 
is,  however,  like  most  leucite  rocks,  richer  in  alkalies  with 
potash  in  excess  of  the  soda. 


Abt.  V. — On  AUoi/ropic  Form^  of  Silver  ;  by  M.  Cakey  Lea. 

f Continued  from  page  491,  vol.  xzxvii.] 

In  the  fir§t  part  of  this  paper  were  described  certain  forms 
of  silver ;  among  them  a  lilac-blue  substance,  very  soluble  in 
water  with  a  deep  red  color.  After  undergoing  purification  it 
was  shown  to  be  nearly  pure  silver.  During  the  purification 
by  washing  it  seemed  to  change  somewhat,  and  consequently 
some  uncertainty  existed  as  to  whether  or  not  the  purified  sub- 
stance was  essentially  the  same  as  the  first  product :  it  seemed 
possible  that  the  extreme  solubility  of  the  product  in  its  first 
condition  might  be  due  to  a  combination  m  some  way  with 
citric  acid,  the  acid  separating  during  the  washing.  Many  at- 
tempts were  made  to  get  a  decisive  indication  and  two  series  of 
analyses,  one  a  long  one,  to  determine  the  ratio  between  the 
silver  and  the  citric  acid  present,  without  obtaining  a  wholly 
satisfactory  result,  inasmuch  as  even  these  determinations  of 
mere  ratio  involved  a  certain  degree  of  previous  purification 
which  might  have  caused  a  separation. 

This  question  has  since  been  settled  in  an  extremely  simple 
way,  and  the  fact  established  that  the  soluble  blue  substance 
contains  not  a  trace  of  combined  citric  acid. 

The  precipitated  lilac-blue  substance  (obtained  by  reducing 
silver  citrate  by  ferrous  citrate)  was  thrown  on  a  filter  ana 
cleared  of  mother  water  as  far  as  possible  with  a  filter  pump. 
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Pure  water  was  then  poured  on  in  successive  portions  until 
more  than  half  the  substance  was  dissolved.  The  residue,  evi- 
dently quite  unchanged,  was  of  course  tolerably  free  from 
mother  water.  It  was  found  that  by  evaporating  it  to  dryness 
over  a  water  bath,  most  of  the  silver  separated  out  as  bright 
white  normal  silver ;  by  adding  water  and  evaporating  a 
second  time,  the  separation  was  complete  and  water  added  dis- 
solved no  silver.  The  solution  thus  ohtai/ned  wOjS  neut/ral.  It 
must  have  been  acid  had  any  citric  acid  been  combined  origi- 
nally with  the  silver.  This  experiment,  repeated  with  every 
precaution,  seems  conclusive.  The  ferrous  solution,  used  for 
reducing  the  silver  citrate  had  been  brought  to  exact  neutrality 
with  sodium  hydroxide.  After  the  reduction  had  been  effected 
the  mother  water  over  the  lilac-blue  precipitate  was  neutral 
or  faintly  acid. 

A  corroborating  indication  is  the  following.  The  portions 
of  the  lilac-blue  substance  which  were  dissolved  on  the  filter 
(see  above)  were  received  into  a  dilute  solution  of  magnesium 
sulphate,  which  throws  down  insoluble  allotropic  silver  of  the 
form  I  have  called  B,  (see  previous  paper.)  This  form  has 
already  been  shown  to  be  nearly  pure  silver.  The  magnesia 
solution,  neutral  before  use  was  also  neutral  after  it  had  enected 
the  precipitation,  indicating  that  no  citric  acid  had  been  set 
free  m  the  precipitation  of  the  silver. 

It  seems  therefore  clear  that  the  lilac-blue  substance  contains 
no  combined  citric  acid.  Had  the  solubility  of  the  silver  been 
due  to  combination  with  either  acid  or  alkali,  the  liquid  from 
which  it  was  separated  by  digestion  at  or  below  100  C.  must 
have  been  acid  or  alkaline ;  it  could  not  have  been  neuti*al. 

We  have  therefore  this  alternative.  In  the  lilac-blue  sub- 
stance we  have,  either  pure  silver  in  a  soluble  form,  or  else  a 
compound  of  silver  with  a  perfectly  neutral  substance  generated 
from  citric  acid  in  the  reaction  which  leads  to  the  formation  off 
the  lilac-blue  substance.  If  this  last  should  prove  the  true  ex- 
planation, then  we  have  to  do  with  a  combination  of  silver  of 
a  quite  different  nature  from  any  silver  compounds  hitherto 
known.  A  neutral  substance  generated  from  citric  acid  must 
have  one  or  more  atoms  of  hydrogen  replaced  by  silver.  This 
possibility  recalls  the  recent  observations  of  Ballo,  who  by  act- 
ing with  a  ferrous  salt  on  tartaric  acid,  obtained  a  neutral  colloid 
substance  having  the  constitution  of  arabin,  0,11,^0^. 

To  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  a  correct  conclu- 
sion, it  must  be  remembered  that  the  silver  precipitate  is  ob- 
tained saturated  with  strong  solutions  of  ferric  and  ferrous 
citrate,  sodium  citrate,  sulphate,  etc.  These  cannot  be  removed 
by  washing  with  pure  water,  in  which  the  substance  itself  is 
very  soluble,  but  must  be  got  rid  of  by  washing  with  saline 
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ms,  under  the  influence  of  which  the  substance  itself 
but  continually  changes.  Next,  the  saline  solution  used 
ishing  must  be  removed  by  alcohol.  During  this  treat- 
the  substance,  at  first  very  soluble,  gradually  loses  its 
lity  and  when  ready  for  analysis,  has  become  wholly 
ble.  It  is  impossible  at  present  to  say  whether  it  may 
.ve  undergone  other  change :  this  is  a  matter  as  to  which 
e  to  speak  more  positively  later.  It  is  to  be  remarked, 
^er,  that  these  allotropic  forms  of  silver  acquire  and  lose 
lity  from  very  slight  causes,  as  an  instance  of  which  may 
jntioned,  the  ease  with  which  the  insoluble  form  B  re- 
.  its  solubility  under  the  influence  of  sodium  sulphate  and 
!  and  other  salts  as  described  in  the  previous  part  of  this 

J  two  insoluble  forms  of  allotropic  silver  which  I  have 
bed  as  B  and  C ;  B,  bluish  green,  C  rich  golden  color, 
the  following  curious  reaction.  A  film  of  B,  spread  on 
md  heated  in  a  water  stove  to  100°  C.  for  a  few  minutes 
les  superficially  bright  yellow.  A  similar  film  of  the 
olored  substance  C  treated  in  the  same  way,  acquires  a 
)loom.     In  both  cases  it  is  the  surface  only  that  clianges. 

sitweness  to  Light, — AU  these  forms  of  silver  are  acted 
by  light.  A  and  B  acquire  a  brownish  tinge  by  some  houre' 
are  to  sunlight.  With  C  the  case  is  quite  different,  the 
changes  from  that  of  red  gold  to  that  oi  pure  yellow  gold. 
3xpenment  is  an  interesting  one,  the  exposed  portion 
8  its  full  metallic  brilliancy,  giving  an  additional  proof 
;he  color  depends  upon  molecular  arrangement,  and  this 
the  allotropic  forms  of  silver  is  subject  to  change  from 
t  any  influence. 

hUity. — These  substances  vary  greatly  in  stability  under 
nces  difficult  to  appreciate.  I  have  two  specimens  of  the 
yellow  substance  C,  both  made  in  Dec.  1886,  with  the 
proportions,  under  the  same  conditions.  One  has  passed 
szling  wliite,  normal  silver,  without  falling  to  powder,  or 
•going  disaggregation  of  any  sort ;  the  fragments  have 
ed  their  shape,  simply  changing  to  a  pure  irosted  white, 
ning  apparently  as  solid  as  before,  the  other  is  unchanged 
till  shows  its  deep  yellow  color,  and  golden  luster.  An. 
specimen  made  within  a  few  months  and  supposed  to  be 
ment  has  changed  to  brown.  Complete  exclusion  of  air 
ght  is  certainly  favorable  to  permanence. 

ysical  condition, — The  brittleness  of  the  substances  B 
J,  the  facility  with  which  they  can  be  reduced  to  the  finest 
er,  makes  a  striking  point  of  difference  between  allotropic 
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and  normal  silver.  It  is  probable  that  normal  silver,  precipi- 
tated in  fine  powder  and  set  aside  moist  to  dry  gradaallj,  may 
cohere  into  brittle  Inmps,  but  these  would  be  mere  aggrega- 
tions of  discontinuous  material.  With  allotropic  silver  the 
case  is  very  different,  the  particles  dry  in  optical  contact  with 
each  other,  the  surfaces  are  brilliant  and  the  material  evidently 
continuous.  That  this  should  be  brittle  indicates  a  totaUy 
different  state  of  molecular  constitution  from  that  of  normal 
silver. 

Spedjic  Gravities. — The  allotropic  forms  of  silver  show  a 
lower  specific  gravity  than  that  of  normal  silver. 

In  determimng  the  specific  gravities  it  was  found  essential  to 
keep  the  sp.  gr.  bottle  after  placing  the  material  in  it  for  some 
hours  under  the  bell  of  an  air  pump.  Films  of  air  attach 
themselves  obstinately  to  the  surfaces  and  escape  but  slowly 
even  in  vacuo. 

Taken  with  this  precaution,  the  blue  substance  B  gave  spe- 
cific gravity  9*58  and  the  yellow  substance  C,  sp.  gr.  8*51. 
The  specific  gravity  of  normal  silver,  after  melting  was  found 
by  G.  Rose  to  be  10"5.  That  of  finely  divided  silver  obtained 
by  precipitation  is  stated  to  be  10*62.* 

I  believe  these  determinations  to  be  exact  for  the  specimens 
employed.  But  the  condition  of  aggregation  may  not  improb- 
ably vary  somewhat  in  different  specimens.  It  seems  however 
clear  that  these  forms  of  silver  have  a  lower  specific  gravity 
than  the  normal,  and  this  is  what  would  be  expected. 

Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  May,  1889. 


Art.  IV. — The  Peridotite  of  Pike  County^  Arkansas;  by 
John  C.  Branner,  State  Geologist  of  Arkansas,  and 
Richard  N.  Brackett,  Chemist  of  the  Geological  Survey 
of  Arkansas.     With  Plate  I. 

Part  I,  hy  John  C.  Branner, 

Two  and  a  half  miles  southeast  of  Murfreesboro  in  Pike 
county,  Arkansas,  is  a  small  exposure  of  peridotite  whose  posi- 
tion and  topographic  features  are  shown  in  detail  upon  the 
accompanying  map  (Plate  I.)  The  entire  exposure  is  about 
2400  leet  long  by  1600  feet  wide,  and  lies  upon  the  middle 
of  the  line  between  sections  21  and  28  of  township  8  south, 
range  25  west. 

From  a  geological  standpoint  this  exposure  is  an  important 
one,  for,  small  as  it  is,  it  oners  a  suggestion  regarding  the  time 
and  character  of  the  disturbing  influences,  which,  about  the 

*  Watts'  Diet.,  orig.  ed.,  v,  277. 
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»se  of  the  Cretaceous,  sank  the  greater  part  of  Arkansas  as 
til  as  the  large  Tertiary-covered  portions  of  the  neighboring 
tee  beneath  the  ocean.  It  is  important,  also,  from  a  petro- 
iphic  standpoint  as  being  the  third  reported  occurrence  of 
jrite-porphyry  in  the  United  States. 

With  the  accompanying  map  and  section  before  the  reader, 
will  not  be  necessary  to  give  a  detailed  description  of  the 
lality.  It  was  first  reported  by  Dr.  Owen  in  nis  '*  Second 
jological  Report,"  p.  82,  but  was  not  studied  by  him  in 
tail,  and  the  rock  is  simply  spoken  of  by  him  as  a  "  porphy- 
ic  greenstone  "  and  a  *'  trachytic  rock.'  Since  Dr.  Owen's 
ne  no  one  seems  to  have  made  any  observations  upon  it 
me  of  the  geological  maps  that  have,  from  time  to  time, 
en  published  of  tne  United  States,  have  represented  in  this 
ice  a  large  Archaean  area.  The  rock  presents  no  great 
riety  in  lithologic  characters,  and  the  specimens  examined 
croscopically  by  Dr.  Brackett,  and  described  by  him  in  the 
K)nd  part  oi  this  paper,  fairly  represent  them,  except  that  in 
iny  places  through  tne  general  mass  it  contains  a  good  many 
^lar  and  sub-angular  mclusions  of  crystalline  rock,  which 
J  especially  noticeable  wherever  the  rock  is  deeply  decom- 
sed,  and  that  one  small  dyke  coming  up  through  the  Meso- 
ic  beds  contains  a  vast  quantity  of  fragments  of  Paleozoic 
idstone  and  shale  and  of  soft  sandstone  and  quartz  pebbles 
)m  the  Mesozoic.  Only  in  the  three  hills  shown  upon  the 
ip,  and  in  the  one  very  small  dyke  is  the  rock  found  solid, 
integration  having  gone  so  far  in  the  lower  grounds  that  it 
jre  occurs  only  in  the  form  of  a  soft  earthy  wacke,  which 
shes  very  readily  into  deep  gulliea  This  earth,  where 
shest  and  unmixed  with  organic  matter,  presents  many 
mtiful  shades  of  green,  brown,  red,  and  gray  colors.  At 
B  point  a  dyke  is  uncovered  in  one  of  these  gullies.  This 
ke  is  about  six  feet  wide,  runs  east-west,  and  in  place  of 
J  olive-green  color  so  characteristic  of  the  general  mass,  it  is 
a  beautiful  bright  blue  colw.  It  is  so  deeply  decomposed 
it  no  solid  specimens  could  be  had  from  it.  On  the  summit 
i  sides  of  the  central  hill  the  rock  mass  is  broken  into  large 
►cks,  which,  by  concentric  disintegration  and  exfoliation,  are 
t  in  the  form  of  bowlders  of  various  sizes, 
[f  the  overlying  Post-tertiary  and  Quaternary  debris  could 
removed  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  exposure,  it  is 
)bable  that  the  area  of  igneous  rocks,  as  shown  upon  the 
ompanying  map,  would  be  somewhat  enlarged,  at  least  by 
closing  dykes  radiating  from  the  central  mass.  There  is  no 
son  for  supposing,  however,  that  the  Post-tertiary  obscures 
J  great  area  of  peridotite.  There  are  no  exposures  of  it  in 
aine  creek,  except  a  single  small  dyke  not  more  than  ten 
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inches  wide  and  about  fifty  feet  long,  while  a  deep  gully  on 
the  north  side  of  the  outburst  (Poor  House  branch  on  the 
map),  shows  no  exposures.  East  of  the  exposure,  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  McBrayer  (shown  upon  the  accompanying  map),  a  wdl 
recently  dug  to  a  depth  ot  162  feet  penetrated  only  the  clay, 
cobble  stones  and  soft  calcareous  beds,  such  as  characterize  the 
Post-tertiary  and  lower  Cretaceous  in  this  region. 

The  following  is  the  section  of  Mr.  McBrayer's  well: 

10 '  Clays Quaternary  and  recent. 

10' Cobbles  and  pebbles.. Post-tertiary. 
1 42 '  Soft  arenaceous  clays  ) 

and  calcareous  beds  >  Lower    Cretaceous   ("Trinity"  of 
variously  colored.    )      Hill). 

These  facts  appear  to  indicate  that  the  outburst  was  confined 
to  this  very  circumscribed  area,  there  being  no  eastward  exten- 
sion of  it  at  the  depth  reached  in  McBrayer^s  well — 162  feet 
below  the  level  of  nis  house — and  but  one  westward  exposure 
uncovered  at  the  mouth  of  Prarie  creek. 

Relations  of  the  igneous  to  the  sedimentary  rock. — Besides 
this  peridotite,  the  rocks  exposed  in  this  part  of  Arkansas  are 
of  Paleozoic,  Lower  Cretaceous  ("  Trinity  "  of  Hill ),  Post-ter- 
tiary and  Quaternary  ages.  The  Paleozoic  rocks  form  the  high 
lanas  of  the  hilly  and  mountainous  region  of  the  state  lying 
north  of  the  Neozoic  exposures.  They  are  made  up  of  dter- 
natious  of  sandstones  and  shales,  and  are  highly  flexed,  the  axes 
of  the  folds  varying  but  little  from  due  east  and  west.  Just 
north  of  Murfreesboro,  and  four  miles  from  the  exposure  of 
peridotite,  these  sandstones  and  shales  have  a  high  south  dip, 
at  many  places  standing  almost  or  quite  vertical.  These  south 
dips  continue  for  many  miles  to  the  north,  a  section  measured 
across  the  beds  farther  east  showing  an  aggregate  vertical  thick- 
ness of  strata  of  at  least  four  miles.  Against  and  upon  the 
eroded,  upturned  edges  of  these  Carboniferous  rocks  the  lower 
Cretaceous  beds  have  been  deposited.  The  rocks  of  the  Cre- 
taceous are  soft  sandstones,  shales,  lignites,  clays,  etc.,  all  beau- 
tifully variegated,  the  predominating  colors  being  straw,  lead, 
pink,  and  terra  cotta,  and  the  beds  exhibit  a  low  and  almost 
imperceptible  dip  to  the  east  and  southeast.* 

The  Little  Missouri  River  and  its  predecessor,  flowing  along 
the  original  inland  margin  of  the  Cretaceous,  have  here  cut  out 
a  valley  five  miles  wide,  its  right  and  southern  wall  being  a 

*  Through  the  kindness  of  the  Director  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Pro! 
R.  T.  Hill  spent  the  past  year  in  studying  the  Mesozoic  geology  of  Arkansas. 
His  report  is  already  completed  and  forms  Vol.  II  of  the  annual  report  of  the 
Geological  Survey  of  Arkansas  for  1888.  In  this  report,  Prof.  Hill  shows  that 
the  Mesozoic  rocks  in  the  vicinity  of  this  exposure  belong  to  what  he  caUs  the 
Trinity,  which  he  thinks  is  equivalent  of  the  Wealden  of  Europe. 
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aearlj  vertical  Cretaceous  cliffs,  whicb  are  tlie  attacked 
1  edges  of  these  beds ;  the  left  or  aorthern  border  is 
hy  the  Paleozoic  highlands,  while  the  bottom  of  the 
s  in  lower  Cretaceous  beds  covered  by  Poat-tertiarv 
nd  bj  Qaaternary  and  recent  sediments.  It  is  in  this 
at  the  exposure  of  peridotite  occurs.  The  accompany- 
ion  shows  the  relations  of  the  intruded  rocks  to  those 
tientary  origin. 


ID  through  the  Pike  Count;  Peridotite  and  the  adjaoent  Formatioas. 

.  Rirerailt.  IV.  Lower  CrelaoeousC'Trinltr"  of  Hill), 

.  Yellow  loam.  V.  Paleoxoio  Qower  Carboniferous?) 

.  Post-tertiary.  X.  Peridotite. 

relations  shown  in  this  section,  with  the  exception  of  the 
ntact  of  the  Paleozoic  with  the  igneous  rocks,  may  all  be 
5ugh  not  at  any  one  exposure.) 
contact  between  the  Paleozoic  and  the  Cretaceous  is 

in  Prairie  creek  about  two  miles  northeast  of  Mnr- 
■ough  where  the  Cretaceous  rock  is  a  coTiglonierate  with 
us  cement.    These  parti-colored  Cretaceous  beds  are 

and  exposed  in  many  places,  and  at  low  water  almost 
3UBly,  along  Prairie  crecK  from  this  point  to  the  mouth 
stream,  while  on  the  right  bank  of  tne  Little  Missouri 
e  in  beautifully  exposed  cliffs  to  a  height  of  nearly  one 
I  feet  above  the  river. 

■e  Prairie  creek  enters  the  Little  Missouri,  a  dyke  of 
te  not  more  than  ten  inches  wide  stands  out  for  fifty 
>88  the  mouth  of  the  former  stream,  and  on  the  left 

the  river  this  dyke  is  seen  to  penetrate  the  soft  sand- 
>f  the  lower  Cretaceous.  Where  the  Cretaceous  has 
t  away  by  Post-tertiary  erosion  and  covered  with  the 
om  debris,  the  dyke  is  also  cut  off  even  with  the  eroded 
)U8  surface  and  covered  with  debris.  At  the  line  of 
between  the  dyke  and  the  Cretaceous  sandstone,  the 
xeful  microscopic  examination  does  not  reveal  the 
.  trace  of  metamorphism.  The  original  material  injected 
crevice  is  so  thoroughly  tilled  with  the  debris  of  the  beds 
which  it  has  passed — shales,  sandstones  and  quartz 
—that  their  included  fragments  form  about  two-thirds 
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of  the  dyke  as  it  now  stands.  Even  the  soft  inclusions  from 
the  Cretaceous  are  unaflfected.  The  great  number  of  these 
inclusions  suggest  that  the  injected  mass  was  cooled  by  them 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  rendered  incapable  of  producing 
contact  metamorphism  even  on  a  very  small  scale. 

The  horizontally  bedded  Cretaceous  strata  do  not  appear  to 
be  disturbed  in  any  way  whatever  by  the  presence  of  tnis  dyke 
or  even  by  that  of  the  main  body  of  peridotite.  This  little  dyke 
aflfords  the  principal  evidence  in  regard  to  the  age  of  these  igne- 
ous rocks. 

The  Paleozoic  exposure  at  this  .locality  is  the  most  southerly 
one  known  in  the  state.  The  rocks  are  all  sandstones  or  quartz- 
ites,  frequently  false-bedded,  and  contain  many  so-called  *'  fucoid 
impressions."  They  are  much  fractured  and  iointed  and  occur, 
for  the  most  part,  as  irregular  and  angular  blocks,  and  only  at 
the  extreme  southwest  part  of  the  exposure  is  it  possible  to  de 
termine  their  dip  satisfactorily.  The  dip  moreover  is  not  uni- 
form either  in  amount  or  direction,  the  one  measured  being 
26  °  southwest,  and  somewhat  below  the  average.  The  exact 
contact  between  the  Paleozoic  and  the  igneous  rock  is  not 
visible. 

The  rocks  of  this  group  vary  considerably  from  flinty  green- 
ish (juartzites  to  light-colored  and  porous  sandstones,  but  this 
variation  is  no  greater  than  one  might  expect  to  find  in  the  var- 
iable sandstones  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  to  which  these  are 
supposed  to  belong.  Some  of  the  quartzites  are  extremely  hard, 
but  the  appearance  of  freshly  broken  specimens  shows  that  this 
hardness  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  indurating  effects  of  weather- 
ing, rather  than  to  contact  metamorphism.  In  some  instances 
the  sandstones  are  of  a  light  brown  color  and  contain  traces  of 
vegetable  matter,  thougfi  no  recognizable  forms  have  thus  far 
been  discovered.  In  other  cases  they  are  tinged  with  green 
coloring  matter,  probably  due  to  the  presence  of  chlorite. 

Inasmuch  as  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  South  African 
diainonds  may  have  been  generated  by  the  metamorphism  of 
the  carbon  in  the  carbonaceous  shales  penetrated  by  peridotite, 
I  should  add  that  no  such  phenomenon  is  suggested  by  obser- 
vations at  this  locality  or  upon  these  rocks. 

Tlie  Post-tertiary  wash  so  widespread  in  southwestern  Arkan- 
sas is  thinly  scattered  about  the  foot  of  the  ridge  of  peridotite. 
Its  cobbles  and  pebbles  are  of  sandstone,  quartz,  novaculite, 
and  jasper,  cemented  here  and  there  into  a  ferruginous  con- 
glomerate. The  fragments  are  usually  much  water-worn,  but 
some  of  them  are  subangular,  while  in  size  they  range  from 
that  of  one's  head  downward.  Careful  search  was  made  among 
this  material  for  fragments  of  peridotite  or  serpentine,  but  none 
was  found.     From  tne  readiness  with  which  this  rock  deoom- 
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poses,  however,  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  such  fragments 
would  be  preserved  for  any  great  length  of  time. 

The  sum  of  our  evidence  favors  the  hypothesis  that  this  per- 
idotite  is  a  simple  injection  which  took  place  about  the  close  of 
the  Cretaceous  through  and  between  the  Paleozoic  strata,  and 
penetrating  the  lower  Cretaceous  beds,  and  that  whatever  its 
relations  to  orographic  movements  may  have  been,  it  caused  no 
great  direct  disturbance  either  chemical  or  physical  in  the 
oeds  with  which  it  appears  in  contact. 

It  naturally  occurs  to  one  that  the  Tertiary  subsidence  and 
the  intrusion  of  these  igneous  rocks  are  associated  in  some  way  ; 
but  which  is  the  cause  and  which  the  effect,  the  facts  to  be 
gathered  at  this  locality  do  not  indicate. 

The  course  of  geologic  events  at  this  place  as  indicated  by 
the  geology  of  the  region  was  as  follows : 

Time.  Event. 

1.  (At  the  close  of  the  Carboniferous,  the  rocks  of  that  age 

Close  of  the  Car-  \  ^*ire  flexed,  lifted,  and  subjected  to  very  extensive  eubaerial 
boniferous.  ( ©rosion. 

2  (      The  southeast  margin  of  the  eroded  land  sank  beneath  the 

\  ocean  and  the  lower  and  Upper  Cretaceous  beds  were  depos- 
Early  Cretaceous.  (  Ued  against  and  upon  them. 

\     The  land  was  elevated  and  the  Cretaceous  beds  exposed  to 
Close  of  the  Ore-  "J  ^  brief  period  of  erosion. 
taceous.  \ 

I      The  igneous  rocks  were  ejected  through  the  Paleozoic  shales 

4.  J  and  sandstones  and  the  clays  and  soft  sandstones  of  the  lower 

Elarly  Tertiary.    )  (^"^  upper?)  Cretaceous,  and  the  land  sank  beneath  the  seas 

l^iu  which  the  Tertiary  beds  were  laid  down. 

5^  i     The  Tertiary  series  was  elevated  and  in  the  slow  process  of 

Post-iertiarv      J  P*'^^'^?^  throujjh  the  beach  condition,  its  soft  beds  were  sub- 
•    *>   T'     (jected  to  extensive  erosion  and  denudation. 

^-       \ 

Quaternary.       (      Quaternary  events,  which  need  not  be  specified  here. 

Of  about  a  dozen  known  occurrences  of  crystalline  rocks  in 
the  state  of  Arkansas,  the  peridotite  of  Pike  county  offers  the 
best  evidence  of  the  date  of  its  intrusion.  All  the  other  known 
exposures  are  north  of  the  Cretaceous  area  and  in  a  region  in 
which  metamorphism  has  been  so  general  that  every  trace  of 
the  paleontologic  evidence  of  the  age  of  the  rocks  penetrated 
that  may  have  existed  has  been  entirely  obliterated,  and  we  are 
therefore  unable  to  determine  by  any  evidence  thus  far  col- 
lected, the  precise  age  of  those  beds,  and  are  consequently  un- 
able to  determine  the  age  of  the  eruptives. 

The  syenites  of  Little  Rock  are  not  Archjean  as  they  have  so 
long  been  supposed,  but  are  intrusions  into  Paleozoic  rocks, 
probably  of  Lower  Carboniferous  age.     They  are  overlain,  how- 
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ever,  by  Tertiary  beds.  The  Mamiet  Cove  crystallineB  are  alsc» 
in  Paleozoic  rocks,  and  are  overlain  here  and  there  by  Yi^\ 
tertiary  debris. 

Part  II.     A  Microscojtk'  Study  of  the  PeridotlU  of  Pih 
County^  Arkanms^  hy  liichanl  N,  Braekett, 

Th?:  specimens  of  eruptive  rock  from  the  middle  hill  shown 
in  the  map,  consists  in  the  main,  of  a  dark  colored  somewhat 
green,  heavy  rock  iiaving  a  porphyritic  structure,  and  s])ecitic 
gravity  of  2'728  to  2*^)51.  Examined  microscopically  it  is  seen 
to  be  made  uj)  of  black  grains,  some  slightly  yellow  and  having 
glistening  surfaces,  imbedded  in  a  dark  green  to  brownish-green, 
groundmass.  The  material  from  the  base  of  the  northeasten 
hill,  is  a  brown,  much  decomposed  rock,  with  a  more  distinctly 
porphyritic  structure  due  to  the  decomposition  of  the  black  to 
yellow  grains,  and  of  the  groundmass  to  a  decided  brown, 
against  which  the  yellow  grains  stand  out  sharply.  The  specific 
gravity  of  this  rock  is  2*31 7.  Through  it  extends  a  vein  of 
white  barite  about  four  inches  in  thickness. 

In  contact  with  the  barite  vein  are  veins  of  serpentine  formed 
by  the  decomi)08iti(m  of  the  rock.  In  immediate  contact  with 
the  barite  the  serpentine  vein  is  white,  bat  shades  throngli  a 
light  green  into  the  brown  rock. 

A  mici'oscopic  study  of  thin  sections  prepared  from  speci- 
mens from  the  tirst  exposure  mentioned,  reveals  a  rock  of  true 
porphyritic  structure,  consisting  of  crystals  and  grains  of  more 
or  less  decomposed,  colorless  olivine  and  some  irregular  patches 
of  a  yellow  to  bnjwnish-yellow  mica  imbedded  in  a  quiite  uni- 
form, line-grained  groundmass  made  uj)  of  colorless  little  lath- 
shai>ed  crvstals,  vellow^  grains,  black  grains  and  a  yellowish  base 
(X(»s.  34,  85  and  .W).* 

The  olivine  crvstals  and  grains  are  decomposed  in  the  nsnal 
well-known  way,  being  cracked  and  changed  to  serpentine 
along  the  cracks.  Few  i>r  none  of  the  olivines  are  entirely  im- 
changed,  though  there  are  many  fresh  cores  and  almost  entire 

tfrains  and  crvstals  remaining.  (No  35).  Where  no  olivine  is 
eft  the  outlines  of  the  former  olivine  crystals  are  often  well 
preserved.  In  such  cases  the  olivines  are  entirely  chanfj^  to 
serpentine,  of  both  yellow  and  light  green  color  and  to  carbon- 
ates, and  hydroxide  of  iron,  to  which  last  the  reddish  stain  of 
many  is  due  (Xos.  34  and  3<i»).  Many  of  the  decomposed  oliv- 
ines contain  also  **  trichites/'  slender,  black,  hairiike  bodies 
which  occur  sin*rlv  and  in  bunches.  These  "trichites"  are 
probably  magnetite. 

♦NiiTiibiTs  in  fKircutlicHLs  rcfrT   to  niirubers  oi  spcrimen:?  in  the  collectiODi  of 
tlio  Geological  Survey  of  ArkaiisiJS. 
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The  yellow  mica  is  grown  through  with  little  colorless  lath- 
shaped  crystals  like  those  in  the  gronndmass.  It  has  a  weak  pleo- 
chroism;  0= orange  or  faintly  reddish;  E=yellow.*  In  some 
cases  the  patches  of  mica  are  or  a  darker  color  and  have  a  stronger 
pleochroism:  0=brown;  E=light  brown,  almost  yellow  (Nos. 
34  and  36). 

The  colorless  lath-shaped  crystals  that  make  up  a  large  por- 
tion  of  the  groundmass  and  penetrate  the  patches  of  mica, 
have  an  extinction  angle  as  high  as  45°,  ana  many  of  them 
give  lively  polarization  colors.  From  their  association, 
appearance,  optical  behavior  and  close  resemblance  to  similar 
crystals  founa  in  the  groundmass  of  the  Syracuse  serpentine 
(to  be  referred  to  later),  they  are  probably  augite.  They  were 
so  considered  by  Dr.  Williams  who  has  kindly  examined  a 
section  of  this  rock. 

The  yellow  grains  are  scattered  all  through  the  groundmass, 
and  are  next  in  importance  to  the  augites,  and  like  them  are  an 
original  constituent  of  the  rock.  They  are  highly  refracting, 
and  stand  out  well  in  the  slide.  In  color  they  range  from 
colorless  through  yellow  to  yellowish-brown.  In  form,  some 
appear  as  irregular  grains,  others  are  diamond-shaped  or 
square.  They  occur  singly  or  grown  together  in  groups.  Very 
many  have   crystalline   planes  and  few  or  none  of  them  are 

auite  isotropic.  They  resemble  very  closely  the  yellow  grain 
escribed  by  Dr.  liV^illiamst  as  occurring  in  the  serpentine 
(peridotite)  from  Syracuse,  New  York,  which  he  found  by 
actual  separation  and  analysis  to  be  perofskite.  Mr.  J.  S. 
Diller  %  described  yellow  grains  in  the  peridotite  from  Elliott 
County,  Kentucky,  which  they  resemble,  perhaps,  more  closely 
than  they  do  those  described  by  Dr.  Williams.  Mr.  Diller  at 
first  took  these  to  be  anatase,  but  a  subsequent  separation  and 
analysis  showed  them  to  be  perofskite  also.  An  unsuccessful 
attempt  was  made  by  the  writer  to  separate  the  yellow  trains 
by  the  method  of  Stelzner§  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Williams 
in  his  paper  on  the  Syracuse  serpentine.  But  the  identity  in 
appearance  of  the  yellow  grains  m  the  Pike  County  rock  with 
those  in  the  Kentucky  peridotite  which  Mr.  Diller  found  to  be 
perofskite  after  this  attempted  separation  was  made,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  by  Goocn's  metnod  ||  0.89  per  cent  of  TiO, 
was  found  in  the  rock,  made  it  so  probable  that  the  mineral  was 
perofskite,  that  no  further  attempt  at  separation  was  made. 

♦(Slide  No.  35).  Determiaed  by  Dr.  G.  H.  Williams.  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sitj.  To  Dr.  Williams  thanks  are  also  due  for  kindness  in  examining  a  section  of 
this  rock,  and  for  a  specimen  of  the  Syracuse  serpentine. 

tThis  Journal,  xxiiv,  Auj^ust,  1887,  pp.  UO-142. 

i  Bulletin  of  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  No.  aS,  p.  18. 

^Neues  Jahrbnch  fur  Mineralogie,  etc.,  Beitrage  Bd.  ii,  p.  392. 

I  American  Cheo^ical  Journal,  vol.  vii,  p.  283. 
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The  presence  of  perofskite  here  is  interesting  as  being  the 
third  instance  of  its  occurrence  as  a  constituent  of  any  Ameri- 
can rock,  the  first  instance  being  that  reported  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liams in  the  Syracuse  serpentine,  the  second  that  by  Mr.  J.  S. 
Diller,  in  the  peridotite  from  Elliott  County,  B^eutucky.  It  is 
also  interesting  as  occurring  in  the  same  type  of  rock  as  will 
be  mentioned  later. 

The  black  grains  scattered  in  not  inconsiderable  quantity 
through  the  ground  mass,  are  believed  to  be  magnetite.  The 
yellow  base  'Mooks  as  though  it  had  been  a  glass  once  and 
some  of  it  is  still  isotropic,  though  most  of  it  polarizes."*  A 
considerable  amount  of  it  is  still  isotropic  as  was  found  in 
other  sections  (No.  36  and  42  )  From  its  mineral  composition 
and  structure,  then,  this  rock  belongs  to  the  family  of  perido- 
tites,  and  to  the  new  type  of  picrite  porphyry  or  "  Kimber- 
lite"  of  H.  Carvill  Lewis.t 

The  rock  differs  somewhat  from  either  of  the  other  occur- 
rences. Unlike  the  Kentucky  peridotite  it  contains  no  ensta- 
tite,  its  pyroxenic  constituent  being  augite.  It  contains  no 
ilmenite,  and  in  only  one  section  was  any  garnet  found,  a 
single,  small,  pink  piece,  quite  isotropic.  The  perofskitC; 
especially,  occurs  in  great  abundance  in  the  Pike  County  rock 
and  here  is  undoubtedly  original,  while  in  the  Kentucky  rock 
it  is  believed  to  be  secondary,  arising  from  the  decomposition 
of  the  ilmenite,  and  the  quantity  is  comparatively  small. 
Finally  the  Kentucky  peridotite  contains  much  more  fresh 
olivine  than  that  from  Pike  County,  and  pyrope  which  is 
abundant  in  the  former  is  rare  in  the  latter.  The  Syracuse 
serpentine  or  peridotite,  on  the  other  hand,  is  much  less  fresh 
than  the  Pike  County  rock,  and  while  it  contains  augite  in  the 
groundmass,  the  augites  are  nmch  less  abundant,  as  are  also  the 
perofskites.  This  rock  is  in  some  respects  a  new  type.  There 
is  total  absence  of  a  rhombic  pyroxene,  which  occurs  as  such 
in  Mr.  Diller's  rock,  and  is  probably  represented  by  decompo 
sitiou  products  in  the  Syracuse  serpentine. 

The  brown  rock,  of  which  there  is  an  exposure  not  far  from 
the  picrite  porphyry  just  described,  shows  in  thin  sections  a 
similar  porphyritic  structure.  But  here  all  the  olivines  are 
changed  to  serpentine,  carbonates  and  hydroxide  of  iron.  The 
outlines  of  the  olivine  and  the  structure  of  the  rock  are  gener- 
ally well  preserved,  altliough  no  fresh  olivine  remains.  A 
great  many  patches  of  mica,  partially  grown  through  with 
colorless  little  augite  crystals  are  present,  and  perofskite  is 
abundant.  The  most  striking  characteristic  of  the  rock  is  the 
almost   total    absence   of    augite  in    the    groundmass.     This 

*  Dr.  Williams  on  No.  35. 
fRosenbusch,  Mik.-Phys.,  vol.  ii,  p.  619. 
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bsence  of  augite  is  rendered  still  more  striking  by  the  fact 
hat  in  the  Syracuse  peridotite,  which  is  no  more  decomposed 
ban  this  rock,  the  augites  in  the  gronndmass  are  apparently  as* 
resh  as  when  they  were  first  formed.  The  explanation  of  this 
)robably  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  patches  of  yellow  base,  some 
►f  which  is  quite  isotropic,  are  much  more  abundant  here 
ban  in  the  other  rock  described,  and,  perhaps,  the  augites 
lid  not  have  a  chance  to  crystallize  out,  being  deposited  as 
.  glass.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  from  its  general  appear- 
nce  that  this  is  a  portion  of  the  same  original  rock  mass  as 
hat  before  described,  and  probably  so  situated  with  reference 
o  it  at  the  time  of  formation,  that  the  now  brown  rock 
crystallized  more  rapidly  than  the  other  portion  of  the  erup- 
ive  mass,  represented  by  the  rock  at  the  first  exposure 
lescribed. 

The  dyke  of  blue  earthy  material,  spoken  of  in  Part  I., 
las  yellow  grains  scattered  through  it.  The  nature  of  the 
original  rock,  which  this  blue,  decomposed  dyke  represents, 
tannot  be  definitely  determined.  A  thin  slice  shows  a  few 
ragments  of  brown  mica,  and  sections  composed  entirely  of 
erpentine,  occurring  for  the  most  part  in  irregular  grains, 
)ut  occasionally  showing  the  form  of  olivine,  imbedded  in  a 
^reen  to  bluish-green  gronndmass,  which  appears  to  be  partly 
erpentine  and  partly  chlorite.  The  porpnyritic  grains  are 
lomposed  of  wnite.  yellow  and  greenish  yellow  serpentine. 
The  arrangement  of  the  serpentine,  the  olivine  forms  still 
^reserved,  indicate  that  all  the  porphyritic  serpentinized  sec- 
ions  originally  were  olivine.  It  is  quite  probable  that  the  rock 
onsisted  once  of  olivine  with  a  small  quantity  of  biotite  im- 
bedded in  a  gronndmass  made  up  largely  of  glassy  base  con- 
isting  chiefly  of  olivine  substance  which  has  weathered  to 
erpentine  and  chlorite. 


Art.  Yl.—On  Orao  ;  by  Thomas  M.  Chatard.* 

In  this  Journal  for  August,  1888,  p.  146, 1  gave  the  analyses. 
i  the  waters  of  some  American  alkali  lakes,  among  them, 
)wens  Lake,  Cal.  The  salts  now  to  be  described  were  obtained 
sj  the  spontaneous  evaporation  of  the  water  of  the  lake,  and  in 
onnection  with  the  results  obtained  from  other  localities,  throw 
inch  light  on  the  true  character  of  the  composition  of  the  na- 
ive sodium  carbonates. 

•  Condensed  from  ''Natural  Soda,  iia  occurrence  and  Utilization," a  forthcoming 
uUetin  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.    Published  by  permission  of  the  Director. 
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The  occurrence,  in  Venezuela,  of  the  mineral  urao  has  been 
described  bj  Faxar*  and  bj  Boussingaultf  The  latter  gives 
'the  following  analysis : 

Hypoth.  Com  p. 

Na,0 41-22  Na,CO        .  46*98 

C,0 3900  NaHCO,  ..         37-24 

H,0 18-80  5,0 14-80 

Impurities  0-98  Impurities.  0-98 

100-00  100-00 

By  deducting  the  impurities  from  this  analysis,  LaurentJ 
obtained  as  the  formula  of  the  pure  salt, 

Na,CO„  NaHCO.+2H.O. 

• 

The  impurities  in  such  salts  are  insoluble  matter,  with  chloride 
and  sulphate  of  sodium,  all  of  which  can  be  deducted  when  we 
wish  to  calculate  the  formula  since  they  are,  under  the  circum- 
stances, anhydrous  and  merely  diminish  the  percentage  of  urao 
in  the  material.  If  we  deduct  the  impurities  from  this  analysis 
and  recalculate  the  residue  to  100  per  cent,  and  likewise  calculate 
the  theoretical  percent^es  for  the  above  formula,  we  shall  have : 

Found.    Theoret.  Hypoth.  Comp.  Theoret 

Na,0-..     41-63       41-15  Na(CO        .     47-44  46*90 

CO, 39-38       38-94  NaHCO,  ..     37-61  37-17 

H,0 18-99        19-91        H,0 14*95  15-93 


100-00      100-00  100-00      100-00 

If  we  take  the  theoretical  proportion  between  the  !Na,CO, 
and  the  NaHCO,  we  have  Na,CO, :  Na,HCO, : :  106  :  84 : :  47*44 
:  37*51  while  the  amount  of  NaHCO,  found  in  37'61,  a  difference 
of  only  0-11  per  cent.  Hence  Boussingault's  urao  is  an  almost 
theoretically  pure  salt,  showing  only  a  small  loss  of  water  and  a 
trifling  increase  of  NaHCO,. 

The  existence  of  a  native  sesqui carbonate  of  sodium,  Na,CO„ 
2NaHCO,+3HjO,  to  which  the  mineral  name  trona  has  been 
given,  rests  on  an  analysis  by  Klaproth,§  and  under  this  head 
the  numerous  analyses  of  natural  sodas  to  be  found  scattered 
through  the  literature  of  the  subject  have  been  referred.  A 
careful  revision  and  recalculation  of  these  analyses,  in  the  man- 
ner described  above,  show  that  none  of  them,  excepting  those 
of  Popp,tj  agree,  even   reasonably  closely,  with  this  formula, 

♦  Faxar.  Ann.  de  Chimie.  II,  ii.  432. 
f  Boussingault,  ibid.,  1 1,  xxix,  110. 
t  Laurent,  Ann.  de  Chimie,  III.  xxxvi,  348. 
g  Klaproth,  Beitrage.  iii,  p.  83,  1802. 
Popp,  Ann.  der  Chem.  u  Pharm.,  155,  p.  348. 
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at  on  the  contrary,  the  salts  were  uraos  with  a  widely 
g  excess  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  carbonates.  A 
ion  of  Winkler's*  method  for  the  artificial  production  of 
1  sesquicarbonate  gave  additional  proof,  for  the  salt  ob- 
was  physically  and  chemically  a  iirao  having  an  excess 
3!C0,  as  would  be  expected  from  the  conditions  of  this 
ion.     Hence  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  such  saJU^ 

natural  or  artificial^  as  sodium  sesquicarbonate^  but 
le  true  salt  is  a  union  of  one  molecule  of  Na,CO,  with 

NaHCO,,  although  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  NaHCO, 
scasionally  give  results  approaching  the  composition  of  a 
carbonate.  Many  analyses,  notaWy  those  of  Wallace,! 
ispected  the  non-existence  of  sesquicarbonate,  show  uraos 
aing  an  excess  of  Na,CO,  while  de  Mondesir:j:  was  the 
)  publish  a  method  for  the  artificial  production  of  the  pure 

which,  on  account  of  the  relation  of  3^0,0  to  400,,  he 
the  name  "  carbonate  quatre-tiers "  or  ''  four  thirds  car- 
',."  It  might  be  called  the  "  tetra-trita "  or  *'  tetrita- 
late." 

;  five  salts  now  to  be  described,  were  obtained  by  spon- 
IS  solar  evaporation  of  natural  water  and  hence  are  "  min- 
*  Nos.  1  and  2  are  from  the  same  specimen  and  were 
d  in  an  artificial  ground  vat.  When  the  water  of  Owens 
is  allowed  to  evaporate,  the  first  crop  obtained  is  granular 
lline  and  retains  much  mother  liquor.  The  mother  liquor 
•efore  drawn  oflE  and  this  first  crop,  as  far  as  practicable, 
)lved  in  lake  water,  thus  forming  a  new  solution  which  de- 
a  sheet  of  crystals  much  larger  and  purer  than  the  first 
ct.  The  specimen  of  this  sheet  taken  for  analysis  was 
two  inches  thick ;  the  upper  portion  was  well  crystallized 
unslucent  (No.  1) ;  the  intermediate  part  showed  an  inter- 
ition  of  thin,  translucent,  crystallizea  sheets  and  of  fine- 
id  crystalline,  white  material  (No.  2),  the  undissolved  por- 
f  the  first  product ;  the  bottom  part  of  the  specimen  was 
r  similar  to  the  upper  portion  but  thinner,  the  crystals 

much  smaller.  No.  1  presented  a  radiated  columnar 
ure,  the  crystals  being  so  grown  together  that  the  termina- 
stlone  were  visible  and  these  so  combined  that  each  com- 
on  had  a  curved  ridge-like  termination  or  cock's-comb 
The  specific  gravity  of  this  material  was  2*1473  taken 
izol  at  21-7°  C. 

3  or  "  Twig  "  was  formed  on  a  branching  grass-root  which 
3d  to  be  suspended  in  the  water  of  a  small  lagune  on  the 
de  of  the  lalce.     It  has  the  form  of  a  stout  twig  or  of  a 

*  Winkler,  Buchner's  Repert.  1  Pharm.,  xlviii,  p.  215. 

!  Wallace,  Chem.  New«,  xzvii,  p.  203. 
De  Mondesir,  Comptes  Rendus,  civ,  p.  1505,  May  31,  1887. 
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branching  coraL  each  of  the  bfanchee  fonnin^  a  cylinder,  a  sec- 
tion of  which  shows  the  radiated  stmctnie.  whflethe  snriace  of 
the  cjlinder  is  roagfa,  the  corved  edges  of  the  crystal  aggreeatee 
giving  a  lenticular  appearance.  The  color  is  brownie  and  one 
side  of  the  specimen  snows  cnrstals  of  NaCl  and  mncb  sand  as 
the  evaporation  of  the  water  finally  left  it  lying  on  the  mnd  of 
the  bottom. 

No.  4  or  ^  Lagnne*'  is  from  another  small  lagnne  near  bv,  and 
oonsijfts  of  a  thin  sheet,  the  surfaces  of  which  are  rough  like  the 
preceding  specimen.     Color  pink,  due  to  organic  matter. 

No.  o  or  •*  Beach  vat "  was  formed  in  a  vat  dug  in  the  beach 
and  allowed  to  fill  by  seepage  from  the  surrounding  soil.  This 
seepage  water  differs  somewhat  in  composition  from  the  water 
of  the  lake. 

No.  1.         Xa  2.        No.  3.         Xo.  4.         Xo.  5. 

Twig.      Lagnme.     Be«<^  nt 

In«oJ.  inorg.               02            22         2*92  -40  410 

"    organic           '14  -12  -27 

SiO, 10            -05  -09  -04 

CaO -06 

M^O -02         

K,0 tr.         

Na,0 1 40-995       4126       40*22  40*08  39-36 

C! I       193          1-57         2-73  21  183 

SO, f      -702            -79            -76  -63  -84 

CO, I    38-J3        3700       35-24  37*50  3510 

H/i I    2007        19-62        18-31  1994  18*58 

100-11      100-56      100-37        99-05      100*12 
0=CI 04  -35  -61  *05  -41 

100-07       100-21        99*76        99-00       99*71 

C'ak'iilatiiig  the  hvpothetical  composition,  deducting  the  im- 
purities and  recalcufating  to  100  per  cent  we  have: 

No.  1.  No.  2.  No.  3.  No.  4.  No.  5. 

NaCO, 46-57  47-20  46-76  50*35  46*65 

NakcO,.  ..           3703  36-22  3704  32*53  36*83 

HO 16-40  16-58  16-20  17*12  16*52 

100-00     100*00      100-00      100*00      100*00 

If  we  compare  these  new  percentages  with  the  theoretical 
figurcH  for  nrao,  previously  given,  we  shall  find  the  following dif- 
ferencciH. 

Thforet.    No.  1.  No.  2.  No.  3.  No.  4.  No.  6. 

Na  (^o, 46-90      --33  +*30  —-14  +3*45  --25 

NalICO, ..      37*17     —-14  —-95  --18  —4-64  —•34 

11,0 15-93     +47  +65  +27  4-l'19  +*59 
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These  small  differences  show  that  each  of  the  samples  is  arao. 
n  each  case  there  is  a  varying  amount  of  other  salts  and  impu- 
ities  to  be  deducted,  but  when  this  is  done  the  residue,  in  four 
•ut  of  the  five  samples,  shows  a  very  close  agreement  with  the 
ormula  of  the  mineral.  In  the  ease  of  No.  4  or  the  "  Lagune  " 
he  differences  are  quite  large,  but  as  the  local  conditions  attend- 
ng  the  production  of  each  specimen  are  well  known,  the  expla- 
lation  is  simple.  Unlike  the  others  which  are  products  of  un- 
listnrbed  crystallization,  this  one  is  apparently  the  result  of  an 
nterchanging  concentration  and  dilution  of  the  mother  liquor 
n  which  it  was  formed.  As  the  water  in  such  a  shallow  basin 
vaporates  the  tendency  is  to  leave  a  crust  of  very  pure  urao, 
tt  the  edge  of  the  basin,  the  deposit  towards  the  center 
)ecoraing  more  and  more  impure  as  the  concentrating  liquid 
leposits  its  chloride  and  sulphate  and  becomes,  as  experiments 
how,  a  comparatively  pure  solution  of  sodium  mono-carbonate, 
f  then  the  basin  be  renlled  by  seepage,  as  would  be  the  case 
^'hen  the  lake  rises  in  the  spring,  tne  solution  would  contain  a 
arger  proportion  of  the  neutral  carbonate  and,  on  reconcentra- 
ion,  would  leave  on  its  edges  a  urao  containing  an  excess  of 
lydrated  monocarbonate.  If  we  calculate  the  excess  of  mono- 
arbonate  and  waterpresent,  we  shall  find  that  the  two  combine 
o  form  Na,C0,+2Il,0  and  that  the  sample  represents  84*715^ 
irao,  120rt^  Na,CO„  2H,0,  02^  H,0  and  2-21^  impurities. 

Artificial   Urao, 

A  series  of  experiments  was  undertaken,  in  order  to  deter- 
nine  the  conditions  under  which  urao  is  formed  and  also  to 
ind  out  if,  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  under  known  condi- 
ions  the  sesquicarbonate  or  any  other  combination  of  mono- 
.nd  bicarbonate,  other  than  urao,  might  be  formed.  For  this 
nvestigation  a  number  of  solutions  was  prepared,  each  of  which 
contained  Na,CO„  NaHCO,  and  NaCl,  the  amount  of  eacli  salt 
tm ployed  having  a  certain  definite  relation  to  its  molecular 
veight.  NaCl  was  added  because  its  presence  appears  to  exer- 
dse  a  favorable  infiuence  on  the  crystallization  of  the  mixed 
larbonates.  A  full  account  of  these  experiments  and  results 
vill  be  found  in  the  Bulletin  from  which  this  paper  is  con- 
lensed  ;  for  the  present  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  in  no  case,  no 
natter  what  the  relative  proportions  of  the  salts  might  be,  was  any 
>ther  mixed  carbonate  but  urao  obtained.  If  the  NaHCO, 
ras  present  in  excess  a  portion  crystallized  out  first,  as  such, 
)ut  tnis  was  invariably  followed  by  crystallizations  of  urao. 
)n  the  other  hand  if  the  Na,CO,  was  in  sufficient  excess,  the 
irao  first  obtained  was  contaminated  with  the  former  salt. 
Phe  following  examples  will  show  this.  The  solutions  were 
nade  up  as  follows : 
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No.  1. 

No.  2. 

No.  6. 

No.  6. 

No.  7. 

No.  9 

NaHCO.grms... 

10-5 

21-0 

10-5 

10-5 

42-0 

5-25 

Na,CO,        "    .. 

63-0 

53-0 

53-0 

53-0 

63-0 

3  •50 

NaCl           "    .. 

29^25 

29^25 

U'Q2 

68-5 

58-6 

29^25 

The  first  products  obtained  from  the  solutions  by  spontaneous 
evaporation  had  the  following  compositions : 

No.  1,  l8t.  No.  2,  l8t  No.  5, 1st  No.  6,  Ist.  No.  7, 1st.  No.  9,  2(1. 
Acicular.      Scales.     Acicular.   Adcular.     Scales.      Adcular 


matted. 

HO.... 
CO,.... 

19^58       11-78       19-54 

19^42 

11-63 

18-91 

38-73       51-69       37-88 

37-76 

61-52 

36-46 

Na,0... 

40^07       36^54       41^02 

39-86 

36-49 

39-82 

NaCl... 

1^46           -51         1-72 

2-88 

undet. 

6-58 

99-84     100-52     100^16 

99-91 

99-64 

100-27 

Hypothetical  Composition. 

H,0.... 

15-37         1-25       15-96 

15-55 

•92 

15-41 

Na,CO.. 

43-69           -42       49-00 

45-29 

•64 

40-60 

NakcO, 

39-32       98-34       3348 

36^19 

98-«)8 

32-68 

NaCl... 

1-46           -51         1-72 

2-88 

undet. 

6-58 

99-84     100-52     100-16 

99-91 

99^64    1 

100-27 

Urao.        NaHCO,  NaaCCH^O   HaO 

Naa 

No.  1  corresponds  to  93^15-f-       4*70+      

•53  + 

1-46 

No.  2 

"         -89+      98-01+      

1^11  + 

•51 

No.  6 

"    90-08+       ... 

.+       7-89 

-47  + 

1^72 

No.  6 

«     96-56+          -30+      

-17  + 

2-88 

No.  1 

"       1-37+      97-5' 

1+      .... 

-70+ 

undet 

No.  9 

"    87-92+       ... 

.+       6-27 

•50+ 

5-58 

A  solution  made  up  in  the  proportions  of  No.  6  would  seem 
to  be  best  for  the  production  of  this  salt  as  the  crystallizations 
were  much  finer  than  in  any  of  the  others.  If  the  proportion 
of  NaHCO,  is  increased,  the  excess  separates  before  the  urao 
is  formed,  while  if  it  is  reduced  the  urao  contains  monohydrated 
<5arl)onate.  The  presence  of  '^aCl  is  not  absolutely  necessary, 
for  experiment  has  shown  that  a  very  good  crystallization  of 
urao  can  be  obtained  without  its  aid,  and  even  a  solution  of 
chemically  pure  Na,CO„  if  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  time  so 
that  it  can  absorb  CO,,  will  yield  crystals  of  the  double  salt 
It  is  therefore  somewhat  remarkable  that  this  salt  which  seems 
to  be  the  natural  form  of  sodium  carbonate,  should  receive  no 
notice  in  the  most  extensive  treatises  on  the  sodium  salts  or,  if 
mentioned,  be  confounded  with  another  which,  so  far  as  my 
own  observations  extend,  does  not  exist  at  all. 
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by  Edward  F.  Ayres. 

An  examination  has  been  made  by  the  writer  of  a  series  of 
crystals  of  trona,  in  part  natural  crystals  from  Borax  Lake, 
San  Bernardino  Co.,  California,  and  in  part  artificial  crystals, 
furnished  through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Thomas  M.  Chatard. 

The  natural  crystals  are  of  considerable  size,  up  to  15"""  in 
length,  but  they  were  roueh  and  so  covered  with  saline  incrus- 
tations that  they  ajBforded  no  good  measurements.  In  habit 
they  were  flat  and  tabular  with  the  basal  plane  largely  devel- 
oped and  some  indistinct  orthodomes  all  deeply  striated ;  they 
were  terminated  by  the  usual  pyramidal  planes  (o). 

The  artificial  crystals  gave  much  better  opportunity  for  accu- 
rate crystal lographic  work.  These  are  slender  acicular  crystals 
very  much  elongated  in  the  direction  of  the  orthodiagonal 
axis.  They  average  from  8  to  15"""  in  length  and  about  1°*°"  in 
diameter ;  they  are  usually  grouped  in  little  radiating  clusters. 
The  different  samples  received  from  Dr.  Chatard  vary  among 
themselves  chiefly  in  size ;  some  of  them  being  excessively 
slender.  Those  which  were  subjected  to  measurement  were 
from  one  of  the  samples  mentioned  by  Dr.  Chatard.  The  sym- 
metry of  these  crystals  may  be  viewed  as  almost  orthorhombic, 
the  angles  ae^  ec^  and  ao'\  co  respectively  varying  but  little 
from  each  other.  This  is  shown  in  fig.  2,  a  projection  on  the 
clinopinacoid  plane. 


The  crystallization  of  trona  was  first  described  by  Haidinger^ 
in  1825,  and  recently  Zepharovichf  has  given  a  new  determina- 
tion of  the  form  with  a  number  f//  new  planes  ;  he  gives  as  the 
composition  Na^O^O,,  -f  511,0.  The  position  here  adopted 
is  that  of  Zepharovich.     The  planes  observed  are  : 

0(100,  i-O,  c(001,  0\  e-ClOl,  -l-i),  s(30'J,  fi),  P(in,  -l),o(ill,  1),  r(211,  -2-2). 

The  two  planes  jf>  (111)  and  r  (211)  are  new  ;  p  (111)  is  quite 
brilliant  though  small,  and  r  (211)  gives  angles  close  enough 
for  identification.  The  habit  of  the  more  complex  crystals  is 
shown  in  fig.  1.     There  is  very  perfect  cleavage  parallel  to  the 

•  Pogg.  Add.,  V,  367,  1825.  f  Zeitschrift  f.  Kryst.,  xiii,  136,  1887. 
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orthopinacoid,  which  aflEords  surfaces  suitable  for  measurement, 
but  the  other  planes  in  the  orthodome  zone  are  striated  parallel 
to  the  macrodiagonal  axis,  and  the  angles  they  yield  are  less 
satisfactory.  The  crystals  when  newly  prepared  are  very 
bright  and  transparent,  but  soon  lose  their  luster  on  exposure 
to  the  air. 

For  fundamental  angles  the  following  were  accepted  : 

00",  In  ^  llT=47"  30',  CO,  001  ^  Ill=76'  0',  ao",  100  ^  lll  =  75°  7^'. 

The  axial  ratio  obtained  is  as  follows,  that  of  Zepharovich 
being  added  for  sake  of  comparison  : 

_   I 

a\h\  r=2-8426  :  1  :  29494,    ^=76°  31'. 
a  :  ft  :  c=2-8459  :  1  :  2-9696,   /3=77"  23'  Zeph. 

The  following  table  gives  a  comparison  between  calculated 
and  measured  angles : 


Cftlculated. 

Measured. 

Limlto. 

iiTaTii 

= 

47" 

30' 

♦47 

30' 

47" 

19i    47" 

56. 

001  >^Ill 

:= 

76 

0- 

♦76 

0 

75 

to       78 

100  .s  111 

^z 

75 

7   30' 

♦75 

7    30' 

75 

to       75 

36- 

100-  111 

ST 

67 

14   13 

67 

13 

65 

63  to  68 

23 

100  .^  101 

ss 

37 

25  28 

38 

approx. 

001  ^ 101 

— 

39 

5  33 

39 

35 

40 

39  to  40 

38' 

111  ^111 

— 

37 

38  17 

37 

32 

36 

35  to  36 

39' 

001  ^  111 

^ 

68 

8  29 

52 

26  ^  63 

8 

100^211 

^ 

52 

41     8 

52 

47 

001  ^  ;'{02 

■z=. 

68 

10  14 

67 

approx. 

001  ^100 

= 

76 

31      1 

001  -oil 

:= 

70 

46  43 

100-  110 

^ 

70 

6  44 

100^  101 

^ 

37 

25  28 

Art.  VIII. — On  prevailina  misconceptio7i8  regarding  the 
Ev/Klcnce  which  we  ought  to  expect  of  former  Glacial 
Periodx  ;*  by  James  Croll,  LL.IJ.,  F.R.S. 

Within  the  whole  range  of  geological  science  there  is  per- 
haps not  a  point  on  wliicli  a  greater  amount  of  misapprehen- 
sion prevails  than  in  regard  to  the  evidence  which  we  ought  to 
expect  of  former  Glacial  periods.  The  imperfection  of  geo- 
logical records  is  far  greater  than  is  generally  believed :  so 
great,  indeed,  that  the  mere  absence  of  direct  geological 
evidence  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  sufficient  proof  that  the 
conclusions  derived  from  astronomical  and  physical  considera- 
tions regarding  former  ice-periods  are  improbable.     Nor  is  this 

*  From  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London  for  May 
1889,  by  request  of  the  Author. 
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all.  Not  only  are  the  geolo^cal  records  of  ancient  glacial  con- 
ditions imperfect,  but  this  imperfection  follows  as  a  natural 
conseqtcence  from  the  ptnnciptes  of  geology  itsdf  There  are 
not  merely  so  many  blanks  or  gaps  in  the  records,  but  a  reason 
exists  in  the  very  nature  of  geological  evidence  why  such 
breaks  in  the  record  might  naturally  be  expected  to  occur. 

The  evidence  of  Glaeiation  is  to  he  found  chiefly  on  land- 
surfaces, — It  is  on  a  land-surface  that  the  principal  traces  of 
the  action  of  ice  during  a  glacial  epoch  are  left,  for  it  is  there 
that  the  stones  are  chiefly  striated,  the  rocks  ground  down,  and 
the  bowlder  clay  formed.  But  where  are  all  our  ancient  land- 
surfaces  ?  They  are  not  to  be  found.  The  total  thickness  of 
the  stratified  rocks  of  Great  Britain  is,  according  to  Professor 
Ramsav,  nearly  fourteen  miles.  But  from  the  top  to  the  bot- 
tom of  this  enormous  pile  of  deposits  there  is  hardly  a  single 
land-surface  to  be  detected.  Patcnes  of  real  old  land-surfaces 
of  a  local  character  may  indeed  be  found,  as,  for  example,  the 
dirt- beds  of  Portland ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  coal-seams, 
every  general  formation  has  been  accumulated  under  water, 
and  none  but  the  under-clays  ever  existed  as  a  land-surface. 
And  it  is  here,  in  a  general  formation,  that  the  geologist  has  to 
collect  all  his  information  regarding  the  existence  of  former 
glacial  epochs.  The  entire  stratified  rocks  of  the  globe,  witli 
the  exception  of  the  coal-beds  and  under-clays  (in  neither  of 
which  would  one  expect  to  find  traces  of  ice-actionV  consist 
almost  wholly  of  a  series  of  old  seahottoms^  with  nere  and 
there  an  occasional  fresh-water  deposit.  Bearing  this  in  mind, 
what  is  the  sort  of  evidence  which  we  can  now  hope  to  find 
in  these  old  sea-bottoms  of  the  existence  of  former  ice- 
periods  ? 

All  geologists  of  course  admit  that  the  stratified  rocks  are 
not  old  land  surfaces,  but  a  series  of  old  sea-bottoms  formed 
out  of  the  accumulated  material  derived  from  the  degradation 
of  primeval  land-surfaces.  And  it  is  true  that  all  land-surfaces 
once  existed  as  sea-bottoms ;  but  the  stratified  rocks  consist  of 
a  series  of  old  sea-bottoms  which  never  were  land-surfaces. 
Many  of  them  no  doubt  have  been  repeatedly  above  the  sea- 
level,  and  may  once  have  possessed  land-surfaces ;  but  these, 
with  the  exception  of  the  under-clays  of  the  various  coal 
measures,  the  dirt-beds  of  Portland,  and  one  or  two  more 
patches,  have  all  been  denuded  away.  The  important  bearing 
which  this  consideration  has  on  the  nature  of  the  evidence 
which  we  can  now  expect  to  find  of  the  existence  of  former 
glacial  epochs  has  certainly  been  very  much  overlooked. 

If  we  examine  the  matter  fully  we  shall  be  led  to  conclude 
that  the  trwasformation  of  a  tandrsurface  into  a  sea-bottom 
will  probably  completely  obliterate  every  trace  of  glaeiation 
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which  that  land-eorface  may  once  have  presented.  We  cannot, 
for  example,  expect  to  meet  with  polished  and  striated  stones 
belonging  to  a  lormer  land  glaciation ;  for  such  stones  are  not 
carried  down  bodily  and  nnchanged  by  our  rivers  and  deposited 
in  the  sea.  They  become  broken  up  by  subaerial  agencies  into 
gravel,  sand,  and  clay,  and  in  this  condition  are  transported 
seawards.  Even  if  we  supposed  it  possible  that  the  stones  and 
bowlders  derived  from  a  mass  of  till  could  be  carried  down  to 
sea  by  river  action,  still  these  stones  would  certainly  be 
deprived  of  all  their  ice-markings,  and  become  water-worn  and 
rounded  on  the  way.     Professor  James  Geikie  states  that  the 

{^reat  accumulations  of  gravel  which  occur  so  abundantly  in  the 
ow  grounds  of  Switzerland,  and  which  are,  undoubtedly, 
merely  the  re-arranged  materials  originally  brought  down  from 
the  Alps  as  till  and  as  moraines  by  the  glaciers  during  the 
Glacial  period,  rarely  or  never  yield  a  single  scratched  or 
glaciated  stone.  The  action  of  the  rivers  escaping  from  the 
melting  ice  has  succeeded  in  obliterating  all  trace  of  strisB.  It 
is  the  same,  he  says,  with  the  heaps  of  gravel  and  sand  in  the 
lower  grounds  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
These  deposits  are  eviden^tly  in  the  first  place  merely  the 
materials  carried  down  by  the  swollen  rivers  that  issued  from 
the  gradually  melting  ice  fields  and  glaciers.  The  stones  of 
the  gravel  derived  from  the  demolition  of  moraines  and  till, 
have  lost  all  their  strise  and  become  in  most  cases  well  rounded 
and  water-worn.  Further,  we  cannot  expect  to  find  bowlder 
clay  among  the  stratified  rocks,  for  bowlder  clay  is  not  carried 
down  as  such  and  deposited  in  the  sea,  but  under  the  influence 
of  the  denuding  agents  becomes  broken  up  into  soft  mud,  clay, 
sand,  and  gravel,  as  it  is  gradually  peeled  off  the  land  and 
swept  seawards.  Patches  of  bow^Ider  clay  may  have  been  now 
and  again  forced  into  the  sea  by  ice  and  eventually  become 
covered  up ;  but  such  cases  are  wholly  exceptional,  and  their 
absence  in  any  formation  cannot  fairly  be  adduced  as  a  proof 
that  that  formation  does  not  belong  to  a  glacial  period. 

It  may,  however,  be  replied  that  there  is  one  kind  of  evi- 
dence of  former  glacial  periods  which  we  ought  to  expect  in 
the  stratified  rocks,  viz  :  the  presence  of  large  erratic  blocks 
embedded  in  strata  which,  from  their  constitution,  have 
evidently  been  formed  in  still  water.  But  even  allowing  this 
to  be  the  case  we  cannot  regard  the  absence  of  such  blocks  as 
proof  that  no  glacial  period  occurred  during  the  time  of  the 
fonnation  of  the  strata;  for  their  mere  absence  may  be  the 
indication  either  of  a  period  of  extreme  glaciation,  or  a  period 
absolutely  free  from  ice.  This  absence  is  a  result  which 
would  as  truly  follow  from  the  former  condition  of  things  as 
from  the  latter.    Glaciers  carry  erratic  blocks  on  their  surfaces, 
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at  such  blocks  are  seldom,  if  ever,  on  the  surface  of  an  ice- 
heet  The  reason  is  obvious.  When  a  country  is  completely 
juried  under  ice  there  is  no  source  from  which  the  ice  can 
•btain  erratics  on  its  surface.  The  stones  which  lie  under  the 
ee,  before  they  can  reach  the  sea,  are  ground  down  to  powder. 
jSLTse  erratic  blocks  have  never  been  found,  for  example,  on 
he  ice-sheet  of  Greenland.  No  one,  of  course,  has  as  yet  had 
n  opportunity  of  examining  the  surface  of  the  Antarctic  ice, 
>ut  judging  from  the  character  of  the  icebergs  derived  from  it, 
^e  are  ahnost  certain  that  it  contains  no  bowlders.  Were  the 
eas  surrounding  these  continents  elevated  into  dry  land,  a 
;eologist  judging  from  the  comparative  absence  of  bowlders  in 
he  sedimentary  deposits  which  have  been  forming  for  the  past 
housands  of  years,  would  be  apt  to  conclude  that  these  con- 
inents  had  never  been  covered  by  ice.  In  fact,  a  conclusion 
f  this  kind  has  been  arrived  at  by  Professor  Nordenskjold, 
rho  maintains,  because  he  has  never  seen  in  the  strata  of 
Jreenland  or  Spitzbergen  a  bowlder  larger  than  a  child's  head, 
hat  down  to  the  termination  of  the  Miocene  period,  no  glacial 
ondition  of  things  existed  in  these  regions :  a  conclusion  most 
ertainly  utterly  erroneous.  Now  both  of  these  lands  are  at 
►resent  in  a  state  of  glaciation ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  enor- 
nous  quantity  of  heat  which  is  constantly  carried  northward 
rom  the  equatorial  regions  by  the  Gulf  Stream,  not  only 
xreenland  and  Spitzbergen,  but  the  whole  of  the  Arctic 
egions  would  be  far  more  completely  under  ice  than  they  are. 
V.  glacial  state  of  things  is  the  normal  condition  of  polar 
egions ;  and  if  at  any  time,  as  during  the  Tertiary  age,  the 
Lrctic  regions  were  free  from  snow  and  ice,  it  could  only  be 
n  consequence  of  some  peculiar  distribution  of  land  and  water 
nd  other  exceptional  conditions.  That  this  peculiar  combina- 
ion  of  circumstances  should  have  existed  during  the  whole  of 
hat  immense  lapse  of  time  between  the  Silurian  and  the  close 
f  the  Tertiary  period  is  certainly  improbable  in  the  highest 
egrea  In  short,  that  Greenland  during  the  whole  of  that 
ime  should  have  been  free  from  snow  and  ice  is  as  improbable, 
Ithough  perhaps  not  so  physically  impossible,  as  that  the 
titerior  oi  that  continent  should  at  the  present  day  be  free 
rom  ice  and  covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation. 

In  fact,  it  is  the  severity  of  glacial  conditions  in  these  re- 
ions  during  glacial  periods  that  has  rendered  the  strata  to 
rhich  Prof.  Nordenskjold  refers  so  comparatively  free  from 
rratic  blocks.  Had  these  regions  been  occupied  by  glaciers 
caching  to  the  sea,  instead  of  being  covered  by  a  sheet  of  ice, 
owlders  in  the  strata  would  no  doubt  have  been  far  more 
3mmon. 

As  evidence  of  former  glacial  periods  we  may,  however,  ex- 
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pect  to  find  in  temperate  regions  erratic  blocks,  imbedded  here 
and  there  in  the  stratified  rocks,  which  may  have  been  trans- 
ported by  icebergs  and  dropped  into  the  sea.  But  unless  the 
glaciers  of  such  epochs  reached  the  sea,  we  could  not  possibly 
possess  even  this  evidence.  This  sort  of  evidence,  when  found 
in  low  latitudes,  ought  to  be  received  as  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  former  glacial  epochs ;  and,  no  doubt,  would  have 
been  so  received  had  it  not  been  for  the  erroneous  idea  that, 
if  these  blocks  had  been  transported  by  ice,  there  ought  in  ad- 
dition to  have  been  found  striated  stones,  bowlder  clay,  and 
other  indications  of  the  agency  of  land-ice. 

It  is,  of  course,  by  no  means  the  case  that  all  erratics  are 
transported  by  masses  of  ice  broken  from  the  terminal  front 
of  glaciers.  The  "  ice  foot,'*  formed  by  the  freezing  of  the 
sea  along  the  coasts  of  the  higher  latitudes,  carries  seawardfi 
quantities  of  blocks  and  dehns.  Again,  stones  and  bowlders 
are  frequently  frozen  into  river  ice,  and  when  the  ice  breaks 
up  in  spring  are  swept  out  to  sea,  and  may  be  carried  some 
little  distance  before  they  are  dropped.  But  both  these  cases 
can  occur  only  in  regions  where  the  winters  are  excessive  /  nor 
is  it  at  all  likely  that  such  ice-rafts  will  succeed  in  making  a 
long  voyage.  If,  therefore,  the  erratics  occasionally  met  with 
in  certain  old  geological  formations  in  low  latitudes  were 
really  transported  from  the  land  by  an  ice-foot  or  a  raft  of 
river-ice,  we  should  be  forced  to  conclude  that  very  severe 
climatic  conditions  must  have  obtained  in  such  latitudes  at  the 
time  the  erratics  were  dispersed. 

Why  we  now  have,  comparatively  speaking,  so  little  direct 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  former  glacial  periods  will  be 
more  forcibly  impressed  upon  the  mind  if  we  reflect  on  how 
difficult  it  would  be,  in  a  million  or  so  of  years  hence,  to  find 
any  trace  of  what  we  now  call  the  glacial  epoch.  The  striated 
stones  would  by  that  time  be  all,  or  nearly  all,  disintegrated,  and 
the  till  washed  away  and  deposited  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea  as 
stratified  sands  and  clays.  And  when  these  became  consoli- 
dated into  rock  and  were  raised  into  dry  land,  the  only  evi- 
dence that  we  should  probably  then  have  that  there  ever  had 
been  a  glacial  epoch  would  be  the  presence  of  an  occasional 
large  l)lock  of  the  older  rocks  found  imbedded  in  the  upraised 
formation.  We  could  only  infer  that  there  had  been  ice  at 
work  from  the  fact  that  by  no  other  known  agency  could  we 
conceive  such  a  block  to  have  been  transported  and  dropped 
in  a  still  sea. 

Few  geologists  probably  believe  that  during  the  Middle 
Eocene  and  tne  Upper  Miocene  periods  our  countrv  passed 
through  a  condition  of  glaciation  as  severe  as  it  has  done  dur- 
ing the  Post-pliocene  period ;  yet  when  we  examine  the  sub- 
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ject  carefully,  we  find  that  there  is  actually  no  just  ground  to 
conclude  that  it  has  not.  For,  in  all  probability,  throughout 
the  strata  to  be  eventually  formed  out  of  the  destruction  of 
the  now  existing  land-surfaces,  evidence  of  ice-action  will  be 
as  scarce  as  in  Eocene  or  Miocene  strata. 

Did  the  stratified  rocks  forming  the  earth's  crust  consist  of  a 
series  of  old  land-surfaces  instead  (as  they  actually  do)  of  a  se- 
ries of  old  sea-bottoms,  then  traces  of  many  glacial  periods 
might  be  probably  detected.  Nearly  all  the  evidence  which 
we  have  regarding  the  Glacial  period  has  been  derived  from 
what  we  find  on  the  now  existing  land-surfaces  of  the  globe. 
But  probably  not  a  vestige  of  this  will  exist  in  the  stratified 
beds  of  future  ages,  formed  out  of  the  destruction  of  the  pres- 
ent land-surfaces.  Even  the  very  arctic  shell-beds  themselves, 
which  have  afforded  to  the  geologist  such  clear  proofs  of  a 
frozen  sea  during  the  Glacial  period,  will  not  be  found  in  those 
stratified  rocks ;  for  they  must  suffer  destruction  along  with 
everything  else  which  now  exists  above  the  sea-level.  There 
is  probably  not  a  single  relic  of  the  Glacial  period  which  has 
ever  been  seen  by  the  eye  of  man  that  will  be  treasured  up  in 
the  stratified  rocks  of  future  ages.  Nothing  that  does  not  lie 
buried  in  the  deeper  recesses  of  the  ocean  will  escape  com- 

filete  disintegration  and  appear  imbedded  in  those  formations, 
t  is  only  those  objects  which  lie  in  our  'existing  sea-bottoms 
that  will  remain  as  monuments  of  the  Glacial  period  of  the 
Post-tertiary  era.  And,  moreover,  it  will  only  be  those 
portions  of  the  sea-bottoms  that  may  happen  to  be  upraised 
into  dry  land  that  will  be  available  to  the  geologist  of  future 
ages.  The  point  is  this :  Is  it  jyrohahle  that  the  geologist  of 
the  future  will  find  in  the  rocks  fortned  out  of  the  now  exist- 
ing seorhotUytns  more  evidence  of  a  glacial  epoch  during  Post- 
tertiary  times  than  we  now  do  of  one  during^  say^  the  Miocene^ 
the  Eocene  or  the  Permian  period?  Unless  this  can  be 
proved  to  be  the  case,  we  have  no  ground  whatever  to  con- 
clude that  the  cold  periods  of  the  Miocene,  Eocene  and  Per- 
mian periods  were  not  as  severe  as  that  of  the  Glacial  period. 
This  is  evident,  for  the  only  relics  which  now  remain  of  the 
glacial  epochs  of  those  periods  are  simply  what  happened  to 
be  protected  in  the  then  existing  sea-bottoms.  Every  vestige 
that  lay  on  the  land  would  in  all  probability  be  destroyed  by 
subaenal  agency  and  carried  into  the  sea  in  a  sedimentary 
form. 

The  question  of  the  existence  of  former  glacial  periods  is 
one  on  which  paleontology  can  afford  but  little  really  reliable 
information.  One  of  the  main  characteristics  of  a  glacial  pe- 
riod is  the  scarcity  or  comparative  absence  of  plant  and  ani- 
mal life.     He  certainly  would  be  a  bold  geologist  who  would 
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affinn,  in  relation  to  a  given  epoch,  that  because  he  could  not 
find  the  remains  of  plant  and  animal  life  which  he  considered 
could  have  existed  under  glacial  conditions,  no  glacial  coDdi- 
tions  existed  during  that  epoch.  And  the  more  so  seeing  how 
difficult  it  is  to  determine  with  certainty,  more  especially  in 
relation  to  remote  periods,  how  much  cold  a  plant  or  an  ani- 
mal might  be  able  to  endure. 

Besides  all  this,  supposing  the  organic  remains  of  former 
glacial  epochs  were  found  in  abundance^  these  remains  wonld 
probably  mislead  most  geologists.  For  if  the  theory  of  the 
glacial  epoch,  advocated  in  ''  Climate  and  Time"  be  correct, 
viz :  that  those  epochs  consisted  of  alternate  cold  and  warm 
periods,  it  is  evident  that  the  greater  part,  or  nearly  all  of 
those  remains  would  belong  to  the  warm  or  interglacial  peri- 
ods. A  geologist  who  did  not  believe  in  interglacial  periods, 
judging  from  tne  character  of  those  remains,  would  naturally 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  epochs  in  question  were  warm 
and  e<|uable,  not  glacial.  His  disbelief  in  mterglacial  periods 
would  thus  induce  him  to  give  a  wrong  interpretation  of  the 
facts. 

Assuming  that  a  glacial  epoch  occurred  at  every  time  that 
the  earth's  orbit  attained  a  very  high  state  of  eccentricity,  it  is 
quite  apparent,  when  we  reflect  on  the  imperfection  of  geolog- 
ical records  on  the  matter,  that  we  have  in  reality  about  all 
the  evidence  which  we  could  possibly  expect  of  the  existence 
of  Hucli  e|>och8. 


Art.   IX. — Minevnl<Kjical  yotesy  on   Fluorite^  Opal^  Amlter 
and  Diamond ;  by  George  F.  Kuxz. 

Fluorite. — About  four  yearn  ago,  a  small  vein  of  fluorite  in 
Archaean  limestone  was  discovered  in  the  town  of  Macomb, 
St.  Lawrence  Co.,  New  York.  It  was  worked  from  time  to 
time  until  last  summer,  when  the  vein  suddenly  wideneil, 
breaking  tlirougli  into  a  cavity  or  cave.  This  cave  is  22  feet 
north  and  south,  and  18  feet  east  and  west,  and  is  8  feet  below 
the  surface.  It  dips  from  the  south  to  the  north,  and  is  about 
8  feet  lower  than  at  the  mouth  or  entrance.  It  is  about  5  feet 
between  the  walls.  A  pool  of  water  in  the  northeast  corner, 
about  two  feet  in  depth,  often  rises  ten  or  twelve  inches  dur- 
ing the  day.  The  top,  bottom,  and  sides  were  lined  with  a 
magnificent  sheet  of  crystals,  varying  from  one  to  six  inches  in 
diameter,  each  in  turn  forming  part  of  larger  composite  crys- 
tals. Between  the  floor  and  tlie  walls  was  a  layer  oi  partly  de- 
composed calcite,  which  was  readily  removed,  so  that  groups 
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>f  crystals,  weighing  from  ten  to  several  hundred  pounds  each, 
md  one  of  them  measuring  2x8  feet,  were  easily  detached. 

The  cavity  contained  at  least  fifteen  tons  of  fluorite.  The 
labit  of  the  crystals  is,  in  nearly  every  instance,  that  of  the 
dmple  cube,  but  the  faces  of  the  octahedron,  slightly  developed, 
ire  often  present.  Almost  all  the  crystals  have  on  the  surface 
In  small  botryoidal  elevations,  an  even  coating  of  brown  hydro- 
iolomite,  which  is  readily  removed  with  diluted  hydrochloric 
icid.  The  crystals  are  all  well  colored,  but  the  surfaces  are 
iulL  The  fluorite  is  of  a  uniform  light  sea-green,  except 
svhere  it  is  attached  to  the  gangue,  or  at  the  junction  of  the 
srystals ;  here  there  are  smaU  spots,  from  one  to  two  inches  in 
diameter,  of  a  rich  emerald-green.  Attached  to  the  fluorite 
ire  small  masses  of  lithoraarge,  and  imbedded  in  these,  very 
perfect  tetrahedral  crystals  of  chalcopyrite.  With  the  fluorite 
are  found  small  bunches  of  pyrite  crystals,  which  are  nearly  al- 
wavs  altered  to  limonite.  Galenite  has  not  been  observed, 
although  this  locality  is  only  one  and  a  half  miles  from  the 
well-known  Macomb  Lead  Mines.  Several  years  ago,  a  large 
quantity  of  rhombohedral  crystals  of  calcite  were  obtained 
here ;  one  now  in  the  State  Cabinet  of  Albany  weighs  120 
pounds  and  a  number  were  of  the  size  of  a  man's  head,  in 
form  they  were  simple  rhombohedrons  and  twinned.  This 
find  is  strikingly  like  that  of  the  famous  Muscalonge  Lake  lo- 
calities of  forty  years  ago,  except  that  the  crystals  are  of  a 
finer  color  and  in  larger  groups.  The  occurrence  of  a  second 
deposit  in  this  country  leads  to  the  inference  that  fluorite  may 
exist  in  commercial  quantity,  for  the  arts. 

Amber, — For  the  last  flf teen  or  twenty  years,  travelers  have 
occasionally  brought  specimens  of  a  very  remarkable  amber 
from  some  locality  in  Southern  Mexico.  The  only  informa 
tion  gained  concerning  it  is  that  it  is  brought  to  the  coast  by 
natives,  who  say  that  it  occurs  in  the  interior  so  plentifully 
that  it  is  used  by  them  for  making  flres.  The  color  of  this 
amber  is  a  rich  golden  yellow,  and  when  viewed  in  diflEerent 
position  it  exhibits  a  remarkable  fluorescence,  similar  to  that  of 
uranine^  which  it  also  resembles  in  color.  A  specimen  now 
in  the  possession  of  M.  T.  Lynde  measures  4x3x2  inches,  is 
perfectly  transparent,  and  is  even  more  beautiful  than  the  fa- 
mous so-called  opalescent  or  green  amber  found  in  Catania, 
Sicily.  This  material  would  be  extremely  valuable  for  use  in 
the  arts.  It  is  believed  that  an  expedition  has  started  for  the 
locality  where  it  is  found  in  the  interior. 

Opal, — A  specimen  of  fire  opal  1^X1  Xi  inches  in  size, 
evidently  a  water  worn  fragment,  was  found  near  John  Davis 
River,  in  Crook  County,  Oregon.  It  is  transparent,  grayjsh- 
white  in  color,  with  red,  green,  and  yellow  flames.     The  play 
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of  colors  equals  in  beauty  that  of  any  Mexican  material,  and  it 
is  the  first  opal  found  in  the  United  States  that  exhibits  color. 
Undoubtedly,  better  material  of  the  kind  exists  where  this  was 
found. 

Diamond. — During  the  summer  of  1888  a  small  diamond 
was  said  to  have  been  found  by  Mr.  C.  O.  Helm,  on  the  farm 
of  Henry  Burris,  about  three  hundred  yards  from  Cabin  Fork 
Creek,  Russell  County,  near  Adair  County,  Kentucky.  While 
walking  through  an  old  field,  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  Mr.  Helm 
observed  in  the  gravel,  this  small,  bright  stone,  which  on  in- 
vestigation proved  to  be  a  diamond,  an  elongated  hexoctahe 
dron,  with  curved  faces,  lustrous,  but  slightly  oflE-color,  weigh- 
ing 7/10  carats.  The  rock  in  the  vicinity  is  said  to  be  com- 
posed of  granite  dykes,  slates,  and  some  floating  rocks,  such  as 
quartz,  feldspar,  magnetic  iron  ore,  flint,  garnet,  etc.,  mingled 
in  clayey  hills. 


SCIENTIFIC    INT.ELLI6ENCE. 

I.    Chemistry  and  Physics. 

1.  On  the  action  of  Hydrogen  peroxide  on  Chromic  acid,— 
Bertuelot  has  investigated  the  reaction  which  takes  place  when 
hydrogen  peroxide  is  mixed  with  chromic  acid  or  a  chroraate, 
and  finds  that  if  no  excess  of  acid  is  present  a  given  quan- 
tity of  chromate  can  decompose  an  unlimited  quantity  of  per- 
oxide, and  this  without  suffering  itself  any  apparent  change.  This 
result  he  accounts  for  upon  the  supposition  that  an  unstable  inter- 
mediate product  is  continually  formed  and  decomposed.  When 
solutions  of  the  peroxide  and  potassium  dichromate  are  mixed 
together,  and  as  soon  as  the  mixture  has  become  dark  brown  in 
color,  ammonia  is  added,  a  brown  precipitate  falls,  which  contains 
hydrogen  peroxide,  chromic  acid  and  chromic  oxide.  It  is  very 
unstable,  evolves  oxygen  even  when  washed  with  water,  and 
gives  a  yellow  filtrate  containing  chromate.  The  small  residue 
finally  left  undissolved,  contains  the  same  constituents  as  the 
oriirinal  precipitate  but  in  quite  different  proportions. —  C.  72., 
cviii,  24,  157,  477;  Ber.  Berl.  Chem.  Ges.,  xxiii,  Ref.  217,  May, 
1889.  G.  F.  a' 

2.  071  the  Atomic  Mass  of  Chromium, — The  atomic  mass  of 
chromium  has  been  determined  by  Rawson  by  means  of  am- 
monium dichromate,  using  two  methods.  The  first  consisted  in 
igniting  this  salt,  measuring  the  nitrogen  evolved  and  weighing 
the  chromic  oxide  remaining.  The  second  depended  upon  the 
reduction  of  the  dichromate  with  alcohol  and  hydrogen  chloride, 
and  the  determination  of  the  chromic  oxide  jirecipitated  by  am- 
monia.    The  first  method,  though  simple  in  theory,  did  not  prove 
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satisfactory  in  practice.  The  dichromate  barned  like  tinder,  the 
nitrogen  coming  off  with  such  rapidity  as  to  carry  away  some  of 
the  oxide  and  perhaps  even  some  of  the  dichromate.  Moreover, 
the  gas  set  free  does  not  seem  to  be  pure  nitrogen,  but  has  a 
brownish  color  with  a  nitrous  smell  and  an  acid  reaction.  The 
second  method  resulted  satisfactorily  and  gave  for  the  ratio  of 
the  atomic  mass  of  chromium  to  that  of  hydrogen  in  six  experi- 
ments 52-130,  62-010,  52020,  52-129,  52-016,  52-059  :  the  general 
mean  being  52-061.— e/.  Chem,  Soc,  Iv,  213,  April,  1889. 

G.  F.  B. 

3.  On  the  new  Element  Gnomium, — Hugo  MtJLLEB  exhibited  at 
the  Conversazione  of  the  Royal  Society  on  May  8th,  some  com- 
pounds of  the  new  element  gnomium  discovered  by  Krtlss  and 
Schmidt  of  Munich  as  associated  with  the  metals  nickel  and 
cobalt.  Among  the  preparations  shown  were  gnomium  oxide, 
gnomium  chloride  (in  aqueous  solution),  nickel  from  which  the 
gnomium,  which  had  always  accompanied  it  hitherto,  had  been 
removed  ;  and  nickel  oxide  also  free  from  gnomium. — Nature^  xl, 
67,  May,  1889.  g.  f.  b. 

4.  Concentration  of  Electric  Radiation  by  lenses, — "  Prof.  O.  J. 
Lodge  and  James  L.  Howard  have  constructed  two  large  cylin- 
drical lenses  of  piano-hyperbolic  section  of  mineral  pitch  cast  in 
zinc  moulds,  the  plane  faces  being  nearly  a  meter  square,  the 
thickness  at  vertex  21  centimeters,  and  each  lens  weighed  about 
3  cwt.  The  eccentricity  of  the  hyperbola  was  made  1*7  to  ap- 
proximate to  the  index  of  refraction  of  the  substance.  The 
lenses  were  mounted  about  six  feet  apart  with  their  plane  faces 
parallel  and  toward  each  other  on  a  table  and  an  oscillator  was 
placed  about  the  principal  focal  line  of  one  of  them  at  a  distance 
of  51  centimeters  from  the  vertex.  The  field  was  explored  by  a 
linear  receiver  made  out  of  two  pieces  of  copper  wire  mounted  in 
line  on  a  piece  of  wood,  and  the  air  gap  between  their  inner  ends 
was  adjustable  by  a  screw.  When  the  oscillator  worked  satis- 
factorily, the  receiver  would  respond  to  about  120  centimeters, 
and  with  the  lenses  the  distance  was  450.  The  receiver  re- 
sponded anywhere  between  the  lenses  and  within  the  wedge 
between  the  second  lense  and  its  focal  line,  the  boundaries  being 
clearly  defined,  but  no  special  concentration  was  noticed  about 
the  focus.  Interference  experiments  were  carried  out  by  placing 
a  sheet  of  metal  against  the  fiat  face  of  the  second  lens,  and  de- 
termining the  position  of  minimum  intensity  between  the  lenses. 
The  distance  between  these  points  was  50-5  centimeters,  corres- 
ponding with  a  wave-length  of  101  centimeters,  whereas  the 
calculated  wave-length  of  the  oscillator  was  100  centimeters.  In 
a  discussion  upon  the  results  of  this  experiment  Prof.  Fitzgerald 
said  that  he  had  made  experiments  on  electrical  radiations  analo- 
gous to  Newton's  rings,  and  had  successfully  observed  the  central 
dark  spot  and  the  first  dark  band." — Physical  Soc,  London,  May 
11,  1889.  J.  T. 

6.  Wave-length  of  the  principal  line  in  the  Spectrum  of  the 
Aurora, — HuOGiKS  details  a  careful  determination  of  the  position 
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of  thifl  line  and  finds  its  wave-length  to  be  5571  ±  0-5.  Vogel 
gives  (or  the  same  line  5571*3:1=0-92.  GyllenskiOld  gives  t 
valae  5570*0  ±  0*88.  Erafft  however  found  5595  and  5586.  Hog- 
gins points  ont  that  Lockyer's  recent  statement  "  that  the  char- 
actenstic  line  of  the  aurora  is  the  remnant  of  the  brightest 
manganese  fluting  at  558,"  is  clearly  inadmissible  consideriDg 
the  evidence  we  have  of  the  position  of  this  line. — Nature,  May 
16,  1889.  J.  T.  ' 

6.  Quartz  as  an  insulator. — At  a  Royal  Society  ConTersazione, 
Mr.  C.  V.  BoTs  exhibited  an  ''  experiment  showing  the  insula- 
tion power  of  quartz.  A  pair  of  gold  leaves  are  supported  by  a 
short  rod  of  quartz  which  nas  been  melted  and  drawn  out  aboat 
three  quarters  of  &n  inch.  The  atmosphere  is  kept  moist  by  a 
dish  of  water.  Under  these  circumstances  a  glass  insulating  stem 
allows  all  the  charge  to  escape  in  a  second  or  two.  With  the 
quartz  but  little  change  is  observed  in  four  or  five  hours.  The 
quartz  may  be  dipped  in  water  and  put  back  in  its  place  with  the 
water  upon  it.  It  insulates  apparently  as  well  as  before.*' — Afl- 
ture^  May  16,  1889.  J.  t. 

7.  Light  and  Magnetism, — Mr.  Shelpord  Bidwell  has  made 
the  following  experiment.  One  end  of  an  iron  bar  which  had 
l>een  magnetised  and  demagnetized,  was  placed  near  a  magnet- 
ometer needle.  On  directing  a  beam  of  light  on  the  bar  an 
immediate  deflection  of  the  needle  resulted,  and  on  cutting  off 
the  light  the  needle  promptly  returned  to  near  its  initial  position. 
The  direction  of  magnetization  induced  by  the  light  is  the  same 
as  the  previous  magnetization,  and  the  bar  seems  to  be  in  an  un- 
stable magnetic  state.  That  the  effect  is  due  to  light  and  not  to 
heat,  the  author  thinks,  is  rendered  probable  by  the  suddenness  of 
the  action. — Physical  SoCy  London. — Nature^  May  16,  1889. 

J.    T. 

8.  Ttlephonic  vibrations,  —  Dr.  Frohlich  attaches  a  small 
mirror  to  the  iron  plate  of  a  telephone  and  from  this  the  light  of 
an  electric  lamp  is  reflected  to  a  polygonal  rotating  mirror,  from 
which  it  falls  on  a  screen.  The  vibrations  of  the  plate  were  thus 
made  visible  on  the  screen,  and  since  each  side  of  the  polygonal 
mirror  cast  its  own  image,  when  the  mirror  was  rotated  the 
curves  were  seen  moving  over  the  screen.  The  more  rapidly  the 
mirror  was  rotated  the  slower  did  the  curves  move  over  the 
screen,  and  when  the  rotation  was  as  rapid  as  the  vibration  of  the 
plate,  the  curves  became  stationary  and  could  thus  be  exactly 
observed  and  drawn.  These  luminous  curves  could  also  be 
photographed.  The  speaker  had  employed  this  method  in  a 
series  of  researches  on  certain  electrical  phenomena  which  might 
influence  the  efliciency  of  the  telephone.  Thus  the  action  of 
alternating  currents,  of  self  induction,  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
current  on  making  and  breaking,  of  the  introduction  of  electro- 
magnets, and  of  other  conditions,  were  studied  by  means  of  the 
altered  mode  of  vibration  of  the  telephone  plate.  The  speaker 
had   further  obtained   a  graphic  record   of  the  vibration  of  the 
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^lephone  plate   when   vowels  and   consonants  were  sung    and 
)oken  into  it. — Physical   Sac,  Berlin. — Nature^  May  16,  1889. 

J.    T. 

9.  On  an  Electrostatic  Field  produced  by  varying  Magnetic 
nduction, — Experiments  on  the  subject  have  been  undertaken 
y  Dr.  O.  J.  Lodge  and  Mr.  A.  P.  Chaltock.  The  magnetic 
iroait  employed  has  a  wire  Gramme  ring  of  trapezoidal  section 
round  with  copper  over  only  a  part  of  its  periphery.  The  indi- 
ating  apparatus  was  a  suspended  needle  consisting  of  the  op- 
positely charged  bodies  carried  on  a  small  shellac  arm,  to  which 
.  mirror  or  pointer  was  attached,  and  was  suspended  vertically 
n  the  plane  of  the  ring.  Great  difficulty  was  experienced  from 
^oucanlt  currents  when  metallic  films  were  used  for  the  needle, 
ind  the  magnetic  properties  of  other  semi-conductors  tried  com- 
plicated the  matter.  Eventually  the  charged  bodies  were  made 
\i  paper  in  the  form  of  cylinders  jt  inch  diameter,  and  f  inch 
onff.  Considerable  trouble  was  caused  by  the  electrostatic 
iction  between  the  needle  and  exciting  coils,  and  various  means 
>f  screening  were  tried  and  abandoned,  and  subsequently  the 
vire  was  replaced  by  a  single  spiral  of  copper  ribbon,  the  outer 
urn  of  which  was  put  to  earth.  Observation  was  rendered  diffi- 
!ult  owing  to  the  wandering  of  the  zero  when  the  needle  was 
charged.  Heat  also  created  considerable  disturbance  and  the 
jonvection  currents  were  cut  off  by  a  series  of  concentric  cylinders 
)f  tin  plate.  The  method  of  observation  was  to  charge  the  two 
nsulated  parts  of  the  needle  and  then  reverse  the  magnetizing 
current  in  synchronism  with  the  period  of  the  needle,  noting 
vhether  the  amplitude  of  any  residual  swing  could  be  increased 
)r  diminished  according  as  the  impulse  assisted  or  opposed  the 
notion.  In  this  way  slight  indications  have  been  observed,  and 
he  effects  reverse  when  the  charge  of  the  cylinders  are  reversed. 
^Physical  Soc,  London,  May  11,  1889.  j.  t. 

II.    Geology  and  Mineralogy. 

1.  Fossil  Fishes  and  Fossil  Plants  of  the  IViassic  Pocks  of 
New  Jersey  and  the  Connecticut  Valley,  by  John  S.  Newberry. 
)6  pp.  4to,  with  XX vi  plates.  1888.  Making  vol.  xiv  of  the 
\fonographs  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. —  This  very  valuable 
;ontribution  to  American  Mesozoic  geology  gives  the  first  con- 
lected  account  yet  published  of  the  fossil  fishes  of  the  Triassic 
Deds,  and  supplements  the  volume  by  Prof.  Fontaine  on  the  Mes- 
)zoic  plants.  The  geological  sketch,  with  which  the  Report  opens, 
contains  a  brief  history  of  the  views  that  have  been  presented 
•especting  the  age  and  origin  of  the  Triassic  beds.  The  author, 
n  his  discussion  of  their  age,  states  that  owing  to  the  small  num- 
3€r  of  plants  from  the  Connecticut  valley  and  New  Jersey  and 
;he  small  number  of  fishes  from  Richmond,  Virginia,  a  satisfac- 
:ory  comparison  is  not  possible.  Only  one  species  of  fish,  Catop- 
*4rus  gracilis  J  is  certainly  known  to  be  common  to  New  Jersey 
ind  Richmond,  though  Ischypterus  ovatus,  if  identical  with  a 
fragment  referred  to  Tetragonolepis  by  Egerton,  may  be  a  second. 
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Among  the  plimts  of  Ricbmond  and  North  Carolina  the  follow- 
ing have  b«en  found  also  in  New  Jersey  or  the  Connecticat 
valleT  :  Schizoneura planicottaia^  Macropi€Eniopteris  magnifoUa^ 
ClathropierU  platyphylla^  Bambiuium  Cardinense  f ^  Paliuya 
Braunii.  PachyphyUum  (Cheirokpis)  MQnsteriy  P.  breoi/biium 
Newberry,  I/iooniies  lonyi/oliujt  Emmons.  The  age  arrived  at, 
for  the  beds  is  that  of  the  Rhaetic  or  Upper  Triassic. 

Dr.  Newberry  mentions  his  discovery,  many  years  since,  of 
Triassic  plants  in  New  Mexico,  at  the  old  copper  mines  of  Abi- 
qnio,  and  at  the  Los  Bronces  on  the  Yaki  River  in  Sonora,  and 
the  important  fact  that  among  the  species  four  of  those  from  Los 
Bronces  are  also  North  Carolina  species :  Ptcopteris  buUatus 
Banbury,  P.  falcaim  Emmons,  Tcfniopieris  magnifolia  Rogers 
and  Otoiamites  Macamhii^  which  last  was  also  found  at  Abiquiu. 
The  Abiquiu  beds  are  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Triassic  formatioD 
(there  2000  feet  thick)  and  directly  under  the  Dakota  group  of 
the  Cretaceous. 

The  fossil  fishes  described  belong  to  28  species  and  half  of 
them  are  new.  The  genus  Diplurus^  a  new  Ccelacanth  genns, 
contains  one  species,  I/,  longicaudatus  Newb.  ;  Ptycholepis^  one: 
P.  Marsha  Newb.;  Dictyopyge^  one;  D.  macmra  Egt.  which  is  the 
most  common  species  in  the  Richmond  basin,  Acentraphorus  one; 
^1.  CAi/?o/>ew«wNewb.;  Catoptems^six;  ^nd  Ischypterus^  elghteeiL 
Of  tliese,  as  the  Report  states,  Catopterus  gmcilis^  C,  anguiUi- 
formia,  C.  parvtdus^  C,  macrurus  (Egerton's  Dictyopyge  ma- 
crura),  Ischyptertis  macropterus^  I.  ovatus^  L  Agas3izli\  Z.  par- 
vus, L  Marshii^  were  described  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Redfield,  the  first 
early  systematic  worker  on  these  Triassic  fishes,  and  one,  lachyp- 
terus  latus,  by  J.  H.  Redfield.  The  fishes  are  finely  figured  od 
twenty  of  the  twenty-six  plates.  The  Dipiurus  longicaudatus 
is  grandly  exhibited  full  size  on  the  folded  plate,  pi.  20,  though 
2i  feet  long.  The  other  plates  are  occupied  with  figures  of  the 
fossil  plants. 

2.  Jlap  of  the  region  of  Duck  and  Riding  Mountains  in 
Northwestern  Manitoba;  by  J.  B.  Tyrrell,  Geol.  Survey  Canada. 
— Duck  and  Riding  Mountains  are  elevations  rising  from  2000  to 
2700  feet  above  tide  level  just  west  of  the  Winnipeg  region. 
The  Map  has  a  special  interest  because  of  its  contour  lines  and 
the  bearing  of  the  facts  on  the  western  boundary  of  the  Quater- 
nary Lake  Agassiz.  The  "  ancient  beach,"  a  gravel  ridge,  has, 
near  longitude  100°  20'  ^Y.,  51°  15'  N.,  an  elevation  of  about 
1084  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  50  miles  to  the  north  at  52°  N., 
in  longitude  100°  40'  W.,  1201  feet.  Another  similar  ridge  about 
a  mile  west  of  this  is  50  to  75  feet  higher  in  corresponding  posi- 
tions. The  author  discusses  briefly  the  condition  of  the  ancient 
lake  or  lakes,  the  glaciers  of  the  country,  and  the  question  as  to 
changes  of  level  over  the  region. 

3.  Bulletin  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History^ 
Central  Park,  New  York  City.  Vol.  ii,  No.  2,  March,  1889.— -This 
number  of  the  Museum  Bulletin  contains  two  papers  by  J.  A. 
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:ks  on  Birds  of  Ecuador  and  Bolivia,  and  four  by  R.  P. 
IT7IBLD,  illustrated  by  seven  plates,  on  new  Caiciferous 
[Is  of  the  Lake  Cbamplain  region,  on  Asaphus  canalis 
rad,  and  on  a  Balanus  from  tbe  Marcellns  shale,  with  a  corn- 
son  of  the  Cretaceous  fauna  of  New  Jersey  and  the  Gulf 
«B.  The  Balanus,  Ftotobalanus  Hamilton ensis  of  Whitfield, 
ready  figured  and  described  in  vol.  vii  of  Hall's  Paleontology 
e  36,  p.  209.  Mr.  Whitfield  here  gives  a  new  and  cor- 
ed figure  with  the  description.  The  paper  on  Caiciferous 
lis  makes  a  large  addition  to  the  number  of  known  species. 

Plattnerite*  from  Idaho ;  by  H.  A.  Wheeler.  (Commu- 
ted.)— A  new  occurrence  of  Plattnerite^  or  plumbic  di-oxide, 
recently  called  to  my  attention  by  the  receipt  of  a  very  pure 
imen  from  one  of  the  lead  mines  of  the  Cceur  d'AlSne  district, 
lo,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  John  M.  Desloge,  of  St.  Louis, 
.his  rare  mineral  is  called  a  doubtful  species  in  Dana's  System 
iiineralogy,  the  following  description  is  offered, 
be  specimen  was  irregular,  massive,  about  the  size  of  an  ^^'g 
was  superficially  coated  with  limonite  ;  tl\e  fracture,  which  is 
7en  to  sub-conchoidal,  shows  a  compact,  dense  structure, 
|ue,  metallic  luster,  with  no  cleavage  visible.  The  color  is 
-black  and  the  streak  chestnut-brown;  hardness,  5  to  5*5,  and 
specific  gravity  of  a  pure  black  piece  was  9-411.  Fusibility 
eadily  reducing  to  metallic  lead.  Easily  soluble  in  hydro- 
no  acid  and  aqua-regia;  on  warming,  passing  into  the  chloride 
jad.     An  analysis  gave : — 

Pb  83-69  p.c.;  PbO,  96-63,  SiO,  1-62,  Fe,0,  1-12=99-37. 
aahing^n  University,  St  Louis,  May  21,  1889. 

III.  Miscellaneous  Scientific  Intelligen€e. 

Luminous  night-clouds. — Appeal  is  made  by  Mr.  O.  Jesse 
be  Berlin  Observatory  for  observations  of  the  luminous  night- 
ids  which  have  been  annually  observed  in  June  and  July  since 
3.  The  following  description  of  the  phenomenon  is  translated 
Q  the  Astronomische  Nachrichten  by  the  Astronomical  Journal. 
he  luminous  night-clouds  are  seen  only  within  that  portion  of 
evening  or  morning  heavens  which  is  illuminated  by  the  twi- 
t  and  separated  from  the  night-sky  by  a  more  or  less  wanhy 
icircle,  the  twilight-arch.     When  they  are  seen  in  the  evening, 

when  the  sun  is  about  10°  below  the  horizon,  and  they  usually 
ain  visible  as  long  as  the  twilight  lasts.  In  the  morning  this 
3r  is  reversed.  In  their  form  and  structure'  the  luminous  night- 
ids  much  resemble  ordinary  cirrus-clouds,  but  they  differ  from 
le  in  some  essential  respects,  by  which  they  can  generally  be 

n  a  letter  dated  WashiogtoD,  May  25,  Mr.  W.  S.  Teates  announced  that  he 
dentified  plattnerite  from  the  '•  You  Like  "  Lode,  Mullen,  Idaho ;  the  specific 
ty  is  stated  to  be  8*56.  He  also  mentions  some  curious  pseudomorphs  of 
)r  after  azurite,  occurring  in  the  "Copper  glance"  and  ''Potosi"  copper 
s,  in  Grant  Co.,  New  Mexico.    A  full  description  is  promised. — Eds. 
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at  ODoe  disliDgnuhed.  For  if  common  ciims-cloods  are  within 
the  twilight  tegmeDty  when  the  sqd  is  10°  or  more  below  the 
horizon,  they  are  always  darker  than  the  twilieht-sky  aronod 
them;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Inminoos  mght-cloads  are 
always  brighter  than  thi^  sky.  Moreover,  the  ordinary  cirros- 
cloads  do  not  osnally  disappear,  when  the  twilight-arch  passes  by 
them  so  that  they  are  left  in  the  night-sky  ;  they  only  change 
their  aspect  in  such  wise  that,  whereas  they  were  previoosTy 
darker  than  the  sky  aronnd  them,  they  appear,  after  their  entrance 
into  the  night  sky,  brighter  than  this  is.  Bnt  the  luminous  night* 
clonds  disappear  entirely  so  soon  as  the  twilight-arch  has  moved 
past  them,  and  only  such  portion  remains  visible  as  remains 
within  the  twilight-segment.  With  regard  to  the  color  of  the 
luminous  night-clouds,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  they  glow 
with  a  white  and  silvery  luster,  which  changes  toward  a  golden 
yellow  in  the  vicinity  of  the  horizon.  And  furthermore,  it  Ls 
worthy  of  notice,  that  the  phenomenon  is  not  manifested  on  every 
otherwise  cloudless  evening  or  morning  during  the  season  of  its 
visibiiitv,  but  occurs  for  the  most  part  with  intervals  of  from  8 
to  14  <lays,  and  then  usually  remains  >nAible  for  several  succes- 
sive nights.  For  observing  it,  it  is  requisite  that  the  horizon  in 
the  direction  of  the  twilight  be  as  free  as  possible.  Electric  and 
gas-light  generally  interfere  with  its  perceptibility. 

2.  American  AMociation  for  the  Adcancement  of  Science,— 
The  next  meeting  of  this  Association  will  open  at  Toronto,  Canada 
on  Tuesday  the  27th  of  August.  The  prospectus  of  the  meeting 
states  that  the  Queen's  Hotel  will  be  the  hotel  headquarters  of 
the  Association.  The  first  general  session  will  take  place  on 
Wednesday,  the  28th  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  Convocation  Hall, 
Universitv  Buildings.  The  address  of  the  retiring  President, 
Major  J.  \V.  Powell,  will  be  delivered  Wednesday  evening. 

The  President  of  the  meeting,  is  Prof.  T.  C.  Mendenhall  of 
Indiana. 

For  all  matters  pertaining  to  membership  pai)er8  and  business 
of  the  Association,  the  Permanent  Secretary,  Prof.  F.  W.  Put- 
nam, should  be  addressed  at  Salem  up  to  August  22,  and  after 
that  time  to  Toronto,  A.  A.  A  S.  A  circular  will  soon  be  is- 
sued by  the  Local  Committee,  of  which  C.  Carpmael,  Esq ,  is 
President,  and  Prof.  J.  Loudon,  Local  Secretary. 

The  meeting  of  the  American  Geological  Society  is  to  be  held 
at  Toronto  on  the  28th  an<l  29th  of  August,  as  mentioned  on  p. 
50'i  of  the  last  volume  of  this  Journal.  The  Entomological  Club 
will  meet  at  9  a.  m.,  on  Wednesday,  July  28,  and  the  Botanical 
Clul),  on  Tuesday,  Aug.  27. 

3.  Sir  Wm.  Dawson  on  New  Erian  plant,  p.  I. — Explanation 
of  fif/ure. — Dictyo-cordaltes  Lacoi^  much  reduced,  [a)  Venation 
of  leaf,  natural  size,     {h)  Fruit  enlarged. 
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APPENDIX. 


Art.  XI. — Discovery  of  Cretaceous  Mammalia;  by  Professor 
O.  C.  Marsh.    (With  Plates  II,  III,  IV,  and  V.) 

It  has  long  been  a  reproach  to  paleontology  that  no  remains 
of  mammals  were  known  from  the  Cretaceous  formation, 
which  almost  everywhere  contains  abundant  evidence  of  other 
vertebrate  life.  In  the  Jurassic  below,  many  small  mammals 
have  been  found,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  and  in  the  Ter- 
tiary above,  this  class  was  dominant,  and  even  at  the  base  of 
the  formation  is  represented  by  many  and  varied  forms. 

A  comparison  of  the  mammals  known  from  the  Jurassic  and 
the  Tertiary  made  it  almost  certain  that  many  intermediate  forms 
must  exist  in  the  Cretaceous,  and  their  discovery  was  one  of 
the  prizes  held  out  to  explorers.  For  many  years,  therefore, 
special  search  has  been  made  in  various  countries  for  Creta- 
ceous mammals,  but  thus  far,  almost  invariably  without  success. 

The  most  promising  field  for  discovery  was  evidently  in  tlie 
Rocky  Mountain  region,  and  the  first  announcement  was  made 
in  1856,  when  Leidy  described  as  mammalian,  under  the  name 
Ischyrotheriwm  antiquum^  certain  vertebrae  found  by  Hayden 
in  the  Judith  basin,  Montana.*  It  is  now  known  that  these 
remains,  as  Leidy  himself  suspected,  are  reptilian,  and  the 
generic  name  has  been  changed  by  Cope,  to  Ischyrosauru^.f 

•  ProoeediDgfl  Philadelphia   Academy,  vol.  vii,  p.  89.     See  also,  TransactioDs 
American  Philoflophtcal  Sooiety,  1859,  p.  150. 

f  Sjiiopsis  of  Bxtinct  Batrachia,  Reptilia,  etc.,  p.  38,  1869. 
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A  second  announcement  was  made  by  Cope,  in  1882,  baseti 
upon  a  few  fragmentary  remains  discovered  by  Dr.  J.  L.  Wort 
mann,  in  Dakota.  These  fossils,  although  not  found  in  place, 
were  apparently  from  the  Laramie  formation.  The  name 
Menisco'ess^is  conquistus  was  given  by  Cope  to  two  of  these 
specimens.*  One  of  them  was  considered  a  premolar,  and  first 
descril^ed.  The  second  was  an  imperfect  molar  tooth  A  third 
specimen,  the  distal  end  of  a  humerus,  was  thought  to  represent 
a  second  smaller  species,  indeterminable.  These  three  epecimens 
were  figured  by  Cope,  in  1884.t 

It  is  now  known  that  the  tooth  first  described,  and  regarded 
as  a  premolar,  is  the  tooth  of  a  Dinosaurian  reptile,  as  sug- 
gested by  Cope,  and  not  of  a  mammal.  The  name  given, 
therefore,  must  ai>ply  to  this  alone.  On  this  point,  the  rules  of 
nomenclature  are  clear  and  decisive.  The  imperfect  molar 
tooth,  subse([uently  described,  and  the  fragment  of  a  humerus, 
are  evidently  mammab'an,  but  without  a  name. 

The  writer  has  made  a  careful  search  for  Cretaceous  mammals 
in  various  j)arts  of  the  West,  both  personally,  and  through  par- 
ties under  his  direction.  Last  season,  a  special  exploration  was 
made  in  the  Laramie  formation  of  Dakota  and  Montana,  but 
without  the  expected  success.  This  spring,  a  renewed  search, 
and  more  systematic  investigation,  were  undertaken  in  the  same 
formation,  in  Dakota  and  Wyoming,  and  the  results  already 
attained  have  furnished  the  material  for  a  new  chapter  in  pale- 
ontology. Mr.  J.  J>.  Hatcher,  the  writer's  valued  assistant,  had 
entire  charge  of  the  field  work,  and  to  him  belongs  the  main 
credit  of  the  fortunate  discoveries  made. 

These  discoveries  consist,  in  part,  of  not  less  than  one 
hundred  specimens  of  mammalian  remains,  including  jaws, 
teetli,  and  various  portions  of  the  skeleton,  most  of  them  in 
good  })reservation.  They  represent  many  individuals,  all  of 
small  size,  and  not  a  few  new  genera  and  species.  Some  of 
the  more  important  of  these  are  described  below,  and  other? 
will  be  noticed  in  a  later  communication. 

The  remains  here  described  were  found  in  the  typical  Lar- 
amie formation,  either  in  place,  or  in  association  with  other 
f(»ssils  that  determine  their  geologic^il  position  beyond  reasona- 
ble doubt.  The  vertebrate  fossils  found  with  them  are  mainly 
the  remains  of  Dinosaurs,  which  are  represented  by  at  least  two 
orders,  and  several  families.  The  most  abundant  specimens  are 
teeth  of  carnivorous  forms  allied  to  Megrdosauni^^  others  of 
nadromnrux  and  its  allies,  and  two  or  more  species  of 
Ceratops,  '  The  kind  of  tooth  described  as  Menisaoessus  is  not 

*  Amorican  Naturalist,  vol.  xvi,  p.  S:iO,  1882.     f  /6iU,  vol.  xviii,  p.  693,  1884. 
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uncommon,  and  the  vertebrae  of  IschyroHdurnH  occur  with 
them.  The  remains  obtained  place  the  reptilian  nature  of  botli 
beyond  question.  Crocodiles  of  small  size,  turtles  of  the  genus 
Compseniys^  and  various  fishes,  mostly  Ganoids,  are  abundant 
in  the  same  horizon.  The  invertebrate  fossils  indicate  that  the 
deposits  are  of  brackish,  or  fresh  water  origin.* 

The  mammalian  remains  themselves  also  indicate  to  some 
extent  their  horizon,  and  this  is  one  of  the  interesting  points 
connected  with  the  discovery.  Many  of  them  belong  to  the 
group  the  writer  has  called  the  Allotlieria^  which  contains 
the  Triassic  Tr^iglyphus^  Tritijlodon^  and  Miorokstes^  the 
Jurassic  Stereognathus^  Plagiaulax^  and  Bolodon^  in  Europe, 
and  AUodon  and  Ctetmcodoii^  in  America,  as  well  jis  some  later 
forms. 

Most  of  the  new  genera  show  close  affinities  with  the  Triassic 
and  Jurassic  forms,  and  one  genus  cannot  at  present  be  distin- 
guished from  Dryolestes.  Another  genus  appears  more  like 
an  insectivore,  with  teeth  of  the  same  general  form  as  Tupaia, 
Besides  these,  there  are  several  genera  of  small  marsupials, 
which,  although  quite  distinct,  seem  to  have  near  affinities  with 
some  American  Tertiary  forms,  or  others  still  existing. 

Carnivores,  Kodents,  and  Ungulates,  appear  to  be  entirely 
wanting  in  this  unique  fauna.  A  still  more  surprising  fact  is 
the  absence  of  their  probable  ancestors,  unless,  indeed,  the 
insectivorous  forms  are  entitled  to  this  important  position. 
Many  known  facts  point  in  this  direction. 

As  a  whole,  the  mammals  already  found  in  these  deposits 
are  very  nearly  what  was  expected  from  the  Cretaceous,  but 
thus  far,  the  older  types  seem  to  predominate.  The  AlJotheria 
from  this  horizon  appear  to  be  distinct  from  the  Marsupialia^ 
and  some  specimens  secured  point  to  the  Monotremes  as 
possible  allies.  One  genus,  at  lejist,  of  the  new  forms  has  a 
free  coracoid,  as  well  as  some  other  characters  of  Monotremes, 
and  it  is  possible  that  these  features  belong  to  the  whole 
group.     These  points  will  be  discussed  more  fully  later. 

The  specimens  briefly  described  below  give  some  idea  of 
the  rich  mammalian  fauna  that  lived  during  Cretaceous  time, 
and  indicate  what  may  be  expected  from  future  discoveries. 
These  and  other  remains  from  the  sanie  horizon  will  be  fully 
described  and  figured  in  a  memoir  on  Mesozoie  mammals,  now 
in  preparation  by  the  writer,  under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey. 

♦  Remains  of  a  single  bird  were  found  at  one  locality  in  association  with  the 
mammals.  It  was  about  as  largo  as  a  pigeon,  and  had  sirong  powers  of  flight. 
It  appears  to  be  related  to  Apatomis,  one  of  the  toothed  birds  described  by  the 
writer.    It  may  be  called  Oimolopteryx  rams. 
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<:iih<ib,iiiijK  gracUia,  gen,  et  sp.  nov. 
'I'liir  ly|i''  :-|"'';itii^n  ai  the  present  genus  and  speeics  is  t 
|i[ii'r  iiii.l:ir  t'litli  r<'|jrL'icntcd  on  Plate  11,  fifrnres  1-4.  It  > 
jiI>;ir'iTil.l>'  from  llin  right  fiile,  and  is  in  excellent  preservatiiui, 
111-  i-iiliri-  crown  Iniiiig  CMin]iletc,  and  unly  portiunK  of  ilit; 
;iiig-  wiiiitirig.  Till!  KiirfacH-cif  the  crown  is  divided  into  thru- 
o«>  of  iiirii-ri,  Thfsc  rowB  are  tteparated  by  two  deep  loiijri- 
iiilii»il  gnu.vi-s.  Ill  the  iinter  row,  there  are  Heven  tnbcrclft-: 
II  Mil-  iiiiil'lli-  niw,  eigiit ;  and  in  the  inner  row,  nine.  The 
iiiihlli- row  liJiK  (In-  liirgcut  elevatioTii),  and  tlie  inner  niw.  tln- 
iiuilli'hi,  lln.»i'  ol'  Itii'  iiiitci-  row  I»eing  intern ii^iate  in  nize. 

In  (ii-iiriiil  stiiiitnri',  the  teeth  of  tlic  present  genus  are 
iiiiihii'  111  ihiiw  of  'rrili/hnhit,  Owen,  from  the  Triassic  .>f 
'uiilh  Afric-H.  Ill  Ihe  latttT  genua,  however,  the  upper 
ni.liir  iiTlh  h;iv.-  lull  three  tnliereles  in  each  row.  This  is 
Ml.-,  iilMi.-.r  111.' known  teeth  of  7'(vWyy>/*«x,  Fi-aas.  fn.m  the 
whti'h  is  |)rol>iiltl_v  identical  witli  Tr/ti/l(nhtH. 
>  iippaivnth'  lieloiigs  to  the  same  family,  ilic 

_  leiiiieii   is  fmiii   tiie   I-iriimie   formation  of 
iiiiiii:.     It  iiidii'aies  an  animal  altont  afi  large  as  a  weasel. 

( 'imi'U>'»i/:i  /tttliiK,  sp,  nov. 
■iimIIiI'  -iH'iii-.  I't  this  genns  is  indicated  l»y  an  np})i'r 
■  ,i]'i'.in-;itU  I'le  hi-t  I'll  ttie  right  side,  which  may  W-  tvii 
i-,l  i'w  iv['e  -iiHvitiifT!.  In  this  (.■.■til.  tlie  inner  i?crics  dt 
1 !,  ■.  I-  n.'t  >,•  t'.i".\  .iiViJi'ind  Lis  in  the  i.i>rres]Hinding  row 
■■  ;.i'!.'y!  -i'.'i-.v».  In  ill'  ^-'.itiT  !i'W,  there  are  livt-  tnlKT- 
'II  u-.i-  '•■id.ito,  >\  ;  -i-.i  ■.::  t:.o  iiinor  niw,  three  well- 
^•l■^^i  I'^'fii-^  .i;;.;  T'■;^^■  ■■  ,■■^  i-  ;::i:;;;te  size.  The  civwii 
ii>  i.-vili  s-i  :>  i'l  \-'. ::'.'.:.  .■::•  f-'  :n  wi-lih  at  it?  widest 
'Hb.  tn»'  sn»v"'^':  '^  :■■':•■  :-.i  Liramie  doiH^sits  <.4 
■  ■- ■  ■■^i'v-ote-   .1-.    ,r--.-..i!      :"   .i'-.-nt    the    size    of  a 
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The  specimens  known  indicate  an  animal  nearly  the  size  of  a 
rat.     They  were  found  in  the  Laramie  of  Wyoming. 

Nanoniys  rtiimUuSy  gen.  et  sp.  nov. 

A  fourth  genus  allied  to  those  above  described  is  indicated  by 
some  very  minute  teeth,  one  of  which,  selected  as  the  type,  is 
shown  on  Plate  II,  figures  9-12,  three  times  natural  size.  It 
is  apparently  the  last  upper  molar  of  the  left  side.  The 
composition  of  the  crown  is  peculiar  in  having  two  rows  of 
cones  separated  from  each  other  by  a  longitudinal  depression 
which  is  not  a  straight  groove,  but  irregular  in  direction.  On 
what  appears  to  be  the  outer  side,  there  are  eight  cones,  the 
the  anterior  four  being  large,  and  the  posterior  ones,  quite 
small.  On  the  opposite  sioe,  there  are  two  large  cones  in 
front,  and  five  minute  tubercles  behind  them. 

The  remains  representing  this  diminutive  species  were  found 
in  Wyoming,  in  the  Laramie  formation. 

Dipriodon  rohustus^  gen.  et  sp.  nov. 

The  present  genus  has  a  form  of  dentition  not  before  seen. 
This  is  represented  in  the  type  specimen  shown  on  Plate  II, 
figures  13-15.  This  specimen  is  the  last  upper  molar  of  the 
left  side,  its  position  being  decided  by  a  portion  of  the  maxillary 
attached  to  it.  The  composition  of  the  crown  of  this  tooth 
consists  of  two  rows  of  cones,  separated  by  a  deep  longitudinal 
groove.  The  elevations  in  each  series  are  crescentic  m  form, 
tlie  convex  portion  of  the  crescent  being  forward.  There  are 
three  cones  in  the  outer  row,  and  but  two  in  the  inner  row. 
Their  points  are  somewhat  worn,  apparently  most  by  a  lateral 
motion  of  the  jaws. 

A  second  isolated  last  upper  molar,  evidently  of  the  same 
species,  was  found  at  another  locality  in  the  same  horizon.  It 
agrees  in  all  essential  characters  with  the  type  specimen  figured. 

A  smaller  species  of  the  same  genus  is  indicated  by  the 
upper  molar  tooth  represented  on  the  same  plate,  figures  16-18. 
This  tooth  is  apparently  a  first  or  second  molar,  also  from  the 
left  side.  It  has  four  cones  in  the  outer  row,  and  three  in  the 
inner.     This  species  may  be  called  Dipriodon  lunatvs. 

The  animal  represented  by  the  larger  specimen  was  about  as 
large  as  a  rabbit,  and  the  other,  somewhat  smaller.  The  type 
specimens  are  from  the  Laramie  of  Wyoming.  Various  parts 
of  a  skeleton  were  found  with  these  remains,  some  of  which 
are  figured  on  Plate  V. 

The  family  represented  by  the  two  species  may  be  named 
the  IHjn'ioaoTUidce, 
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Tripriodon  crelcUuSy  gen.  et  sp.  nov. 

In  the  present  ^enus,  the  type  sjHJcimen  of  which  h  iigured 
in  Plate  II,  figures  19-21,  the  upper  molar  teeth  have  thm^ 
rows  of  elevations,  8ei)arated  hy  two  longitudinal  grouvcN 
The  outer  cones  are  tubercular,  and  the  central  and  inner  rows 
crescentic.  In  the  type  specimen,  which  is  apparently  the 
first  up])er  molar  of  the  left  side,  there  are  four  cone*  in  the 
outer  row ;  three,  in  the  middle  row ;  and  only  two  iu  the 
inner  series.  The  crown  of  the  tooth  is  subtriangular  in 
outline,  with  the  narrow  end  in  front. 

The  teeth  of  this  genus  resemble  those  of  Stereognathm, 
from  the  Jurassic  of  England.  Several  lower  molars  with  two 
rows  of  cones  were  found  with  the  type,  but  the  association 
may  be  accidental. 

The  tyj)e  speciujcn  is  from  the  Laramie  of  Wyoming.  It 
represents  an  animal  about  as  large  as  a  rabbit. 

I'rijwiodoji  caper  at  us,  sp.  nov. 

A  larger  species,  ai)parently  of  this  genus,  is  indicated  by  a 
number  of  teeth,  some  of  them  in  good  preservation,  and  others 
in  fragments.  Among  the  more  perfect  are  a  number  of  lower 
incisors,  one  of  which,  represented  in  Plate  III,  figures  18-20, 
may  ho.  regarded  as  the  type.  This  tooth  is  nearly  flat  on  one 
side,  and  strongly  convex  on  the  other.  The  enamel  of  the 
crown  is  irre<]:ularlv  wrinkled  into  rido:es.  The  flat  side  is  more 
ncMrly  smootli,  and  was  evidently  ])laced  closely  against  the 
adjoining  tootli,  as  shown  in  figure  19. 

Smaller  teeth  (»f  the  same  general  form  and  pattern  were 
also  found,  and  these  ])robably  pertain  to  the  species  above  de- 
scribed. The  two  s])ecies  indicate  a  new  family,  which  may  be 
called  the  TriprKKlonfiihn, 

Tlie  remains  at  present  known  are  from  the  Larann'e  of 
Wyoming. 

SelaKicodoJifrafjills,  gen.  et  sp.  nov. 

The  present  genus  is  clearly  allied  to  the  one  last  descril)e(l, 
l)nt  may  l>e  readilv  distin^rnished  from  it  bv  the  molar  teeth. 
The  upper  molars  have  three  rows  of  cones,  arranged  in  the 
same  manner,  but  the  elevations  are  smaller,  more  numerous, 
and  sharj)ly  pointed.  All  of  those  well  developed  are  dis- 
tinctly crescentic.  The  type  specimen  is  an  upper  molar,  ami 
is  represented  on  Plate  1 1,  iigures  1^2-24.  The  longitudinal 
grooves  which  separate  the  series  of  cones,  and  the  transverse 
valleys  between  the  crescents,  are  deeply  cut,  and  this  renders 
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own  of  tlie  tooth  especially  fragile.      The  present  type 
J  en   pertained   to  an   animal   somewhat   smaller   than   a 
It  is  also  from  the  Laramie  deposits  of  Wyoming. 

Halodon  sculptus,  gen.  et  sp.  no  v. 

!  present  genus  is  an  interesting  form  of  the  Plagianlnc- 
md  the  type  specimen  is  represented  on  Plate  III, 
5  11-13.  It  is  the  characteristic  fourth  premolar  of  the 
jaw.  It  indicates  an  intermediate  form  between  Ctenac- 
md  Pla>giaulax.  The  summit  of  the  crown  is  notched, 
lere  are  seven  distinct  ridges  on  the  sides.  The  posterior 
of  the  crown  is  smooth. 

upper  incisor,  apparently  the  median  one,  was  found 
the  type  specimen,  and  is  provisionally  referred  to  the 
ipecies.  It  is  represented  on  Plate  III,  figures  1-3.  A 
1  incisor,  much  smaller,  and  apparently  the  exterior  one, 
resented  on  the  same  plate,  figures  7-10. 
nuch  smaller  species,  probably  of  the  same  genus,  was 
d  from  the  same  horizon.  The  type  specimen,  a  lower 
or  fourth  premolar,  is  represented  on  the  same  plate, 
3  14-17.  The  upper  incisor  shown  in  figures  4-6  of  the 
plate  is  provisionally  referred  to  this  species,  which  may 
led  Halodon  serratns, 

\  larger  species  was  nearly  the  size  of  a  squirrel,  and  the 
r  one,  about  as  large  as  a  rat.  The  remains  representing 
.re  from  the  Laramie  formation  of  Wyoming. 

Camptomns  amplus^  gen.  et  sp.  no  v. 

3  of  the  largest  mammals  found  in  the  Laramie  is  repre- 
l  by  the  several  parts  of  the  skeleton,  and  fragments  of 
but  the  association  of  the  various  remains  may  be 
ntal.  The  important  character  of  the  genus  is  seen  in 
apula,  which  has  an  articular  face  for  a  distinct  coracoid. 
;pecimen  is  represented  on  Plate  V,  figures  1  and  2,  and 
►e  considered  the  type.  With  it  was  found  the  inter- 
le,  and  also  the  calcaneum  and  astragalus,  represented 
i  same  plate. 

3  probable  that  this  genus  should  be  placed  in  the  order 
\erm^  but  future  discoveries  must  settle  this  point.  The 
aens  now  referred  to  this  species  are  from  tlie  Laramie 
p^oming. 

Dryolestes  tenax^  sp.  nov. 

J  only  specimen  so  far  found  in  the  Laramie  deposits  that 
bles  the  Jurassic  PantotheHa  is  a  lower  jaw.     In  size  and 
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shape,  tkb  is  reiy  dmilar  to  some  of  tbe  smaller  jaws  of 
I^ryde^im.  and  the  spedes  it  repmentB  may  be  provifliopally 
placed  in  that  genua.  A  ehancteristic  featore  of  tliis  spechnen 
IS  a  distinct  mylo-hjoid  groove,  which  has  essentially  tae  same 
position  as  in  DryoledeB.  This  jaw  measorea  5".  in  depth, 
under  the  molar  series,  and  abont  2"^.  in  thickness,  at  the 
same  place.'  The  number  and  form  of  the  teeth  cannot  be  de- 
termined from  the  present  specimen.  The  animal  represented 
was  about  as  large  as  a  mola     It  was  found  in  Wyoming. 

DiddphoAon  vorax^  gen.  e(  sp.  nov. 

In  the  present  collection  of  mammalian  remains,  tha«  are 

3uite  a  number  of  teeth,  and  various  parts  of  the  skeleton,  in- 
icating  several  species  of  small  animals  which  appear  to  be  re- 
lated to  the  modem  opossum.  A  tooth  of  one  oi  these  is  repre- 
sented in  Plate  IV,  figures  1-8,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  ^pe 
of  the  genus. 

It  is  apparently  the  penultimate  upper  molar,  and  has  the 
essential  structure  of  tne  corresponmng  tooth  in  the  genas 
Didelphys,  It  lias,  however,  a  pair  of  intermediate  small 
cusps  near  the  middle  longitudimu  line  of  the  tooth,  one  in 
front,  and  one  on  the  posterior  border,  as  shown  in  figure  2.  A 
number  of  other  teeth,  apparently  of  the  same  species,  were 
alrto  secured.  They  are  aU  from  the  Laramie  of  Wyoming. 
They  indicate  an  animal  alK)ut  the  size  of  a  rabbit. 

Didelphodon  ferox^  sp.  nov. 

A  Btill  larger  species,  equal  in  size  to  the  Virginia  opossum, 
is  re])resente(l  also  by  a  number  of  teeth,  of  which  the  lower 
molar,  shown  in  Plate  IV,  figure  4,  may  be  considered  the 
type.  Its  crown  has  the  same  general  composition  as  that  of 
the  lower  molars  of  the  modern  Didelphys^  but  the  anterior 
portion  is  more  elevated.  The  fangs  are  especially  large  and 
)owerfiil.  The  canine  tooth  of  destructive  form,  figured  ou 
Mate  IV,  figures  2t)-28,  probably  pertains  to  this  animal.  The 
remains  of  this  si)ecies  are  apparently  the  largest  of  any  of  this 
elass  yet  found  in  the  Laramie  of  Wyoming. 


I 


Didelphodon  romptus,  sp.  nov. 

A  third  sj)ecies,  much  smaller  than  either  of  the  other  two, 
18  indicated  by  various  teeth.  The  lower  molar,  shown  in 
IMate  IV,  figures  5,  r»,  and  7,  is  a  characteristic  tooth,  and  may 
be  taken  as  the  type.  The  structure  of  the  crown  is  well 
shown  in  the  cuts  mentioned.     There  is  a  well-marked  basal 
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idee  on  the  outer  surface,  but  not  on  the  inner.  The  pre- 
nolar,  represented  on  the  same  plate,  figures  20-22,  apparently 
certains  to  the  same  species. 

These  specimens  indicate  an  animal  about  as  large  as  a  rat, 
ind  were  found  in  Wyoming,  in  the  Laramie  formation. 


Cimolestes  incisiis,  gen.  et  sp.  no  v. 

Another  genus  of  small  mammals,  apparently  marsupials, 
and  n)ore  distantly  related  to  Didelphys^  are  well  represented 
in  the  Ljiramie  by  various  teeth  in  good  preservation.  A 
characteristic  lower  molar  is  shown  in  Plate  IV,  figures  12-15, 
and  this  is  a  typical  form.  The  anterior  half -of  the  crown 
is  mnch  elevated,  and  its  three  cusps  are  distinct  and  sharp. 
The  posterior  half  is  much  excavated.  The  premolar  repre- 
sented on  the  same  plate,  figures  16-19,  probably  pertains 
to  the  same  species.  They  indicate  an  animal  about  as  large  as 
a  weasel,  and  are  from  Wyoming. 

Cimolestes  curtu^,  sp.  no  v. 

A  much  larger  species,  apparently  of  this  genus,  is  repre- 
sented by  several  teeth,  one  of  which,  shown  on  Plate  IV, 
figures  8-11,  is  selected  as  the  type.  It  is  a  lower  molar  in 
goml  preservation,  and  its  distinctive  feature  are  well  shown  in 
the  cuts.  The  crowns  of  these  teeth  are  unusually  short.  The 
remains  known  indicate  an  animal  about  as  large  as  a  rabbit, 
and  are  from  the  Laramie  deposits  of  Wyoming. 

This  species  and  the  one  last  described  represent  a  distinct 
family,  which  may  be  called  the  CtmolestidcB, 

Pediomys  eleyans^  gen.  et  pp.  nov. 

Among  the  more  minute  mammalian  teeth  from  the  Laramie 
are  some  that  apparently  pertain  to  a  very  small  insectivorous 
mammal,  the  exact  affinities  of  which  are  uncertain.  The 
teeth  secured  resemble  those  of  Tupaia.  The  type  specimen 
is  represented  in  Plate  IV,  figures  23-25,  four  times  natural 
size.  It  is  an  upper  molar,  apparently  the  last  on  the  right 
side,  and  its  characteristic  features  are  well  shown  in  the 
cut8.  Several  lower  teeth  were  found  at  the  same  locality, 
which  may  pertain  to  this  species,  but  their  association  with 
the  type  specimen  may  be  only  accidental.  The  latter  indi- 
cates an  animal  about  as  large  as  a  mouse,  and  was  found  in 
the  Laramie  of  Wyoming. 
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The  bones  represented  on  Plate  Y  are  from  the  same  locali- 
ties as  some  of  the  teeth  described,  bat  their  closer  association 
with  them  must  for  the  present  be  regarded  as  provisioiuil 
Future  discoveries  Mrill  donbtless  show  what  relations  thej 
all  have  to  each  other. 

The  specimens  here  briefly  described  are  from  seven] 
localities,  which  may  belong  to  distinct  horizons  of  the  Laramie 
formation,  but  are  certainly  within  the  limits  of  its  typical 
deposits.  They  were  all  found  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Hatcher,  who  has 
done  so  much  to  bring  to  light  the  fossil  vertebrate  treasores 
of  this  country. 

New  HavoD,  Conn.,  June  24th,  1889. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATES. 


PLATE  II. 

Figures  1-4. — Upper  molar  tooth  of  Cvmolomys  graciUa^  Marsh. 
FiGUBRS  5-8. — Upper  molar  of  Oimolodon  nitidw^  Marsh. 
Figures  9-1 2. — Upper  molar  of  Nanomys  minutus^  Marsh. 
Figures  13-15. — Last  upper  molar  of  Dipriodon  robuahu^  Marsh. 
Figures  16-18. — Upper  molar  of  Dipriodon  lunahts^  Marsh. 
Figures  1 9-2 1 . — Upper  molar  of  Tripriodon  ccelatus,  Marsh. 
Figures  22-24. — Upper  molar  of  Sdenacodon  fragilis^  Marsh. 


PLATE  III. 

Figures  1-3. — Upper  incisor  of  Hahdon  aadptus.  Marsh. 
Figures  4-6. — The  corresponding  tooth  of  Haiodon  serratus^  Marsh. 
Figures  7-10. — Outer  upper  incisor,  probably  of  the  same  species. 
Figures  11-13. — Fourth  lower  premolar  of  Haiodon  scu^tus. 
Figures  14-17. — Third  or  fourth  lower  premolar  of  Haiodon  serratw. 
Figures  18-20. — Lower  incisor  of  Tripriodon  caperatus,  Marsli. 
Figures  21-23. — Lower  incisor  of  IHpriodon  ccekUua. 

PLATE  IV. 

Figures  1-3. — Upper  molar  tooth  of  Didelphodon  vorax^  Marsh. 
Figure  4. — Lower  molar  of  Didelphodort  ferox^  Marsh. 
Figures  5-7. — Lower  molar  of  Didelphodon  comphis^  Marsh. 
Figures  8-11. — Lower  molar  of  dmoUaies  cwrtua,  Marsh. 
Figures  13-15. — Lower  molar  of  Cimoleatea  inciausy  Marsh. 
Figures  16-19. — Upper  premolar  of  same  species. 
Figures  20-22. — Upper  premolar  of  Diddphodim  complus. 
Figures  23-25. — Upper  molar  of  Pediomys  elegans^  Marsh. 
Figures  26-28. — Canine  tooth  of  Diddphodon  ferox. 
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PLATE  V. 

Figures  1  -2. — Right  scapula  of  Chmptomua  amjAua,  Marsh, 
r,  articular  face  for  separate  coracoid. 

PiouBEB  3-4. — InterclavidCf  referred  proyisioually  to  the  same  species. 

PioURBB  5-6. — Distal  end  of  humerus,  probably  of  Diddphodon  vcraz, 

FiouRES  7-8. — Distal  end  of  humerus,  referred  to  Dipriodan  Ittnaius. 

FiouRES  9-11. — Proximal  end  of  radius,  referred  to  Oimolesies  incisus. 

Figures  12-15.— Left  lunar  bone,  probably  of  Dipriodon  robustus. 

Figures  16-17.— Proximal  end  of  femur,  probably  of  Ealodon  sculplus. 

Figures  18-20. — Right  astragalus  of  Camptomus  amjku. 

Figures  21-23. — Right  calcancum,  apparently  of  same  indi?idual. 

Note. — The  figures  enlarged  from  natural   size  have  the  increase  giveu  in 
diameters  over  each  cut. 
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A.RT.  XI. — On  the  Observation  of  Sudden  Phenomena ;  by 

S.  P.  Langley. 

[Read  before  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Washington,  March  2,  1889.] 

By  a  sudden  phenomenon  is  here  meant  one  of  that  large 
2lafls  where  the  occurrence  is  awaited  without  the  observer's 
previous  knowledge  of  its  exact  instant,  and  of  which  familiar 
examples  may  be  found  in  the  bursting  of  a  rocket,  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  meteor,  or  the  emerffence  of  a  star  from  behind 
the  moon.  A  great  part  of  all  the  phenomena  of  daily  life, 
18  well  as  of  scientific  observation,  are  of  this  kind,  tnough 
the  importance  of  a  special  instance  of  another  class,  (I  re^r 
bo  the  gradual  and  foreseen  approach  of  a  star  to  a  wire),  has 
drawn  to  this  latter  such  particular  attention  that  we  are 
apt  to  think  of  it  only  when  '*  personal  error  "  is  in  question* 

When  in  an  observatory,  we  study  the  means  taken  to 
record  the  precise  time  of  the  transit  of  a  star,  we  find  that 
the  precision  of  modem  apparatus  has  reduced  the  error 
wbicn  we  may  expect  in  almost  any  part  of  the  mechanism  to 
an  extremely  minute  amount,  which  may  be  calculated  to  the 
fractional  part  of  the  one  hundredth  of  a  second.  I  say 
"  almost "  tor,  as  we  are  all  aware,  there  is  one  notable  excep- 
tion, at  least  until  photography  can  be  made  to  intervene.  The 
human  brain  and  nerves,  and  behind  these  the  inscrutable  pro- 
cesses of  the  will,  themselves  form  an  inevitable  link  in  the 
chain  of  apparatxis  of  observation,  and  here  an  error  may  and 
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does  arise  enormonsly  greater  than  that  of  all  the  refit  put 
together. 

We  all  know  that  this  error  varies  with  the  individual  and 
the  occasion.  It  is  most  constant  in  the  experienced  observer, 
bnt  even  in  his  case  it  varies  with  the  daily  accidents  of  the 
hnman  organism,  and  even  with  him  it  is  presnmably  constant 
only  for  the  particular  observation  to  wnich  the  experience 
applies.  There  is  not  even  a  presumption,  I  think,  that  the 
personal  equation  belonging  to  an  experienced  transit  observer 
would  apply  to  the  same  person's  notation  of  the  occultation 
or  emergence  of  a  star,  and  still  less,  if  possible,  to  any  phenom- 
enon outside  his  ordinary  professional  experience;  for  we 
must,  of  course,  recognize  that  we  carry  this  fallibility  with  ns 
in  every  act  of  life,  and  that  it  is  just  as  present  when  we 
attempt  to  determine  the  instant  at  which  a  race  horse  passes 
the  winning  post,  as  when  we  seek  to  note  the  particular  hun- 
dredth of  a  second  at  which  a  star  passes  the  wire. 

The  very  words  "  personal  equation  "  imply  that  the  errors 
due  to  this  fallibility  can  be  ascertained  ana  allowed  for,  and 
may  lead  us  to  think  (if  we  think  carelessly)  that  there  is  a 
personal  equation  alwavs  ascertainable ;  whereas,  as  we  in  fact 
tnow,  it  is  onlv  possible  to  apply  the  correction  where  lon£ 
habit  has  settlea  the  amount  of  error  to  be  expected  with 
regard  to  some  one  special  phenomenon. 

The  number  of  devices  for  obtaining  and  correcting  the 
personal  equation,  even  in  the  special  case  of  meridian  ob^rva- 
tion,  is,  as  those  who  have  studied  the  subject  know,  surpris- 
ingly great.  I  think  I  have  myself  examined  more  than  nfty 
such,  and  with  hardly  an  exception  they  all  exhibit  variations 
on  one  idea — the  idea,  that  is,  that  the  error  must  have  been 
committed  Jirst ;  the  committing  of  the  error  being  assumed 
to  be  an  inevitable  necessity  for  which  subsequent  correction  is 
to  be  made. 

I  have  thought,  then,  that  it  might  be  interesting  if  I  were 
to  ask  you  to  consider  with  me  what  may  seem  at  first  the 
somewhat  paradoxical  suggestion,  that  means  may  be  found  by 
which  any  individual,  sknied  or  ignorant,  may  make,  not  only 
meridian  observations,  but  an  observation  of  any  sudden  visible 
event,  of  whatsoever  nature,  so  accurately  that  we  need  apply 
no  correction,  because  the  precision  may  be,  if  not  absolute,  at 
least  such  that  no  correction  will  in  ordinary  practice  be 
needed.  I  may  deceive  myself  in  thinking  that  what  I  have 
to  suggest  involves  a  novel  idea,  bat  I  am  led  to  suppose  so 
from  the  fact  that  1  have  met  no  application  of  it  in  a  some- 
what extended  reading  on  this  point. 
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Let  me  first  remark  that  while  such  error  as  that  in  question 
lonbtless  belongs  to  all  the  senses  in  some  degree,  we  are  at 
his  moment  considering  it  in  connection  with  the  sense  of 
ight  only. 

\Vhen  we  see  anything  in  motion  (let  us  suppose  for  instance 
i  passing  train  on  the  railroad)  we  have  the  well-known  facts 
hat— 

First  An  instantaneous  photograph  is  made  by  the  optic 
ens  upon  the  retina,  there  being  a  picture  formed  there,  which 
6  p)erlectly  distinct,  but  which  fades  out  upon  the  retinal  plate 
n  from  one-tenth  to  one-quarter  of  a  second,  while  the  percep- 
don  of  this  image  is  under  ordinary  circumstances  *  sensibly 
instantaneous;  but — 

Second,  Nerves  convey  the  distinct  impression  of  every  part 
of  the  picture  to  the  brain,  and  it  is  here,  if  we  have  to  act  on 
this  impression,  that  a  certain  time  is  lost,  not  only  in  the  carrying 
of  the  message  along  one  set  of  nerves  and  the  bringing  bacK 
the  answer  on  the  other,  but  in  the  decision  that  is  being  made 
by  that  unknown  and  inner  self,  which  appears  to  us  to  exert 
here  a  more  or  less  conscious  act  of  will. 

In  the  case  of  a  sudden  and  startling  event,  the  time  elapsed 
may  be  almost  indefinitely  great ;  and  in  some  cases,  probably 
several  entire  seconds  may  pass  without  the  consciousness  of 
the  observer.  A  very  imperfectly  appreciated  interval  must 
occur  in  all  cases,  for  what  we  have  just  said  applies  to  every 
event  of  our  daily  lives,  and  the  professional  observation  is 
only  a  particular  instance  of  it. 

Now,  I  ask  your  attention  to  the  practical  instantaneity  of 
the  fcTmaMon  of  this  visual  picture,  which  is  known  to  be 
obtiuned  where  the  duration  of  the  phenomenon  to  be  observed 
is  much  less  than  the  one  thousand-millionth  of  a  second,  while 
where  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  actual  forma- 
tion of  the  image  on  the  retina  under  known  ordinary  condi- 
tions requires  a  time  of  like  order. 

We  may  say,  then,  that  the  casting  of  a  picture  on  the 
retina  is  instantaneous.  It  is  its  fading  out  that  requires  time, 
and  it  is  while  this  fading  out  takes  place,  and  even  long  after 
it,  that  the  work  of  perception,  decision,  and  action  is  going 
on  behind  the  retinal  curtain  in  the  chambers  of  the  brain. 
Notice  then,  that  while  to  determine  when  a  phenomenon 
occurs  may  require,  under  some  circumstances,  several  seconds, 
and  under  all  ordinary  circumstances  a  notable  fraction  of  a 
second,  to  determine  where  it  occurs  requires  (sensibly)  no 
time  at  all,  for  one  single  impression  remains  on  the  retina 

♦The  writer's  obserrations  (this  Journal,  Nov.,  1888)  show  that* appreciable 
time  is  required  for  perception  of  the  retinal  irapression,  with  certain  excessively 
faint  lights;  but  these  are  not  here  in  question. 
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long  enough  to  obtain  full  recognition  and  to  be  reproduced 
by  processes  of  memory. 

lean  make  my  meaning  clearer,  perhaps,  by  using  the  same 
specific  instance  as  before.  Let  us  suppose  that  an  accideut  to 
a  passenger  on  the  passing  train  is  the  phenomenon,  the  time 
of  whose  occurrence  is  to  be  noted,  and  that  this  accident  is 
seen  from  a  room  in  which  there  are  two  windows  looking  on 
the  track.  We  must  have  seen  the  accident,  if  it  be  instantane- 
ous, either  through  the  first  window  or  the  second.  If  we  had 
been  led  to  anticipate  that  we  should  be  called  upon  to  say 
through  which  window  we  saw  it,  1  think  we  may  all  admit 
that  there  would  be  no  discrepancy  on  this  point  between  dif- 
ferent observers,  for  in  this  case  we  are  considering  only  the 
element  of  position,  and  the  element  of  time  does  not  directly 
enter  at  all,  so  that  observers  in  the  same  position  who  had  been 
bidden  to  note  through  which  window  tney  saw  it  would  all 
agree  on  this  point. 

Now  a  connection  can  here  obviously  be  established  between 
the  place  and  the  time,  from  which  to  infer  the  latter,  if  we 
are  granted  the  knowledge  of  two  facts :  the  time  at  which  the 
carnage  could  have  first  come  into  view  from  the  first  window, 
and  the  time  at  which  it  must  have  passed  out  of  view  behind 
the  second ;  for  if  we  suppose  the  speed  of  the  train  to  have 
been  uniform,  we  have  the  means  oi  deciding  the  fraction  of 
the  time  when  we  know  the  fraction  of  space.  Here  then,  as 
in  the  case  of  a  common  clock  or  chronograph,  or  any  device 
where  time  and  space  are  proportional,  we  can  infer  the  latter 
from  the  former;  only  let  it  be  observed  that  we  here  need  no 
recording  apparatus.  What  we  use  is  the  memory  of  where 
the  event  occurred ;  in  other  words,  we  recall  the  impression 
on  the  retinal  screen  and  have  no  need  to  bring  into  use  what 
we  may  call  the  time-perception  apparatus  of  the  brain  which 
lies  behind  it ;  nor  do  we  in  fact  need  that  the  object  of  our 
ohHer^'ation  shall  he  really  in  motion^  hut  only  that  it  shall  he 
made  to  appear  to  he  so. 

This  last  point  is  all  important,  and  what  I  ask  your  atten- 
tion to  is  an  experiment  heretofore,  I  think,  untried,  and  which 
is  perhaps  a  novel  application  of  the  fundamental  horological 
idea  that  time  and  space  must  be  made  proportional,  for  it 
seems  to  me  it  must  be  theoretically  possible,  not  only  in  the 
case  of  the  clock  or  the  chronograph,  but  always,  to  so  connect 
the  former  with  the  latter  that  the  essential  task  of  the  time 
observer  is  only  to  say  where  any  visible  event  apparently  oc- 
curred, and  then  let  some  mechanism  outside  of  nimseli  say 
when. 

That  at  least  is  the  idea,  and  if  it  has,  as  I  hope,  been  clearly 
apprehended  by  you,  I  will  now  ask  your  attention  to  a  work- 
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ing  plan  for  carrying  it  out.  Nnmerons  dijSerent  devices  have 
been  nnder  my  consideration.  I  will  take  one  wiiich  is  prim- 
arily designed  for  the  observation  of  any  celestial  phenomenon, 
though  it  could  very  well  be  adapted  to  terrestrial  ones ;  and 
in  order  to  fix  our  ideas,  I  will  suppose  that  we  have  an  event 
which  we  know  the  approximate  time  of,  but  which  may  burst 
upon  us  at  some  fraction  of  a  second  which  we  want  to  deter- 
mine. I  will  assame  (merely  to  fix  our  thoughts)  that  we  wish 
to  note  the  time  at  which  a  star  emerges  from  benind  the  dark 
body  of  the  moon,  with  an  accuracy  which  ensures  us  that  we 
have  not  made  an  error  so  great  as  one-twentieth  of  a  second. 

You  see  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  peculiar  eye-piece,  which  has 
been  made  to  observe  this  or  any  other  terrestrial  or  celestial 
phenomenon  of  sudden  occurrence.  It  can  also  be  used  for  me- 
ridian observation,  but  its  special  field  seems  to  lie  in  noting  an 
event  where  no  ordinary  correction  for  personal  equation  is  ap- 
plicable. This  event  may  be  anything  celestial  or  terrestrial, 
irom  the  entrance  of  Venus  on  the  disc  of  the  sun,  to  the  ex- 

{>lo6ion  of  a  mine  ;  but,  for  the  purpose  of  illustration  merely, 
et  us  take  it  to  be  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  star. 

On  looking  into  the  telescope  we  see,  in  the  first  place,  two 
prominent  wires  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  dividing 
the  field  of  view  into  four  quadrants.  Now,  by  a  simple 
mechanism,  which  I  shall  shortly  explain,  any  object  that  our 
telescope  is  directed  on — any  fixed  star  for  example — seems  to 
be  revolving  in  the  field,  passing  successively  through  the  first, 
second,  third  and  fourth  quadrants.  If  the  star  is  hidden  the 
mechanism  is  working  just  the  same,  and  when  the  star  appears 
it  must  evidently  first  be  seen  in  some  particular  one  of  these 
four  quadrants,  and  experience  shows  that  we  shall  have  no 
difficulty  in  telling  in  which  one.  The  mechanism  itself  has 
recorded  for  us  by  an  electric  contact  the  limiting  instant 
between  which  it  is  possible  to  see  the  beginning  and  the  end 
of  the  cycle  during  which  revolution  may  be  supposed  to  be 
made.  It  is  not  necessary  that  this  cycle  should  last  just  a 
second ;  but  supposing  it  (still  for  illustration  only)  to  be  a 
second,  if  it  was  seen  in  the  first  quadrant,  it  was  seen  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  second  ;  if  it  was  seen  in  the  second  quad- 
rant ;  some  time  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  second ;  in  the 
third,  in  the  third  quarter ;  in  the  fourth,  in  the  final  quarter. 
All  that  we  have  to  do  in  this  case  is  to  know  in  which 
second  it  occurred ;  for  the  quarter  of  a  second  we  may  say  is 
noted  for  us  by  the  purely  automatic  action  of  the  optic  lens 
and  retina,  since  the  first  image  on  the  retina  must  be  that  of 
the  star  as  seen  in  some  particular  one  of  the  four  quadrants. 

Going  a  little  farther,  we  will  now  suppose  each  of  the  four 
qiiadrants,  which  in  turn  correspond  to  quarter  seconds,  to  be 
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dirided  into  five  parte,  so  that  the  whole  circle  is  divided  into 
twenty.  All  the  observer  has  to  say  is  Id  which  qaadrant  and 
in  which  enbdivieion  of  the  qnadrant  the  Btar  appears,  to  say  in 
which  twentieth  of  the  second  (or  other  brief  cycle)  it 
emerged. 

The  reticule  I  have  jnst  described  is  fixed  in  the  focus  of  the 
eye-piece  and  does  not  revolve  What  does  revolve  is  a  minnte 
double  prism  of  total  reflection  jost  before  the  reticnle,  the 
middle  of  whose  reflecting  face  lies  in  the  optical  axis,  and  bj 
whose  means  this  axis  is  twice  broken  at  a  rieht  angle,  bo 
that  when  the  teleecope  is  directed  on  a  star  tne  image  of 
the  star  is  not  seen  at  the  center  of  the  field,  bat  on  one  side  of 
it.  If  the  prism  is  revolved,  the  star  mnst  appear  to  revoke 
in  a  circle  whose  radius  is  nearly  that  of  the  side  of  the  prism. 

The  little  prism  is  tnmed  by  a  small  piece  of  watch-work, 
but  it  is  not  at  all  necesHary  that  this  should  be  exact,  since  all 
we  demand  is  that  the  rate  shall  be  constant  during  a  second 
or  so— a  condition  easily  secnred  with  the  most  ordinarr 
mechanism. 

The  sketch  and  the  apparatus  exhibited  sufficiently  indicate. 
I  think,  the  simple  means  by  which  this  is  brought  about 
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Figure  1  is  a  section  one-half  full  size.      A  A   is  the  outer 
tube,  which  can  be  fitted,  if  desired,  into  the  eye  end  of  a  tele- 
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scope,  ft  ft  is  the  inner  tube,  resting  on  friction  wheels  ff 
revolved  bv  the  clock-work  c  c  about  once  a  second,  and 
recording  tne  time  at  which  a  key  in  the  observer's  hand  may 
be  pressed  to  indicate  the  particular  second.  This  record  may 
be  made  electricallv  by  the  wires  w  w  on  a  chronograph,  or 
more  simply  and  directly  on  a  little  attached  dial  like  that  of  a 
recording  stop-watch. 

pp  is  the  prism  of  double  total  reflection,  rr  h  the  position 
of  the  fixed  reticule  (shown  independently  as  it  appears  to  the 
observer  and  of  full  size  in  figure  2). 

e  e  are  the  lenses  of  a  positive  eye-piece.  The  lamp  is  for 
giving  wire  illumination,  if  desired,  when  a  telescope  is  em- 
ployed. 

Field  illumination  is  readily  obtained  otherwise  by  making 
the  diaphragm  in  which  the  prism  j[>j?  is  set  of  translucent 
material. 

Finally  it  should  be  remarked  that  on  removing  the  eye- 
piece events  may  be  observed  without  using  any  telescope.  In 
this,  its  simplest  form,  the  chronograph  may  also  be  dispensed 
with,  and  the  record  of  the  second  made  on  an  attached  stop- 
watch dial  and  the  instrument  may  thus  carry  its  own  complete 
recording  apparatus  and  be  more  portable  than  an  ordinary 
opera-glass. 

I  have  not  found  opportunity  to  use  this  apparatus  on  the 
moon  or  ^ccultations,  but  I  have,  what  is  possibly  more  to  the 
purpose  now,  tried  it  on  an  artificial  star,  the  instant  of  whose 
appearance  and  disappearance  was  independently  recorded  on  a 
cnronograph  by  an  electrical  contact.  Different  observers, 
entirely  unskilled  and  ignorant  in  the  use  of  the  instrument, 
were  invited  to  look  into  it  and  to  determine  the  ouadrant  and 
section  in  which  the  star  appeared  and  disappeared. 

I  have  momentarily  mislaid  my  notes  containing  in  full 
detail  the  results  of  four  observers  but  I  can  summarize  them 
approximately  by  saying  that  after  being  simply  told  what  to 
note;  the  average  probable  error  (that  is,  for  any  single 
observation)  was*  rather  less  than  one-twentieth  of  a  second.  As 
far  as  I  can  judge  from  the  limited  number  of  instances,  the 
younger  the  observer  the  better  the  observation.  The  worst  of 
the  observers  (the  oldest),  however,  had  a  probable  error  con- 
siderably less  than  one-tenth  of  a  secona  ;  the  youngest,  a 
probable  error  of  something  like  one-fortieth  of  a  second, 
which  implies,  as  you  will  observe,  that  he  not  only  readily 
noted  the  quadrant  and  the  subdivisions  of  the  quadrant,  but, 
also  as  a  rule,  even  the  part  of  the  subdivision  in  which  the 
star  was  first  seen.  None  of  these  observers  had  so  much  as 
one  hour's  practice. 
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The  plan  in  qnestion  is  easily  adapted  to  meridian  observa- 
tions, but  for  these  we  have  numerous  plans  for  correcting 
personal  equation,  and  the  writer  may  also  direct  attention 
to  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  a  distinct  device  (this  Journal 
July,  1877)  which  practically  eliminates  the  personal  error 
in  the  very  act  of  a  transit  observation.  It  is  more  elab- 
orate than  the  present  one,  which  is  so  simple  that  it  maj 
be  useful  even  in  longitude  work  with  the  transit,  though  its 
proper  field  seems  to  be  the  observation  of  sudden  events  ;  but, 
to  whatever  purpose  it  is  applied,  I  beg  leave  to  present  it  to 
yoar  attention  less  for  any  interest  that  attaches  to  the  partic- 
ular mechanism  exhibited  than  as  an  illi^stration  of  a  principle 
which  seems  to  me  to  have  not  been  employed  before,  at  least 
in  this  way,  and  which  I  trust  may  have  useful  applications. 


Art.  XII. — A  Spectro-photometric  Comparison  of  Sources 
of  Artijicial  Illumination  ;*  by  Edward  L.  Nichols  and 
William  S.  Franklin. 

[Contributions  from  the  Physical  Laboratory  of  Cornell  University,  No.  5.] 

In  the  comparison  of  the  various  sources  of  light  available 
for  the  purposes  of  artificial  illumination,  the  question  of  color, 
though  scarcely  less  important  than  that  of  intensity,  has  been 
very  generally  disregarded. 

The  nefflect  of  this  factor  has  doubtless  been  due  in  great 
part  to  the  fact  that  diflEerences  of  color  are  not  so  easily  de- 
termined as  mere  variations  in  candle  power.  Progress  in  this 
domain  involves  the  study  of  the  distribution  of  energy  in  the 
spectrum,  and  since  it  is  with  the  visible  wave-lengths  that  we 
have  to  do,  often  under  exceedingly  small  intensities,  the 
superiority  of  the  eye  in  sensitiveness  over  any  device  for  the 
direct  measurement  of  the  energy  of  the  rays  in  question, 
dictates  in  many  cases  the  choice  of  an  optical  method. 

The  experiments  to  be  described  in  this  paper  were  made  in 
the  Physical  Laboratory  of  Cornell  University  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1888.  They  consisted  in  the  speotro-photometrie  com- 
parison of  various  artificial  sources  oi  light,  and  of  daylight, 
with  that  emitted  by  a  sixteen  candle-power  incandescent  lamp. 
The  sources  of  light  subjected  to  measurement  were : 

1.  a  standard  candle  ; 

2.  various  petroleum  flames ; 

*  Paper  read  at  the  Cleveland  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  August,  1888. 
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3.  vanoas  illamiDatiDg-gas  flames  ; 

4.  a  lime-light. 

5.  electric  arc-lights  of  the  two  prevailing  commercial  types 
[loDg-arc  and  short-arc) ; 

6.  daylight  by  clear  and  by  clouded  sky ; 

7.  an  incandescent  lamp  of  high  resistance,  at  various  tempera- 
tures; 

8.  an  incandescent  lamp  of  low  resistance,  at  normal  candle- 
power. 

The  spectre-photometer  employed  in  these  measurements  was 
[)f  the  type  already  describea  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal.* 
For  the  comparison-flame  usually  employed,  we  substituted 
bowever  a  sixteen-candle  Edison  lamp,  maintained  constantly 
At  its  normal  voltage. 

The  rays  from  this  lamp,  having  been  rendered  parallel  by 
tneans  of  a  lens  of  four  inches  aperture  and  short  focal  length, 
were  passed  through  two  NicoPs  prisms,  the  first  of  which  was 
free  to  revolve,  before  entering  the  total-reflection  prisms  at 
the  slit  of  the  spectroscope.  This  comparison  lamp  was  placed 
at  the  observers  right  hand,  the  axis  of  the  condensing  lens 
md  of  the  Nicol's  prisms  being  at  right  angles  with  the  coUi- 
oiator  tube  and  in  the  same  vertical  plane  as  the  slit.  The 
light  to  be  compared  was  introduced  into  the  collimator  tube 
from  the  opposite  side,  by  means  of  a  similar  pair  of  total 
reflection  pnsms.  The  arrangement  of  these  four  prisms  has 
been  described  in  the  article  last  cited. 

One  of  the  chief  sources  of  error  in  the  comparison  of  vari- 
ous illuminants,  lies  in  the  great  range  of  temperature  in  the 
glowing  material  which  constitutes  the  source  of  light  Each 
element  of  the  radiating  surface  adds  its  quota  to  tne  general 
illumination,  and  it  is  impossible  to  find  any  single  region,  the 
jpectrum  of  which  is  identical  with  that  of  the  entire  source, 
we  met  this  difficulty  by  allowing  the  light  under  observation 
to  fall  upon  the  face  of  a  block  of  magnesium  carbonate,  tak- 
ing the  spectrum  of  the  rays  reflected  by  the  latter.  Magne- 
dum  carbonate  is  not  a  pure  white,t  but  it  reflects  all  the  wave- 
lengths of  the  visible  spectrum  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the 
purpose  in  question. 

Ten  regions  of  the  visible  spectrum  were  selected  for  mea- 
surement, and  the  intensity  of  the  spectrum  of  an  Edison  in- 
candescent lamp,  giving  16  candles  at  100  volts,  was  taken  as 
the  unit  of  comparison  for  each  region.  All  other  spectra 
were  reduced  to  unit  intensity  in  the  region  of  the  D  line, 

*  This  Journal,  vol.  xxxvi,  p.  332. 

f  See  E.  L.  Nichols,  *'Oii  Black  and  White,"  Transactions  of  the  Kansas 
Academy  of  Science,  vol.  x. 
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their  briehtnesB  in  other  regions  being  expressed  in  terms  of 
that  of  the  corresponding  wave-length  of  this  standard  spec- 
trum. This  method  of  presenting  uie  results  of  spectro-photo- 
metric  comparisons,  seems  to  ns  to  offer  many  advantages.  It 
was  adoptea  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Pickering  in  an  investigation  made 
some  years  since,  and  covering  very  much  the  same  ground  as 
our  own  ;*  and  although  other  wave-lengths  have  been  selected 
by  some  writers,  for  instance  that  of  a  certain  region  in  the 
ffreen  (X=:6570)  which  Otto  Schumann  has  taken  as  unit  of 
brightness  in  his  recent  study  of  the  spectrum  of  the  incan- 
descent lamp,  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  for  abandoning 
the  region  of  the  D  line,  as  a  referenoe  point,  in  favor  of  any 
other  portion  of  the  spectrum. 


'Candlea,  OH  and  Oas. 

Measurements  were  first  made  upon  two  standard  candles 
burning  side  by  side  in  a  double  holder  designed  for  use  in  the 
Bunsen  photometer.  Every  one  who  has  had  experience  -with 
this  liirht  in  photometry  is  aware  that  the  candle  is  very  far 
from  Being  a^constant  source  of  iUnmination.  Piekeriiur  in 
the  paper  already  cited  has  expressed  the  opinion  that,  ^'  ox  all 
the  artificial  lights  examined  .  .  .  none  was  so  uncertain  in 
color  as  the  standard  candla"  We  concluded  from  the  con- 
sideration of  many  widely  fluctuating  values,  taken  in  various 
parts  of  the  spectrum,  that  the  color  of  the  candle,  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions  of  combustion,  was  very  nearly  the 
same  as  that  of  the  16-candle  lamp  used  as  a  standard  in  our 
measurements,  but  that  its  average  color  was  decidedly  redder 
than  that  of  the  incandescent  lamp. 

Experiments  upon  various  petroleum  and  gas  flames  showed 
that  these  also  were  of  very  nearly  the  same  color  as  the  incan- 
descent lamp.  Nearly  all  of  them  were  subject  to  slight  fluc- 
tuations in  color  and  intensity,  due  to  variations  in  the  condi- 
tions of  combustion  which  were  beyond  control.  These  fluc- 
tuations, although  much  less  marked  than  in  the  case  of  the 
candle,  were  sufficient  to  cause  changes  of  color  greater  than 
the  average  difEerence  of  color  between  the  flame  under  iuves- 
ti^tion  and  the  incandescent  lamp.  One  of  the  gas  'flames 
siibjected  to  measurement,  that  of  a  lamp  of  the  type  known 
as  the  ^'  board  of  trade "  argand,  a  sixteen-candle  standard  con- 
structed especially  for  photometric  work,  was  however  of 
remarkable  steadiness  botn  in  color  and  intensity,  and  measure- 

*  W.   H.    Pickering,   Fliotometric  Researches ;   Proceedings  of  the  Americtn 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  vol.  xv,  18SU. 
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ments  throughout  its  spectrum  showed  the  quality  of  its  light 
to  be  identical  with  that  of  our  standard  incandescent  lamp. 

It  appears  then,  that  the  temperature  of  the  carbon  filament 
in  the  glow  lamp  of  today,  when  heated  to  the  highest  degree 
of  incandescence  compatible  with  permanence,  agrees  very 
doeely  with  that  reached  by  the  light-giving  particles  of  oil 
and  gas  fiames  when  the  latter  are  maintained  under  the  condi- 
tions of  combustion  most  favorable  to  the  production  of  light. 

The  Lime  Light, 

The  source  of  illumination  to  which  our  attention  was  next 
directed,  was  a  lime-light  of  the  type  used  in  the  magic  lantern. 
The  oxy-hydrogen  flame  by  means  of  which  the  lime  cylinder 
was  maintained  in  incandescence,  was  fed  by  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  gas  obtained  by  electrolysis.  The  gas  was  drawn 
from  large  storage  reservoirs  under  constant  pressure  and 
neither  burner  nor  cylinder  was  readjusted  during  the  time 
occupied  by  a  complete  set  of  observations.  It  was  found  that 
the  hme  reached  its  highest  temperature  very  soon  after  igni- 
tion and  then  fell  rapidly  in  brightness  to  an  almost  constant 
condition,  in  which  it  could  be  maintained  without  further 
marked  change  for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 

During  this  first  period  of  incandescence  the  lime-light  is 
very  much  whiter  than  in  the  permanent  condition  into  which 
it  soon  sinks.  Its  color  indeed  approaches  very  closely  to  that 
of  burning  magnesium.  Table  I  gives  the  results  of  a  single  set 
of  observations  upon  the  freshly  ignited  lime,  comprising  the 
mean  of  three  readings  in  each  of  nine  regions  of  the  spectrum. 
The  mean  of  several  complete  sets  of  observations  upon  the 
lime  when  it  had  reached  its  permanent  state  of  incanaescence 
are  also  given,  and  these  last  results  are  compared  with  those 
obtained  by  Pickering  by  measurement  of  tne  spectrum  of  a 
similar  source  of  light. 

In  these  and  the  following  tables  the  intensity  of  each  region 
iB  given  in  terms  of  the  brightness  of  the  corresponding  region 
in  the  spectrum  of  the  16-candle  incandescent  lamp  selected  as 
a  standard ;  the  region  of  the  D  line  in  both  spectra  being 
taken  as  unity.  The  four  regions  studied  by  Pickering  do  not 
coincide  in  wave-length  with  those  selected  by  us,  nor  was  his 
standard  of  comparison  an  incandescent  lamp.  The  wave- 
lengths of  his  positions  and  the  brightness  of  nis  standard  in 
those  positions,  as  compared  with  that  of  a  gas  flame,  are  given 
in  his  paper.  Now  the  color  of  an  argand  gas  flame  does  not 
differ  materially  from  that  of  our  standard,  and  it  is  therefore 
a  simple  matter  to  bring  his  observations  and  our  own  into 
direct  comparison. 
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Tabls  I 

(Lime-light) 

Lime  freshly  ignited. 

Lime  in  final  rtate  of  incendeaoenoe. 

BegioD  of  the 
Spectrum. 

• 

Tjjmft-light 

Lime-liffht 

Lime-Ught 

Gaa-ligfat. 

Standard  lamp. 

CBadnewl  froa  obwnn- 
CfcnM  of  W.  H.  Picker- 

iPff.) 

;Usb7680 

0-66 

b*49 

6686    , 

0*76 

0-72 



6662 



«    M   •   * 

0*76 

6080 

0-89 

0*89 

6890 

1*00 

1*00 

1-00 

6670 

1-24 

1-18 

B  «  «  • 

6186 

2-10 

1-32 



6180 



W    M    W      • 

1*10 

4920 

3-84 

1*62 



4686 

6-38 

1*81 

M  w  a  « 

4600 

10*80 

2*08 

2*28 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  lime-IiKht,  is  its  final  condition  is 
relatively  twice  as  bright  in  the  violet  (Jls:4500),  and  relatively 

X.  one-half  as  bright  in  the  ex- 

treme red  (Jls=7580)  as  an 
arffand  gas  flaipe  or  the  stand- 
ard incandescent  lamp.  The 
comparison  of  our  resnlts  with 
those  of  Pickering  is  of  in- 
terest because  of  tne  evidence 
it  affords  that  the  quality  of 
the  lime-light  remains  nearly 
constant  under  presumably 
very  different  conditions.  The 
two  sets  of  results  were  ob- 
tained by  entirelv  different 
methods.  Pickering  used  a 
diffraction  grating  and 
brought  the  spectra  unaer  ob- 
servation to  equal  brightness 
by  varying  the  distance  of  the 
standard  Tamp  from  the  slit. 
His  standard  consisted  of  a 
portion  of  a  gas  flame  which 
was  decidedly  redder  than  the 

Figure  1.  Curves  of  relative  intensities  gomG  flame  taken  aA  a  whnlp 
in  the  spectrum  of  the  lime-light.    Curve  !1™®  ^^™®  taKCn   as  a  wnoie. 
I,  gives  results  of  measurements  upon  the   W  e  USCda  glass  pnsm,  DroUgM 
freshly  ignited  lime.     Curve  II,  upon  lime  the  tWO  spectra  tO  equal  bright- 
in  permanent  state  of  incandescence.  uggg   ^y    means   of  a   pair   of 

NicoPs  prisms  and  adopted  a  standara  which  was  relatively 
about  three-fourths  as  bright  in  the  red  and  five-fourths  as 
bright  in  the  violet  as  Pickering's  standard. 
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We  shall  have  further  occagion  presently  to  compare  these 
two  methods,  and  to  place  the  results  side  by  side  with  those 
obtained  by  the  use  of  still  other  forms  of  photometer. 

7%€  Light  of  the  Electric  Arc, 

Our  experiments  with  the  arc-light  were  made  for  the  most 
part  upon  a  lamp  of  the  "  long-arc "  type,  with  about  10 
amperes  of  current  and  50  volts.  The  lamp  was  suspended  at 
a  distance  of  70^  from  the  block  of  magnesium-carbonate.  It 
could  be  raised  or  lowered  at  will,  so  as  to  expose  the  latter  to 
the  rays  emitted  in  the  horizontal  plane,  or  at  angles  above  or 
below  the  same.  A  lens  placed  near  the  lamp  threw  an 
enlarged  image  of  the  carbons  upon  a  screen  carrying  a  vertical 
scale,  so  that  the  length  of  the  arc  could  be  determined  at  a 
glance. 

Measurements  were  made  with  the  magnesium-carbonate  in 
the  horizontal  plane  with  the  arc,  and  at  positions  16°  above, 
and  14**,  28°  and  50°,  respectively,  below  that  plane.  The 
carbons  used  in  the  lamp  were  1-2"°  in  diameter.  They  were 
of  the  commercial  brand  known  as  the  "  Faraday  carbon,"  and 
were  copper  plated. 

The  observations  made  upon  rays  given  off  in  the  horizontal 

Ijlane  and  in  directions  below  the  horizon,  viz :  in  the  three 
ast  named  positions  above  mentioned,  showed  that  although 
the  quantity  of  light  increased  rapidly  from  the  horizontal 
plane  downward,  reaching  a  maximum  m  the  neighborhood  of 
50°,  as  in  all  arc-lamps  of  the  type  in  question,  the  quality  of 
the  light  was  very  nearly  constant  throughout  that  entire  zone. 
The  variations  in  color  with  change  of  angle  were  indeed  very 
much  less  than  those  due  to  the  fluctuations  occurring  during  a 
single  set  of  readings  in  a  single  position.  Just  above  the 
horizontal  plane,  however,  there  occurred  a  quite  abrupt  and 
very  marked  chance  in  the  color  of  the  rays  emanating  from 
the  arc,  and  the  li^t  became  much  bluer  than  that  within  the 
zone  below  the  horizon. 

This  change  of  color,  which  was  apparent  to  the  unaided 
eve,  was  found  to  be  due  chiefly  to  the  increased  brightness  of 
the  wave-lengths  lying  beyond  the  E  line  ;  the  distribution  of 
intensities  in  the  red,  and  yellow  being  nearly  the  same  in  the 
spectrum  of  the  rays  falling  below  the  horizontal  plane  and  in 
tnat  of  the  light  16°  above  the  horizon.  The  manner  in  which 
the  relative  brightness  of  the  spectrum  increases  toward  the 
violet  is  best  seen  by  an  inspection  of  curves  III  and  IV,  fig.  2, 
in  which  these  results  are  exhibited. 
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Diuixig  thefie  measmeiiieiits  the  correnu  polendil  and  l«i^ 
of  arc  were  rery  nearfy  constant.     We  found,  howcT^  that 

ther  mielit  be  varied  throng 
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the  widest  Hmits  compatible 
with  the  maintenance  of  the 
are.  withont  appreciably 
changing  the  chancter  of 
thoee  portions  of  the  spectram 
which  were  under  observa- 
tion. The  length  of  arc  was 
rednced  from  3-5"*  to  1™ 
the  shortest  arc  which  the 
hunp  in  question  coold  be 
made  to  sustain,  without  in- 
trodncinf  any  change  in  the 
distribution  of  intensities ; 
and  a  ^short-arc  '^  lamp  using 
the  same  carbons,  with  21 
amperes,  VI*  volts  and  an  arc 
too  short  to  be  measured,  gave 
almost  precisely  the  same 
values  throughout  the  spec- 
trum as  those  obtained  from 
the    lonfiT    arc    lamp.      (See 


Curve*  of  relative  intensities  in  the  spec-  Table  IlT) 
tmm  of  the  electric  are     Curve  n I  is  from        ^    gtudv  of  the    spectnim 
measurements  below  the  honzontai  plane,     r    ^y  T    ui.         t  •  t_     • 

curve  IV  from    measurements  above  the  01    the    aro-llght     Whlch    in- 
horizontal  plane  (16®),  carve  V  is  from  cluded  only  the  regions  lying 

TotrelH    measurements    of    the    Foucault  between ^1= 7530 and ^1= 4500, 

rejpjatTir.  would,   however,  be   incom- 

plete and  misleading.  Our  measurements  of  that  part  of  the 
«pectrum  gliow,  as  will  be  seen  by  an  inspection  of  Table  II  and 
tne  curves  already  referred  to,  that  the  distribution  of  energy 
between  the  above  mentioned  limits  is  very  similar  to  that  m 
the  spectrum  of  the  lime-light.  The  latter  is  slightly  stronger 
in  the  red  and  weaker  in  the  violet  than  the  arc-light,  but  the 
difference  is  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  much  greater 
brilliaijcy  of  color  in  the  electric-light,  nor  for  its  higher  actinic 
value.  The  source  of  the  difference  in  character,  and  also  of 
the  well  known  excess  of  violet  light  in  the  "  long-arc,"  as  com- 
pared with  the  "  short-arc  "  light,  is  to  be  found,  however,  for 
the  most  part  among  still  shorter  wave-lengths.  The  electric 
arc  pr^ssesses  an  extremely  brilliant  band,  really  of  complex 
structure,  hut  apparently  continuous  under  the  conditions  of 
observation  with  which  we  have  to  deal  here,  having  its  maxi- 
mum in  the  neighborhood  of  wave-length  4280  and  entirely 
embraced  within  the  region  lying  between  ^=4320  and  >l=4250. 
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Special  measurements  of  the  "  long-arc "  lamp  were  made  to 
include  this  violet  band.  No  break  in  the  curve  of  intensities 
was  found  until  the  edge  of  the  band  was  reached,  the  relative 
brightness  at  X=i4S30  being  scarcely  three  times  that  of  the 
standard.  From  this  point  it  rose  at  once  to  more  than  twenty 
times  that  of  the  standard,  a  quantity  approximating  to  that  of 
daylight  in  the  same  region.  Beyond  i=4250  the  values  fell 
a^ain  into  the  continuation  of  the  original  curve.  The  results 
of  these  measurements  are  also  given  in  Table  II  and  curve  III, 
figure  2. 


Table  n  (thi 

J  Electric  Arc). 

Long-arc*  (10*5  amperes,  52  volts). 

Short-arc  21  am- 
peres 27*5  volts 

Above  the  horizon. 

Wave  lengths. 

a=30^  t 

Below  the  horizon. 

a=— 16^t 

Electric  arc 

Electric  arcj 

Electric  arc 

Standard  lamp. 

Standard  lamp. 

Standard  lamp. 

7530 

8-50 

036 

0-55 

6680 

0-71 

055 

0-66 

6080 

0-88 

0-90 



5890 

100 

100 

i-o'o" 

5670 

1-26 

1-26 



5185 

1-63 

1-96" 

4920 

w   «    w    « 

1-73 

2*85 

4685 

208 

203 

3-88 

4500 

2-50 

2-51 

4-64 

4340 

2-80 



4250 

s   •    «    * 

20-40 

■i    M     M     W 

4100 

3*22 



The  results  of  measurements  of  the  light  from  the  "  Fou- 
cault  re^lator*'  arc-lamp,  by  A.  Crova,§  W.  H.  Pickering  || 
and  H.  C.  Vogel,^^  reduced  to  a  common  scale  for  purposes  of 
comparison,  are  incorporated  in  Table  III.  Crova's  standard 
of  comparison  was  a  moderator  lamp  burning  colza  oil,  concern- 
ing the  color  of  the  flame  of  which  we  only  know  that  it  was 
slightly  redder  than  that  of  the  stearine  candle.  The  set  of 
values  given  in  Table  III,  are  obtained  from  his  measurements 
without  taking  into  consideration  the  quality  of  his  standard 
lamp.     They  are  between  those  of  Pickering  and  Vogel. 

None  of  these  determinations  take  cognizance  of  the  violet 
band  at  X  4280.  They  are  introduced  here  because  they  afford 
a  comparison  of  the  results  of  three  distinct  methods  of  spectro- 

•  Length  of  arc  =3-6"«». 

f  a  18  the  angle  which  the  line,  joining  the  block  of  magnesium  carbonate  with 
the  arc,  makes  with  the  horizontal  plane. 

Mean  of  values  for  asO%  a=14%  a=28^  and  a=50°. 

A.  Crova,  Comptes  Bendus,  t.  Ixxxvii,  p.  322.  1878. 

W.  H.  Pickering,  Photometric  Researches,  etc.,  p.  246. 
1[  H.  G.  Vogel,  Berlmer  Monatsberichte,  1880;  p.  801. 
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photometry,  as  applied  to  so  difficult  an  object  as  the  arc-light, 
concerning  which  vogel,  whose  measurements  of  this  source 
of  light,  and  of  sunl^ht,  daylight,  and  the  light  of  the  moon 
and  of  various  fixed  stars,  are  of  uncommon  accuracy,  makes 
note  that,  the  limit  of  accuracy  of  his  determinations  of  the 

electric  light  is  about  16  per  cent. 

» 

Table  III. 

A  comparison   of  various  measurements  of  the  spectrum   of  the   Foucautt 

regulator. 


From  measure- 

From measurements 

From   measurements 

ments  by  A.  Crova. 

by  W.  H.Pickering. 

by  H.  C.  Vogel. 

W  ave-lengths. 

Arc-light 

Arc-light 

Aro-light 

Colza  oil  light. 

Gas  light 

Petroleum. 

6760 

0-59 

•  •  •  • 

6562 

«    «k    *    • 

6"82" 

•  • .  • 

6333 



«  •  •  • 

0-71 

6050 

6-94' 

*  *  *  M 

•  .  •• 

6000 





0-88 

5890 

ioo 

100 

100 

5600 

119 

«    w    a   « 

-  a  •  • 

5550 

«  «  ^  * 

•  "  •  ■• 

1-33 

5230 

1-76 

M     •     —     * 

•  •  •• 

5180 

V  *  *  M 

117 



5170 

i 



208 

4860 

2 '2  7 



311 

4640 





416 

4590 

4-97 

»  •  M  • 

«  *  «  • 

4550 

*  «  «  « 

5-88 

•  ^  ^  « 

4440 



6-33 

4260 



6-66 

These  values,  taken  in  comparison  with  those  given  in  Table 
II,  afford  us  abundant  evidence  that  the  light  of  arc-lamps 
with  small  carbons  is  very  much  whiter  than  that  emanating  from 
the  large  commercial  lamps  of  the  present  day,  with  carbons  of 
half  inch  diameter.  This  conclusion  is  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  results  of  recent  investigations  of  the  economy  of  the 
arc-light,  in  which  it  has  been  shown  that  the  candle-power  in- 
creases with  the  current-density.*  Certain  experiments  upon 
the  ratio  between  total  radiation  and  luminous  radiation  from 
the  electric  arc,  now  in  progress  in  the  Physical  Laboratory, 
point  unmistakably  to  the  same  conclusion. 

Daylight. 

The  method  pursued  in  the  determination  of  the  color  of 
daylight,  was  in  every  respect  similar  to  that  employed  in  the 
study    of   the    lime   and   arc-lights.     The  rays  falling  upon 

*  Schreihage  (La  Lumiere  Electrique,  xxix,  p.  585),  has  shown  that  the  result 
of  diminishing  the  cross  section  of  the  carbons  of  an  arc-lamp  fh>m  254^o^  to 
40dmin  ^ag  4q  increase  the  mean  spherical  candle-power  fi-om  161  candles  to  471 
candles,  with  corresponding  increase  in  the  effioiencj  of  the  lamp. 
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block  of  inagneBium  carbonate  were  admitted  through  a 
r  inch  aperture  in  the  opaque  shutter  which  otherwise  com- 
ely closed  the  only  window  of  the  spectrometer  room. 
s  window  had  a  southerly  exposure  and  the  light  reaching 
magnesium-carbonate  was  received  almost  exclusively  from 
sky.  Of  the  considerable  number  of  comparisons  which 
made  on  diflferent  days,  only  two  are  presented  in  Table  IV. 
I  of  these  was  made  between  two  and  three  P.  M.  on  a 
idless  day  of  the  summer  of  1888,  the  other  on  the  day  fol- 
ing,  when  the  sky  was  completely  overcast  with  very  heavy, 
i,  low-hanging  clouds.  Our  other  measurements  all  gave 
les  lying  between  these  extremes  and,  since  they  show  no 
aliarities  which  are  not  better  exhibited  by  the  latter,  they 
8  been  omitted,  from  the  table. 
Comparisons  of  daylight  with  artificial  sources  of  illumina- 

have  likewise  been  made  by  O.  E.  Meyer  *  and  H.  C.  Vo- 
t  and  similar  comparisons  of  the  direct  ravs  of  the  sun  by 
va,t  Meyer,  Pickering,  §  Vogel,  G.  Mtilier,  ||  F.  Exner  T 

others. 

'he  results  given  in  Table  IV,  where  our  own  measurements 
placed  side  bv  side  with  those  of  Vogel,  reduced  to  the 
e  scale,  exhibit  in  the  most  striking  manner  the  enormous 
mess  of  daylight,  as  compared  witn  any  form  of  artificial 
it,  in  the  shorter  wave-lengths.  In  tne  extreme  violet, 
:4440  and  4260),  according  to  the  measurements  of  Vogel, 
light  by  unclouded  sky  is  relatively  fifty  and  one  hundred 
gs  brighter  than  a  petroleum  flame.  Scarcely  less  snrpris- 
is  the  difference  in  quality  between  the  daylight  of  clear 

cloudy  weather.  The  absorption  due  to  moisture  in  the 
3r  case  begins  to  be  important  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
ne,  from  which  point  it  increases  rapidly  in  amount  to  the 

of  the  visible  spectrum.  Our  curve  of  intensities  for 
r  weather  (see  figure  3,  curve  VI)  shows  traces  of  this 
e  absorption  in  the  violet. 

.11  the  European  observers,  with  the  exception  of  O.  K 
rer,  whose  measurements  of  the  electric  arc  and  of  day 
t  and  sunlight  are  widely  at  variance  with  those  to  which 
rence  has  been  made,  agree  in  finding  the  absorption  of  the 
•ter  wave-lengths  even  more  marked  in  the  direct  rays  of 
sun  than  in  daylight  by  clouded  sky.  Thus  Vogel,  whose 
surements  may  be  taken  as  typical,  gives  for  sun  light  the 
>wing  values,  which  have  been  reduced  to  the  same  scale  as 
e  presented  in  Table  IV. 

).  E.  Meyer,  Carl's  Zeitschrift  fur  Angewandte  Elektrioitats-lehre,  I,  p. 
1879.         ^  t  H-  C.  Vogel,  1.  c.  %  ^-  Crova,  U  c. 

V.  H.  Pickerings  Photometric  Researches,  etc.,  p.  246. 
r.  MMer,  ABtronomische  Nachrichten,  ciii,  p.  241,  1882. 
P.  Exner,  Repertorium  der  Physik,  xxii,  p.  605,  1886. 

r.  Jour.  Soi.— Thisd  Sbries,  Yol.  XXXYIII,  No.  224.— avgust,  1889. 
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Tabu  17. 


DayUgbt  bj  dear  and  bj  douded  dij,  compared  with  tlie  Hgfat  of 

inoaodeflcent  lamp. 

al6-oaDdk 

Sky  Gloiidlees. 

Sky  OTeroast 

MeMiiremeiits  of 
H.  G.  Toml 
(Badoeeo). 

MeMiirementt  of 

NteliolB  and 

PraDkUn. 

Measomnenta  of 
H.  G.  Yogel. 
(RedaoM). 

Ware-       Dajllfht 
lengtht.     Petroleum. 

MoasnremeaU  of 

NIeliola  and 

Franklin. 

Ware- 
lengtlu. 

Da^Uaiit 
^latroleum. 

Ware- 
lengtba. 

Daylight 
Standard. 

Wave- 
laigtht. 

DayUfht 
Standard. 

6330 

0-60 

6686 

0-32 

VMM* 

7630 

013 

6000 

0-79 

6080 

0*76 

6330 

0*62 

6685 

0-45 

5890 

1-00 

5890 

1*00 

600 

0*84 

6080 

0*90 

-   6650 

200 

6670 

1*69 

6890 

1-00 

6890 

1*00 

6170 

5*00 

5185 

419 

6650 

1*78 

6670 

1*50 

4860 

10*52 

4920 

7-33 

6170 

3*80 

6186 

2*79 

4640 

22*22 

4685 

16-79 

4860 

7-77 

4920 

4*59 

«  a  •  » 

M    «     M    • 

4600 

21*37 

4640 

13*74 

4685 

6*45 

4440 

60-00 

*  «  a  V 

«B  ■      «   « 



4500 

9  08 

4260 

100*00 

m  ^  m  ^ 

-•  -  - 

4440 

17-80 

M     M    ^« 

4260 

19*84 

.   -.- 

Tablb  Y. 

Smilight,  compared  with  a  petrdeum  flame  (reduced  fh>m  the  meaaarements  of 

H.  C.  Vogel). 


Wave-lengths. 

Sunlight 
Petroleum  flame. 

6330 

0-67 

6000 

0*76 

5890 

100 

5550 

1-31 

5170 

2-53 

4860 

4-87 

4640 

7-30 

4440 

11-93 

4260 

13-16 

The  only  American  observer,  Mr.  W.  H.  Pickering,  has,  how- 
ever, obtained  values  for  the  relative  brightness  of  the  sun's 
rays  which  agree  very  closely  indeed  with  those  for  day-light 
by  unclouded  sky,  as  observed  by  Vogel  and  by  ourselves. 
Thus  Pickering  finds  for  the  violet 

Our  value  for  the  same  region  (see  table  IV),  is, 

A=4500;  ?5»  =21-37 
Standard 

Vogel's  result,  in  nearly  the  same  portion  of  the  spectrum  is, 
^=4640;  p,^?;^-^=22'22  (redaced). 
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lines  have  been  bronght  to  a  common  scale,  as  in  all 
lomparisons,  the  region  of  the  D  line  in  both  spectra 
ken  as  nnity. 

aid  not  seem  unreasonable  to  ascribe  the  difference  in 
,  to  the  atmospheric  conditions  nnder  which  the  obser- 
^ere  made. 


The  Incandescent  Lamp, 
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/VI 
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fi' 


A;n 


I  i 


tudy  of  the  incan 
lamp  included  the 
jon    of    lamps   of  ^ 
id    low   resistance, 
to   normal  candle-  ^ 
md  determinations 
olor  of  the  former  is 
Bnt  stages  of  incan- 
The   lamps    in  w 

were  the  Edison 
ich  had  been  used  w 
indard   throughout 
^estigation    and    a  12 
n  lamp  giving  16 
it  20  volts.  10 

•esults,   which    are 

table  VI  (see  also  8 
),   show    that    the 
ture  of    the   lamp  e 
voltage  was  not  so 
that  of  the  Edison  4 

the  same  candle- 

md  that  the  spec- 

the  former    was 

ndingly  of  greater 

brightness  in   the 

in  the  violet. 

)U8  to  the  detailed      Curves  of  relative  mtenaitjes  in  the  spec 
¥\\     T?/1  •  1  ^^^"^  °^  day-light.     Curve  V I  is  from  mea- 

tne  XSiQlSOn  lamp,  gurement  of  day-light  by  unclouded  sky,  curve 
)  was  placed  in  the  VII  of  day-light  by  heavily  clouded  sky. 
photometer  and  the  Curve  VIII,  introduced  for  comparison  is  same 
ko.*^^^«  ^l^x»+«^^^  as  curve  III,  figure  2,  and  represents  the  spec- 
between  electromo-  ^^^  ^^  ^^e  electric-arc.  The  horizontal  line 
e  and  candle-power  represents  the  spectrum  of  the  standard  in- 
led   for  a  range  of  candescent  lamp. 

86  between  I  candle  and  30  candles.  It  was  then  main- 
iccessively  at  potentials  corresponding  to  4  candles,  10 
16  candles,  22  candles  and  28  candles,  and  its  spectrum 
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lU       SiAdt 


of 


mosoied  bj  the 


T>«i^4cMAiL 

BsMtemluBp. 

nviofitM. 

SlBiinifd.  fauiipi. 

TSM 

1-19 

MM 

1-M 

M90 

1« 

»!• 

r9t 

51^5 

(h«3 

492t 

0^1 

4<85 

0-89 

4BM 

,                                 0« 

4S4i 

i                               0« 

The  resnllB  of  these  detenniiiatioiiB  are  given  in  Table  YII 
(see  also  figure  5)l  The  M^tnees  of  the  apeetmnr  of  the  lamp 
at  16  candleB  is  taken  as  nnity  tfaronghoot,  and  the  intendtj  of 
the  spectnim  at  other  eandle-powen  is  expressed  in*  terms  of 
the  brightness  of  the  conesponding  regum  of  the  former. 

Tablb  til 

An  EdiBQD  lamp  at  rarioas  degrees  of  incandesoaioe,  compared  with  the  same 

lamp  at  16  candle-power. 


Wave- 
lengths. 


Intensity  at     Intenntr  at    Intensity  at    Intenm^  at  |  Intensi^  at 
4  candles.       10  candles.      16  candles. 


Intensity  at 
16  candles. 


Intensity  a^ 
16  candles. 


Intensity  at 
16  candles. 


7530 
6080 
6080 
5890 
5570 
5185 
4920 
4C«5 
4500 
4340 


034 

0-71 

1-00 

0-28 

0-63 

100 

0-23 

0-58 

100 
100 

0-22 

0-55 

100 

019 

053 

1  00 

017 

0-52 

1-00 

016 

0-51 

100 

015 

0-51 

100 

014 

0-51 

1  00 

22  canaies. 

28  candles. 

Intensity  at 

Intensttj  at 

1 6  candles. 

16  candles. 

1-18 

1-56 

1-29 

1-71 

1-34 

1-80 

1-37 

1-89 

1-38 

1-97 

1-38 

2-04 

1-39 

212 

1H9 

218 

1-39 

2-24 

This  method  of  presentation  enables  us,  by  inspection  of  the 
table  and  curves,  to  see  at  a  glance  the  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  8|>ectrum  of  the  lamp  as  the  candle-power  is  in- 
creased. With  rising  temperature  the  change  is  least  in  the 
extreme  red,  the  rate  of  change  increasing  rapidly  as  we  ap- 
proach the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum. 

Thus  the  brightness  of  the  spectrum  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  A  line,  when  the  lamp  is  raised  from  4  candles  to  28  can- 
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•eases  very  nearly  in  the  ratio  1 :  3*7 ;  whereas  the 
ding  ratio  for  the  neighborhood  of  the  Q-  line  is 
ately  1 :  22 ;  intermediate  regions  giving  values  lying 
these  limits.  In  the  yellow,  (region  represented  by 
,  this  ratio  has  a  value  which  is  identical  with  that 
presses  the  change  of  candle-power, 
regions  toward  the  red  from  this  particular  wave- 
le  brightness  of  the  spectrum  increases  less  rapidly,  in 
IS  of  shorter  wave-length  it  increases  more  rapidly 
candle-power. 

osition  of   this   re-  ■*• 

which  the  bright- 
the  spectrum  in- 
1  direct  proportion 
iidle-power,  is  indi- 
figure  4,  by  a  ver- 
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slightly  toward  the 
n  the  position  of 
a  luminosity  in  the 

of  the  incandes- 
ip,  as  determined 
p  of  the  same  type 
Schumann.* 
cation  of  this  line 
pecial  interest  be- 
the  light  it  throws 
e   results   obtained 

Bunsen  photome- 
that  instrument  is 
to  the  comparison 
s  of  light  diflEering 
sition.  The  line  in 
does  not  divide  the 

equally  either  in 
,0  tne  total  energy 
ous  radiation  of  the  portions  lying  between  it  and  the 
;he  one  side  and  between  it  and  the  violet  on  the 
r  in  respect  to  the  total  luminosity  of  those  portions^^ 
30  the  case  of  four  incandescent  lamps,  so  constructed 
m  they  give  16  candles  each,  their  temperatures  are 
ely  those  of  the  Edison  lamp  upon  which  our  measure- 
3re  made,  when  the  latter  gives  4,  10,  22  and  28  can- 

jasured  in  the  Bunsen  photometer  these  lamps  would 
of  equal  candle-power,  but  they  would  differ  greatly 

*  Otto  SchumaDD,  Elektrotechnische  Zeitschrift,  v,  p.  220. 


Curves  of  relative  intensities  in  the  spec- 
trum of  the  incandescent  lamp.  Curves 
marked  4c.  10c,  16c,  22c,  28c,  refer  lo  the 
standard  incandescent  lamp  at  various  tem- 
peratures. Curve  B  refers  to  a  low  volt- 
age lamp  at  normal  candle-power. 
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in  color  and  the  spectro-photometric  examination  of  their  spec- 
tra  would  give  as  a  set  of  curves  corresponding  in  character  to 
those  shown  in  figure  4.  These  spectra  woula  be  of  the  same 
brightness  in  the  yellow  (X=6000),  but  at  no  other  point 
within  the  limits  of  the  visible  spectrum.  The  lamps  would 
differ  in  total  energy  of  radiation,  in  the  energy  represented 
by  their  light-producing  rays,  and  in  total  luminosity.  With 
increasing  incandescence  the  total  energy  of  the  regions  lying 
beyond  wave-length  6000,  and  also  their  luminosity,  increase 
rapidly ;  and  the  corresponding  decrease  in  regions  between 
that  wave-length  and  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum  is  not  saffi- 
cient  to  keep  the  energy  and  luminosity  of  the  whole  visible 
spectrum  constant.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  candle-power, 
as  determined  by  means  of  the  Bunsen  photometer,  affords  us 
a  correct  measure  neither  of  the  light-giving  enei^y  nor  of  the 
luminosity  of  the  source  of  light ;  the  direction  of  the  error 
always  being  such  as  to  favor  sources  of  a  low  degree  of  incan- 
descence when  comoared  with  those  of  higher  temperature. 

The  discrepancy  between  candle-power  and  lummosity,  with 
increasing  incandescence,  ib  less  marked  than  that  between 
candle-power  and  energy  of  radiation,  because  luminosity  de- 
pends very  largely  upon  the  less  refrangible  rays  of  the  spec- 
trum. Schumann's  admirable  ^tudy  of  the  color  and  bright- 
ness of  the  incandescent  lamp,  to  which  reference  has  alr^j 
been  made,  affords  data  for  a  comparison  of  candle-power  and 
total  luminosity  of  this  source  of  light,  luminosity  being  de- 
termined according  to  the  method  of  Mac^  de  Lepinay.  Cal- 
culations based  upon  his  measurements  show  that  when  the 
incandescence  of  a  glow  lamp  is  raised  from  10  candles  to  50 
candles,  its  luminosity  is  increased  in  the  ratio  of  6  : 1  instead 
of  5  : 1.  For  light  emanating  from  sources  of  liijgher  tempera- 
ture the  discrepancy  is  still  more  marked.  In  the  case  of  the 
electric-arc  light,  for  example,  the  ratio  of  luminosity  to  candle- 
power  is  approximately  5 : 4  and  in  the  case  of  day  light  it  if 
probably  commonly  in  excess  of  6:4. 

Every  improvement,  therefore  in  our  methods  of  artificial 
lighting  which  makes  it  possible  t6  raise  the  temperature  of 
incandescence  of  the  illaminant  will  be  accompanied  by  a 
double  gain.  On  the  one  hand  a  greater  candle-power  per 
unit  of  energy  expended  will  be  obtained,  and  on  the  otacr 
hand,  the  light-giving  value  per  candle-power  will  be  increased. 

Every  such  step  will  render  our  present  method  of  reference 
to  the  standard  candle  as  a  unit  less  satisfactory,  and  the  time 
is  probably  not  far  distant  when  we  shall  have  learned  to  mea- 
sure the  temperature  of  our  illuminants  and  to  express  their 
light-giving  value  in  terms  of  the  temperature  of  the  glowing 
material  and  the  area  of  the  illuminating  surfaced 
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Art.  XIII. — On  the  possibility  of  Hemihedrism  in  the  Mon- 
oclinic  Crystal  System^  with  especial  reference  to  the  Hemir 
hedrism  of  Pyroxene  ;  by  George  H.  Williams. 

Ln  a  recent  *'  Note  on  some  remarkable  Crystals  of  Pyroxene 
from  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,*  I  described  an  unusual  monoclinic 
habit  of  tnis  mineral  which  showed  the  planes  of  different 
forms  grouped  about  opposite  extremities  of  the  vertical  axia 
These  crystals  were  then  called  hemimorphic  with  reference  to 
the  vertical  axis,  although  it  was  recognized  that  such  an 
expression  did  not  accord  strictly*  with  the  accepted  nomencla- 
ture, because  in  the  monoclinic  system  the  vertical  axis  is  not 
an  axis  of  symmetry. 

During  the  past  summer  it  was  suggested  to  me  by  Professor 
Rosenbusch  that  these  crystals  might  possibly  be  regarded  as 
hemihedral  rather  than  hemimorjwiic,  and  such  upon  more 
mature  consideration  appears  to  be  the  case.  I  therefore  ven- 
ture to  refer  once  more  to  the  Orange  Co.  crystals,  both  because 
their  apparently  anomalous  form  receives  a  new  interest  when 
viewed  m  this  light,  and  also  because  they  have  been  found, 
upon  further  investigation,  to  offer  by  no  means  an  isolated 
instance  of  this  peculiar  development  in  pyroxene. 

As  they  are  at  present  used  in  crystallography,  the  terms 
Jiemihedrism  and  hemiraorvhism  both  express  the  independent 
occurrence  of  one-half  of  the  planes  belonging  to  a  crystalline 
form.  They  differ,  however,  in  the  manner  in  which  these 
planes  are  grouped ;  the  former  representing  half  the  planes 
as  occurring  equally  about  both  extremities  of  an  axis  oi  sym- 
metry, while  tne  latter  implies  the  presence  of  all  the  planes 
of  a  form  at  one  end  of  such  an  axis,  and  none  of  them  at  the 
other. 

The  most  general  holohedral  form  consistent  with  the  sym- 
metry of  the  monoclinic  svstera  is  a  hemipyramid  (±P),  com- 
posed of  four  planes,  one  in  each  of  the  four  similar  octants. 


1. 


2. 


It  is  evidently  possible  to  select  one-half  of  these  four  planes 
in  three  and  only  three  different  ways  : 

♦  TMs  Journal,  III,  xxxiv,  pp.  275-276,  Oct.,  1887. 
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1.  We  may  select  two  jplanes  which  are  parallel  (lli)  and 
(ill);  and,  if  the  other  pair  of  parallel  planes,  (ill)  and  (In) 
disappear,  there  results  a  tetrapyramid  composed  of  two  planes, 
which  is  the  most  general  form  possible  in  the  tridinic  system 
(fig.  2).  Such  a  form  wonld  be  truly  hemihedral  because  the 
planes  are  similarly  grouped  about  each  extremity  of  the  axis 
of  symmetry.  A  combination  of  such  forms  similarly  devel- 
opea  would  not,  howeyer,  differ  from  a  triclinic  combination 
and  this  system  may  therefore"  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  mono- 
clinic  hemihedrism.  Orthoclase  is  sometimes  quoted  as  an 
instance  of  this  triclinic  hemihedrism  because  its  imperfect 
prigmatic  deayage  is  often  deyeloped  parallel  to  only  one  face 
of  the  prism.  This  was  first  noticed  by  Haiiy  and  has  been  sub- 
stantiated by  many  subsequent  obseryers. 

2.  We  may  select  the  two  plaues  which  meet  at  an  end  of 

the  axis  of  symmetry,!),  (ili)  and  (ill)*  If  the  corresponding 
pair,  (in)  and  (iil)  should  disappear  (^.  3)  there  would  result, 
as  Groth  remarks,^  not  a  heminedral,  but  a  hemimorphic  form. 
By  this  method  of  selection  those  holohedral  forms  Delonging 
to  the  orthodiagonal  zone  must  remain  unaltered,  while  aU 
others,  including  the  dinopinacoid,  may  occur  with  only  half 
of  their  planes  deyeloped.  The  plane  of  symmetiy  here  dis- 
appears as  in  the  preceding  casa 

This  case  is  illustrated  by  the  crystals  of  several  oi^nic 
compounds,  among  which  are  tartaric  acid  (C^H,0,),t  cane 
sugar  (sucrose,  C„0„Hj,)J  and  quercite  (pentacid  alcohol, 
CeHi,0,).§  These  crystals  have  furthermore  aU  been  shown  to 
be  pyroelectric — a  property  which  is  especially  characteristic 
of  hemimorphic  substances. 

3.  We  may,  as  a  last  possibility,  select  two  of  the  planes  of 
the  monoclinic  hemipyramid  which  intersect  in  the  plane  of 
symmetry,  (ilT)  and  (iil).  If  the  corresponding  pair.  (lii) 
and  (In),  disappear  (fig.  4)  there  results  an  apparent  hemi- 
morphism  witli  reference  to  either  or  both  of  tne  axes  in  the 
plane  of  symmetry — vertical  or  clinodiagonal.  The  only  holo- 
hedral form  which  cannot  appear  with  only  half  its  planes  hv 
this  method  of  selection  is  the  clinopinacoia.  All  others  may 
be  present  with  only  half  their  planes,  although  of  course  both 
halves  of  a  form  may  appear  on  the  same  crystal.  If  this  be 
the  case  in   the  vertical   zone  there   results  apparent   hemi- 


*  Physikalische  Krystallographie,  2(i  Kd.,  p.  481.     1886. 

tDe  la  Provostaye,  Ann.  Ch.  et  Phys..  Ill,  vol.  iii,  p.  139.  1841. 
Wulff,  Jour,  fiir  prakt.  Chemie,  vol.  xxviii,  p.  1 29, 1843.  L.  Wulff,  in  his  recent 
article  on  the  crystallization  of  cane-sugar  (Zeitschr.  ffir  Kryst.,  vol.  xiv.  pp.  552- 
662,  1888),  finds  that  the  face  g,  Poo  (Oil)  generally  occurs  with  only  a  single 
plane,  which  forces  him  to  regard  the  substance  as  an  instance  of  either  mooo- 
clinic  tetartohedrism  or  triclinic  hemihedrism. 

§  Lewis,  Proc.  Cryst  Soa,  p.  51,  1882 :  of.  also  Groth,  Physikaliaohe  Krystal- 
lographie, 2d  Ed.,  pp.  512  and  511 
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rphism  with  reference  to  the  vertical  axis,  as  shown  in  figs. 

0  8.  It  might,  however,  be  the  case  that  the  forms  of  the 
lodiagonal  zone  were  fully  developed,  when  the  crystal 
iild  appear  hemimorphic  in  the  direction  of  the  a  axis. 
This  selection  of  the  planes  in  reality  satisfies  all  the  con- 
ions  of  hemihedrism  since  its  planes  are  equally  distributed 
)ut  both  extremities  of  the  axis  of  symmetry.  The  hemi- 
irism  is  moreover  inclined-faced,  because  its  forms  possess 
center  of  symmetry  ;*  or,  in  other  words,  their  planes  do 
t  have  others  parallel  to  them.  In  this  case  alone  of  the 
•ee  does  the  monoclinic  plane  of  symmetry  remain. 

There  is  therefore  possible  in  the  monoclinic  system  : 

1.  Parallel-faced  hemihedrism.     Triclinic  system. 

2.  Hemimorphism. 

3.  Inclined-faced  hemihedrism. 

A.  similar  suggestion  has  been  offered  by  L.  Wulff,+  and  in 
recent  paper  on  the  crystallization  of  cane-sugar  the  same 
:hor  has  given  figures  very  much  like  those  here  presented,^ 
bough  I  was  not  cognizant  of  his  work  until  this  article  was 
tdy  for  publication. 

The  theoretical  possibility  of  such  hemihedral  and  hemi- 
>rphic  forms  in  the  monoclinic  system  has,  however,  for  min- 
Jogists  but  little  interest  apart  from  their  actual  occurrence 
nature.  The  first  two  are  already  well  known  and  recog- 
:ed  ;  the  third  has  heretofore  lacked  recognition  on  account 
the  want  of  examples,  and  it  is  the  especial  object  of  this 
per  to  show  that  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  on  such  an 
portant  mineral  as  pyroxene,  while  it  may  possibly  occur  on 
lene. 

The  earliest  recorded,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
tances  of  this  inclined-face  hemihedrism  in  pyroxene  which 
3  come  to  my  notice,  is  to  be  found  in  a  &• 

pfectly  developed  crvstal  of  diopside,  prob- 
y  from  the  Mussa  Alp  in  Piedmont,  figured 

1  described  by  Hessenberg§  in  1856.     His 
ure  is  here  reproduced  (fig.  5),  drawn  so  as 

show  the  clmopinacoid  as  the  principal 
e.  Here,  as  in  all  other  cases,  the  prismatic 
le  is  holohedral  with  the  forms  a,  ooPoo 
10);  J,  ooP^  (010);  m,  qoP  (110);  / 
P3  (130) ;  and  ;f,  00P5  (150).  The  hemi- 
Jrism  manifests  itself  as  an  apparent  hemi- 
•rphism  in  the  direction  of  the  vertical  _  ^ 
8,  at  one  end  of  which  are  the  forms  j9,  -I-P^(loi);  0,  +P3 

For  an  explanation  of  this  term,  see  Sohneke,  Zeitschr.  far  Kryst.,  vol.  xiv, 
34,  1888.  +  Ibid.,  vol.  xiii,  p.  499,  1888. 

Ibid.,  vol.  xiv,  p.  567,  1888.     PI.  XI,  Egs.  3*,  3**  and  3*=. 
Mineraiogische  Notizen,  No.  1.    PI.  II,  fig.  18. 
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(133);  8,  +P(lii);  0,  +2P(5ji);  X,  +8P(S3i);  y,  +iP(5M); 
0,  OP(OOl);  e,  iSo  (Oil);  2,  2Pfe  (021);  ^,-jP  (112);  % 
— P(lll) ;  and  v,  — 2P  (221).  At  the  opposite  extremity  occur 
only  the  three  forms  u^  o,  and  L  The  source  of  this  remarka- 
ble crystal  is  not  definitely  given.  It  agrees  in  all  respects 
with  the  well-known  diopsides  from  Mnssa  Alp,  except  in  the 
matter  of  attachment 

Inquiry  has  shown  that  inclined-faced  hemihedrism  is  not 
altogether  rare  among  the  yellowish  white  pyroxene  crystids 
from  near  Warwick,  in  Orange  Co.,  N.  T.  These  are  nsnallj 
tabular,  parallel  to  the  base,  and  occur  either  singly  or  in 
groups,  imbedded  in  crystalline  limestona  A  figure  of  one 
of  these  crystals  given  by  DesCloizeaux,*  shows  above  the 

forms  <?,  «,  Oj  e  and  /i,  —  2P2  (211).  At  the  lower  end  there 
are  present  c,  u  and  a,  +IP3  (312). 

Fig.    6,  taken   from   my   above-men- 
tion^  '^^ote/'  shows  a    crystal    with 
the  usual  combination  above  c,  «,  (>  and 
t^,  while  below  are  the  two  halves  of  a 
crystal    in    twinning   position    showing 
only  the  two  forms  0  and  p.     The  crys- 
tal was  carefully  tested  for  pyro-electric- 
ity, but  no  trace  of  this  property  could 
be  discovered  even  with  a  delicate  Thom- 
son electrometer. 
For  permission  to  use  the  following  figure,  7,  I  am  in- 
indebted  to  the  IT.  S.  Geological  Survey,  and  also 
to  Professor  S.  L.  Penfield,  of  New  Haven,  by 
whom  it  was  drawn.     It  represents  a  perfectly 
formed  pyroxene  crystal,  3i  inches  in  length, 
from  Grassy  Lake,  near  Rossie,  St.  Lawrence  Co., 
N.  Y.,  upon  which  the  hemihedral  distribution 
of  planes  is  very  apparent.     At  the  upper  end 
^;  occur  the  planes  u,  very  large,  8  and  o.     At  the 
lower  end  are  the  forms  j9,  c^  w,  small ;  8  and  0, 
In  the  prismatic  zone  are  the  pinacoids  a,  b  and 
^__l    1^_^  /NJ  the  prism  m.     This  crystal  was  probably  formed 
~^^t--'-^  in  calcite,  as  it  is  doubly  terminated.      It  was 
collected  by  Professor  Penfield  during  the  summer  of  1888, 
and  is  now  deposited  in  the  U.  S.  National  Museum  at  Wash- 
ington. 

Prof.  E.  S.  Dana  has  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that 
certain  of  the  tabular  white  pyroxene  crystals  occurring  in  the 
dolomite  at  Canaan,  Conn.,  also  show  different  forms  at  oppo- 
site extremities  of  the  vertical  axis.     Indications  of  such  a  de- 

*  Manuel  de  Min^ralogie,  vol.  i,  p.  64.    Atlas,  fig.  5S,  1S63. 
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elopment  are  apparent  on  several  of  these  crystals  in  the 

obns  Hopkins  University  mineral  collection,  but  I  am  in- 

lebted  to  nie  kindness  of  Professor  Dana  for  the  opportunity 

f  establishing  it  by  an  examination  of  a  fine  crystal  from  Ca- 

laan,  belonging  to  the  Yale  University  cabinet     This  crystal, 

rhich  is  slightly  over  two  inches  in  length,  i    represented  in 

ig.  8.     Its  planes  are  for  the  most  part  broken 

r   uneven   from  contact  with  the  dolomite 

nd   the  substance  of  the  crystal  is  superfi- 

ially  changed  to  fibrous  wnite   hornblende 

aralite),  which  renders  measurement  with  a 

eflecting  goniometer   impossible.     The   size 

f  the  crystal,  however,  allowed  of  the  satis- 

actory  determination  of  most  of  the  planes 

rith   a  contact-goniometer.     In   this  way  the 

ollowing   forms  were   identified :    prismatic 

one  :  a,  /*,  m,  h.    Upper  extremity :  e,  large, 

,   -|P  (552);   0,  K,+mPn(?)      Lower  ex- 

remity;  ^, small;  A,— 4P(441);  r^v^o^z.   The 

ollowing  approximate    measurements  of    interfacial    angle® 

rere  obtained  with  a  contact-goniometer,  for  comparison  with 

rhich  the  corresponding  values  as  calculated   by  von  Kok- 

eharow  are  also  given  : 


125*'  26' 


c  :  r  back  above  126* 

c:  r  front  below  1261" 

a  :  r  back  above  133"      J  .^oo  «./ 

a:  r  front  below  133*'+  P"^"^    ^* 

c:z  "  132**         13r  24' 


c  :  0  front  above  114'  114"  40' 
m  :  0  back  below  1451"       144"  36' 

c:  V  front  below  129^"  130"  5' 
him  "  165^  {ca)  163"  36' 

/:  m  *'  153i"       152"  62' 


The  positive  hemiorthopyramid,  K,  allowed  of  no  definite 
etermination  as  its  planes  were  small  and  roughened  by  the 
rejecting  ends  of  little  hornblende  needles.  It  seemg,  how- 
ver,  to  lie  in  the  zone  o  :  o,  and  may  be  the  form,  -f-2P2  (Hi). 

It  is  a  striking  feature  of  this  crystal  that  a  small  portion  of 
:8  upper  half,  represented  on  the  left  side  of  the  figure,  is  of 
uite  normal  habit,  being  terminated  only  by  the  positive 
emi-pyramid,  o,  as  is  the  case  below. 

The  paragenesis  of  the  Canaan  crystals  is  identical  with 
liose  from  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  which  are  also  superficially 
hanged  to  tremolite.  This  is  a  point  of  some  interest,  since 
rystals  from  both  localities  show  the  same  hemihedrism  in 
pite  of  a  wide  difference  in  habit. 

In  a  recent  conversation  with  Professor  C.  W.  Brogger,  of 
tockholm,  I  also  learned  that  he  had  not  infrequently  observed 

similar  inclined-faced  hemihedrism  on  aegirine  crystals  oc- 
irring  in  the  nepheline  rocks  of  southern  ]^forway. 


With  such  an  amouDt  of  evidence  there  can  therefore  be  lit- 
tlo  doubt  that  pyroxene  illoBtrates  a  hemihedriscn  in  the  mono- 
clinic  system^  producing  an  apparent  hemimorphism  in  the 
direction  of  the  vertical  axia. 

Ilccwenberj^s  well-known  fifj^ree  of  sphene  crystals  from 
K<ttlienkopf  m  the  Zillerthal,  Tyrol,  exhibit  a  similar  hemi- 
luxlral  development  which  he  at  first  interpreted  as  hemi- 
tnorpiiism  in  the  direction  of  the  clinodiagonaL*  Yon  Zeph- 
arovich,  however,  subseauently  showed  that  some  of  these 
forms  could  be  explainea  as  twins^f  and  Hessenberg  also  ex- 
pressed himself  as  convinced  that  even  the  simplest  of  these 
isrvstals  were  in  reality  contact-twins  of  the  ordinary  kind 
wliero  one  of  the  individuals  was  reduced  to  an  almost  invis- 
iiilv  thin  lamella.:!: 

One  of  Hessenberg's  lignres  is  given  on  p.  885  of  Dana's 
Hystem  of  Mineralogy  (f.  372).  I  have  oeen  permitted 
through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  C.  S.  Bement,  of  Philadelphia,  to 
isxamme  his  fine  suite  of  sphene  crystals  fn>m  the  Sothenkopf, 
wliich  includes  the  finest  crystal  ever  found  there,  figured  in 
tlio  Neues  Jahrbuch  fiir  Min.,  etc.,  1874,  p.  828.  These  all 
api)ear  to  be  contact-twins,  and  it  is  probable  that  Hessen- 
)M3rg's  second  explanation  of  their  apparent  hemimorphism  or 
liemiiiedrism  is  the  correct  one.  ^Nevertheless  their  peculiar 
liabit  is  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  hemihedral  aevelop- 
rrient  of  pyroxene. 

Potrographical  Laboratory,  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
Baltimore,  March,  1889. 


Art.  XIV. — On  the  Earlier  Cretaceous  Rocks  of  the  North' 
western  portion  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  ^  by  George 
M.  Dawson,  Assistant  Director  Geological  Snrvey  of 
Canada. 

In  the  Report  of  Progress  of  the  Geological  Snrvey  of 
Canada  for  1872-73,  the  late  Mr.  James  Eichardson  first  de- 
scribed an  important  series  of  rocks  occurring  in  the  Queen 
Charlotte  Islands,  which  Mr.  E.  Billings,  on  paleontolos^ical 
grounds,  in  an  Appendix  to  the  same  report,  cnaracterized  as 
probably  lowest  Cretaceous  or  Upper  Jurassic.     A  further  and 

*  Mineralogische  Notizen,  No.  6,  p.  19,  PI.  II.  figs.  26-34,  1864.  Neues  Jahr- 
buch fur  Min.,  etc.,  1874.  p.  828.  If  the  position  of  Dana  be  taken  instead  of 
that  adopted  bj  Rose  and  Naumann,  as  Hessenberg  himself  allowed  to  be  more 
rational,  these  crystals  become  apparently  hemimorphic  in  the  direction  of  the 
vertical  axis,  like  pyroxene. 

f  Sitzimgsber.  Ak.  Wiss.  Wien.,  vol.  Ix.  p.  815,  1869. 

X  Mineralogische  Notizen,  No.  11,  p.  19,  PL  II,  figs.  16-18,  1873. 
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ailed  e^caniination  of  these  rocks,  wae  subeeqiieDtly 
the  writer,  of  which  the  results  were  given  in  the 
if  Progress  for  1878-7!) ;  and  in  1884,  Mr.  J.  F. 
is  publiBbed  a  full  account  of  the  fossils  collected, 
bed  the  conclnsion  tiiat  the  series  {which  is  a  very 
e)  extended  from  about  the  horizon  of  the  Granlt 
to  approximately  that  of  the  Lower  Chalk.*  The 
iueen  Charlotte  Islands  Group  "  was  proposed  for  the 
iliferoiis  member  of  the  section  (C),  and  it  was  further 
at  no  distinct  paleontological  line  conld  be  drawn  be- 
is  and  two  underlying  members  of  the  section,  D  and 
»e  three  lowest  aubaivisiona  of  the  Cretaceons  sec- 
e  Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  are  here  therefoie  referred 
ively,  for  purposes  of  description,  as  the  Queen  Char- 
ids  formation. 


sorting  upon  that  portion  of  the  Kocky  Mountain 
oper,  which  is  included  between  the  parallels  of  lati- 
49°  and  51°  30',  the  writer  described  the  occurrence 
a  very  massive  earlier  Cretaceous  formation,  holding 
d  characterized  by  a  peculiar  flora,:|;  which  was  exam- 
described  by  Sir  J.  Wm.  Dawson.  These  Cretaceous 
was  proposed  to  name  the  Kootauie  series  or  forma- 


ic  Fossils,  vol.  i,  part  3.        fTrona.  Bojal  Soc.  Can.,  vol.  i,  sec.  i,  p.  85. 
Report,  Gfol.  Siirv.  Can.,  1686. 

J.   Wm.  Dawson  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Royal  Soc.  Can.,  Msy, 
iQce,  vol.  V,  p.  531.     Trans.  Rojat  Soc,  Can,,  vol.  iii. 
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The  purpose  of  the  present  note  is  to  call  attention  to  cer- 
tain facts  recently  developed  respecting  the  equivalency  of  the 
Queen  Charlotte  Islands  and  Kootanie  formations  ana  to  the 
importance  of  the  earlier  Cretaceous  rocks  of  which  they  are 
representatives,  over  great  areas  of  the  western  and  extreme 
northwestern  portion  of  the  continent.  These  facts  possess 
particular  interest  at  the  present  time  from  their  analogy  to 
those  lately  developed  by  Mr.  R.  T.  Hill  respecting  a  similar 
earlier  Cretaceous  formation  in  the  southwestern  region  of  the 
United  States.* 

The  region  in  which  the  Kootanie  was  first  recognized  as  a 
distinct  lower  portion  of  the  Cretaceous,  embracing  that  por- 
tion of  the  Rocky  Mountains  above  defined,  with  the  adjacent 
foot-hills,  has  a  length  of  about  140  miles  with  a  width  of 
forty  miles  or  more.  The  Kootanie  formation  here  constitutes 
a  great  part  of  the  area  of  the  several  Cretaceous  troughs  or 
infolds  and  comes  to  the  surface  as  well  in  several  or  many 
places  in  the  foot-hills  to  the  east.  The  Cretaceous  rocks  oV 
this  part  of  the  mountains  are  known  to  extend  upward  from 
the  Kootanie  so  far  as  to  include  the  base  of  the  Laramie. 
The  thickness  of  the  upper  members  of  the  series  has  not  been 
ascertained,  but  that  of  the  Benton  (possibly  including  part  of 
the  Niobrara)  is  about  1400  feet,  while  the  maximum  Known 
thickness  of  the  lower  part  of  the  series,  referable  to  the 
Dakota  and  Kootanie,  is  about  11,950  feet.  Of  this  thickness, 
over  7000  feet  is  shown  by  its  fossils  to  belong  to  the 
Kootanie,  while  the  line  between  this  formation  and  the 
Dakota  remains  to  be  drawn  in  a  series  of  beds  above,  from 
which  no  fully  distinctive  fossils  have  been  collected.f 

In  the  report  for  1885,  above  cited,  it  is  stated  that  one  of 
the  characteristic  fossil  plants  of  the  Kootanie  had  previously 
been  found  in  northern  13 ritish  Columbia,  at  a  distance  of  580 
miles  to  the  northwestward  of  the  part  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
there  under  description.  The  flora  of  the  Kootanie  was  char- 
acterized as  Lowest  Cretaceous  and  placed  on  approximately 
the  same  horizon  with  that  of  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands 
formation  (more  particularly  of  subdivision  C,  of  that  section) 
by  Sir  J.  Wm.  Dawson. ;}: 

Up  to  this  time  no  recognizable  fossils  other  than  plants  had 
been  obtained  from  the  Kootanie,  but  marine  mollusks  have 
since  been  discovered  by  Mr.  R.  G.  McConnell  in  beds  which 
are  (at  least  locally)  at  the  very  base  of  the  formation  and 
which  underlie  the  principal  plant-bearing  beds  by  at  least 
several  hundred  feet.     These  are  referred  to  in  Mr.  McCon- 

*  See  this  Jounial,  vol.  xxxiii,  p.  291  ;  vol.  xxxiv,  p.  287 ;  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  282. 
\  Thoujfh  fossil  plants  apparently  referable  to  the  Dakota  have  been  found  in 
the  higher  beds,  in  two  places. 

X  Trans.  Royal  Soc.  Can.,  vol.  iii,  sec.  4,  p.  20. 
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nell's  report,*  and  the  identity  stated,  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Whiteaves,  of  three  forms  with  species  of  the  Queen  Char- 
lotte Islands  formation.  Mr.  Whiteaves'  subsequent  detailed 
study  of  these  fossils  fully  confirms  and  further  carries  out  the 
correepondence  between  the  two  faunas,  as  explained  by  him 
in  a  ^port  now  in  process  of  pnblication.t  ^hos  the  very 
important  fact  is  established  of  the  existence  of  an  identical 
earlier  Cretaceous  horizon  on  the  West  Coast,  and  in,  and  even 
to  the  east  of,  the  eastern  range  of  the  Cordillera  System. 

Turning  now  to  the  portion  of  the  Cordillera  region  which 
intervenes  between  the  above-mentioned  widely  separated 
localities,  including  that  part  of  British  Columbia  to  the  south 
of  the  66th  parallel  of  latitude,  we  find  there  further  evidence 
of  the  same  ffreat  earlier  Cretaceous  formation. — The  Iltasyouco 
beds  (probably  10,000  feet  in  thickness)  holding  a  fauna  which 
was  originally  regarded  as  Jurassic,  are  now  definitely  referred 
to  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands  formation.^  Further,  the 
association  of  AuceUa  Mosquensis^  var.  concentricay  with  the 
fossils  of  the  lastmentionea  formation  in  its  typical  locality, 
with  the  recent  discovery  by  the  writer  of  the  same  form,  in 
CTeat  abundance,  in  beds  of  identical  age  in  the  northern  part  of 
V  ancouver  Island,  leads  Mr.  Whiteaves  to  the  belief  that  this 
species  may  be  regarded  as  a  characteristic  one  of  the  same 
general  horizon.§  This  view  of  the  taxonomic  value  of  the 
AuceUa  involves  the  conclusion  that  certain  rocks  in  which  it 
is  the  only  abundant  fossil,  and  for  which  provisional  local 
names  have  been  used  in  different  parts  of  British  Columbia, 
should  likewise  be  regarded  as  representing  inland  extensions 
of  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands  formation,  a  conclusion  in 
complete  harmony  with  the  stratigraphical  and  lithological 
evidence.  The  rocks  referred  to  include  the  Tatlayoco  Lake 
beds  (7000  feet),  Jackass  Mountain  beds  (5000)  and  Skagit 
River  beds  (4400  or  more)  to  which  mav  be  added  (though  as 
yet  on  little  evidence  other  than  lithological)  the  Nechacco 
series  and  the  Cretaceous  rocks  known  to  hold  coal  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  Skeena  River,  jj  To  the  south,  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  West  Coast,  this  earlier  Cretaceous  formation  is 
doubtless  represented  by  certain  members  at  least  of  the  Shasta 
group  of  California  ana  Oregon. 

In  connection  with  the  Yukon  Expedition,  in  1887  and  1888, 
important  new  observations  bearing  on  the  extent  of  the  earlier 

*  Annual  Report,  Qeol.  Suit.  Can.,  1886,  p.  17  D. 

f  Forming,  part  2,  Contributions  to  Can.  Paleontology. 

i  Meaozoic  Fossils,  vol.  i,  p.  258. 

§  A  conclusion  explained  at  length  in  the  forthcoming  publication  bj  Mr. 
Whiteaves  already  referred  to. 

I  These  rocks  may  be  found  described  in  the  reports  of  the  Geological  Survey 
of  Canada  as  follows:  1875-76,  p.  253,  1876-77,  p.  90,  1877-78,  p.  105  B.,  1879- 
80.  D.  102  B. 
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Cretaceous  rocks  have  been  made.    At  Kink  Bapid,  on  the 
Lewes  Kiver  (lat  ^i""  20'  long.  13o*  10^  and  at  Lake  Laba^e, 
farther  ap  on  the  same  river,  the  writer  found  foesiliferons 
Cretaoeoos  rocks  which  Mr.  Whiteaves  r^;ardB  as  probably 
also  the  same  in  aee  as  those  of  the  Qneen  Charlotte  iHlands 
formation.*     Mr.  McConnell  has,  farther,  disoovered  fossik 
belonging  to  the  same  fauna  on  Bat  Kiver  (Rocky  Monntains, 
kt.  67*"  10'),  on  Porcupine  River  (kt  Vl""  88'  lonff.  IS?**  47) 
and  on  the  main  Felly  or  Yukon  River  (kt.  65^  15',  long. 
141^  40').    The  characteristic  Aueella  above  referred  to  is, 
however,  the  onl^  species  represented  in  two  of  these  localities. 
The  various  vFidely  scattered  observations  above  ennmerated, 
now  enable  us  to  state,  that  a  great  earlier  Cretaceous  forma- 
,tion,  beneath  the  horizon  of  tne  Dakota,  is  more  or  less  con- 
tinuously developed  over  a  vast  tract  of  country,  the  eastern 
edge  of  which  lies  to  the  east  of'  the  present  line  of  the  Rod^ 
Mountains  from  the  49th  paraOel  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and 
which  is  represented  to  the  west  as  far  as  the  vicinity  of  the 
mouth  of  Iraser  River,  the  Queen  Charlotte  Talands,  and  in 
the  Yukon  Valley  beyond  the  141st  meridian,  in  the  interior  of 
Alaska.     Its  existence  msy  also  be  traced  on   the    ATaafan 
Coast  to  the  peninsula  of  Aliaska,  in  lonffitude  180^  81'  or 
farther.f    It  is  impossible  at  present  to  define  precisely  the 
eastern  margin  of  this  formation,  as  in  the  area  of  the  Great 
Plains  sections  are  very  seldom  cut  down  to  the  base  of  the 
Cretaceous.     From  what  is  known,  however,  it  appears  prob- 
able that  this  line  lies  not  far  to  the  east  of  that  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  leading  to  the  inference  that  some  causal  connec- 
tion of  an  orogenic  kind  may  exist  between  the  eastern  limit 
of  these  very  massive  Cretaceous  accumulations  and  the  posi- 
tion of  this  eastern  member  of  the  Cordillera.     There  is,  how- 
ever, in  the  southern  interior  of  British  Columbia,  an  extensive 
tract  which  includes   the    Selkirks  and  associated  ranges,  in 
which  no  Cretaceous  rocks  have  been  met  with,  and  vimch  it 
would  appear,  on  this  and  other  grounds,  has  been  a  land  area 
throughout  the  Cretaceous  period  and  a  mountain  system  ante- 
dating those  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  proper,  the  Coast  Ranges 
of  British  Columbia  and  the  Cascades  of  Oregon  and  Washings 
ton,  in  the  flexures  of  which  ranges  Cretaceous  rocks  are  in- 
volved.    It  is  further  probable  that  other  yet  undefined  insular 
areas  existed  in  the  Cordillera  region  to  the  north  and  west, 
but  the  evidence  now  available  shows,  that  to  the  north  of  the 
54th  parallel,  in  both  the  Triassic  ("  Alpine  Trias  ")  and  Cre- 
taceous periods,  the  Pacific  spread  eastward  in  a  more  or  less 

♦Annual  Report,  Geol.  Surv.  Can.,  1887,  pp.  146  B.,  169  B. 
f  By  collections  made  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Dall  and  others  as  detailed  by  Dr.  0.  A. 
White  iu  Bulletin  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  No.  4,  1884. 
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lected  manner  completely  acioss  the  present  position  of  the 
iillera  belt.* 

I  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  massive  conglomerates  im- 
iately  overlie  that  part  of  the  section  which  has  been 
rred  to  as  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands  formation.  These, 
IS  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Whiteaves,  represent  the  horizon 
he  Dakota,  and  this  reference  is  there  strengthened  by  the 
that  the  conglomerates  (2000  feet  in  thickness)  are  in  turn 
lain  by  shales  holding  Inocerainua  probUniaticus.  This 
rrence  of  conglomerates  appears,  however,  to  have  more 

a  local  significance,  for  similar  conglomerates  are  now 
jvn  to  occur  in  the  same  (overlying)  position  relatively  to 
earlier  Cretaceous  fauna  in  the  northern  part  of  Van- 
"^er's  Island,  on  the  Lewes  River,  in  the  upper  part  or  at 
summit  of  the  Tatlayoco,  Jackass  Mountain  and  Skagit 
js  previously  referred  to,  and  are  again  found  to  overlie 
Kootanie  formation  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  forming 
e  a  portion  of  the  thickness  of  beds  between  th(^  Kootanie 

Benton  and  consequently  in  all  probability  referable  to 
Dakota. 

he  constant  or  very  frequent  appearance  of  such  massive 
jlomerates  at  or  about  the  Dakota  horizon,  may  fairly  be 
n  to  represent  the  initiation  of  an  important  and  general 
idence,  which  seems  to  correspond  as  closely  as  possible 
I  that  referred  to  by  Mr.  Hill  as  the  second  great  Cretace- 
depression.  It  must  be  added,  however,  that  in  the  north- 
;ern  portion  of  the  continent,  this  second  subsidence  was 
so  profound  as  that  described  in  the  Arkansas-Texas  re- 
,  and  was  interrupted,  in  the  area  of  the  plains,  by  at  least 
well-marked  brackish -water  and  land  epoch,  represented  by 
Belly  River  and  Dunvegan  series  of  rocks, 
he  earlier  Cretaceous  rocks,  here  more  particularly  referred 
nd  named  in  widely  separated  portions  of  their  extent  the 
tanie  and  Queen  Charlotte  Islands  formations,  are  again 
•ly  analogous  to  Mr.  Hill's  Comanche  formation,  with  which 

have  the  same  upward  limit,  and  like  it  extend  downward 
)eneath  the  base  of  the  Cretaceous  of  the  Interior  Conti- 
al  Plateau.  In  comparing  the  earlier  Cretaceous  rocks  of 
3  two  portions  of  the  continent,  however,  we  find  that 
gh  a  distinct  unconformity  exists  between  the  summit  of 
Comanche  and  base  of  the  Dakota  of  the  southwestern 
)n  of  the  [Jnited  States,  no  such  physical  break  is  yet 
vn  as  between  the  Kootanie  or  Queen  Charlotte  Islands 
lations  and  the  Dakota  ;  while  the  very  great  thickness  of 
3  formations,  so  far  as  it  goes,  may  be  regarded  as  tending 

f.  on  Triassic,  Trans.  Royal  Soc.  Can.,  vol.  i,  sec.  4,  p.  144.  Annual  Report 
Surv.  Can..  1885,  p.  161  B. 

.  JouB.  Sol— Thibd  Series,  Vol.  XXXVIII,  No.  224.— acoust,  1889. 
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rather  to  favor  a  belief  in  continuous  sedimentation.  Further, 
that  while  the  base  of  the  Comanche  is  described  as  equivalent 
to  the  Pnrbeck  and  Wealden,  or  lowest  beds  of  the  European 
Cretaceous,  Mr.  Whiteaves  finds  no  evidence  in  the  mollusks 
of  even  the  lowest  beds  of  the  Kootanie  and  Queen  Charlotte 
Islands  formations  of  a  horizon  below  that  represented  bv  the 
Gault  in  Europe.  This  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  divergent 
from  the  previous  definition  of  the  age  of  the  same  forma- 
tions by  their  contained  fossil  plants,  as  the  lower  Cretaceous 
flora  may  be  expected,  from  European  and  Asiatic  analogies, 
to  extena  upward  to  the  top  of  the  Keocomian,  between  which 
and  the  Cenomanian  the  Gault  may  be  said  to  -be  a  transitional 
formation.  The  question,  however,  of  the  precise  systematic 
position  of  these  representatives  of  the  earlier  Cretaceous  of 
the  northwestern  province  of  the  continent,  is  one  apart  from 
that  of  their  interrelation  and  general  correspondence,  which 
alone  it  is  at  present  intended  to  point  out.  Finally,  it  may  be 
noted,  that  while  these  formations  mark  the  occurrence  of  a 
first  Cretaceous  subsidence  in  the  northwestern  portion  of  the 
continent,  this  subsidence  has  there  been  neither  so  great  nor 
so  continuous  as  in  the  case  of  the  Comanche,  a  fact  shown  by 
the  generally  coai^se,  clastic  character  of  the  rocks,  the  com- 
parative absence  of  limestones  and  the  occurrence  of  beds  of 
coal. 

In  this  note  it  has  been  possible  merely  to  outline  the  more 
interesting  general  results  so  far  arrived  at  with  respect  to  that 
part  of  the  Cretaceous  which  underlies  the  Dakota  horizon  in 
british  Columbia  and  in  the  western  portion  of  the  Northwest 
Territory.  For  details,  some  of  which  have  important  bearings 
on  the  general  question,  reference  must  be  made  to  the  various 
publications  which  have  !>een  cited  and  to  forthcoming  reports 
of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada  in  which  the  facts  more 
recently  obtained  will  appear  at  length.  The  subjoined  table 
presents  in  a  diagramatic  form  the  relations  of  the  various 
formations  above  referred  to,  together  with  that  of  some  over- 
lying portions  of  the  Cretaceous,  not  here  specially  alluded  to, 
but  wliich  occur  in  the  same  region. 

Geological  Survey  of  Canada,  April  20,  1889. 

EXPLANATION  OF  MAP,  p.  121. 

Tho  principal  known  localities  of  occurrence  of  the  Earlier  Cretaceous  rocks, 
are  indicated  by  the  black  dots.  Nearly  all  of  these  represent  places  from  which 
characteristic  fossils  have  been  obtained. 

The  eastern  extension  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Cretaceous 
period  is  approximately  shown  by  that  of  the  unshaded  part  of  the  map. 
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AuT.    XV.— vl  Ne\c  Occurrence  qf  GyroUte;   by  F.  W. 

Clabke. 

I N  tho  autumn  of  1888,  duringa  visit  to  the  New  Almaden 
(jui(*kiiilvor  Mino  in  California,  Dr.  D.  T.  Day  of  the  United 
HtiitcH  (SiH)Iogii*al  Sarvey  was  shown  specimens  of  a  mineral 
whieli  WU8  hH*aIly  supposed  to  be  white  nnor  spar.  It  occurred 
in  wt'll  devolo|>ed  crystals  lining  crevice  veins  in  the  mine,  and 
wuH  iMinily  rtH*ognizahle  as  apophyllite.  Dr.  Day  secured  a 
goml  t^ericA  of  the  specimens,  and  finally  turned  them  over  to 
nii3  for  examination.  The  larj^t  eiystals  were  about  two 
centimeters  in  diameter,  and  fairly  transparent,  and  grew  oat 
of  crystalline  masses  of  considerable  thickness;  the  exposed 
definite  faces  nearly  meeting  at  the  center  of  the  seam  or  vein. 
All  of  the  specimens  were  saturated  with  bitnminons  matter, 
but  except  for  tliat  staining  they  were  quite  colorless. 

In  several  of  the  K|>ecimen8  received  the  wail  of  the  seam 
was  distinctly  shown,  and  between  it  and  the  crystalline  apo- 
phyllite there  was  a  iibrous  layer  from  one  to  three  centi- 
meters in  thickness.  That  layer  was  also  colorless,  except  for 
bituminous  staining,  and  on  account  of  its  relations  to  the 
aix>phyllite  it  appeared  to  deserve  investigation.  A  snflSeient 
quantity  of  the  material  having  been  selected,  it  was  digei?ted 
for  jil>out  twenty-four  hours  with  ether  in  order  to  cleanse  it 
from  bitumen,  and  then  analyzed.  I  give  the  result  in  com- 
parison with  How's  figures  for  a  Nova  Scotia  gyrolite. 

Clarke.  How. 

llaO     14-60  15-05 

SiOw 62-54  61-90 

AlvOn)                                         ^.,,  1-27 

CaO 29-97  29*95 

M^rO 008 

K,.0 1-56  1-60 

Na,0 0-27  

F 0-65  

*  100-30  99-85 

Lcfl8  O 0-27 

100-03 

It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  the  two  analyses,  except  for  the 
small  amount  of  fluorine,  coincide  quite  sharply,  and  establish 
the  New  Almaden  mineral  as  gyrolite.  Tne  Nova  Scotian 
gyrolite  is  also  associated  witli  apophyllite,  from  which 
species  IIow  supposed  it  to  be  derived.*  In  the  present 
instance,  however,  the  relative  position  of  the  two  minerals  in 
the  vein  suggests  that  the  gyrolite  is  the  older ;  and  that  the 

*  See  this  Jouraal^  11,  xxxii,  13. 
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apophyllite  may  have  been  formed  from  it  by  a  partial  solu- 
tion and  redeposition  of  its  material  through  the  agency  of 
waters  containing  alkaline  fluorides.  The  gyrolite  is  obviously 
not  absolutely  pure,  but  it  agrees  approximately  with  the 
formula  Ca,Si,Og .  3H,0.  Its  chemical  structure  and  relations 
to  apophyllite  are  not  altogether  clear. 

Washington,  May  24,  1889. 


Art.  XVI. — On  Action  of  Light  on  AUotropic  Silver  /  by 

M.  Carey  Lea. 

Since  my  last  communication  to  this  Journal  I  have  obtained 
the  following  results : 

1.  It  was  mentioned  in  that  paper  that  the  red  gold-colored 
modification  of  silver  was  converted  into  a  bright  yellow- 
colored  form  by  the  action  of  light  Continued  exposure 
seems  to  produce  little  further  change  so  long  as  the  substance 
is  dry.  But  if  the  paper  on  which  the  silver  is  extended,  is 
kept  moi^t  by  a  wet  pad,  with  three  or  four  days  of  good  sun- 
shine the  change  goes  on  until  the  silver  becomes  perfectly 
white,  is  apparently  changed  to  normal  silver  :* — water,  alone, 
tends  to  darken  tms  form  of  allotropic  silver,  accordingly  the 
portion  of  the  paper  that  was  protected  for  comparison,  dark- 
ened, showing  that  the  whitening  effect  was  due  wholly  to 
light. 

It  thus  appears  that  light  can  convert  yellow  or  red-yellow 
allotropic  silver  to  white. 

2.  Some  pieces  of  very  bright  blue  green  modification  were 
exposed  to  light  and  with  about  one  day's  bright  sunshine, 
they  passed  to  a  pure  bright  metallic  gold-color. 

It  appears  therefore  that  light  can  cause  the  blue-green 
modification  to  pass  to  the  gold-yellow. 

This  change  only  occurs  with  a  very  brilliant  form  of  the 
bluish-green  substance  which  is  obtained  with  a  quick  short 
washing.  Specimens  slowly  and  very  thoroughly  washed 
which  when  brushed  over  paper  gave  a  more  mat  color,  did 
not  yield  this  result  but  became  brownish,  as  described  in 
the  July  number  of  this  Journal.  Nor  can  this  result  be 
obtained  with  the  soluble  form  of  allotropic  silver  described  in 
the  June  number  of  this  Journal. 

Light  therefore  can  change  the  bluish  green  to  the  yellow 
modification,  and  this  last  (with  the  aid  of  moisture)  to  white 
normal  silver.  The  silver  thus  obtained  is  pure  white,  lustrous 
and  metallic,  resembling  silver  leaf.  Organic  compounds  of 
silver  reduced  by  light  give  gray  or  black  silver  devoid  of  luster. 

*  The  pad  used  was  of  unbleached  muslin  which  was  boiled  several  times  with 
distilled  water  to  remove  everything^  soluble  before  use. 
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Art.  XVII. — On  Certain  Porphyrite  Bosses  in  NortJvwesteni 

New  Jersey  ;   by  J.  F.  Kemp. 

Across  the  northwestern  portion  of  New  Jersey  the  Hudson 
Eiver  shales  extend  in  a  broad  band  some  six  miles  or  more  in 
width.*  Tlie  general  trend  of  the  outcrop  is  northeast.  To  the 
northwest  they  run  under  the  Oneida  conglomerate  formincr 
Kittatinny  range,  and  on  the  southeast  are  themselves  under- 
laid by  limestone  of  earlier  age.  West  of  Deekertown  the 
shales  have  been  the  scene  of  extensive  eruptive  phenomena. 
Between  them  and  the  Oneida  conglomerate  the  great  elseo- 
lite-syenite  dikef  described  by  Professor  B.  K.  Emerson:}:  comes 
out,  causing  extensive  contact  metamorphism,  and  a  mile  or  less 
east  of  this  dike  and  wholly  in  the  slates  are  to  be  seen  the 
curious  bosses  or  hillocks  of  eruptive  rock  referred  to  in  the 
New  Jersey  Report  for  1882,  p.  67.  Also,  some  ten  miles 
southeast,  at  Franklin  Furnace,  we  find  the  bed  of  franklinite 
intersected  by  the  several  dikes  of  mica-diabase  described  by 
Professor  Emerson,§  and  other  evidences  of  eruptive  rocks 
were  found  bv  Dr.  N.  L.  Britton  northwest  of  Franklin 
Furnace,  li  From  these  citations  it  will  be  seen  that  records 
of  eruptive  action  are  numerous  in  this  district  over  an  area 
ten  miles  or  more  in  diameter. 

Having  been  engaged  in  studying  a  collection  of  massive 
rocks  for  the  N.  J.  Survey  in  1886,  the  writer  felt  interested, 
now  that  the  survey  has  lapsed,  in  pursuing  the  subject  further, 
and  was  so  fortunate,  while  doing  the  field  work,  as  to  have 
the  aid  of  Mr.  William  S.  Vanderhuil  of  Deekertown,  whose 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  district  it  would  require  long 
residence  to  equal. 

The  accompanying  map  illustrates  the  region  and  has  been 
im])erfectly  reproduced  from  Sheet  No.  1,  of  the  State  Survey 
maps  and  afterward  partly  filled  in  with  right  line  work  to 
show  the  portion  formed  by  the  Oneida  Conglomerate.  The 
shales  strike  generally  northeast  where  a  strike  can  be  observed, 
but  as  the  eruptive  rocks  are  neared  it  is  diflScult  to  satisfy 
oneself  as  to  their  bedding,  for  it  has  been  largely  destroyed  by 
the  baking  infiuences  to  which  the  shales  have  been  subjected. 
'  There  are  in  all  some  eight  exposures.  These  are  distributed 
in  an  irregular  north  and  south  direction  as  indicated  by  heavy 
lining  on  the  map.  The  largest  is  in  B2,  the  other  seven  in 
A5,  d5  and  BO.     The  great  dike  of  Professor  Emerson  runs 

*  Cr.  Geol.  of  N.  J.,  Map,  18S1.  f  r.eol.  Surv.  of  N.  J.,  p.  144,  1868. 

1  This  Journal.  Ill,  xxiii,  p.  302.  ^  n)id.,  p.  376. 

I  (ieol.  Surv.  of  N.  J.,  p.  110,  1880. 
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;from  A2  to  A3.  The  exposure  in  B2  is  a  large  hill  which,  in 
the  words  of  the  1882  Report,  p.  67,  "  rises  very  abruptly  (33°) 
from  the  meadow  to  a  height  of  150  feet"  This  is  the  one 
on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Rutan.  Its  outline  viewed  from  the  east 
is  reproduced  from  a  photograph  in  the  tigure  helow  the  map. 
The  upper  exposure  in  A5  is  the  one  on  the  VanAnken  farm 
and  consists  of  "  two  low  hilla"  The  lower  exposure  in  A5  is 
a  low  hill  on  the  Howell  farm.     The  westerly  exposure  in  B5 


is  on  the  Stiver  farm  and  consists  of  "two  other  but  abrupt 
hillocks."  The  other  four  are  not  especially  referred  to  in  the 
report,  bat  consist  likewise  of  low  hillocks  or  mounds.  There 
are  other  spots  which  have  clearly  been  subjected  to  the  action 
of  heat,  but  where  no  eruptive  outcrop  comes  to  the  surface. 
The  natural  outcrops  are  not  good  and  it  is  didicult  to  obtain 
specimens  in  which  alteration  is  not  far  advanced,  except  where 
former  prospect  holes  have  been  vainly  sunk  in  the  search  for 
the  precions  metals.  The  pyrites  disseminations  in  the  contact 
shales  have  encouraged  some  sncli  excavations. 
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What  appom  to  be  the  or^^faud  rock  is  generally  a  very 
finely  crystalline  gronnd-ma»  in  which  are  developea  nnmer- 
ooB  porph^tic  crvstals  of  biotite.  Its  composition  is  diowii 
by  analysis  I  in  tbe  following  table.  The  crysteds  are  often 
Fery  thickly  distributed  throng  the  mass  and  again  are  com- 
pantively  lew.  They  rnn  from  microscopic  dimensions  np  to 
two  inches  in  diameter.  The  biotite  is  deep  brown,  almost 
black  in  color  and  well-nigh  nniaxial,  affording  in  convergent 
light  an  image,  hardly,  if  at  all,  to  be  distingoished  from  a  single 
cross  and  rin^  As  is  to  be  expected  it  is  optically  negative. 
In  the  rock  me  mica  is  sometimes  idiomorphic  and  sometimes 
in  irregolar  masses.  It  frequently  exhibits  beautiful  illastra- 
tions  of  crumpled  ancf  strained  crystals  and  was  evidentlj 
formed  before  solidification  had  set  in.  It  alters  coucentricallj 
from  the  edges. 

Augite  is  especially  abdhdant  in  the  northern  exposure,  but 
less  frequent  in  the  others.  It  is  greenish  in  tint,  and  exhibits 
well  developed  idiomorphic  crystal  bounded  by  the  prism  and 
pinacoids.  In  upper  A5,  it  occurs  altered  in  such  a  way  as  to 
resemble  most  closely  serpentinized  olivine  crystals  and  on 
casual  observation  one  would  regard  them  as  such.  But  by 
searching  out  the  small  unaltered  fragments  and  testing  the 
extinction  angle  they  are  seen  to  be  augite.  No  horabTende 
whatever  was  found.  Plagioclase  seldom  occurs  in  large  errs- 
tals,  but  in  the  ^ound-inass  is  found  by  high  powers  to  be 
present  in  quantity.  In  the  available  specimens  it  is  generally 
m  an  advanced  Btate  of  alteration  and  affords  a  light  yellow, 
feebly  refracting  alteration  product  Together  witli  small 
masses  of  biotite,  apatite  needles  and  magnetite,  it  forms  the 
ground-mass.  The  absence  or  very  small  amount  of  soda 
found  in  the  analyses  (see  below),  would  indicate  a  plagioclase 
close  to  anorthite.  Apatite  is  everywhere  extremely  abundant 
in  well  defined  hexagonal  crystals,  often  of  unusual  size.  It 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  rook. 
Ma^etite  is  abundant,  without  however  showing  indications 
of  titanium.  Pyrite  is  not  infrequent.  The  ground  mass  is 
an  extremely  finely  crystalline  base,  composed  of  innumerable 
doubly  refracting  elements  which  are  chiefly  plagioclase,  biotite 
and  less  abundantly  augite.  Two  generative  periods  are  thus 
clearly  shown  for  tlie  last  two.  In  the  majority  of  cases  alter- 
ation is  much  advanced,  yielding  calcite  in  great  Quantity,  so 
that  the  rocks  often  readily  effervesce.  In  middle  B5,  titanite 
crystals  are  numerous  but  small. 

An  analysis  of  the  biotite  gave  the  results  in  column  I ;  an 
analysis  o{  the  rock  from  B2,  those  in  column  II ;  another  of 
the  rock  from  upper  A5,  the  results  in  column  III. 
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I. 

II. 

UL 

SiO, 

34-61 

40-47 

31-8 

A1.0, 

16-74 

11-86 

l»-78 

Fe.O*. 

8-62 

17-44 

16-20 

Cab 

tr. 

16-8 

14-6 

MgO 

20-03 

3-1 

3-32 

K.0 

1714 

4-21 

6-074 

Na,0 

tr. 

1-90 

1-10 

P.<^.  .  . 

0-95 

Loss  on  ignition 

2-8 

3-6 

8-1 

98-84  99-38  98*924 

The  sulphur  was  not  determined ;  a  little  is  probably  present 
from  the  pyrita  Spec.  grav.  of  II,  3-102,  of  III,  2-939.  No. 
ni  eflfervesced,  No.  II  did  not ;  alteration  therefore  lowers  the 
spec  gravity. 

Many  surface  fragments  contain  scattered  through  them  in 
the  greatest  abundance  pieces  of  shale  which  have  become 
involved  in  the  eruptive  mass  in  its  passage  to  the  surface. 
Many  fragments  are  little  else  than  a  kind  of  breccia  of  shale 
held  together  by  a  cement  of  porphyrite.  They  resemble 
nothing  so  closely  as  the  fragments  of  rubbish  that  float  about 
and  adhere  together  on  any  standing  liquid.  The  shale  frag- 
ments have  perfectly  sharp  edges  and  show  no  tendency  to 
shade  by  contact  fusion  into  the  porphyrite. 

Professor  Emerson,  in  the  paper  on  the  elseolite-syenite  dike 
referred  to  above,  describes  a  large  bowlder  in  the  rear  of  Mr. 
Roloson's  house  near  the  syenite  dike  (this  would  be  in  the  lower 
right-hand  corner  of  A2),  which  is  doubtless  a  stray  piece  of 
the  B2  outcrop.  The  brief  descri[>tion  given  describes  fairly 
well  the  latter,  and  some  of  the  original  sections  which  were 
studied  by  Professor  Emerson  have  been  kindly  loaned  the 
writer.  They  do  not  differ  essentially  from  those  of  the  rock 
in  place,  but  the  ''  square  and  hexagonal  sections "  which  occur 
so  abundantly  in  the  rock  in  place  have  been  determined  by 
their  high  refractive  power,  by  the  absence  of  gelatinization 
such  as  would  be  indicated  by  successful  staining  which  failed 
in  repeated  trials,  and  by  the  quite  notable  percentage  of  P,Oj 
in  the  second  analysis  above,  to  be  apatite  instead  of  nepheline. 
Its  abundance,  however,  is,  as  stated  above,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  features  of  the  rock. 

These  masses  have  been  described  as  bosses  or  knobs  rather 
than  dikes  under  which  name  the  New  Jersey  report  designates 
them  because  the  large  hill  in  B2  is  nearly  as  broad  as  long 
and  the  other  exposures  resemble  low  knobs  or  blisters.  It  is 
possible  that  the  mass  of  these  hills  under  the  soil  may  be 
baked  shale  with  a  backbone  of  eruptive  rock  in  the  form  of  a 
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dike,  but  the  peculiar  color  of  the  soil?  "and  the  irregular  out- 
line suggesting  at  once  eruptive  rock,  and  the  general  distribu- 
tion otsurface  fragments,  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  the 
different  view.  It  seems  probable  that  they  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  same  eruptive  action  which  caused  the  syenite 
dike  to  the  west,  notwithstanding  their  great  basicity  and 
totally  different  character.  The  syenite  dike  itself  varies  much 
in  character  throughout  its  extent  and  still  merits  further  study 
on  its  north  and  south  extremities.  Connecting  these  phe- 
nomena with  the  dikes  at  the  southeast  and  south  it  seems  as  if 
there  has  been  a  longitudinal  manifestation  of  eruptive  activity 
in  an  irregular  north  and  south  line  and  that  it  occurred  after 
the  close  of  the  lower  Silurian  Period. 

These  rocks  are  to  be  classed  with  the  porphyrites  according 
to  the  types  systematized  by  Eosenbusch"^  and  would  perhaps 
be  made  most  clear  in  their  relations  under  the  name  biotite- 
augite-porphyrite.  They  appear  to  be  in  many  respects  very 
similar  to  those  summarized  by  Rosenbusch  (op.  cit.,  p.  471) 
and  described  by  Beyschlag,  Schmid  and  others  from  various 
parts  of  Thuringia.  With  these  they  seem  to  agree  quite 
closely  in  minenQ  composition,  structure  and  alteration  pro- 
ducts. 

Geological  Laboratory,  Coniell  UDiversity. 


Abt.  XVIII. — On  th^  areat  lava  floios  and  intrusive  traj> 
sheeU  of  the  Nexoark{  nysiem  in  New  Jersey  /  by  Nelson 
H.  Da'rton,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 

Several  yean?  ago  the  writer  commenced  a  systematic  study 
of  the  Newark  system  in  tlie  New  Jersey  region,  and  several 
seasons  were  spent  in  an  endeavor  to  determine  the  structure, 
and  the  relations  of  the  igneous  rocks.  The  results  of  these 
studies  will  be  published  during  the  latter  part  of  this  year  stf 
a  bulletin  of  the  IT.  S.  Geological  Survey,  and  it  is  the  purpose 
of  this  paper  to  give  only  some  general  statements  in  regard  to 
the  nature  of  the  more  prominent  trap  masses. 

The  larger  masses  of  igneous  rocks  in  the  Newark  system  in 
New  Jersey  constitute  thick  sheets  enclosed  in  gently  inclined 
soft  sediments  and  their  outcropping  edges  rise  abruptly  from 
the  surrounding  plains  as  long,  narrow  ridges  generally  bared 
of  overlying  strata  on  their  gentler  inner  slopes,  and  presenting 
escarpments  or  steep  slopes  toward  the  underlying  beds. 

♦  Mikros.  Ph\>iog.  Mass.  Gcst ,  Band  II,  pp.  41 C  and  flf. 

t  This  name,  originally  used  by  Redfield  for  the  red  sandstone  of  New  Jersey 
has  recently  Ijeen  revived  by  Russell  (Am.  Geologist,  vol.  iii,  p.  178)  and  applied 
to  the  Jura-Trias  of  the  entire  Atlaniic  slope. 
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The  long,  level-crested  ridge  extending  with  palisadal  front 
along  the  Hudson  River  northward  from  If ew  York  for  thirty 
miles  is  a  well  known  member  of  the  series,  and  the  Watchung 
or  Orange  Mountains  some  miles  westward  are  other  conspicuous 
instances.  Sourland  Mountain  crossing  the  Delaware  just  below 
Lambertsville,  Cushetunk  Mountain  east  of  Clinton  and  the 
line  of  ridges  extending  from  south  of  New  Brunswick  to  the 
Delaware  and  beyond,  embrace  the  other  large  masses. 

The  earlier  writers,  from  Pierce  in  1819  to  Rogers  in  1836, 
expressed  opinions  in  regard  to  the  origin  and  nature  of  the 
trap  masses,  but  they  were  so  vague  and  contradictory  that 
their  significance  is  hardly  noteworthy. 

Rogers  was  the  first  to  definitely  recognize  the  evidence  of 
intrusion  and  he  considered  all  the  trap  masses  subsequent  in 
date  to  the  enclosing  sediments. 

In  1846  Emmons  described  the  palisade  trap  near  the  New 
Jersey-New  York  line  and  presented  evidence  indicating  its  in- 
trusive nature  and  sheet-like  structure. 

Cook,  in  the  Geology  of  New  Jersey,  1868,  described  all  the 
larger  trap  masses  as  intruded  sheets,  and  as  evidence  of  the  in- 
trusive nature  of  the  Watchung  Mountain  outcrops,  refers  to 
the  occurrence  of  indurated  shales  and  limestones  on  the  back 
of  the  mountain,  northwest  of  Plainfield  (at  Feltville)  and  to 
their  analogy  in  general  relations  to  the  Palisade  and  other  in- 
trusive traps. 

Russell,  in  1878,  described  in  some  detail  the  occurrence  of 
what  were  supposed  to  be  intensely  altered  shales  and  limestone 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  first  Watchung  Mountain  at  Feltville, 
and  added  great  weight  to  the  prevailing  view  that  the  Watch- 
ung and  all  the  other  trap  masses  were  intrusive. 

in  1882,  Davis  visited  several  typical  localities  in  the  New 
Jersey  area  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  nature  of  the 
traps,  and  while  he  agreed  with  previous  observers,  Emmons, 
Cook,  Credner,  and  Russell,  in  regard  to  the  intrusive  nature 
of  the  palisade  trap,  he  stated  his  conviction  that  the  Wat(\hung 
traps  were  extrusive  and  similar  in  relations  to  some  of  the  ex- 
trusive sheets  which  he  had  studied  in  the  Connecticut  valley. 
He  found  the  base  of  the  second  Watchung  trap  resting  on  ap- 
parent tuff  deposits  at  Little  Falls  and  the  conformable  base 
and  the  amygdular  and  ropy-surfaced  rock  of  the  iirst  Watch- 
ung trap  exposed  near  Paterson.  At  the  Feltville  locality 
he  found  no  traces  of  the  alteration  described  by  Rogers,  Cook, 
and  Russell,  but  on  the  contrary,  it  was  seen  that  the  vesicular, 
slag-like  rock  was  overlain  by  unaltered  shales  with  an  inter- 
vening trap  breccia  at  some  points.  This  breccia  alone  was 
considered  satisfactory  proof  of  the  extrusive  nature  of  the 
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sheet,  and  he  stated  his  opinion  that  it  conld  only  have  been 
formed  on  the  surface  of  a  pre-existent  sheet  of  lava. 

The  writer^s  studies  extending  over  the  entire  Newark  area 
in  Kew  Jersey  confirm  Davis's  sogsestion  and  give  rise  to  the 
following  conclusions :  The  extrusive  sheets,  contemporaneous 
with  the  enclosing  strata,  include  all  the  outcrops  constituting 
the  First  and  Second  Watchung  or  Orange  Mountain,  and  the 
ridges  enclosed  between  them  and  the  Archasan  highlands,  and 
the  outlying  outcrops  near  New  Germantown.  ^e  intrusive 
sheets  comprise  those  constituting  the  Patisades,  Sourknd 
Mountain,  Cushetunk  and  Round  Mountains,  Lawrence  Brook 
— Ten  Mile  Kun  Mountain — Kocky  Hill— Pennington  Moun- 
tain— Bald  Pate  and  Jericho  Hill  series,  and  the  outcrops  at 
Point  Pleasant,  Snake  Hills,  Arlington,  Martin's  Dock,  Ne- 
shanic.  Belle  Mountain,  Gran  ton  and  Brookvilla 

The  extrusive  sheets  are  characterized  by  their  perfect  con- 
formity to  the  underlying  strata,  the  deep  vesicularity  and 
alteration,  or  slag  like  aspect  of  their  upper  surfaces,  the  unal- 
tered and  undisturbed  condition  of  the  enclosing  strata  the 
presence  of  trap  breccias  at  the  contacts,  the  altered  and  fre- 
quently vesicular  condition  of  the  rock  at  their  bases,  the  evi- 
dence of  successive  flows,  their  relations  to  anterior  tuff  de- 
posits and  their  distinctive  columnar  structure  and  petrography. 

The  intrusive  sheets  are  characterized  by  irregular  lower  con- 
tacts in  which  the  trap  cuts  across  the  ragged  edges  of  the 
strata  for  greater  or  less  distances,  the  intense  alteration  in  the 
enclosing  strata,  the  increiised  density  and  fineness  of  grain  and 
the  bedded  structure  in  the  trap  near  the  contacts,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  vesicularity  and  breccias. 

In  the  Wateliunir  Mountains,  erosion,  glaciation  and  drift 
cover  cause  scarcity  of  outcrops  of  the  original  upper  surfaces, 
but  there  are  many  localities  scattered  along  their  course  in 
which  deeply  vesicular  trap  is  exjwsed,  and  others  in  which 
unaltered  and  uudisturl>ed  strata  outcrop  very  near  the  contact. 
The  onlv  actual  overlap  well  exposed  is  in  the  ravine  at  Felt- 
ville,  where  the  trap  surface  is  in  greater  part  vesicular  and  slag- 
like and  the  soft,  red,  argillaceous  shales  fill  the  irregularities, 
excepting  at  one  point  where  there  is  an  intervening  trap  brec- 
cia tilling  the  interstices  in  a  slag-like  portion  of  the  surface. 
Contacts  of  the  Watcluinji:  traps  with  underlying  strata  are  ex- 

f>osed  at  intervals  along  the  outer  sides  of  the  ndges  and  abso- 
ute  conforniitv  prevails  throughout.  The  trap  is  frequently 
vesicular  and  altertnl  and  lies  on  the  unaltered  or  very  slightly 
altered  strata  along  a  straight  or  gently  sinuous  line,  in  one  case 
with  a  trap  breccia  intervening.  At  two  points  in  its  course 
the  secona  Watchung  trap  is  exposed  overlying  beds  of  loose 
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iiptive  materialB  apparently  scoria  and  tuff,  and  at  other  lo- 
ll ties  the  sheet  is  seen  to  be  composed  of  successive  flows,  the 
se  of  one  lying  on  the  vesicular  surface  of  a  preceding  flow, 
one  case  with  an  intervening  layer  of  trap  breccia  at  some 
ants. 

In  thickness  the  first  Watchung  trap  varies  from  450  to  650 
et,  the  second,  from  600  to  850  feet,  and  the  third,  from  225 

350  feet  in  the  main,  and  the  area  enclosed  by  the  outermost 
>ok8  is  about  500  square  miles,  no  doubt  in  greater  part  uxider- 
in  by  trap,  so  that  the  Watchung  sheets  represent  lava-flows 
:  no  mean  volume.  Apparently  the  extrusions  were  continu- 
is  throughout,  for  excepting  the  intercalated  breccia  above 
hided  to,  no  intervening  or  overlapping  sedimentary  materials 
ere  discovered.  The  absence  of  fragmeutal  volcanic  deposits, 
xcepting  the  local  beds  at  the  base  of  the  second  Watchung 
leet,  is  a  noteworthy  feature,  and  the  first  extrusions  were  not 
ttended  by  ejections  of  scoria,  ash,  etc.,  or,  at  most,  in  sufii- 
ient  amount  to  extend  to  the  present  lines  of  outcrop.  The 
niptions  which  gave  rise  to  the  Watchung  trap  masses  were 
lo  doubt  very  similar  to  those  of  some  of  the  great  lava-flows 
•f  the  western  part  of  the  United  States,  which  appear  to  have 
veiled  forth  from  long  fissures  without  attendant  craters,  or 
he  ejection  of  fragmental  materials. 

The  great  hooks  characterizing  the  southernmost  outcrops  of 
he  Watchung  traps  are  entirely  due  to  flexure,  and  the  bowed 
course  of  their  northern  terminations  and  of  Towakhow  Moun- 
ain  are  due  to  the  same  cause. 

The  New  Vernon  trap,  across  the  Great  Marsh  from  the 
ifVatchung  Mountains,  is  apparently  an  extension  of  one  of  the 
iVatchung  flows  brought  up  by  the  partial  quaquaversal  which 
letermines  its  crescentic  course,  and  it  is  similar  to  them  in 
ivery  respect  but  not  so  well  exposed  for  study,  while  the  New 
jrermantown  traps  farther  south  westward,  but  at  approximately 
:he  same  horizon,  are  undoubtedly  extrusive  and  may  be 
•emnants  of  another  extension  of  the  Watchung  flows. 

The  Palisade  trap  is  the  best  exposed  instance  of  intrusion 
m  a  large  scale  in  New  Jersey  and  although  it  is  in  greater 
3art  an  essentially  conformable  sheet  throughout,  the  supply 
like  from  which  the  sheet  extends  reaches  the  surface  north- 
ivest  of  Hoboken  and  in  Rockland  County,  New  York,  along 
:he  inner  side  of  the  ridge  and  is  in  part  finely  exposed  in  the 
:wo  tunnels  of  the  West  Shore  railroad. 

For  many  miles  along  the  Hudson  River  the  Palisade  sheet 
18  exposed  in  contact  with  the  underlying  strata  near  the  base 
rf  the  formation,  and  while  the  relations  are  essentially  con- 
formable throughout,  local  irregularities  are  frequent  in  which 
the  ragged  edges  of  the  strata  are  crossed  laterally  up  or  down 
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for  in  one  instance  over  150  feet,  and  trap  offshoots  are  sent 
down  or  out  into  the  underlying  beds.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Haverstraw  the  crescentic  course  of  the  dike  causes  a  corres- 
ponding deflection  in  the  line  of  outcrop,  and  although  this  is 
greatly  aided  by  the  structure  of  the  outlying  beds,  the  base 
of  the  sheet  crosses  the  strata  for  several  hundred  feet  in 
preserving  its  position  above  the  surface.  At  its  terminal  out- 
crop, an  occurrence  of  vesicular  rock,  suggests  that  the  sheet 
was  finally  extruded.  At  its  contacts  with  enclosing  strata  the 
Palisade  trap  becomes  fine-grained,  very  dense  and  bedded  in 
structure,  and  the  sedimentary  rocks  are  darkened  and  hard- 
ened often  to  a  considerable  distance. 

A  short  distance  west  of  the  Palisade  trap  near  the  latitude 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  are  the  posterior  trap  masses  of 
Granton  and  Snake  Hills,  similar  structurally  to  the  Palisade 
trap  in  consisting  of  a  dike  and  a  sheet  extending  up  the  dip. 

While  it  seems  probable  that  the  Palisade  trap  continues 
southward  to  reappear  in  the  series  of  outcrops  which  extend 
from  Lawrence  ferook  through  Rocky  Hill  and  Pennington 
Mountain  to  Bald  Pate  and  Jericho  Hill  on  the  Delaware,  it 
is  possible  that  it  is  due  to  an  entirely  separate  intnision. 
The  trap  of  the  series  of  outcrop  from  Lawrence  Brook  to 
Jericho  Hill  is  similar  to  the  Palisade  sheet  structurally  and 
petrographically,  and  is  apparently  a  continuous  mass  not  reach- 
ing the  surface  in  the  gaps  that  isolate  Pennington  Mountain. 
It  is  heavily  flanked  with  indurated  shales  and  crosses  the  strike 
of  the  enclosing  strata,  both  at  intervals  in  its  westerly  course 
and  in  the  hooked  outcrop  of  Ten  Mile  Run  Mountain. 

Sourland  Mountain  consists  of  a  thick  sheet  of  coarse- 
grained diabase,  heavily  flanked  by  highly  indurated  shales, 
and  follows  the  strike  of  the  enclosing  strata  excepting  in  a 
local  bowing  near  the  center  of  its  course  where  it  crosses  and 
recrosses  the  strata  for  a  short  distance.  Cushetunk  and  Round 
Mountains  are  the  renmants  of  a  wide,  thick,  intrusive  sheet 
considerably  flexed,  and  eroded  through  at  the  anticlinals  so  as 
to  give  the  singular  horse  shoe  shaped  course  to  Cushetunk 
Mountain  and  isolation  to  Round  Mountain.  The  indurated 
strata  associated  with  this  traj)  are  crossed  by  it  at  some  points, 
and  along  the  western  border  for  a  short  distance  the  edge  of 
the  sheet  overlaps  the  Lower  Paleozoic  lime&tones  and  presents 
some  evidence  of  having  been  extrusive. 

The  smaller  trap  masses  along  the  Delaware,  at  Belle  Moun- 
tain, Brookville,  and  Point  Pleasant,  are  all  local  intrusive 
sheets  intercalated  between  highly  altered  strata,  and  near 
Neshanic,  Martin's  Dock,  and  Arlington  are  other  intrusive 
sheets,  finely  exposed  in  cross-section.  The  other  trap  masses 
in  the  New  Jersey  region  are  some  small  sheets  and  dikes  near 
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and  northeast  of  Flemington,  the  dike  so  finely  exposed  near 
Blackwell's  Mills,  the  dike  (?)  near  Hackensack  and  the  sheets 
south  of  New  Brunswick. 

The  ages  of  the  intrusive  sheets  of  the  formation  are  difficult 
to  estimate.  Davis  has  called  attention  to  the  raggedness  of 
some  of  the  contacts  as  evidence  that  the  intrusion  was  effected 
before  the  development  of  joints  by  the  uplift  of  the  forma- 
tion, and  this  certainly  seems  very  probable. 

As  the  stratigraphy  of  the  Newark  system  of  the  New 
Jersey  region  is  not  worked  out,  the  horizons  of  the  trap 
masses  are  not  known,  and  the  sequence  of  their  intrusion  is 
indeterminable  from  any  evidence  now  in  hand.  For  the 
greater  part  of  its  course  the  Palisade  trap  lies  just  above  the 
basal  arkose,  which  is  known  to  overlap  the  crystalline  rocks 
in  wells  in  Jersev  City,  and  as  the  first  Watchung  trap  lies  on 
basal  beds  near  taterson,  it  might  be  suggested  that  the  two 
sheets  are  not  far  distant  in  horizon,  but  in  the  absence  of 
definite  knowledge  of  the  comparative  age  of  the  basal  rocks 
at  Paterson,  and  the  structure  and  the  configuration  of  the 
buried  Triassic  shores  in  the  intervening  I'egion,  the  relative 
positions  of  the  two  sheets  can  only  be  conjectured. 

At  Lawrence  Brook  the  supposed  southward  continuation  of 
the  Palisade  trap  is  not  far  above  the  base  of  the  formation, 
but  in  Ten  Mile  Run  Mountain  and  Rocky  Hill  the  strata  are 
crossed,  so  that  at  the  Delaware  the  sheet  is  apparently  10,000 
feet  above  the  Trenton  gneisses,  but  probably  there  are  inter- 
vening faults  which  might  decrease  this  estimate  very  greatly. 

Sourland  Mountain  trap  is  apparently  high  in  the  foniiation, 
but  its  exact  or  relative  horizon  cannot  be  determined  until  the 
stratigraphy  and  structure  of  the  region  has  been  worked  out 
and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  otlier  traps  of  the  Delaware 
region,  and  the  Cushetunk  and  Arlington  traps. 


Art.  XIX. — Recent  Ex^plorat'wns  in  the  Wappinger  Valley 
Limestones  and  other  formations  of  Dutchess  Co.^  N,  T.; 
by  W.  B.  DwiGHT.      With  Plate  VI. 

No.  7.     FossiliferoKS  Strata  of  the  Paradoxides  Zone  at  Stissing^ 

The  occurrence  of  fossiliferous  Cambrian  strata  of  the  Pots- 
dam group  near  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  and  ten  miles  north  of 
that  city  at  Salt  Point,  has  been  described  in  previous  papers 
of  this  series  :*  also  the  discovery  by  Mr.  C.  I).  Walcott  and 
myself,  in  a  joint  trip,  of  fossiliferous  strata  of  the  Olenellus 
horizon  on  the   southern  extremity  of  Stissing  Mountain,  21 

♦  This  Journal,  Feb.,  1886,  and  July,  1887. 
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miles  north  of  Poughkeepsie.  It  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to 
present  a  few  of  the  prominent  results  of  my  more  recent 
researches  in  the  Cambrian  and  associated  strata  in  that  part  of 
the  county  adjacent  to  Stissing  Mountam. 

The  particular  aim  of  these  later  investigations  has  been  to 
ascertain  the  position  and  extent  of  the  Olenellus  strata,  and 
their  stratigraphic  relations  to  the  Hudson  River  shales  of  the 
region,  and  to  the  higher  Cambrian  strata  whose  presence  a 
few  miles  to  the  southward  had  been  already  demonstrated. 

The  Olenellus  quartzite  and  the  overlying  Olenellus  lime- 
stone, rest  upon  the  gneiss  of  Stissing  Mountain  around  tlie 
entire  circuit  of  its  southern  extremity  and  so  continue  north- 
eastward for  several  miles  along  both  its  eastern  and  western 
flanks.  At  the  southern  extremity,  about  21  mile§  northeast- 
erly from  Poughkeepsie,  these  strata  cover  the  basal  slopes  of 
the  mountain  at  an  elevation  of  about  275  feet  above  the 
adjoining  valleys  and,  conforming  to  these  slopes,  lie  with 
a  very  gentle  inclination  to  the  south.  On  descending  the  slopes 
in  southerly  directions,  the  upper  layers  of  the  Olenellus  lime- 
stone are  found  to  run  frequently  into  red  shales  which  have 
not  proved  fossiliferous.  In  the  fields  which  stretch  southward 
and  southwestward  from  the  mountain,  the  rocks  are  to  a  great 
extent  concealed  by  drift ;  but  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of 
outcrops  to  permit  a  continuous  tracing  of  the  limestones  and 
calcareous  shales  (of  whatever  horizon  they  may  be)  for  several 
miles,  and  to  show  that  the  dip  rapidly  increases,  and  the  strike 
soon  becomes  the  prevailing  one  of  about  N.  20°  to  30°  E. 
On  account  of  the  cover  of  drift,  and  the  scarcity  of  fossils,  it 
is  at  present  impossible  to  determine  exactly,  along  what  lines 
the  Olenellus  group  is  succeeded  by  strata  of  later  periods. 

This  mass  of  limestones  of  the  Olenellus  and  to  the  south- 
ward probably  of  higher  groups,  which  extends  in  the  line  of 
strike  southwestward,  is  abruptly  cut  off  on  the  west  by  a  fault 
caused  by  the  uplift  of  a  belt  of  Olenellus  quartzite,  overlain 
on  the  west  by  a  strip  of  limestone  of  the  same  age.  West  of 
this  limestone  are  the  shales  of  the  Hudson  River  group.  This 
fault  begins  at  a  point  between  two  and  three  miles  southwest 
of  Mt.  Stissing,  where,  however,  only  the  limestone  at  first 
appears,  faulting  on  the  east  (as  well  as  the  west)  against  Hud- 
son Kiver  shale.  This  line  of  fault  extends  in  a  direction  a  lit- 
tle east  of  noiili  to  western  flank  of  the  mountain.  One  of  the 
best  places  to  observe  it  is  one  mile  west  from  Stissing  Station, 
on  the  road  leading  west  beyond  the  corner  of  the  Mclntyre  road, 
near  Mr.  Elias  Turner's  house.  At  this  point  the  quartzite 
comes  in,  as  a  bold  conspicuous  ledge  of  white  unfossiliferous 
rock.  From  this  point  northeastward,  the  quartzite  faults 
against  the  Olenellus  and  associated  limestones  on  the  east,  while 
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it  is  bordered  on  the  west  by  a  belt,  from  800  to  1000  feet  wide 
in  its  outcrop  of  overlying  limestone,  partly  at  least  of  the 
Olenellus  group. 

After  reaching  the  mountain,  this  belt  follows  along  its 
flanks  to  Miller's  Pond,  during  which  course,  the  Hudson  River 
shales  on  the  west  pinch  out  the  limestone  and  rest  against  the 
ouartzit^  for  about  700  feet.  North  of  Miller's  rond,  the 
Olenellus  belt  begins  to  ascend  the  mountain  flanks,  until  at  a 
point  about  half  a  mile  south  of  the  "gap,"  the  limestone 
entirely  disappears,  and  the  quartzite  pressed  upon  by  the  Hud- 
son River  Shales  stands  out  in  bold  white  crags  high  up  the 
mountain  side, — at  perhaps  two-thirds  of  its  height.  North  of 
this  point,  the  Hudson  Kiver  shales  apparently  rest  directly 
upon  the  gneiss. 

On  the  east  side  of  Mount  Stissing,  the  Olenellus  belt  does 
not  tend  at  any  point  to  climb  its  flanks ;  the  tendency  is  rather 
to  sheer  away  from  them.  The  quartzite  is  here  mainly  on  the 
west  side  of  the  belt.  At  a  point,  however,  opposite  to  Attle- 
bury  Station,  where  there  is  a  deep  recess  to  the  west  in  the 
outune  of  the  mountain,  there  is  a  synclinal  of  limestone  and 
calcareous  shales  lying  west  of  the  quartzite  and  filling  up  the 
gap. 

A.t  Mr  J.  A.  Thompson's  house  at  the  turn  in  the  road  north- 
east of  Attlebury  Station,  the  quartzite  disappears  in  the  mead- 
ows while  the  Olenellus  limestone  forms  a  bold  escarpment 
along  the  base  of  the  mountain,  west  of  the  road,  for  about 
half-a-mile  farther  north.  Opercula  of  Hyohthellus  micans 
occur  in  this  limestone  opposite  Mr.  Thompson's  house.  From 
this  point  the  belt,  much  concealed  by  drift  and  alluvium, 
passes  northeastwardly  by  and  under  the  village  of  Pine  Plains 
to  the  county  line.  There  are  outcrops  of  the  quartzite  in 
Mr.  Henry  Pitcher's  swamp,  north  of  the  village,  and  on  top 
of  a  hill  belonging  to  Mrs.  Henry  Hoffman,  and  on  the  south 
side  of  the  roaa  close  to  the  county  line,  near  Mr.  J.  Weaver's 
house.  There  are  outcrops  of  limestone  in  the  plain  near  the 
north  extremity  of  Stissing  Mountain,  which  probably  belong 
to  this  group,  but  this  is  uncertain.  It  may  here  be  remarked 
that  the  Hudson  River  Shales  mount  to  the  summit  of  that 
part  of  the  mountain  lying  north  of  the  "  gap,"  at  least  in  its 
northern  portion.  Also  that  the  only  other  place  where  I  have 
found  quartzite  referable  to  the  Olenellus  group  in  this  part  of 
the  county  is  a  ledge  in  a  ravine  on  Wing's  farm  a  little  south- 
west of  the  station  at  Willow  Brook.* 

*  Hj  explorations  around  Pine  Plains  were  much  facilitated  by  the  generous 
ansistanoe  of  Rev.  A.  Mfittice,  principal  of  Seymour  Smith  iDstitute. 
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Befiidee  the  strata  already  mentioned,  there  are  limestoneB 
filling  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley  east  of  the  myoantain, 
cropping  ont  in  Thomas's  qnarry  on  the  northeastern  edge  of 
Pine  Plains  village,  forming  Mill  Hill  on  its  eastern  edge,  and 
other  hills  easterly  as  far  as  Bethel,  and  (in  conjunction  per- 
haps with  the  qnartzite-limestone  Olenellus  belt,)  passing  north 
into  Colnmbia  Connty ;  also  forming  a  belt  about  six  miles  long, 
and  from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  a  mile  wide  in  the  Shekomeko 
valley,  from  Pulver's  Comers  on  the  north,  to  "  The  Square," 
two  miles  south  of  Shekomeko  Station ;  also  a  very  irregular 
strip  about  one  mile  and  three  quarters  long  and  from  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  to  a  mile  in  width,  north  of  BangalL  All  tnese 
outcrops  I  have  searched  and  studied  in  detail,  and  have  found 
them  to  be  Cambro-Ordovician  strata,  much  faulted  against 
each  other,  and  against  the  Hudson  River  Shales,  especially  in 
the  Bangall  strip.  No  Trenton  outcrops  have  been  found. 
Fossiliferous  Calciferous  strata  occur  at  Attlebury  Station,  near 
the  Moravian  monument,  at  Bethel,  and  quite  extensively  at 
and  south  of  Shekomeko. 

The  greater  part  of  these  limestones  are  Cambrian  in  ap- 
pearance, passing  very  frequently  into  the  calcareous  shales 
characteristic  of  that  zone  in  this  county.  But  no  fossils 
except  those  of  the  Calciferous  strata  have  been  found  in  anj 
of  the  belts  just  named  with  the  exception  of  a  single  frag- 
ment. This  was  found  at  the  base  of  Mill  Hill  in  Pine  Plains 
Village,  and  may  be  either  a  Kutorgina  or  a  Lingulepis.  It  is 
therefore  at  present  impossible  to  determine  the  eastern  edge 
of  the  Olenellus  strata  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pine  Plains,  or 
to  distinguish,  in  this  vicinity,  the  higher  Cambrian  strata,  ex- 
cept in  the  single  instance  which  will  now  be  mentioned.  It 
can  scarcely  be  doubted,  however,  that  the  Potsdam  zone  is 
largely  represented  in  connection  with  the  Calciferous.  The 
deep  cutting  on  the  railroad  just  north  of  Uusted  station  is 
most  probably  in  the  Potsdam. 

In  July,  1887  the  search  in  the  limestones  and  calcareous 
shales  immediately  overlying  the  Olenellus  limestone  at  the 
south  end  of  Stissing  Mountain  was  rewarded  by  the  discovery 
of  two  or  three  fossils.  JN^o  fossiliferous  layer  was  then  found*; 
the  organisms  obtained  were  referred  to  the  Potsdam  zone 
which  was  to  be  expected  in  that  position.  It  was  not  until 
the  summer  of  1888  that,  by  the  discovery  of  a  fossiliferous 
layer  at  this  spot,  the  true  significance  of  these  important  or- 
ganisms began  to  appear. 

The  locality  is  in  the  lirst  rock-cutting  on  the  New  York 
and  Massachusetts  Eailroad,  a  little  less  than  half  a  mile  south 
of  Stissing  station.  The  organisms  have  been  found  chiefly  in 
a  thin  layer  of  limestone  and  calcareous  shales  close  to  the 
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ground  and  to  the  railroad  track,  near  the  southern  end  of  the 
cut,  and  are  more  abundant  in  the  shale.  Koad master  Joseph 
D.  Neal  very  kindly  put  at  my  disposal  a  gang  of  the  railroad 
employees  to  make  the  necessary  excavation.  Mr.  Palmateer, 
who  has  charge  of  this  ''section,"  rendered  very  eflScient 
service  in  conducting  the  work,  and  showed  much  skill  in  de- 
tecting fossils. 

The  species  collected  consists  of  a  trilobite,  a  Leperditia,  and  a 
Kutorgina,  all  undescribed,  and  a  Hyolithes,  probably  ''Billingsi." 
As  the  latter  has  a  large  geological  range,  it  would  scarcely  mdi- 
cate  the  horizon,  but  the  other  organisms  appear  definitely  to 
indicate  the  Paradoxides  horizon  in  their  character  and  affin- 
ities. Well  defined  specimens  are  very  rare,  and  have  been 
procured  only  by  breaking  up  a  large  quantity  of  rock ;  but  in 
certain  thin  layers,  fragments  of  these  fossils  are  very  numer- 
ous. On  account  of  the  covering  of  soil,  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  the  boundary  line  between  these  Paradoxides  beds, 
and  those  known  to  be  of  the  Olenellus  gi'oup,  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  north  on  Stissing  Mountain.  It  is  probable  however 
that  the  outcrop  in  the  gulley  at  the  station  is  of  the  latter 
group.  •  It  is  equally  impossible  at  present  to  determine  the 
division  linQ  between  these  Paradoxides  beds  and  the  Potsdam 
strata  doubtless  overlying  them,  which  latter  are  entirely  simi- 
lar in  lithological  characteristica 

No  other  locality  of  fossils  of  the  Paradoxides  horizon  has 
yet  been  found.  The  only  fossils  of  Paradoxides  types  previ- 
ously reported  from  New  York  State,  are  those  found  by  Mr. 
C.  I).  Walcott  of  the  IT  S.  Geological  Survey,  which  he  states 
that  he  is  inclined  to  refer  to  the  Paradoxides  zone.*  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find  any  of  these  in  the  Stissing  locality. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  stratigraphic  position  of  the 
Stissing  Paradoxides  fauna  is  in  harmony  with  the  view  which 
now  seems  likely  to  meet  with  general  acceptation,  that  if  the 
Olenellus  and  Paradoxides  faunae  are  not  synchronous,  the 
former  should  be  regarded  as  the  earlier  deposit.  It  gives  me 
pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  very  kind  and  valuable  assistance 
of  Mr.  C.  D.  Walcott  in  determining  the  relations  of  my 
specimens  to  typical  Cambrian  fossils. 

A  description  of  the  species  determined  is  here  appended. 

JSj/olithes  Billingai  f    Plate  VI,  fig.  1. 

About  half  a  dozen  tubes  of  Hyolithes  have  been  found  in 
the  calcareous  shale  :  they  are  from  eight  to  twelve  millimeters 
in  length,  and  from  three  to  four  in  diameter  at  the  aperture. 
Most  of  them  are  poorly  preserved,  showing  little  more  than  a 
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black  flattened  oone.  In  one  specimen,  the  shell  shows  consid- 
erable thickness.  1'he  one  figured  is  the  best  one  fonnd, 
though  it  is  the  internal  cast,  the  shell  being  entirely  exfoliated. 
The  shape  is  an  acute  cone  very  slightly  convex  on  the  visible 
surface,  and  with  a  few  evident  annulations  in  the  oppcr  half, 
the  most  marked  one  being  next  to  the  aperture.  Tne  shape 
of  the  transverse  section  is  unknown,  tnough  it  has  been 
sought  for  by  making  cross-sections. 

A  single  operculum  has  been  found,  but  it  is  not  enfficientlv 
perfect  to  warrant  its  description.  This  fossil  may  be  most 
safely  referred  to  H.  BiUingsi.  Specimens  of  the  above 
named  species,  kindly  loaned  to  me  for  examination  by  Mr. 
C.  D.  Walcott,  show  distinctly  the  annulations  which  appear  in 
the  Stissing  fossils. 

Leperditia  ebeninOy  n.  sp.    Plate  VI,  figs.  2,  8  and  4. 

Carapace  jet-black,  shining,  snbelliptical ;  about  eight  milli- 
meters long,  and  five  millimeters  high  in  the  largest  specimens 
collected.  Dorsal  margin  straight,  or  nearly  so,  somewhat 
shorter  than  the  lon^t  diameter  of  the  carapace.  Yentral 
margin  arcuate ;  terminal  margins  well-roundea  ventrally,  but 
above  sloping  inward,  in  straight  lines,  to  the  dorsal  margin ; 
dorsal  angles  somewhat  obtuse,  not  at  all  rounded. 

The  carapace  in  general  is  quite  convex ;  in  the  largest 
specimens,  as  in  one  of  those  here  figured  (iig.  3),  there  is  a 
broad  and  rather  flat  depression  passing  centrally  from  the 
dorsal  to  the  ventral  edge,  leaving  two  terminal  prominences; 
but  as  in  such  cases  cracks  are  evident  in  the  shell,  and  as  the 
smaller  specimens  do  not  exhibit  this  feature,  it  is  probably  the 
result  of  conij)ression.  On  account  of  the  imperfection  o{  the 
speciuiens,  and  the  frequent  distortion  by  pressure,  it  is  not  at 
present  possible  to  detennine  the  normal  outlines  of  surface 
convexity. 

The  external  surface  of  the  carapace  is  very  peculiarly  orna- 
mented. The  entire  border  of  each  valve,  in  the  form  of  a 
strip  which  is  nearly  two  millimeters  wide  in  the  largest  speci- 
mens, is  covered  with  extremely  minute  contiguous  pits. 
There  are  at  least  from  100  to  150  to  a  square  millimeter. 
Within  this  finely-pitted  border,  the  entire  central  portion  is 
covered  with  much  larger,  separated  pits,  the  interspaces  being 
as  wide  as  the  pits  themselves,  or  wider.  Their  disposition  is 
very  irregular,  but  they  average  about  15  or  20  to  the  square 
millimeter.  There  is  a  linear  marginal  groove  extending  along 
the  ventral  border;  at  its  central  point  it  is  nearly  one  milli- 
meter within  the  ventral  margin,  but  it  gradually  approaches 
it  toward  each  extremity  until  it  coalesces  with  the  terminal 
margins.     The  central  portions  of  the  internal  surface  of  the 
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valves  are  covered  with  well-defined  scattered  tubercles,  corres- 
ponding apparently  with  the  scattered  pits  of  the  external 
surface. 

No  eye-tubercle  nor  muscle-spot  is  visible.  Further  particu- 
lars, as  to  relative  obliquity  of  the  dorsal  angles,  etc.,  cannot 
be  ascertained  until  more  perfect  specimens  are  collected.  In 
specimen  No.  175,  the  valve  appears  to  be  a  little  wider  on  the 
left-hand  than  on  the  right-hand  ;  it  is  therefore  probable  that 
the  specimen  is  the  right  valve. 

Found  chiefly  in  the  calcareous  shale,  but  occasionally  in  the 
compact  limestone.  Some  surfaces  of  the  shale  are  black  with 
its  fragments,  but  owing  to  its  brittleness  no  perfect  specimens 
has  been  yet  obtained. 

Kutorgina  Stissmgensis,  n.  sp.     Plate  VI,  figs.  6,  6,  7  and  8. 

Shell  black,  phosphatic,  slightly  transverse ;  width  about 
three-tenths  greater  than  the  length.  Those  collected  from  the 
limestone  are  about  eight  millimeters  in  width ;  specimens 
found  in  the  calcareous  shale  are  sometimes  from  eleven  to 
twelve  millimeters  wide  or  even  more.  General  shape,  semi- 
circular. 

The  cardinal  mar^n  slopes  forward  somewhat  on  each  side 
of  the  beak,  and  mates  obtuse  angles  with  the  lateral  margins, 
on  account  of  the  incurving  of  the  latter.  It  is  shorter  than 
the  greatest  width  of  the  shell  which  is  along  a  transverse  line 
one-third  of  the  distance  from  the  beak  to  the  front.  Hinge- 
line  not  evident,  but  apparently  a  little  curved. 

The  ventral  valve  has  the  beak  elevated,  pointed,  and  pro- 
jecting somewhat  behind  the  cardinal  margin.  From  the  beak 
the  surface  slopes  down  toward  each  lateral  margin,  and  to  the 
front  margin,  becoming  sometimes  slightly  concave  at  the 
central  portions  of  the  shell.  Along  the  cardinal  border  the 
shell  is  suddenly  deflexed,  making  a  distinct  false  area  which, 
however,  is  separated  into  two  parts  by  a  vacant  deltidial  space 
under  the  beak.  As  the  surface  of  this  false  area  is  exfoliated 
in  specimens  observed,  it  cannot  be  positively  determined 
whether  the  surface  ornamentation  of  the  valve  is  extended 
over  it.  The  edge  between  the  false  area  and  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  valve  is  not  sharp,  but  gently  rounded. 

The  dorsal  valve  is  depressed  and  nearly  flat,  beak  low  ; 
otherwise  resembles  the  ventral  valve,  except  that  in  specimens 
collected  it  appears  a  little  more  transverse. 

The  surfaces  of  both  valves  are  covered  with  very  fine,  sharp, 
concentric  ridges,  traversed  by  strise  scarcely  visible  to  the 
naked  eye.  tfnder  a  strong  triplet  these  strise  prove  to  be  very 
delicate  longitudinal  undulations  radiating  from  the  beak. 
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The  concentric  ridges  are  somewhat  wavy  as  seen  nnder  i 
strong  magnifier;  they  are  semi-circnlar ;  a  number  of  those 
lying  nearest  to  the  front  maigin,  ran  ont  along  the  upper  part 
of  me  lateral  margins ;  bat  the  remainder,  and  larger  namber 
terminate  in  r^i^olar  order  along  the  cardinal  border.  In  front 
of  the  central  portions  of  the  shell,  the  concentric  ri^^ 
which  namber  abont  IS  to  15  to  a  millimeter,  are  regalirij 
concentric ;  bat  nearer  to  the  beak  the  number,  and  the  irr^- 
larity  greatly  increase.  At  a  point  about  one-third  the  length 
of  the  shell,  from  the  beak,  tnere  are  twenty-five  or  more  to 
the  millimeter;  as  the  radiating  plications  are  numerons  in 
this  part,  there  is  caused  a  complexity  of  curves,  which  under 
a  powerful  mamifier  produces  the  effect  of  elegant  and  delictte 
basket  work.  The  radiating  undulations  are  very  irregalar  in 
position  and  number,  they  are  not  thoroughly  continuous  from 
the  beak,  in  specimens  observed,  but  appear  at  irregular  inter- 
vals singly  or  m  groups ;  while  apt  to  oe  crowded  around  the 
beak,  they  are  rare  near  the  front  margin.  On  the  best  sped- 
mens,  about  25  have  been  counted  in  the  central  parts  of  Ae 
shell  jast  forward  of  the  beak ;  had  thev  extended  in  eqnil 
distribotion  around  it,  quite  to  the  cardinal  border,  there  wonM 
have  been  about  50.  They  are  also  unequal  in  broidtli ;  where 
they  are  somewhat  regufu*,  the  interspaces  about  equal  &e 
plications  in  width  ;  these  plications  are  multiplied  by  implan- 
tation. 

The  following  internal  markings  are  indicated  by  the  study 
of  a  8j>eciinen  (fig.  S,)  which  is  supposed  to  be  an  umbonal 
fragment  of  a  ventral  valve  of  a  Kutorgina  StissingensiSj  from 
the  same  locality. 

Tho  original  specimen  is  a  natural  impression  of  the  interior. 
Tho  fignre  is  drawn  from  a  gutta-percha  cast  of  the  same,  which 
therefore  represents  aecnrately  the  interior  of  the  valve.  In 
front  of  the  deltidial  arroi^ve,  a  thin  medial  septum  extends 
towanl  the  fn^nt.  Lying  close  to  this  septnm  and  divided  by 
it,  then*  is  a  posterior  and  an  anterior  pair  of  circular  muscular 
impn^ssions,  si^panited  from  each  other  by  a  broad  and  low  trans- 
verse ridifi\  Fine  radiating  lines  extend  out  from  along  the 
Hej)tiim,  tlie  front  ones  making  a  small  angle  .with  the  latter, 
wiiile  the  mon*  i>i>sterior  ones  start  out  from  the  septum  in  a 
lateral  dinn'tion,  but  are  SiX>n  deflected  into  their  proper  radial 
j>t>sition. 

It  is  not  quite  eertain  that  this  latter  fossil  is  identical  with 
A'  Sfiftfihh/tnfti\  It  is  an  example  of  rather  numerous  onan- 
isms found  at  this  UxvUity,  which  for  some  time  I  suppos^  to 
he  a  new  species  of  Lingulella,  allied  to  Z.  ella.  But  as  its  8U^^ 
faetM>rnamentation  apjnn^rs  to  l>e  quite  exactly  that  of  the  £- 
''"i>*//*f/fVi^/>,  and  for  other  reasons,  I  am  now  mclined  to  think 
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hat  these  little  shells  are  either  the  young,  or  else  fragmentary 
>ortions  near  the  beak,  of  L.  Stissingensis. 

In  the  above  description  1  have  associated  in  the  same  species 
he  8j>ecimen8  found  in  the  calcareous  shale,  and  those  found  in 
he  compact  limestone.  Tliere  are  some  points  of  difference, 
especially  in  size ;  those  in  the  shale  are  decidedly  larger  than 
;ho6e  in  the  limestone,  which  may  be  due  to  more  congenial 
sediment.  The  number  found  in  the  limestone  however  is  too 
small  to  justify  any  strong  conviction  on  this  point. 

Should  it  be  ascertained  hereafter  that  there  are  specific  dif- 
ferences between  these  fossils,  I  should  consider  the  specific 
name  here  given  to  belong  to  the  specimens  found  in  the  lime- 
stone of  which  those  corresponding  to  figs.  5  and  6  are  the 
types. 

Fragments  of  the  front  portion  of  this  black  shell  are  abun- 
dant and  conspicuous  in  the  shale,  and  in  the  absence  of  the 
associated  fossils  would  readily  be  mistaken  for  fragments  of 
Lingtdepis  pinniformis.  Close  inspection  will  however  reveal 
this  difference.  The  concentric  ridges  or  laminae  of  L.  pinni- 
formis (at  least  as  exhibited  in  Dutchess  County,  N.  i .)  are 
feebly  defined  when  magnified,  and  often  run  together  ob- 
scurely ;  while  those  of  Kutorgina  Stissingensis  as  viewed  with 
a  strong  triplet,  are  deeply  cut,  and  in  the  front  portions  even, 
they  are  generally  individualized  with  exquisite  perfection. 

This  Kutorgina  is  related  to  K,  Labradorica  Billings ;  but  the 
beaks  are  less  elevated  than  the  specimens  figured  of  that  spe- 
cies, and  the  peculiar  surface  ornamentation  is  different. 

Olenoides  Stissingensis,  n.  sp.     Plate  VI,  figs.  9-16. 

Body  elongate  ovate ;  in  the  single  full-length  specimen  found, 
slightly  over  three  centimeters  in  length 

Head  large,  semicircular,  with  apparently  slight  notches  in 
the  anterior  outline,  at  the  points  of  intersection  with  the  facial 
suture.    Eyes  elongate  and  large. 

Olahdla  elongate,  its  length  in  front  of  the  occipital  furrow, 
being  nearly  one  and  two  thirds  times  its  least  width ;  a  little 
expanded  at  the  rounded  anterior  extremity,  the  sides  slightly 
incurved  along  the  posterior  half,  so  that  the  shortest  transverse 
diameter  is  a  little  in  front  of  the  posterior  extremity.  Dorsal 
furrow  everywhere  well  defined,  though  not  deep ;  inclined  to 
be  rather  broad  along  the  lateral  cages.  Glabellar  furrows 
three,  or  in  some  specimens,  four ;  the  first  pair  are  broadly  and 
deeply  impressed  in  the  edges  of  the  glabella,  at  a  point  about 
one-fourth  of  the  longitudinal  diameter  from  the  posterior  ex- 
tremity ;  from  here  they  pass  very  obliquely  backward,  shallow- 
ing and  narrowing  rapidly,  until  quite  near  to  the  posterior 
margin,  they  are  joined  by  a  shallow  transverse  furrow.      The 
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second  pair  arismg  from  the  central  points  in  the  edges  are  al- 
most as  obliane  as  the  first  pair  and  anite  similar,  except  that 
they  are  sligntly  narrower,  and  consiaorably  shorter,  each  one 
extending  bnt  a  third  of  the  distance  across  the  glabella ;  the 
third  and  fourth  fnrrows  are  very  short  and  slight,  often  barely 
perceptible,  and  their  direction  is  either  directly  transverse,  or 
tamed  slightly  forward. 

Occipital  fnrrow  strongly  defined  at  its  outer  extremities, 
where  it  terminates  in  pit-like  depressions,  bnt  it  is  narrow,  and 
very  shallow  toward  the  center. 

Occipital  ring,  triangular,  depressed  convex,  lower  than  the 
the  glabella,  ver^  broad  centrally,  narrowing  rapidly  toward  the 
lateral  terminations ;  the  postero-lateral  margins  pass  directly  to 
the  fixed  cheeks  as  elevated  ridges,  with  only  a  slight  transverse 
depression  in  the  line  of  the  occipital  farrow.  The  occipital 
ring  terminates  posteriorly  in  an  obtase  point.  No  occipital 
spine  has  been  detected  in  specimens  favorable  for  its  exhibi- 
tion if  one  were  present. 

The  facial  sutnre  anteriorly  passes  obliqnely  forward  and 
oatward,  in  a  sigmoid  curve,  from  the  anterior  comer  of  the 
eye ;  from  the  posterior  comer  of  the  same,  it  runs  nearly  paral- 
lel to  the  posterior  margin,  until  it  turns  and  cuts  this  marp^in 
near  the  cheek-spine. 

The  fixed  cheeks  are  broad,  convex,  elevated,  but  lower  than 
the  glabella  ;  there  is  a  deep  furrow  just  within  the  well-marked 
palpebral-lobes ;  posterior  limb  with  nearly  parallel  margins,  and 
about  as  long  as  the  shortest  transverse  diameter  of  the  glabella ; 
its  furrow  is  broad  and  central  at  the  inner  end,  but  passes 
obliquely  forward,  as  it  vanishes  before  reaching  the  extremity. 
Front  limb  narrow,  sloping  upward  from  the  dorsal  furrow, 
elevated  and  rounding  over  at  tne  margin  ;  its  contour  is  a  curve 
of  souiewhat  longer  radius  than  that  of  the  anterior  outline  of 
the  glabella.  Ocular  ridge  narrow  and  prominent,  semicircular, 
extending  anteriorly  to  the  glabella  at  a  point  near  the  anterior 
end  between  the  third  and  fourth  furrows. 

Free  cheeks  not  well  preserved  in  specimens  collected  ;  exclu- 
sive of  the  moderately  long  genal  spine,  their  form  is  triangular, 
and  the  surface  generally  convex,  rising  towards  the  palpebral 
lobes.  In  the  best  preserved  specimens  there  appears  to  be  a 
narrow,  flat,  depressed  margin,  running  down  somewhat  into 
the  spine ;  from  the  anterior  part  of  this  margin,  a  deep  furrow 
extends  obliquely  posteriorly,  and  inward,  till  it  meets  the  pos- 
terior margin  near  the  genal  angle  ;  it  thus  cuts  off  a  strip  of 
the  convex  portion  of  the  cheek,  which  strip  passes  down  mto 
the  spine  to  its  point. 

Hypostoma  triangular,  convex,  well-rounded  anteriorly,  aud 
the  curved  outline  extending  backward  for  more  than  -J  of  the 
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distance  along  the  sides  ;  from  this  point,  the  sides  are  nearly 
straight,  except  at  the  posterior  end,  where  there  is  an  expan- 
sion into  a  broad,  rounaed,  well-marked  annulation,  whose  out- 
lines are  everywhere  curved.  Between  the  ring  and  the  main 
body  is  a  transverse,  linear,  deeply  impressed  furrow.  There 
is  a  pair  of  short  faint  furrows,  together  forming  a  V,  just  in 
front  of  the  posterior  transverse  furrow  on  each  side. 

From  the  central  point  of  the  front  edge,  a  broad  moderately 
deep  furrow,  extends  a  short  distance  backward,  rapidly  con- 
tracting to  a  vanishing  point ;  it  obscurely  divides  the  anterior 
part  of  the  hypostoma  into  two  lobes.  There  is  anteriorly,  a 
narrow,  rounded  margin  whose  contour  conforms  to  that  of  the 
front  edge  of  the  principal  mass.  It  is  uncertain  from  the 
partially  imbedded  specimens,  whether  or  not,  this  margin 
extends  also  along  the  sides. 

The  thorax  contains  eight  segments.  Axis  well-elevated, 
strongly  convex,  rate  of  taper  regular,  about  one  part  in  six. 
Each  segment  is  of  about  the  same  width  as  the  corresponding 
pleural  segment,  exclusive  of  the  free  spinous  portion. 

A  linear  furrow,  deeply  impressed,  passing  from  one  pos- 
terior comer  to  the  other,  traverses  each  segment  through  its 
central  point.  This  furrow  thus  presents  the  shape  of  an  arc 
convex  anteriorly.  Immediately  behind  its  central  and  highest 
point  there  is  a  tubercle,  or  perhaps  the  base  of  a  spine.  All 
that  portion  of  each  segment  lying  within,  and  posterior  to  the 
furrow,  presents  a  visiole  contrast  to  the  anterior  portion  by 
some  slight  difference  in  the  texture  of  its  surface,  which,  for 
one  thing,  is  a  little  the  rougher ;  in  the  two  specimens  col- 
lected, it  is  also  of  a  darker  color.  The  pleura^  segments  are 
depressed  convex,  and  extend  out  very  nearly  at  right  angles  to 
the  central  line  of  the  axis,  until  the  free  spinous  portions 
are  reached.  Each  of  the  pleurae  consists  of  a  broad,  flat 
depressed  portion  or  furrow,  flanked  by  narrow,  well-defined 
marginal  ndges.  The  furrow  is  broad  at  its  inner  end,  and 
continues  of  equal  width  for  half  the  distance,  when  it  rapidly 
draws  down  to  a  point.  The  posterior  pleural  ridge  is  almost 
perfectly  straight  through  its  entire  length  ;  the  anterior  ridge 
IS  straight  for  about  half  its  length,  while  it  lies  appressed 
against  the  posterior  ridge  of  the  next  segment  in  front ;  from 
this  point  it  is  at  first  gently,  then  rapidly  recurved  until  it 
meets  in  an  acute  point  the  posterior  ridge  of  its  own  segment. 
All  the  narrowing  of  the  pleurse  is  thus  effected  from 'the 
anterior  sida  The  pleural  segments  are  prolonged  into  flat, 
acute,  recurved  spines,  with  broad  contiguous  bases ;  their 
length  is  about  two-thirds  that  of  the  main  segments ;  their 
inner,  concave  edges  appear  to  be  continuations  of  the  posterior 
pleural  ridges. 
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Pj^diam  of  moderate  Ati^  trimgnlar ;  axig  sfcrong  elevated, 
ohconical ;  with  at  least  two  well-impreflsed  tranevene  furrows 
near  the  anterior  end,  forming  there  two  oonapienona  'annular 
Ibbes,  and  apparently  in  some  specimens,  ano&er  faint  farrow 
still  farther  to  the  rear.  No  tubercles  detected.  The  lateral 
lobes  consist  of  an  inner  depressed-convex  portion,  much  lower 
than  the  axis,  traversed  by  two  or  three  obnqne  farrows  corres- 
ponding with  the  spines,  the  posterior  one,  however,  onite 
faint,  and  a  perfectly  flat  and  moderately  broad  margin  rrom 
which  three  flat  and  acute  spines  extend  backward.  Hiese 
much  resemble  the  pleural  spines,  but  have  a  less  graceful 
appearance  from  the  tendency  of  their  edges  to  run  into 
straight  lines.  The  two  posterior  spines,  one  on  each  side,  are 
about  as  far  apart  as  the  width  of  tne  axis  of  the  pygidium  at 
its  anterior  end;  the  border  of  the  posterior  margin  which 
unites  them,  is  nearly  or  quite  a  straignt  line. 

Quite  a  number  of  specimens  have  been  collected  of  the 
glabella  and  pygidium  of  this  trilobite,  in  which  the  features 
as  here  described  are  quite  constant.  Only  one  has  been  found 
(fl^.  5)  which  exhibits  the  contour  of  tro  complete  cephaUe 
shield,  and  two  which  show  the  thoracic  segments. 

On  account  of  the  imperfection  of  the  head  and  pygidiom 
of  the  more  complete  specimen,  No.  180  (which  I  wm  con- 
sider, in  any  event,  the  type  of  the  species  ^^  Stissin^enHi^j 
there  might  be  doubt  concerning  its  specific  identity  with  the 
others.  Specimen  No.  182  is  a  link,  however,  which  seems  to 
remove  all  question  from  the  evidence.  The  name  assigned  to 
the  species  is  that  of  Monnt  Stissing,  near  whose  oase  it 
occurs. 

The  close  aflSnity  of  this  trilobite  to  the  type  Olenoides  Neva- 
(fcn^i«,*Meek,  is  very  evident  and  interesting.  The  main  points 
of  difference  are  :  (1)  The  more  slender  and  tapering  thoracic 
axis.  (2)  The  shape  of  the  axial  thoracic  segments,  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  furrow  in  these  segments.  (3)  The  broad, 
flat  pleural  thoracic  spinous  processes.  (4)  The  different  struc- 
ture of  the  pygidium. 

The  glabella  and  fixed  cheeks  are  also  considerably  unlike 
those  of  "  Ogygia  serrata "  Rominger,  which  Mr.  C.  D. 
Walcott,  after  careful  comparison  of  specimens,  considers  to 
be  identical  with  Olenoides  Nevadenaia.j  From  the  calcareous 
shale,  and  rarely  in  the  compact  limestone. 

8.  Discovery  of  Calciferous  Fossils  in  the  MiUerton-FlshJcill  lime- 
stone belt ;  also  in  a  belt  near  Jihinebeck. 

The  Hilledale-Copake  belt  of  the  original  Taconic  limestone, 
dividing  just  south  of  Copake,  enters  the  northeast  comer  of 

♦  See  Bulletin  No.  30,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Plate  xxv,  flg.  7. 
f  This  Journal,  III,  vol.  xxxvi,  1888,  p.  165. 
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)utche88  Co.,  in  two  main  belts,  the  western  or  Pine  Plains — 
I^ew  Hamburg  belt,  and  the  eastern,  or  Millerton-Fishkill 
►elt.  Associated  with  these  are  a  few  shorter  parallel  belts  of 
imestone.  The  western  one  has  been  considerably  altered  by 
netamorphic  action,  bat  the  metamorphic  alteration  has  been 
Quch  greater  in  the  eastern  belt  where  the  limestones  are  fre- 
[uently  found  coarsely  crystallized  and  marble-like,  while  the 
Lssociated  shales  often  merge  into  micaceous  or  hydro-mica- 
^eons  schists,  or  even  become  gneissoid.  These  tacts  were 
Nearly  set  forth  by  Professor  J.  D.  Dana,  in  1879,*  as  dso  the 
'act  that  Lower  Silurian  fossils  had  been  discovered  in  the 
vestem  belt,  while  no  definite  species  of  fossils  had  been 
nade  out  among  the  signs  of  organisms  found  in  the  eastern 
)ne. 

Recently  the  writer  visited  the  northern  end  of  the  Miller- 
x)n-Fishkill  belt,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  work  of  explora- 
:ion,  entering  it  from  the  central  part  of  the  Shekomeko 
Valley.  The  limestone  was  reached  at  the  eastern  base  of  the 
liigh  ridge  of  argillite  and  micaceous  schist  which  is  the  south - 
3m  extension  of  Winchell  Mountains.  At  once  the  presence 
3f  fossils  was  discovered  in  a  limestone  ledge  on  the  farm  of 
Mr.  Edward  Clark.  The  locality  is  a  little  less  than  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  village  of  North  East  Center,  on  the  Shek- 
omeko road,  and  scarcely  more  than  one  and  a  half  miles,  in  a 
straight  line,  from  Millerton  railway  station.  It  is  about  five 
hundred  feet  northerly  from  the  road,  and  but  slightly  elevated 
ibove  the  surface ;  the  portion  exposed  is  about  one  hundred 
md  fifty  feet  long  and  sixty  feet  wide,  with  a  strike  N*.  11°  E. 
[true)  and  dip  35°  westerly. 

The  rock  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  much  altered  limestone  of  this 
eastern  belt ;  its  color  varies  from  gray  to  white,  and  in  many 
jpots  it  is  rather  brittle,  or  inclined  to  crumble  under  blows 
)f  the  hammer.  In  some  cases,  where  the  mass  of  the  rock  is 
^yish,  the  fossils  in  it  are  quite  white,  making  a  fine  contrast, 
rhis  f ossiliferous  limestone  is  frequently  filled  with  films  which 
very  strongly  resemble  micaceous  or  hydro-micaceous  films ; 
but  as  I  have  not  had  time  to  examine  them  carefully  I  do  not 
venture  to  assert  that  they  are  any  other  than  films  of  gypsum. 

The  limestone  in  this  ledge  is  filled  with  organic  remains, 
jome  of  which  are  fairly  well  defined,  appearing  in  relief  on 
:he  weathered  surfaces ; — many  of  them  are  distorted  by  pres- 
sure. The  so-called  Calciferous  fucoids  are  abundant  and  of 
ihe  same  peculiar  forms  elsewhere  observed  in  this  formation. 
Ophileta  complanata  (which  according  to  Prof.  R,  P,  Whit- 
aeld  is  identical  with  O,  compacta),  is  present  in   numerous 

♦  This  Journal,  vol.  xvii,  May,  1879. 
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vpef&imeoBj  though  not  genendlj  well  presesrred-  I  obtained 
four  or  &¥e  good  spedmens  of  it  about  2f  eentimetera  in  diam- 
eter. SpecimenB  resembling  O.  9ordida  were  obeerved,  but 
I  suspect  that  they  are  simply  distorted  forms  of  O,  oompUuMia^ 
as  the  nin  in  the  size  of  the  whorls  is  moderate. 

An  Orthooeras  was  found,  conspicuous  in  its  relief  upon  the 
weathered  surface.  It  is  about  five  centimeters  long,  and  one 
and  a  third  wide;  the  rate  of  taper  is  moderate;  tiie  septa 
number  about  seven  to  a  centimeter :  they  are  quite  oblique, 
but  this  may  be  due  to  distortion.  The  siphunde  is  two  milli- 
meters in  diameter;  the  shape  of  the  croes-secti<m,  and  posi- 
tion of  the  siphunde  cannot  be  known  because  of  the  distor- 
tion, nor  can  its  spedes  be  at  present  determined.  Fragments 
likdy  to  be  those  of  OyrtoceroB  Vauarina  were  also  noticed 

No  other  limestone  outcrops  were  secai  in  the  vicinity,  as  the 
rock  is  extatisively  covered  by  drift  in  this  part  of  the  State, 
though  a  more  car^l  search  would  doubUess  reveal  other 
locahtieflL  Similar  fossils  were  found  in  adjoining  walls  indi- 
cating a  considerable  area  of  the  fossiliferous  strata.  The 
limestone  bdt  here  has  a  width  of  about  tvro  miles,  its  eastern 
edge  skirting  the  base  of  Indian  Mountain  in  the  Oonnecticnt 
border.  Tmoughout  this  width  there  appears  to  be  a  general 
similarity  in  the  lithological  characters  so  tar  as  these  could  be 
observed  in  the  rather  scared  outcrops.  The  strata  from  the 
village  of  North  East  Center  are  continuous  northerly  to 
Millerton  and  to  the  north  county  line,  becoming  a  white  and 
crystalline  friable  marble  in  the  quarry  of  the  A.  H.  Maltby 
furnace,  north  of  Millerton.  The  belt  was  also  cursorily  ex- 
amined south  as  far  as  Amenia,  and  found  to  be  of  a  similar 
character. 

Theee  facts  show  that  the  Calciferous,  which  is  clearly  indi- 
cated by  the  fossils,  is  at  least  one  of  the  most  prominent  com- 
ponents of  the  Alillerton-Fishkill  limestone  belt  Trenton 
strata  are  very  likely  to  be  present,  but 'were  not  observed. 
No  indications  of  Cambrian  strata  were  noticed  between  Mill 
erton  and  Amenia  but  the  search  has  not  yet  been  thorough. 
The  shales  and  schists  associated  with  these  limestones,  and 
passing  sometimes  from  arsrillite,  without  interruption,  into 
nydro-micaceous  schist,  hol^  evidently  the  same  stratigraphic 
position  as  the  shales  and  schists  which  are  associated  with  the 
similar  western  limestone  belts  of  the  county.  It  is  therefore 
not  easy  to  see  how  they  can  be  referred  to  any  other  horizon 
than  that  of  the  Hudson  River  Group. 

It  may  be  well  to  announce  here  that  the  writer  has  ako 
found,  recently,  Calciferons  fossils  in  one  of  the  short  belts  of 
limestone  lying  a  few  miles  east  of  Rhinebeck  village.  The 
"'""liferous  locality  is  at  Eifi^hrnvville  three  miles  northeast  of 
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Ehinebeck.  This  limestone  has  been  mentioned  by  Mr.  S.  W. 
Ford,  as  probably  Cambrian,  and  it  contains  in  considerable 
quantity  what  certainly  appears  like  the  Potsdam  conglomerate 
of  Dutchess  and  Columbia  counties.  But  the  presence  of  the 
Calcif erous  there  in  a  very  characteristic  form  is  now  beyond 
doubt. 

Note. — Since  the  above  paper  was  written,  Mr.  C.  D.  Wal- 
cotl's  article  on  the  "  Position  of  the  Olenellus  Fauna,"  in  the 
July  number  of  this  Journal,  has  been  published.  In  this  paper 
he  very  justly  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  fauna  here  de- 
scribed belongs  to  the  type  of  the  Middle  Cambrian  of  the  in- 
terior (as  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region)  rather  than  to  that  of 
the  typical  Paradoxides  of  the  Atlantic  coast ;  and  that,  from  its 
position,  the  Hudson  Valley  fauna  serves  in  a  measure  to  connect 
the  two. 

EXPLANATION   OP   PLATE   VI. 

Cambrian   Fossils  from  Stissing,  N.  Y. 

Natural  size,  except  where  otherwise  noted.  AH  are  from  the  Calcareous 
shales,  except  those  represented  by  figs.  5,  6,  and  15,  which  are  from  the  limestones. 

Fig.  1.  Hyolithes  BiUingsi  (?)  cast  of  interior,  showing  three  or  four  slight  annu- 
lations;  the  anterior  one  more  prominent  than  the  others. 

Fig.  2.  LeperdiHa  ebenina,  n.  sp.,  enlarged  to  2  diameters ;  fragment  of  (right  ?) 
valve,  showing  the  line  of  the  hinge,  and  a  sloping  dorsal  angle,  also 
the  outer  belt  of  minute  contiguous  pits,  and  the  inner  tract  of  larger 
separated  pits.  The  ornamentation  indicates  that  the  complete  cara- 
pace must  have  been  at  least*  one-sixth  longer  than  the  fragment. 

Fig  3.  L.  dfenina  enlarged  to  2  diameters :  lacking  the  cardinal  margin ;  show- 
ing perfectly  the  peculiar  surface-pitting,  and  the  ventral  furrow. 

Fig.  4.  L.  ebenina,  interior  view  of  a  central  fragment  of  a  valve ;  showing  the 
separated  tubercles,  corresponding  to  the  separated  pits  of  the  cen- 
tral exterior. 

Enlarged  to  2  diameters. 

Fig.  5.  KtUorgina  Stissingensis,  n.  sp.,  enlarged  2  diameters ;  a  natural  cast  of 
the  dorsal  valve. 

Fig.  6.  K.  SUssingensis ;  enlarged  to  2  diameters;  ventral  valve;  with  a  side 
view  of  the  elevation. 

Fig.  7.  Gutta  percha  cast  of  a  natural  impre$«sion  of  the  interior  of  the  umbonal 
region  of  a  ventral  valve,  referred  to  K^  Stissingenais ;  showing  a  me- 
dial septum  from  which  fine  striae  diverge,  and  muscular  impressions, 
enlarged  to  3  diameters. 

Fig  8.  K.  Stissingensis,  cardinal  view;  showing  false  area,  deltidial  opening, 
and  the  rounded  edge  between  the  false  area  and  the  main  surface  of 
the  valve ;  enlarged  to  2  diameters. 

Figs.  9.  and  10.  Oknoides  Stissingensis,  n.  sp.;  the  glabella.  Fig.  9  from  an  arti- 
ficial cast,  Fig  10  with  a  side  view  of  the  elevation. 

Fig.   11.   0.  Stissingensis,  pyp^dium. 

Fig.  12.   0,  Stissingensis,  pygidium,  with  four  attached  thoracic  segments. 

Fig.  13.  A  free  cheek,  associated  with  0.  Stissingensis. 

Fig.   14.  Hypostoma  of  0.  Stissingensis. 

Fig.  16.  0.  Stissingensis,  full  length,  showing  eight  thoracic  segments;  details 
of  the  glabella  obliterated  or  distorted  by  compression. 
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Art.  XX. — Silicic  Acids ;  by  Geohge  F    Beckeb. 

The  silicic  acids  usually  assumed  to  be  needfiiJ  to  acconnt 
for  the  natural  Hilicates  are  ortho,  meta-,  poly-i  and  difiilicie 
and  these  are  represented  In-  the  formulas  H'SiO*,  H'SiO', 
H'Si'O*  and  H'Si'O',  Professor  P.  Groth,  however,  points 
out*  that  polyailicic  acid  may  be  regarded  ae  eompounaed  of 
disilicic  and  metaeilicic  acids,  since  H'Si'O' +H'SiO'= H'Si'O" 
This  method  of  viewing  these  compounds  has  the  advantage  of 
reducing  the  acids  to  three  in  number.  On  the  other  hand 
poiysilicates  (orthoclnse  and  alhite)  are  among  the  most  ahDit- 
dant  substances  in  the  accessible  portion  of  the  earth,  while 
disilicates  are  extremely  rare,  and  are  commonly  considered  as 
being  represented  only  by  petalite  and  milarite.  The  latter  is 
known  in  but  one  locality,  and  petalite  is  very  sparsely  distrib- 
uted. If  disilicic  acid  is  really  a  constituent  of  the  alkaline 
feldspars,  ii  seems  stranee  tliat  it  should  not  more  oft«o  appear 
independently.  The  otlier  hypothetical  component  of  poly- 
mlicic  acid  is  little  less  common  than  polygilicic  acid  itself. 

The  series  of  acids  may  be  simplified  in  another  way  to 
which  I  have  seen  no  reference.  Orthosilicic  and  polyailicic 
acids  may  be  conceived  as  nnited  to  form  raetasilieic  acid,  for 

H'SiO'+ H*Si*0'= 4^810". 
On  this  hypothesis  also  the  acids  are  reduced  to  three,  and, 
furthermore,  the  acids  supposed  to  unite  are  each  very  abuD 
dant  in  nature.  This  is  a  distinct  advantage.  There  seem  also 
some  grounds  in  the  behavior  of  the  silicates  favorable  to  thii^ 
view  of  their  constitution.  It  is  known  that  the  metasilicates 
of  a  metal  are  more  stable  than  the  orthosilicatee.  Now  if  a 
molecule  of  an  orthosilicate  combines  with  a  molecule  of  a 
polysilieate,  the  union  of  the  two  must  be  attended  with  the 
liberation  of  heat  and  the  compound  must  be  more  stable  than 
its  proximate  constituerts.  In  so  far  the  behavior  of  the  mets- 
silicates  accords  with  the  hypothesis. 

Again,  the  most  important  nietasilicates  are  the  amphiboles 
and  pyroxenes,  and,  as  Groth  remarks,  these  two  series  afford 
most  remarkable  examples  of  the  crystallization  of  the  same 
Bubetances  in  forms  belonging  to  three  different  crystallo- 
graphic  systems,  yet  presenting  extraordinary  similarity  in 
their  angles.  Sucli  relations  seem  more  readily  reconcilable 
with  the  hypothesis  that  these  ferro-magnesian  minerals  are 
double  compounds  of  two  acids  than  with  the  theory  that  they 
are  substitution  products  of  a  single  acid.  One  can  easily  im- 
*  Tabell.  Uebersicht  der  Uin.,  1882,  p.  16. 
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ne  diopside  (for  example)  as  a  calcium  salt  of  A  combined 
h  a  magnesium  salt  ox  B,  and  tremolite  as  a  magnesium  salt 
A  in  combination  with  a  calcium  salt  of  B.  Uralitization 
uld  then  be  represented  as  an  interchange  of  bases  between 
'■  two  acids.  The  modulation  from  one  crystallograpKic  sys- 
1  to  another  is  no  doubt  due  to  substitution,  however  these 
tasilicates  may  be  regarded,  but  the  dimorphism  which  ex- 
ds  throughout  the  two  series  yielding  pyroxenes  and  amphi- 
es  of  similar  composition,  snows  that  the  basic  molecules    • 

united  with  the  acid  groups  in  two  distinct  ways  and,  in 
i  non-aluminous  members  oi  the  series,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
ST  this  can  be  unle^  the  acid  is  complex. 
Were  the  metasilicates  and  particularly  the  pyroxene-amphi- 
e  group  to  be  considered  as  ortho-polysilicates  they  would 
jsent  a  close  parallelism  to  the  composite  feldspars.     Nearly 

mineralogists  now  accept  the  theory  of  isomorphous  mix- 
•es  of  anorthite  and  albite.  The  former  is  of  course  an 
hosilicate  and  the  latter  a  polysilicate.  These  isomorphous 
xtures  would  seem  to  represent  in  reality  some  slight  chemi- 
physical  reaction  between  the  components  for,  if  no  energy 
re  depotentialized  in  the  formation  of  the  mixtures,  these 
uld  have  no  tendency  to  form,  and  if  energy  is  dissipated 
the  union  of  albite  and  anorthite,  some  action  (perhaps  com- 
rable  to  solution)  must  occur.  That  these  isomorphous  mix- 
•es  should  be  accompanied  in  nature  by  double  salts  of  the 
ne  acids,  but  in  part  containing  diflferent  bases,  seems  very 
:uraL  The  hypotnesis  that  the  metasilicates  are  double  salts 
dently  does  not  preclude  the  theory  that  they  too  are  some- 
les  isomorphous  mixtures. 

The  studies  of  Messrs.  Brush  and  E.  S.  Dana  on  the  spod- 
lene  of  Brancliville*  show  that  when  this  pyroxene  under- 
3s  decomposition,  a  part  of  the  lithium  is  replaced  by  so- 
im,  and  that  the  mineral  breaks  up  into  eucryptite  and  albite. 
lis  decomposition  can  be  neatly  exhibited  in  accordance  with 
3  hypothesis  here  suggested  by  means  of  structural  formulas 
dlar  to  those  which  rrof.  F.  W.  Clarke  has  so  eflfectively 
iployed.  Spodumenet  and  its  decomposition-products  may 
en  be  represented  by 

/Si»0-  =  Li'  /Si'O'^Na*  /SiO*=U' 

Al— Si'0'  =  Al        Al-Si*0»-Al         Al-SiO*^Al 
\Si'0*  =  Al  NSi'O'  =  Al  \  SiO*  ee  A1 

Spodamene.  Albite.  Kacryptlte. 

>  that  two  molecules  of  spodumene,  as  here  written,  are  re- 
)lved  into  one  molecule  each  of  the  other  minerals  when  one 

*  System  of  Mineralogy.  App.  III.  f  Amer.  Ohem.  Journ.,  vol.  x,  No.  2. 
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lu^/  of  the  litbiQin  is  replaced  by  aodiom.  In  this  case  meta- 
frilicic  add  actaally  breaks  np  into  pol^Hde  and  orthodlidc 
add.  Were  the  process  of  decomposition'  to  be  reyersed,  or 
were  albite  and  encirptite,  toother  with  some  appropriate  lith> 
ium  compound,  to  be  mingled  nnder  the  physical  conditiom 
which  prevailed  when  the  spodnmene  formed,  this  pyroxene 
would  be  r^[;enerated.  This  case  consequently  appears  to  de- 
monstrate that  a  metasilicate,  one  indeed  of  a  peculiarly  impor- 
tant group  of  metasilicates,  may  be  produced  by  the  union  of 
orthosilicic  and  polysilicic  components. 

It  remains  to  be  considered  how  disilidc  add  is  to  be  re- 

Srded.  If  the  synthesis  of  molecules  is*  practicable,  the  reso- 
tion  of  molecules  is  also  feasible.  Why  then  may  disilieic 
add  not  be  considered  as  a  polysilidc  add  from  which  ortho- 
silidc  acid  has  been  isolated  t  This  process  would  be  repre 
sented  by 

3H*Si*0*-H*SiO*=4ffSi«0». 

Were  snch  really  the  process  by  which  disilidc  acid  is  pro- 
duced, one  would  expect  to  find  some  hints  of  it  in  the 
f>ccurrence  of  the  disilicatea  As  a  matter  of  fact,  petalite 
occurs  at  the  original  locality  in  Sweden  with  lepidolite,  which 
is  an  orthosilicate  similar  in  composition  to  petalita  Tscher- 
inak  regards  lepidolite  as  a  mixture  principally  composed  of 
the  silicate  (Li,  K)  AlSiO*.  If  the  formula  of  petalite  is 
(Li,  Na)  Al(Si''0*)',  as  it  is  usually  written,  then  two  mole- 
(Miles  of  petalite  niiglit  combine  witn  the  lepidolitic  compound 
and  they  would  yield  three  of  a  polysilicate  (Li,  K,  Xa) 
AISi'C)^  which  is  simply  an  orthoclase  containing  lithium. 
Such  orthoclases  are  known  to  occur  at  various  localities.  It 
is  alw)  well-known  that  among  the  decomposition  products  of 
orthoclase,  orthosilicates  (muscovite,  kaolin)  are  most  abundant 
These  facts  evidently  suggest  that  petalite  may  have  resulted 
from  the  separation  of  such  a  feldspar  into  two  compounds. 

The  resolution  of  orthoclase  into  orthosilicates  and  other 
compounds  is  in  ])rogresfi  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Were 
disilicic  acid  strongly  electronegative  and  its  compounds  of  a 
stable  character,  one  would  expect  therefore  to  find  disilicate 
minerals  fretjuently  tissociated  with  decomposing  granite  This 
expectation  is  not  realized  nor  aoes  it  seem  probable  that  the 
absence  of  such  compounds  is  due  to  their  solubility,  for  micro- 
sciopical  study  shows  that  the  separation  of  silica  accompanies 
the  decomposition  of  the  feldspar  in  most  cases. 

Such  facts  seem  to  me  to  throw  much  doubt  on  the  true 
character  of  the  mineral  petalite  and  these  doubts  are  not 
resolved  bv  study  of  the  data.  Some  of  the  analyses  must  be 
considerably  strained  to  give  the  formula  usually  accepted; 
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varioas  formulas  have  been  proposed,  and  Damour  found  the 
composition  variable  in  the  same  specimen.  Professor  J.  D. 
Dana*  also  suggests  that  a  portion  of  the  silica  may  be  basic. 
On  the  whole  it  appears  to  me  that  the  constitution  of  this 
mineral  and  of  the  allied  milarite  is  insufficiently  established, 
and  that  it  is  not  as  yet  necessary  to  assume  for  them  an  acid 
not  known  to  exist  elsewhere. 

The  hypothesis  that  the  silicates  can  be  reduced  to  two 
series  ana  their  combinations  would  greatly  simplify  the  dis- 
cussion of  eruptive  magmas.  This  supposition  would  cover 
nearly  the  same  ground  as  Bunsen's  famous  suggestion  of  a 
normal  pyroxenic  and  a  normal  trachytic  magma,  afterwards 
more  or  less  diflferently  developed  by  Durocher  and  others. 
Magmas  would  then  be  composed  of  substitution  products 
(acid,  normal  or  basic)  of  polysilicic  and  orthosilicic  acids. 

U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  San  Francisco,  March,  1889. 


SCIENTIFIC    INTELLIGENCE. 
L    Chemistry  and  Physics. 

1.  On  the  Vapor  Density  of  Hydrogen  fluoride. — Thobpb 
and  Hambly  have  confirmed  by  farther  experiments  the  opinion 
expressed  by  them  a  year  or  more  ago  tj;iat  the  process  of  break- 
ing up  by  heat  of  the  molecular  grouping  of  hydrogen  fluoride  in 
the  state  of  vapor,  is  analogous  to  that  of  acetic  acid  vapor,  and 
that  there  is  no  evidence  that  a  molecule  corresponding  to  the 
formula  H,F,  exists  through  any  appreciable  range  of  temperature. 
The  commercial  aqueous  acid  was  purified  by  adding  to  it  a 
strong  solution  of  potassium  permanganate  and  then  potash,  and 
redistilling  from  a  platinum  retort.  The  acid  potassium  fluoride 
was  prepared  either  by  adding  the  theoretical  quantity  of  pure 
potassium  carbonate  to  the  hydrofluoric  acid  in  a  platinum  dish, 
or  by  adding  to  the  normal  potassium  fluoride  the  required  quan- 
tity of  the  acid.  The  residue  after  evaporation  was  fused,  and 
yielded  on  cooling  a  white  opaque  mass  only  slightly  hygroscopic. 
About  40  grams  of  this  salt  were  placed  in  a  platinum-iridium 
retort,  fitted,  by  grinding,  to  a  condensing  tube  and  receiver  made 
of  the  same  alloy.  The  condensing  tube  which  was  50  cm.  long 
was  immersed  in  a  mixture  of  calcium  chloride  and  ice,  which 

ave  a  temperature  of  —25°.     The  receiver  was  similarly  cooled. 

'o  detenmne  the  vapor  density,  a  platinum  vessel  of  known 
weight  and  of  a  capacity  of  288*6  c.  c,  was  placed  in  a  bath  of 
glycerol  at  the  required  temperature  and  connected  with  the 
receiver  containing  the  liquefied  hydrogen  fluoride.  On  surround- 
ing this  receiver  with  water  at  25  ,  the  liquid  rapidly  volatilized 
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and  filled  the  Teesel  with  its  vapor.    The  temperatare  of  the  hatb 
and  the  reading  of  the  barometer  being  noted,  the  vessel  was 
withdrawn  from  the  bath,  allowed  to  oool  and  weighed,  the 
necessary  corrections  being  applied  in  calcnlating  the  result.  The 
experiments  wen*  made  at  temperatures   varying  from    26-4° 
.  (which  is  about  7°  above  the  boiung  point  of  hydrogen  fluoride 
under  normal  pressure)  to  88*1^    The  vapor  density  was  found 
to  vary  from  25*59  at  the  lower  temperature,  corresponding  to  a 
molecular  mass  of  51*18,  to  10*29  at  the  upper  temperature,  cor- 
responding to  a  molecular  mass  of  20*58.     The  results  of  the  14 
experiments  are  given  in  a  table,  from  which  values  a  curve  has 
been   plotted,  showing  the  law  of  the  vapor  density  variation. 
From  this  it  appears  at  once  that  the  process  of  dissociation  is  a 
perfectly  continuous  one,  and  that  ir  such  a  molecule  as  H^F, 
exists,  it  mast  be  formed  only  during  a  transition  process  and  be 
capable  of  persisting  only  in  the  presence  of  dc^nite  proportions 
of  molecules  both  more  and  less  complex  than  itself.     At  about 
32°  the  density  apparently  corresponds  with  H,F,,  but  the  curve 
gives  no  indication  of  statical  equilibrium  in  the  neighborhood  of 
this  temperature  such  as  would  be  manifest  were  such  a  molecule 
capable  of  an  independent  existence.    '*  At  temperatures  below 
this  point,  the   vapor-density  gradually  increases  in  a  regular 
manner  until  at  26*4°,  the  lowest  temperature  observed,  the  vapor- 
density  becomes  1*773  (air=l)  equivalent  to  a  molecular  mass  of 
51*2  (H,F,=60);  as  it  is  heated  the  vapor  behaves  like  a  mix- 
ture of  a  complex  molecule  H,F,  or  of  H,F,  and  HyF^molecules 
with  a  gradually  increasing  number  of  molecules  of  Hf,  the  pro- 
cess of  dissociation  being   perfectly  continuous   until  the  tem- 
perature   increases  to  about  60°  when  the  density  becomes  ap- 
proximately normal  ;  that  is,  corresponds  to  a  vapor  consisting 
wholly  of  HF  molecules." — J.   Chem.  Soc.^  Iv.  163,  April,  1889. 

G.  F.  R 

2.  Oft  the  decomposition  of  Potassium  chlorate  by  heat^  in 
presence  of  Manganese  dioxide, — McLeod  has  studied  the  nature 
o\  the  reaction  which  takes  place  in  the  ordinary  method  of  pre- 
paring oxygen  by  heating  a  mixture  of  potassium  chlorate  and 
manganese  dioxide.  He  concludes  that  the  mechanism  of  the  action 
of  the  manganese  oxide  on  the  chlorate  is  probably  as  follows  : 
First,  the  formation  of  permanganate,  chlorine  and  oxygen 
according  to  the  reaction  (KC10,),-f  (MnO  ),=K,Mn,0,  +  Cl,4- 
O, ;  since  chlorine  is  certainly  evolved  at  the  commencement  of 
the  action.  Second,  the  permanganate  is  decomposed  by  the 
heat,  producing  manganate,  an  oxide  of  manganese  and  oxygen ; 
a  reaction  which  may  be  written  in  the  ordinary  way  K,Mn,0^= 
K,MnO^-f  MnOj  +  O,.  The  third  stage  is  not  quite  so  clear.  It  is 
very  improbable,  the  author  says,  that  the  manganate  is  trans- 
formed into  permanganate  by  the  oxygen  from  the  chlorate,  for 
in  certain  of  the  experiments  in  which  permanganate  and  chlo- 
rate were  heated  together,  manganate  remained  in  the  residue. 
He  regards  it  as  more  likely  that  the  manganate  is  acted  on  by 
more  chlorine  produced  by  the  action  of  the  peroxide  on  fresh 
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te  thus,  K,MnO,:f  Cl,=  (KCl),-f  MnO  +0  Indeed  he  has 
that  on  passing  chlorine  into  the  residue  obtained  by  heat- 
)ta88iuni  permanganate,  this  residue  being  heated  in  the 
of  mercury,  the  chlorine  is  absorbed  and  oxygen  is  evolved. 
3re  however  the  action  goes  further,  the  manganese  being 
ansformed  in  part  into  chloride.  That  this  change  does  not 
lace  in  the  preparation  of  oxygen  is  evident  from  the  fact 
ae  solution  obtained  by  extracting  the  residue  with  water 
ot  contain  manganese ;  and  moreover,  manganous  chloride 
sence  of  potassium  chlorate  at  a  high  temperature  is  im-' 
tely  converted  into  an  oxide  with  evolution  of  chlorine, 
^sorption  of  the  chlorine  by  the  manganate  too  accounts  for 
ry  small  quantity  of  chlorine  finally  obtained,  amounting 
author's  experiment  to  only  6  per  cent  of  the  peroxide  as  a 
lum,  and  this  in  an  exceptional  case  ;  the  probable  average 
not  over  one  per  cent. — X  Chem,  Soc,  Iv,  184,  April,  1889. 

G-.  F.  B. 

7n  the  synthesis  of  Formic  aldehyde, — Jahn  has  succeeded 
;ting  the  direct  synthesis  of  formic  aldehyde  in  a  very  simple 
jr.  In  the  course  of  his  investigations  upon  the  volumetric 
lination  of  hydrogen  by  means  of  palladium  he  observed 
le  presence  of  carbon  monoxide  exerted  a  disturbing  action 
;he  occlusion  of  the  hydrogen.  Attributing  this  effect  to 
►ssible  direct  union  of  the  carbon  monoxide  with  the  hydro- 
nder  these  conditions,  he  repeated  his  experiments  with 
le  modifications  and  passed  a  mixture  of  carbon  monoxide  and 
^en  over  palladium  sponge,  and  then  through  potash  bulbs 
ning  water.  Although  very  little  condensation  took  place, 
mtly,  the  water  acquired  a  weak  odor  of  aldehyde ;  and  the 
)n,  obtained  from  two  liters  of  the  gas  mixture,  gave  very 
5tly  the  reducing  action  characteristic  of  aldehyde  and  pro- 
an  excellent  silver  mirror.  In  view  of  the  synthesis  of  the 
formose  C^Hj,0^  by  Loew  by  the  action  of  calcium  hy- 
on    formaldehyde,    this  synthesis  of  the   latter  substance 

it  possible  to  build  up  a  glucose  very  directly  from  its  ele- 
— Ber,  Berl.  Chem,  Ges.,  xxii,  989,  May,  1889.     g.  f.  b. 
?n  tlie  identity  of  Seminose  and  Mannose. — A  short  time 
leiss  showed  that  a  constituent  of  certain  seeds,  hitherto 
ied  to  be  cellulose,  afforded  on  hydrolyzation  a  sugar,  to 

he  gave  the  name  seminose.  Although  its  hydrazone 
d  the  closest  similarity  with  that  of  mannose,  yet  its  be- 

with  lead  acetate  led  Reiss  to  regard  it  as  a  different 
£.  FiscHEB  and  Hibschbekger  have  re-examined  the 
ior  of  mannose  with  lead  acetate  and  have  found  that  con- 
to  their  earlier  statement,  this  sugar  is  precipitated  by  lead 
5,  and  therefore  agrees  in  this  regard  with  seminose.  The 
s  have  produced  mannosoxime  by  the  action  of  hydroxyl- 

hydrochlorate  on  mannose,  and  have  found  its  melting 
io  be  between  176®  and  180°  ;  Reiss  having  found  176°  for 
elting  point  of  seminosoxime.     So  also  the  not  quite  pure 
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phenyl-hydraxone  from  mannose  fused  at  188°,  wbile  that  from 
seminose  fused  at  185°-186°.  It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that 
seminose  is  identical  with  mannose,  thus  confirming  the  view  of 
the  authors  that  mannose  exists  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  in  the 
form  of  its  anhydride. — ^er,  Berl.  Chem.  Ges,,  xxii,  1165,  May, 

1889.  G.   F.   B. 

5.  On  the  Synthesis  of  Uric  acid. — The  determination  of  the 
constitution  of  uric  acid  analytically  has  promptly  been  followed 
by  its  synthesis.  Although  Horbaczewski  first  produced  this 
substance  artificially  by  fusing  together  urea  and  glycocine,  yet 
the  reaction  was  complicated,  the  yield  small,  and  the  stages 
could  not  be  traced.  Behbbnd  and  Roosen  have  now  succeeded 
in  building  up  this  substance  by  a  series  of  simple  steps  all  clear 
and  distinct  as  to  their  results.  As  the  starting  point,  isobarbi- 
turic  acid  was  employed ;  a  substance  already  synthesized  by 
Behrend  as  follows:  (1)  by  the  action  of  aceto-acetic  ether  upon 
urea,  an  ether  of  /?-uramidocrotonic  acid  is  produced ;  (2)  by 
saponification  with  potash,  the  potassium  salt  of  the  correspond- 
ing acid  is  obtained,  the  acid  itself  splitting  into  its  anhydride 
and  water ;  (3)  this  anhydride  called  methyl-uracil,  when  treated 
with  fuming  nitric  acid,  yields  nitro-uracil-carbonic  acid ;  (4)  this, 
on  boiling  with  water,  loses  a  molecule  of  carbon  dioxide  and 
produces  nitro-uracil ;  and  (5)  nitro-uracil  by  reduction  with  tin 
and  hydrogen  chloride,  gives  partly  amido-uracil  and  partly  iso- 
barbituric  acid.  By  the  action  of  bromine  water,  isobarbituric 
acid  is  oxidized  to  iso-dialuric  acid,  the  ureide  of  dioxy-pyrora- 

NH-CHOH 

comic  acid,  CO      ^<CoH '     "^^^  ^^  heating  the  isodialuric  acid 

NH-C 
with  an  equal  weight  of  urea  and  six  times  its  weight  of  sulphuric 
acid  on  a  water  bath  for  five  minutes,  the  uric  acid  falls,  as  a 
reddish  crystalline  powder,  which  becomes  white  after  washing, 
dissolving  in  potash  solution  and  reprecipitating.  The  yield  is 
about  30  to  32  per  cent  of  the  theoretical.  The  artificial  uric 
acid  is  identical  in  its  properties  wath  the  natural  product.  This 
synthesis  therefore  confirms  the  constitution   of  uric  acid  given 

NH-C-NH 
by    Fischer    and    Medicus  Aq      P— NH/^^* — Liebig^s  Anna- 

NH-CO 

leyi^  ccli,  235,  April,  1889.  G.  f.  b. 

6.  Crystallized  Timgsten;  by  Robebt  N.  Riddle.  (Communi- 
cated).— In  an  attempt  made  in  May,  1888,  to  investigate  tung- 
sten alloys  of  iron,  a  mixture  of  powdered  Lake  Superior  hema- 
tite and  tungsten  trioxide  in  proportion  to  yield  when  reduced 
76  per  cent  iron  and  25  per  cent  tungsten,  with  enough  carbon 
to  reduce  them  both  to  metal,  was  put  into  a  graphite  crucible, 
together  with  sufficient  borax  to  flux  the  mass,  and  was  intense!; 
heated  in  a  coke  fire  for  several  hours.    The  fire  was  then  banked, 
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and  the  crucible  allowed  to  cool  gradually  through  the  night. 
The  button,  weighing  about  six  ounces  after  removing  the  slag, 
was  found  to  be  covered  with  small,  very  brilliant  crystalline 
faces.  Pieces  of  the  alloy  were  then  broken  up,  and  digested  for 
several  days,  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid.  The  crystals  unaltered 
and  but  very  slightly  dimmed,  remained  separated  from  the  mass 
of  the  alloy.  Except  on  the  one  face,  the  crystals  were  not  bril- 
liant enough  to  be  measured  by  the  reflecting  goniometer.  Such 
as  could  be  obtained  appeared  to  be  like  trigonal  prisms,  and 
were  inferred  to  belong  to  the  triclinic  system.  Their  hardness 
was  above  7,  so  that  they  easily  scratched  quartz,  and  they  were 
quite  brittle.  Specific  gravity,  15^  to  16.  Color,  steel  gray. 
Analysis  showed  99^  to  98  per  cent  tungsten,  with  trace  to  2  per 
cent  iron.  Carbon  was  probably  present  but  was  not  determined. 
After  pulverizing,  and  heating  for  three  days  with  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  tungsten  was  pot  acted  on,  and  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  contained  no  tungstic  acid.  An  alloy  of  tungsten  with 
nickel  shows  even  more  tendency  to  form  the  crystals  of  tungsten. 
University  of  Peimsylvania. 

1.  lyyfiuence  of  Solar  radiation  on  Electrical  phenomena  in 
the  Atmosphere  of  the  Earth, — Sv.  Arbhenius  concludes,  from  a 
series  of  investigations,  that  the  air  irradiated  by  ultra  violet 
light  conducts  like  an  electrolyte.  On  Peltier's  hypothesis  that 
the  earth  is  charged  negatively  Arrhenius  endeavors  to  explain 
the  electrical  phenomena  of  the  earth  as  the  result  of  solar  radi- 
ation. The  solid  and  liquid  particles  suspended  in  the  air  carry 
the  electricity  which  they  obtain  from  the  earth  by  conduction 
when  the  air  becomes  a  conductor  under  the  influence  of  the  sun's 
rays.  Feeble  electrical  currents  exist  in  the  air  as  a  result  of  this 
carrying  process.  On  cloudy  days  the  fall  of  potential  is  much 
lower  than  on  bright  days.  *  Hail  is  for  the  most  part  negative, 
while  snow  is  occasionally  positive  because  it  occurs  at  periods 
when  the  sun's  action  is  the  weakest.  These  facts  the  author 
thinks  support  his  theory.  The  positive  fall  of  potential  noticed 
in  morning  fogs  he  believes  is  due  to  the  sun  not  having  acted  on 
the  fog.  A  table  of  Quetelet  is  referred  to  which  shows,  from 
many  years'  observations,  that  the  monthly  mean  of  the  strength 
of  atmospheric  electricity  is  the  less  the  greater  the  monthly 
mean  of  the  solar  radiations  measured  by  the  actinometer. 
Thunder  storms  result  from  the  effects  of  solar  radiation,  and  are 
most  frequent  in  hot  countries,  in  the  summer,  and  in  the  after- 
noons. The  lagging  of  the  maximum  occurrence  of  thunder- 
storms behind  the  maximum  of  solar  radiation  the  author 
attributes  to  the  time  required  for  the  charge  and  the  coalescence 
of  individual  drops.  Cyclonic  storms,  occurring  at  night  and  in 
winter,  are  supposed  to  be  brought  from  southern  regions.  The 
yearly  and  daily  periods  of  atmospheric  electricity  are  in  accord- 
ance with  this  theory.  Since  the  greater  part  of  the  active  solar 
radiation  is  absorbed  in  the  upper  regions,  these  must  conduct 
better  than  the  lower  layers  of  air.  Since  these  upper  layers  of 
air  are  moving  strongly  from  west  to  east  round  the  earth,  a  con- 
.ductor  would  be  obtained  under  the  influence  of  the  sun's  rays 
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which  would  rotate  about  a  magnet — the  earth.  By  unipolar  in- 
duction electromotive  forces  must  be  set  up  which  would  drive 
the  electricity  in  the  higher  atmosphere  from  the  equator  to  the 
pole.  The  aurorae  boreales  and  the  daily  variations  of  terrestrial 
magnetism  would  be  referred  to  these  phenomena. — PhU.  3lag., 
July,  1889. — Meteor.  Zeitschrift,  v,  297,  1888.  J.  t. 

8.  Disruptive  discharges  in  gases, — M.  Wolp  concludes  from 
his  investigations  that : 

(1)  The  electrical  force  required  for  disruptive  discharge  in  dif- 
ferent gases,  between  spheres  of  5  cm.  radius  at  a  distance  of 
O'l  cm.,  increases  with  the  pressure  of  the  gas  between  1  and  9 
atmospheres. 

(2)  The  increase  of  electrical  force  for  an  increase  of  pressure  up 
to  one  atmosphere  is  for  simple  gs^ses,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitro- 
gen and  atmospheric  air,  inversely  proportional  to  the  'mean 
wave-length  of  the  gas  molecule. 

(3)  With  carbonic  acid  gas  the  product  of  the  increase  of  elec- 
trical force,  for  one  atmosphere  increase  of  pressure,  into  the  mean 
wave-length  is  noticeably  smaller  (about  one-half)  than  with  sim- 
ple gases. 

(4)  One  or  more  discharges  are  needed  before  the  normal  resist- 
ance of  the  gas  is  reached.  The  resistance  also  is  smaller  in 
comparison  with  that  of  later  discharges  the  higher  the  pressure 
of  the  gas. — Ann,  der  Physik  und  Chemie^  No.  6,  1889,  pp.  306- 
315.  J.  T. 

9.  Selective  reflection  of  Metals, — H.  Rubens  has  carried  out 
at  Strassburg  and  in  Berlin  under  Kundt  a  research  upon  this  sub- 
ject. Tlie  apparatus  consisted  of  a  spectroscope,  the  eye-piece 
of  which  was  replaced  by  a  bolometer.  By  a  mechanical  arrange- 
ment a  standard  lamp  could  replace  the  metallic  mirrors  from 
which  the  light  was  reflected,  and  thus  a  comparison  could  l»e 
made,  the  lamp  being  placed  m  the  position  of  its  virtual  image. 
The*  ratio  of  the  heat  niensures  gave  the  selective  absorptiv)n  of 
the  mirror  under  examination  for  the  wave-length  A. 

The  following  table  exiiibits  the  results  : 


Silver. 

1 

Gold. 

1 

Coj)per. . 

Iron. 

Nickel. 

0-45  u 

870 

43-4 

53-0 

58-7 

61-7 

0-50  " 

«8-3 

5G-1 

54-8 

57-7 

610 

0-55  "  _ 

00-3 

7M 

70-0 

5G-i 

62-1 

0-60  " 

92-7 

80-5 

77-7 

57  G 

63-4 

0-65  " 

93-3 

85-3 

80-7 

59  6 

65-8 

0-70  " 

94-5 

90-3 

83-3 

61-4 

67-8 

0-80  " 

95-2 

92-4 

85-4 

63-6 

70-4 

0-90  '• 

95-8 

95-2 

87-3 

G4-7 

731 

1-00  " 

90-5 

9r,-8 

88-9 

690 

77-4 

1-16  " 

97-0 

97-3 

89-5 

72-3 

80-4 

1-40  " 

97-4 

97-0 

91-3 

74-3 

81-7 

1-65  " 

97-7 

97-0 

930 

78-4 

83-9 

2-00  " 

97-3 

95-4 

93-9 

80-5 

84-5 

2-3  to  2-7 /z 

97-0 

89-0 

95-0 

86-6 

88-0 

ttt^^k  9*9  It 

98-3 

84-2 

96-4 

89-6 

91-7 

Physik  und  Chemie^  No.  6,  1889,  pp.  249-268.     j.  t. 
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77ie  Tertiary  Volcanoes  of  the  Western  Isles  of  Scotland  ; 
Prof.  John  W.  Judd,  Q.  J.  Geol.  Soc,  Jan.  9,  1889. — ^A 
f  notice  of  this  important  paper  by  Prof.  Judd,  prepared  from 
ibstract  of  it  in  the  Geological  Magazine  of  February  last,  is 
lished  on  page  412  of  the  last  volume  of  this  Journal.  The 
)wing  are  additional  facts  from  the  paper.  Prof.  Judd  states 
;  his  memoir  of  1874  was  the  outcome  of  five  years'  of  pei*sonal 
'stigatiou,  and  that  the  region  has  since  been  his  Irequent 
I  of  study.  The  present  paper  reviews  the  opinions  held  be-. 
'  1874,  commends  strongly  the  conclusions  of  Macculloch  with 
rence  to  the  region,  points  out  the  divergences  of  later  writers, 

then  the  results  of  his  own  researches,  confirming  in  the  main 
jculloch's  views.  One  of  the  most  important  points  brought 
in  that  paper  was  the  earliest  establishment  of  the  fact  that 

a  particular  area  there  exists  a  complete  transition  of  granitic 
i  glassy  rock,  both  in  the  acid  and  basic  series,"  that  is,  "  of 
riites  and  gabbros  into  pitchstones  and  tachylytes,"  thus  estab- 
ing  the  true  relation  of  the  so-called  Plutonic  rocks  to  the 
^canic*^ — making  it  in  that  case  a  relation  of  identity  as  regards 
,  and  of  difference,  but  only  small  difference,  in  conditions  of 
itallization.  The  conclusion  was  then  doubted  by  most  geol- 
ita,  and  rejected  by  many ;  but  now  it  is  adopted  by  Prof, 
kie  in  his  memoir  on  the  same  region  and  has  gained  general 
jptance. 

1  the  same  paper  of  1874,  Prof.  Judd  presented  the  conclusion, 
'  sustained  by  Prof.  Geikie,  that  there  were  five  well-marked 
Lers  of  eruption — namely.  Mull,  Ardnamurchan,  Rum,  Skye  and 
Ki1d4 — where  the  eruptions  were  on  a  vast  scale,  attaining 
It  thickness,  with  great  numbers  of  dikes;  "the  largest  of 
ic  intrusive  masses,  especially  the  nearly  horizontal  sheets, 
"list  of  gabbro  and  granite,  while  the  smaller  ones,  the  dikes 

the  peripheral  portion  of  the  great  bosses  and  sheets,  pass 
•  dolerites,  basalts  and  *felstone8'  that  are  exactly  similar  to 

materials  of  the  lava-currents;"  that  **the  basic  intrusions 
I  to  form  wide-spread  sheets,  while  the  acidic  ones  assume 
;e  more  bulky  and  lenticular  forms  for  which  the  name  Mac- 
tes '  has  since  been  proposed  by  Gilbert." 
he  Tertiary  age  and  subaerial  origin  of  the  "Plutonic"  and 
canic  rocks  were  shown  in  the  paper  of  1874,  and  these  points 

have  been  sustained  by  Prof.  Geikie  in  his  memoirs,  the 
s  proving  that  "  many  of  the  rocks  occurring  among  the  Ter- 
les  present  all  the  characters  which  would,  if  found  among 
T  rocks,  cause  them  to  be  classed  as  *  porphy rites,'  *  mela- 
res,' '  diabases.' " 

rof.  Judd  does  not  admit  that  the  evidence  points  to  the  con- 
ion  that  the  acidic  rocks  of  the  Western  Isles  are  of  younger  age 
I  the  more  basic  ones,  and  now  holds  that  the  interval  between 
acidic  and  basic  outflows  has  no  special  importance  as  a  period 
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of  quiescence,  but  that  the  change  was  a  gradual  one.  He  says: 
^'Some  of  the  'felstones'  are  augite-andesites  and  labradorite-an- 
desites,  but  little  more  addle  in  character  than  the  olivine-baaalts 
of  the  great  plateaus ;  and  there  are  abundant  examples  of  lavas 
of  more  or  less  acidic  type  having  been  erupted  from  the  central 
vents  from  time  to  time,  while  the  basalts  were  bein^  ejected. 
But  as  I  have  formerly  shown,  while  the  extremely  liqmd  basalts 
flowed  to  distances  of  40  or  50  miles  from  their  point  of  oriein, 
the  less  fluid  acidic  lavas  seldom  flowed  to  distances  of  more  than 
ten  miles  and  are  consequently  found  confined  to  the  flanks  of  the 
volcanoes  from  which  they  issued.'^ 

The  paper  treats  at  length  of  the  question  whether  the  great 
centers  of  eruptions  were  volcanic  centers  with  subordinate  fis- 
sures of  eruption,  or  merely  regions  of  grouped  dikes,  and  sus- 
tains, as  before,  the  former  of  these  conclusions.  He  refers  to  the 
eruptions  of  Hawaii  as  favoring  the  view  that  very  small  angles 
of  flow  are  the  ordinary  method  with  basaltic  lava^treams.  These 
angles  over  Mt.  Loa  and  Eilauea  vary,  in  general,  from  seven  de- 
grees to  one,  and  on  Oahu  and  Kauai,  in  the  deep-cat  gorges, 
usually  from  five  degrees  to  one,  and  less  than  one. 

2.  On  the  Oenus  Tubicaulia  of  CoUa ;  by  Dr.  G.  Stenzbl, 
Prof.  Realgymnasium  at  Breslau.  50  pp.  4to,  with  7  plates, 
Mitth.  Museum,  Dresden,  8th  Heft.  Cassel,  1880,  (Theodor  Fis- 
cher).— This  memoir  is  a  full  discussion  of  the  fossil  tree-ferns  of 
the  TuhicatdU  type,  both  historical  and  descriptive,  and  a  defining 
of  species  and  genera  pertaining  to  it.  The  Tuhicaulis  Solenites 
of  Cotta,  a  Permian  species,  is  illustrated  by  transverse  sections 
on  plates  1  and  2,  and  species  of  other  genera  on  the  following 
plates.  The  genera  differ  in  the  characters  of  the  internal  leaf- 
stems  with  their  leaf-bundles.  The  genus  Asterochlsena  of  Corda 
includes  the  Devonian  species  Asteropteris  NovaboracensU  of 
Dawson.  Other  genera  described  are  Zygopteris  and  Anachorop- 
teris  of  Corda.  The  earliest  species  are  two  of  Asterochlsena  in 
the  Devonian ;  the  larger  number  occur  in  the  Permian. 

3.  Faune  du  Calcaire  d^Erbray  {Loire  Inferieure)^  par 
CuAKLEs  Bakrois.  348  pp.  4to,  with  17  plates.  Mem.  de  la 
Soc.  Geol.  du  Nord,  Tome  iii,  April,  1889. — M.  Barrels,  after  a 
Btratigraphical  account  of  the  region,  gives  detailed  descriptions 
of  '200  species  of  fossils,  with  a  critical  discussion  of  many  ques- 
tions that  come  up  in  connection  with  them.  The  faunas  of  other 
Devonian  regions  of  Europe  are  also  brought  into  comparison,  so 
that  the  work  has  geologically  a  continental  importance.  The 
relations  to  the  American  Devonian,  with  which  he  is  familiar,  an? 
also  considered.     The  figures  on  the  seventeen  plates  are  excellent. 

4.  Notes  on  Epidote  and  Hanksite :  by  Dr.  C.  Bodewig. 
(Communicated). — Epidote.  The  epidote  which  I  bought  last 
summer  at  Manitou  Springs  at  the  foot  of  Pike's  Peak  offered  at 
first  sight  nothing  worth  publishing.  A  closer  investigation 
showed  that  we  have  here  the  interesting  case  of  a  normally  devel- 
oped epidote.*     While  the  epidote  of  other  localities  is  developed 

*  Artiui  has  recently  described  similar  crystals  from  Elba. — Eds. 
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in  the  directioD  of  the  ortho-axis,  that  of  Pike's 
Peak  shows  a  prismatical  development.  It  occurs 
with  calcite  on  a  base  of  altered  pyroxene  or  am- 
phibole.  The  crystals  are  2-5°""  in  length  and 
breadth,  and  though  the  planes  do  not  allow  of 
accurate  measurements,  the  latter  are  sufficient  to 
identify  the  planes.  The  figure  shows  the  habit 
of  the  crystal,  which  is  a  twin,  with  a  as  the  twin- 
ning plane.  The  planes  identified  are  a  (100,  TJ, 
c  (001,  M),  1/(210),  m(110,  z  of  most  authors), 
6(101),  I  (102),  N  (304),  r  (101),  /  ^201),  n  (111), 
q  (221).     Some  of  the  measured  angles  are  : 


Calc. 

Meas. 

Calc. 

Meas. 

IlO  A  110=109"  66' 

109"  50' 

100^403=64"  29' 

64'  14' 

Too  A  210=  36     29i 

35     26 

100^111  =  69      4 

69     13 

001^001=  50    46 

50     50   twin 

111^111=41     52 

41     57 

101  vv  100=  30     23 

29     54 

001 /s  111  =  75     11 

75     27i 

100-^101=  63    42 

63     25 

001  A  221  =  89    42 

89    54 

Ha:nksite. — ^A  pyramidal  crystal  with  polished  planes,  and  in 
habit  resembling  figure  1  on  p.  66  of  the  last  volume  of  this 
Journal,  gave  the  axial  ratio  a;o=l :  1*00564,  and  the  following 
measurements : 

Meas.  Calc.  Meas.  Calc. 

00  (pyr.)=*44''  31'  wo=67"  44'        67°  44^ 

00  =49    15i        49°  16'  ms=2^     12  23     17J 

With  HCl  the  substance  effervesces;  the  solution  tested  with 
BaClj,  gave  only  a  comparatively  small  precipitate  of  BaSO^.  A 
new  chemical  investigation  of  the  bright  crystals  may  therefore 
be  necessary.  The  only  one  in  my  possession  is  not  pure  enough 
for  a  chemical  analysis. 

6.  Flattnerite  from  Idaho ;^  by  J.  D.  Hawkins  and  Edwin  N. 
Hawkins.  (Communicated). — In  the  early  part  of  June,  Mr.  A. 
Chanute,  Vice-President  of  the  Globe  Smelting  and  Refining 
Co.,  collected  a  specimen  of  plattnerite  from  the  '*  As  You 
Like  "  Mine,  near  W  allace,  Shoshone  Co.,  Idaho,  which  he  gave 
to  us  for  examination  and  analysis.  The  specimen,  of  the  size  of 
a  large  duck's  ^%%y  was  superficially  coated  with  limonite,  and 
was  of  a  nodular  structure;  color  iron-black,  streak  chestnut- 
brown.  The  fracture  was  uneven,  and  showed  a  dense  structure ; 
hardness  between  5*5  and  6,  fusibility  2,  and  very  easily  reducible 
to  metallic  lead.  The  mean  of  three  close  determinations  of  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  mineral  in  powder  was  7*25.  This  specific 
gravity  seems  to  be  more  in  accordance  with  the  specific  gravity 
of  Massicot  (8*0)  than  that  given  by  Wheeler  (9*46).  Two  anal- 
yses, on  1  and  0*5  grams  respectively  gave  the  following  results : 

PbOa             90  99  9103 

ZdO                    07  (07) 

i  SiO.  2-68 

\  AUO3  -28                 ^  ^ " 

Fe«0,              5-69  5-86 


Insoluble  in  HCL.        2*96 


99-71  99-96 

*  Compare  p.  79  of  the  July  number. 
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The  SpecJItaec  was  foand  in  a  fissare  vein  in  quartzite  rock,  IW 
feet  below  the  surface.  As  all  tbe  lead  oi  the  Burroundiog 
OOUDtry  exists  aa  galniiile,  the  conclusion  seerus  to  follow  thai  tM 
mineral  i«  a  direct  alteration  from  tho  sulphide. 

labcnatarj  of  The  Qlobe  Smelting  and  ReSniag  Co.,  Julf  18,  IBHS. 

e.  I%«  Minfrals  of  Xea  South  Wales,  tie.,  by  A.  Litm- 
«Il>afl,  M.A.,  F.B.S.  320  pp.  8vo.  London,  lesS,  {Trflbner  A 
Co.). — A  thoraugh,  well  digested  work  on  local  mineralogy  saA 
M  PrbfesBor  Livenidge  faH  given  u  is  of  great  valae  to  tbc 
mineralogioal  stndent.  The  author  has  alre^y  pabli^ed  twft 
earlier  memoin  on  this  BBbjeet,  but  tbis  third  edition  has  a  mnch 
wider  loope  and  oonstitntea  an  independent  work.  The  aobjecte 
of  the  metala,  as  gold,  niver,  ooppOT,  tin,  are  treated  with 
npeoial  fnllneH  ana  have  more  uiaa  a  local  interest.  Tbe 
utbor  has  also  inolnded  the  resnlts  of  hia  own  originat  work  mi 
many  of  tbe  speoies.  A  lai^  and  well  ezeoated  ooTorod  mineral 
map  forms  the  ironttepieoe  to  this  antunallv  handsome  volam& 

7.  MfffUh  Annuai  Report  </  the  SteUe  jRneraloffiat  of  CaU- 
fornia,  tor  the  year  ending  October  1,  1888.  Wiluax  mblak, 
Jr.,  State  Mineralogist.  948  pp.  Bvo,  Saoramento,  1688. — Tbe 
present  issne  is  the  most  extended  of  the  series,  and  gives  a  detukd 
account  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  State,  arranged  aooording 
to  counties.  The  namber  of  lu^eots  notioad  will  ^  appreciated 
from  the  fact  tbst  an  index  of  SO  pages  is  needed  to  record  the 
names  of  the  different  Enines,  mills,  etc.,  which  are  mentioned  is 
the  volume. 

III.     Botany  and  Zoology. 

).  BeitrUge  xnr  Kenntnisg  der  OxidationeaorgSnge  in  leieitden 
Zelkn  ;  by  Professor  Ppkfper,  of  Leipzig,  pp.  141,  (from  ihe 
iiftL-eiith  vol.  of  the  Abhandl.  der  math-phye.  Ulasse  der  Konigl 
Siichnischen  Gesellschaft  der  Wi  seen  sen  alien.  No.  V.  1889.)— 
Professor  Pfeffer  presents  the  results  of  a  systematic  investigt- 
tioii  regarding  the  aclion  on  vegetable  cells,  of  peroxide  of 
hydrogen.  The  experiments  are  characterized  by  his  nsnal  thor- 
oughness and  breadth  of  examination.  He  is  led  to  believe  that 
neither  the  tiubstance  referred  to,  nor  any  similar  substance  furnish- 
ing active  oxygen,  arises  in  living  cells.  The  same  is  true  of  cell- 
sap.  Hence  the  processes  of  oxidation  in  the  living  cell  are 
effected  in  some  other  way  than  by  simple  imbibition  into  tbe 
protoplasm.  e.  l,  g. 

2.  Biiiloijia  Cmitmlt-Atiia-icana,  or  Contributions  to  the 
aowlcdgc  of  the  Fauna  and  Flora  of  Mexico  and  Central  Amer 
U.  Edited  by  F.  Diicane  Godman  aud  Osbert  Salvin.  BoUny. 
htrodaction  (Vol.  I,  pp.  ix-lxi)  by  W,  B.  Hehslet.  Commen- 
iary  r>M  rhe  Introduction  and  Appendix,  (Vol.  1,  pp.  Iiii-lxviii)  by 
iSir  J.  D.  Hooker,  and  Ap|>eiidix  (Vol.  iV,  pp.  117-332)  by  W.  B. 
"Ifmsk'y,  ISHS. — Mr.  Hemsley's  important  addition  to  existing 
mowltidgc  regarding  Geographical  Botany  possesses  a  high  de- 
e  of  interest  to  American  students.     It  contains  analyses  of 
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tics  and  comparisons  which  have  not  before  been  attempted 
y  to  scarcity  of  material.  Although  it  is  impossible  to  give 
n  the  narrow  limits  of  this  review  even  a  partial  idea  of  the 

upon  which  Mr.  Hemsley's  conclusions  are  based,  the  en- 
3r  will  be  made  in  a  future  notice  to  indicate  his  method  of 
sition  and  to  state  the  general  results  which  he  has  reached, 
present  short  mention  can  only  give  a  few  citations  from  Sir 
)h  Hooker's  "  Commentary "  above  referred  to,  in  order  to 
le  two  views  relative  to  the  primary  divisions  of  the  vegeta- 
>f  the  globe.  In  contrasting  the  two  views,  it  may  be  well 
3ep  in  mind  the  practical  division  made  by  Mr.  Thiselton , 
,  namely,  into  "  Northern,  Tropical,  and  Southern." 
'.  Hemsley's  Introduction,  with  which  the  Commentary 
,  comprises  about  50  pages.  It  is  devoted  mainly  to  the 
ntation  of  general  statistics  regarding  phanerogamous  vege- 
1,  its  division  into  regions,  and,  especially,  a  contrast  of  the 
ring  plants  of  Mexico  (including  those  of  Central  America) 
those  of  India.  The  approaching  completion  of  Hooker's 
ra  of  British  India"  renders  this  contrast  for  the  first  time 
ble.  The  areas  contrasted  are  within  nearly  the  same 
lels  of  latitude,  namely,  9°  N.  and  36°  N.  but  they  are  sepa- 

by  about  180°  of  longitude,  the  American  80°  to  115°  W., 
Asiatic  70°  E.  to  95°  E. 

these  widely  separated  regions,  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  says  in 
nteresting  commentary  on  Mr.  Hemsley's  work,  "Each  pre- 

ahot  and  moist  tropical,  a  temperate,  and  a  frigid  climate.  It 
possible  to  find  in  the  Old  and  New  Worlds  respectively,  twa 
\  more  similar  as  to  physical  features,  or  in  which  the  vegeta- 
of  their  respective  continents  is  more  fully  represented ;  and 
the  comparison  of  their  floras  shows  that  with  an  almost 

diversity  of  species  genera  and  of  many  natural  orders,  the 
3rtion  of  monocotyledonous  lo  dicotyledonous  plants  is 
y  the  same  in  each ;  that  the  number  of  natural  orders  is 

12  fewer  in  Mexico;  that  the  number  of  species  in  each 
•s  by  only  2000  (11,626  in  Mexico,  13,647  in  India) ;  that  the 
ige  number  of  genera  in  each  order  is  nearly  the  same  in 

(11  in  Mexico  and  13  in  India)  that  the  average  number  of 
es  in  each  genus  even  more  nearly  coincides  (6*4  in  Mexico 
$'0  in  India),  and  more  singular  still,  that  the  percentage  of 
mic  species  in  each  differs  by  only  2  per  cent.  It  is  instruc- 
to  observe  that  these  marked  resemblances  in  proportions  do 
rise  out  of  a  resemblance  in  the  elements  from  which  they 
erived  ;  for,  turning  to  the  natural  orders  that  contribute  most 
ly  to  the  Flora  of  each  area,  they  are  very  differently  rep  re - 
d  as  to  the  number  of  species  in  each.  Composita3,  which 
the  first  place  in  the  Flora  of  the  globe  and  of  Mexico,  are 
jed  to  the  sixth  place  in  India.  Leguminosae,  which  are  sec- 
,0  Composite  alone,  are  second  in  both  Mexico  and  India, 
[)rchidacesB,  which  hold  the  third  place  in  the  world  and  in 
CO,  are  first  in  India;  Rubiaceae,  the  fourth  in  the  world  are 
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the  seventh  in  Mexico  and  fifth  in  India ;  grasses  are  fifth  in  the 
world  and  in  Mexico,  but  only  third  in  India.  Descending  in  the 
systematic  scale  to  the  lowest  terms  of  the  series,  the  differences 
between  the  elements  of  the  two  Floras  become  greater  and 
greater  until  genera  are  reached ;  thus  as  Mr.  Hemsley  shows, 
only  25  to  26  per  cent,  of  these  are  common  to  the  two  regions. 
As  yet  data  do  not  sufilce  to  ascertain  the  exact  Dumber  of  species 
common  to  India  and  Mexico,  but  it  may  uot  exceed  600  of  the 
25,273  which  is  approximately  the  sum  of  the  species  of  both 
Floras."  Sir  Joseph  does  not  discuss  the  nature  or  the  origin  of 
these  striking  likenesses  and  unlikenesses,  but  passes  in  his  com- 
mentary to  a  brief  account  of  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  pri- 
mary Floras  of  the  globe.  He  limits  the  primary  botanical 
divisions  of  the  globe  to  two,  the  Tropical  and  the  Temperate, 
and  for  these  primary  divisions  h^  suggests  the  name,  Botanical 
Empires.  The  regions  '*  next  in  importance  to  the  two  primary 
are  in  my  view  seven, — two  north  temperate,  of  the  Eastern  or 
Old,  and  Western  or  New  World,  respectively ;  two  tropical,  co^ 
responding  to  the  above ;  and  three  south  temperate  (America, 
Africa,  and  Australia)."  For  these  regions  he  proposes  the  term 
Kingdom.  With  regard  to  "  the  exact  geographical  limitations 
of  any  of  these  seven  botanical  areas,  such  are  possible  only 
where  geographical  features  present  insuperable  obstacles  to  the 
further  spread  of  the  plants  that  characterize  them.  Where  two 
are  conterminous,  there  is  always  a  neutral  ground,  often  a  very 
broad  one,  and  this  neutral  ground  may  itself  present  a  Flora 
which  may  be  regarded  as  either  tropical  or  temperate." 

Mr.  Ilemslcy  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  same  statistics  before 
him,  proposes  a  different  division.  lie  thinks  it  possesses  certain 
advantages  over  that  suggested  by  Wallace  for  the  distribution 
of  animals: — these  regions  are  the  following, — (1)  Northern,  (2) 
Neotropical,  (3)  Palaeotropical,  (4)  Andine,  (5)  Cape,  (6)  Austral- 
ian. "  The  anomalous  Sandwich  Islands  Flora  and  the  fragment- 
ary Antarctic  Flora  would  be  unattached  in  this  as  in  the  other." 

Mr.  Hemsley  has  given  in  the  appendix  a  very  valuable  account 
of  the  distribution  of  the  more  prominent  natural  orders,  and 
closes  his  work  by  a  recapitulation  of  the  dominant  features  of 
the  Flora  of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  and  remarks  on  its 
probable  derivation.     To  them  we  hope  to  recur  later.      g.  l.  g. 

.3.  A  Hand-book  of  Crypioqamic  Botany ;  by  Aijj'Red  W. 
Bennett,  M.A.,  B  Sc,  Lecturer  on  Botany  at  St.  Thomas's  Hos- 
pital, and  George  Murray,  Senior  Assistant  Dept.  Botany  Brit- 
ish Museum.  472  pp.,  12mo,  with  378  illustrations.  London, 
1889.  (London  and  New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.) — This 
small  Hand-book  covers  all  departments  of  cryptogamic  botany. 
The  parts  on  Vascular  Cryptogams,  Muscinese,  Algae  and  Schizo- 
pliycoic  are  by  iMr.  Bennett,  and  those  on  Fungi,  Mycetozoa  and 
Schizomycetes  by  Mr.  Murray;  but  the  authors  hold  themselves 
*'  severally  responsible  for  the  whole  contents  of  the  volume.'' 

This  compact,  well  printed  volume  contains  a  mass  of  details 
on  the  difterent  orders  of  cryptogams,  which  will  make  it  a  val- 
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nable  reference  book  for  instructors  and  higher  students.  But 
the  somewhat  encyclopaedic  arrangement  and  lack  of  what  may 
be  called  general  perspective  make  it  unsuited  to  the  large  class 
of  students  whose  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  elementary.  The 
chief  xnerit  of  the  work  is  in  the  unusually  full  account  of  AlgaB 
which  are  copiously  illustrated.  The  part  on  Fungi  is  a  conden- 
sation of  other  well-known  treatises,  and  the  condensation  has 
been  carried  so  far  that  this  portion  of  the  work  seems  to  be 
crowded  into  a  space  quite  disproportionate  to  its  relative  impor- 
tance. The  attempt  of  the  authors  to  reform  the  terminology  in 
common  use  on  the  basis  of  conformity  to  what  they  assume  to 
be  the  rules  of  English  etymology,  is  by  no  means  to  be  com- 
mended. To  let  well  enough  alone  should  be  the  rule  in  science 
as  elsewhere.  w.  g.  f. 

4.  JBcUhymetric  conditions  as  to  growing  corals  and  other  species 
of  THzard  and  Macclesfield  Banks^  in  the  China  Sea^  by  Com- 
mander W.  U.  Moore,  R.  N.  and  P.  W.  Bassett-Smith,  Esq., 
Surgeon  R.  N. — The  facts  here  cited  are  from  a  Report  from  the 
Hydrographic  Department  of  the  Admiralty,  published  in  March 
last.  On  the  Tizard  bank  it  was  found  that  live  corals  in  blocks, 
and  of  more  or  less  vigorous  growth,  occurred  as  far  as  a  depth 
of  13  fathoms;  and  in  small  fragments,  as  far  down  as  32 
fathoms ;  but  at  greater  depths  than  this,  no  evidence  of  living 
corals  was  obtained  with  the  dredge  and  swabs  used,  which 
"  might  drag  over  low  blocks  of  Astraea  or  Porites  without  de- 
taching species."  **A  living  specimen  of  Astraea  was  found  in 
one  of  the  deepest  parts  of  the  lagoon  at  a  depth  of  45  fathoms, 
amongst  fine  green  sand." 

Where  the  section  of  soundings  was  through  a  part  of  the  ele- 
vated rim  of  reef,  which  reached  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  or 
when  it  was  near  such  a  part,  a  steep  declivity  was  found  some- 
where on  the  slope  between  7  and  30  fathoms.  The  lagoon  banks 
were  apparently  crowned  with  dead  coral ;  the  floor  was  covered 
with  sand,  and  the  slope  down  to  it  was  very  gradual. 

On  the  Macclesfield  bank,  coral  was  found  living  as  far  down  the 
slope  as  44  fathoms ;  it  may  extend  farther,  as  the  work  was  here 
suspended.  There  is  no  steep  declivity  at  a  moderate  depth  as 
in  the  Tizard  bank,  but  there  is  an  extraordinary  drop  between 
65  and  115  fathoms. 

5.  The  Coral  Beefs  of  the  Hatcaiian  Islands  ;  by  A.  Agas- 
siz.  Pp.  121  to  168  of  vol.  xvii  of  Bulletin  Mus.  Comp.  Zool. 
Harvard  College,  with  13  plates.  Cambridge,  April,  1889. — In 
this  paper  Mr.  Agassiz  discusses  the  character  of  the  Coral  reefs, 
the  elevated  reefs,  and  the  results  of  deep  borings  in  the  Hawaiian 
group.  His  views  and  conclusions  are  an  important  contribution 
to  the  subject  of  the  origin  of  Coral  reefs  and  islands. 

6.  The  Fisheries  and  Fishery  Industries  of  the  United  States, 
Prepared  through  the  co5peration  of  the  Commissioner  of  Fisheries 
and  the  Superintendent  of  the  Tenth  Census,  by  G.  Browne 
Goods,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  staff 
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of  AssociatioDs:  Section  Y.  JBMaty  and  Methods  o/ the  ^Uheriet, 
in  two  volames  with  an  atlas  in  quarto  of  255  plates,  Yolome  ii,  882 
pp.,  4to.  Washington,  1 887. — ^The  two  qoarto  volnmes  just  issaed, 
one  of  plates,  bear  the  date  1887,  in  wniob  year  they  were  resdy 
for  the  printers,  and,  like  vol.  i,  were  therefore  prepared  andier  tbe 
active  cooperation  and  superintendence  of  the  late  Commissioner 
Spencer  F.  Baird,  whose  name  is  at  the  head  of  the  title  paee. 
Tne  associate  authors  with  Mr.  Goode  in  tbe  preparation  of  tbe 
volumes  of  Section  V,  are  nineteen  in  number,  all  able  in  their  de- 
partments. The  subjects  treated  in  the  volume  just  issued  are 
the  Whale  Fishery,  the  Blackfish  and  Porpoise  Fisheries,  tbe 
Seal  and  Sea-Otter  Industries,  the  Turtle  and  Terrapin  Fisheries, 
the  Crab,  Lobster,  Crayfish,  Rook-Lobster,  Shrimp  and  Prawn 
Fisheries,  the  Leech  Industry  and  Trepang  Fishery,  and  the 
Sponge  Fishery  and  Trade. 

The  Fish  Commission  has  done  a  great  work  for  the  variooa 
indastries  represented,  and  incidentally  a  great  work  for  science 
in  the  explorations  of  the  ocean's  depths  and  their  species.  It  is  a 
department  in  which  economical  and  scientific  investigations  neces- 
sarily go  hand  in  hand,  and  its  results  are  vastly  more  important 
than  is  generally  appreciated. 

7.  Darwinism:  an  exposition  of  the  Theory  of  Natural  Selec- 
tion, with  some  of  its  applications ;  by  Alfbxd  Kussxix  Waixack, 
LL.D.,  F.L.S.,  etc.,  404  pp.,  12mo,  with  maps  and  illustrations. 
London  and  New  York,  1880  (Macmillan  &  Co.). — Dr.  Wallace, 
who  shares  with  Darwin  the  credit  of  first  bringing  forward  and 
illustruting  the  principle  of  Natural  Selection,  is  the  best  exponent 
of  the  subject  living.  His  own  travels  and  observations  over  all 
tbe  world  have  given  him  a  fund  of  facts  in  all  departments  of 
science  which  his  familiarity  with  species,  and  clear-sighted  vis- 
ion, enable  him  to  use  to  great  advantage  in  the  illustration  of 
the  subject.  On  some  important  points  he  diverges  from  Darwin, 
and  this  renders  the  work  more  discriminating  and  of  much 
greater  interest.  Tbe  enquirer  as  to  evolution,  desiringto  know 
what  it  is,  and  where  it  tends,  should  begin  with  Dr.  irVallace's 
work. 

lY.    Astronomy. 

1.  Researches  on  the  Spectrtim^  Visible  and  Photographic^  of 
the  Great  Nebula  i?)  Orion, — Mr.  IIuggins  has  communicated  to 
the  Koyal  Society,  in  his  own  name  and  that  of  Mrs.  Huggins, 
some  important  observations  upon  the  spectrum  of  the  nebula  in 
Orion.  In  1882  he  described  a  new  bright  line  in  a  photographic 
spectrum  of  the  nebula,  to  which  he  assigned  a  wave-lengtn  of 
about  3780.  Owing  to  the  necessity  of  using  a  wide  slit  a  more 
exact  value  could  not  be  given. 

On  the  5th  February,  1888,  be  photographed  the  spectrum  with 
a  narrow  slit  and  found  the  same  line  and  a  pair  of  less  conspic- 
uous lines  on  tbe  less  refrangible  side  of  the  strong  line.  The  con- 
tinuous spectra  due  to  two  of  the  four  bright  stars  or  the  trapez- 
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.re  also  present ;  across  which  are  at  least  four  groups  of 
.  lines  of  which  the  greater  number  can  be  traced  into  the 
i  for  some  little  distance  from  the  stellar  spectra.  Mr. 
ins  is  led  to  infer  that  the  stars  of  the  trapezium  are  not 
Uy  projected  on  the  nebula  but  are  physically  bound  up 
t  and  are  very  probably  condensed  out  of  the  gaseous  mat- 
the  nebula ;  also  that  the  nebula  as  a  whole  may  not  be  at 
mce  from  us  greater  than  that  which  we  should  attribute  to 
tars  if  they  occurred  alone  in  the  heavens, 
the  28th  of  February  of  this  year  he  obtained  another  pho- 
)h,  using  a  narrow  slit,  and  was  astonished  not  to  find  the 
r  line  near  3730.  He  found,  however,  the  pair  that  was  on 
?s  refrangible  side  of  it,  and  two  other  pairs  in  the  more  re- 
ble  region  of  the  spectrum. 

Lockyer,  in  his  Researches  upon  the  Spectra  of  Meteorites, 
ferred  that  of  seven  nebular  lines  then  known  three  belong 
Irogen  and  three  to  magnesium.  One  of  these  latter  lines, 
5005,  is   in    the  visible   spectrum,  and    Mr.   Huggins   has 

a  part  of  Mr.  Lockyer's  inference  by  direct  comparison  of 
agnesium  spectrum  with  that  of  the  nebula.  From  these, 
"oqj  various  observations  of  other  astronomers,  Mr.  Huggins 
ides  '^  that  the  t'emarkable  spectrum  of  the  gaseous  nebulae 
3t  been  produced  by  burning  magnesium.'^  h.  a   n. 

V.     Miscellaneous  Scientific  Intelligence. 

Elizabeth  TTiompaon  Science  JFund. — The  following  circular 
leen  issued  by  the  Trustees  of  this  fund,  of  whom  Dr.  H. 
•wditch  is  President : 

s  fund,  which  has  been  established  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
pson,  of  Stamford,  Connecticut,  "  for  the  advancement  and 
3ution  of  scientific  research  in  its  broadest  sense,"  now 
ats  to  $25,000.  As  accumulated  income  is  again  available, 
ustees  desire  to  receive  applications  for  appropriations  in  aid 
entific  work.  This  endowment  is  not  for  the  benefit  of  any 
epartment  of  science,  but  it  is  the  intention  of  the  trustees 
'e  the  preference  to  those  investigations  which  cajinot  other- 
e  provided  for  ^  which  have  for  their  object  the  advancement 
nan  knowledge  or  the  benefit  of  mankind  in  general,  rather 
:o  researches  directed  to  the  solution  of  questions  of  merely 
importance. 

applications  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
I  ol  Trustees,  Dr.   C.  S.  Minot,   Harvard  Medical  School, 
n,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
s  intended  to  make  new  grants  at  the  end  of  1889. 

The  trustees  are  disinclined,  for  the  present,  to  make  any 

exceeding  five  hundred  dollars  ($500) ;  preference  will  be 

to  applications  for  smaller  amounts. 

The  Assayer^s  Manual:  an  abridged  treatise  in  the  do- 
tic  examination  of  ores,  and  furnace  and  other  artificial 
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products,  by  BRtrso  Krkl;  translated  from  the  German  by  W. 
T,  Brannt,  Second  American  edition,  edited  with  exleuMve 
additions  by  F,  Lynwood  Gasrihon.     354  pp.  five.     Phila-Ul- 

Ehia,  18S0,  (ilenry  Carey  Baird  ifc  Co.)- — This  standard  and  well 
nown  work  on  assaying  appears  now  in  its  second  Americao 
edition,  increased  iu  completeness  and  value  by  the  large  amonot 
of  new  and  useful  matter  added  by  the  editor.  It  gives  a  clear 
and  concise  statement  of  the  methods  employed  in  assaying. 
Tlie  first  quarter  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  a  general  discussion 
of  the  mechanical  manipulations,  the  chemical  processes,  assaif 
furnaces,  implements  and  reagents,  and  the  remainder  gives  the 
special  methods  applicable  to  the  different  metals.  The  fienres 
are  models  of  clearness  and  the  whole  execution  reflects  credit 
upon  the  publishers  as  well  as  upon  the  editor. 

Cukilogiie  nr  Foesil  Fiahes  of  tbe  Brltiah  Uiig 
mobranchii  by  Arthur  S,  Wooiiwurii,  F.G.S..  F.i 
London.  1SS9. 

La  i^ouvella  Guinea,  Ille  Notice,  Le  Fleuve  Augusta,  by  Prince  R.  Bonajurl?. 
Ifl  pp.,  with  B  map.  Paris,  I8S7 ;  and  IVe  Notice,  Lo  Gol/e  Huon,  63  pp..  with 
maps. — By  the  same:  Note  on  the  Lsppe  of  Flamurk,  Paris,  1886,  12  pp. 

dluciatloD  at  British  CahuDbia  and  adjaccot  regions,  bv  G.  M.  Dawson  iGeoL 
Hsg.,  Aug.,  issa). 

OBITUARY. 

Jm.ix  Peh.'t,  51.D.,  F.II.S.— Dr.  Percy,  of  the  Roy^l  School 
ot  Mines,  the  diBtiiigaJsIied  metallareist,  author  of  an  invaluable 
series  of  treatises  upon  metallurgy,  died  Jane  19,  I8B9,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-two. 

Makia  Mitchell. — Miss  Maria  Mitchell,  the  astronomer,  died 
at  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  on  the  3eth  of  June,  having  nearly  fin- 
ished her  seventy-first  year.  The  interest  which  her  father,  Mr. 
Wm.  Mitchell,  of  Nantucket,  had  in  mathematics  and  astronomy, 
and  his  telescope,  led  to  the  development  of  similar  tastes  iu  the 
daughter.  From  the  age  of  eighteen  to  thirty-eight  she  was 
librarian  of  the  Nantucket  Athenaeum;  but  her  spare  time  was 
given  to  mathematical  studies  and  astronomical  observations,  and 
in  October,  1847,  she  made  the  discovery  of  a  comet,  for  which 
she  received  a  comet  gold  medal  from  the  King  of  Denmark.  Iu 
her  later  astronomical  work  she  devoted  herself  particularlv  to 
the  study  of  the  Batellites  and  surface  of  Jupiter.  In  1865  iihs 
Mitchell  became  Professor  of  Astronomy  and  Director  of  the  Ob- 
servatory at  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  a  position  she 
held,  with  honor  to  the  institution,  until  January,  1888. 

Miss  Mitchell  wan  early  elected  a  member  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  Boston.  The  degree  of  LL.D. 
was  conferred  on  her  by  Dartmouth  College  in  1852,  and  by 
Columbia  College  in  1887.  On  her  return  from  Europe,  where  she 
went  in  1858  to  see  observatories,  and  met  with  a  welcome  from 
many  astronomers,  she  found  a  welcome  back  in  the  form  of  » 
telescope  purchased  for  her  by  American  friends. 
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r.  XXI. — Notice  of  Gigantic  Homed  Dinosav/tia  from 
the  Cretaceoxis ;  by  Professor  O.  C.  Mabsh. 

^HE  remarkable  r^ptile8  which  the  writer  recently  described, 
placed  in  a  new  family,  the  Ceratopaidm^*  prove  to  be 
re  and  more  wonderful  as  additional  specimens  are  brought 
light.  There  appear  to  be  two  or  three  genera,  and  several 
1-marked  species,  already  discovered,  and  the  object  of  the 
sent  paper  is  to  notice  briefly  some  of  their  characteristic 
tures  80  far  as  investigated. 

Triceratops  harriduSj  gen.  nov. 

The  animal  described  by  the  writer  as  Ceratopa  harridvs^ 
sesses  some  remarkable  characters  not  before  known  in  the 
nosanria.     In  addition  to  the  pair  of  massive  horn-cores  on 

top  of  the  skull,  there  is  a  third  horn-core  on  the  nose. 
is  is  median,  as  in  the  Rhinoceros,  and  is  placed  on  the  end 
:he  nasals,  which  are  firmly  coossified  to  support  it. 
The  edentulous  premaxillaries  are  compressed  anteriorly,  and 

strongly  coossified  with  each  other  and  with  a  third  bone  in 

lit,  which  corresponds  to  the  pre-dentary  bone  below,  the 

ole  forming  a  projecting  beak,  like  that  of  a  tortoise.     Over 

there  was,  evidently,  a  huge  homy  covering,  like  the  beak 

i  bird. 

?he  bone  in  front  of  the  premaxillaries  has  apparently  not 
ore  been  observed  in  any  vertebrate,  and  may  be  called  the 
iral  bone  {os  rostrdle).  It  is  analogous  to  the  pre-nasal 
fication  of  the  pig,  and  of  the  Dinocerata. 
)ther  portions  oi  the  skull  show  features  not  before  seen 
the  Dinosaurm,  There  is  a  huge  occipital  crest,  extending 
kward  and  outward.  In  the  present  specimen,  this  is  bent 
rnward  at  the  sides,  like  the  back  part  of  a  helmet,  thus 
•rding,  in  life,  strong  protection  to  the  neck. 

*Thi8  Journal,  vol.  xxxvi,  p.  477,  December,  1888. 
t  Ihid.,  vol.  xxxvii,  p.  334,  April,  1889. 

M.  Jour.  Sci.— Third  Series,  Vol  XXXVIII,  No.  224.— ^douot,  1889. 
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The  lower  jaws  are  massivey  and  were  united  in  front  by  a 
strong  pre-dentarj  bone.  This  is  pointed  anteriorly,  and  its 
surface  marked  by  vascular  impressions,  showing  that  it  was 
covered  with  horn,  and  fitted  to  meet  the  beak  above. 

The  skull  appears  to  have  been  at  least  two  metres  in  length, 
aside  from  the  nomy  beak.  It  represents  a  genus  distinct  from 
the  type  of  the  family,  which  may  be  ^dled  Trieeraiops, 
This  interesting  specimen,  which  has  recently  been  received 
at  the  Yale  Museum,  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Charles  A. 
Ouemsey  and  Mr.  £.  B.  Wilson,  in  the  Laramie  formation  of 
Wyoming. 

Triceratops  fiaheHai/us^  sp.  nov. 

A  second  specimen  of  still  greater  dimensions  has  since  been 
f oimd  at  another  locality  of  the  same  formation,  by  Mr.  J.  fi. 
Hatcher.  The  skull,  lower  jaws,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  skeleton,  were  found  together.  A  striking  peculiarity  of 
this  skull  is  the  occipital  crest,  which  extends  upward  and 
backward,  like  an  open  fan.  Its  mai^n  was  armed  with  a  row 
of  homy  spikes,  supported  by  separate  ossifications,  some  of 
wliich  were  found  in  position. 

The  skull  as  it  lay  m  the  rock  measured  more  than  six  feet 
in  length,  four  feet  in  width,  and  the  horn-cores  about  three 
feet  in  height.  These  dimensions  far  surpass  any  of  the 
Dinmaxiria  hitherto  known,  and  indicate  to  some  extent  the 
wonderful  development  these  reptiles  attained  before  their 
extinction  at  the  close  of  the  Cretaceous. 

Triceratops  yaleus^  sp.  nov. 

A  much  Huialler  8{)ecie8  is  represented  by  various  remains 
probably  from  the  same  horizon,  in  Colorado.  In  this  species, 
the  nasal  hom-<*ore  is  especially  characteristic.  It  is  cora- 
pn.»8sed  longitudinally,  and  it8  apex  is  })ointed,  and  directed 
well  forwanl.  It  is  on  the  extremity  of  the  nasals,  and  is 
thoroughly  eor)ssified  with  them.  In  front,  at  the  base,  it 
shows  iiuiications  of  union  with  the  premaxillaries,  but  this 
connection  was  slight. 

The  tyiw  specimen  was  found  in  Colorado,  by  Mr.  G.  H. 
KKlridgi*,  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  The  known  remains 
indicati^  an  animal  alnnit  twenty-live  feet  in  length. 

'IMic  bison  like  horn-cores  figured  in  this  Journal  (vol.  xxxiv, 
|).  **V1\\  probably  belong  to  a  menilwr  of  this  group,  as  already 
suggi»sted  by  the  writer.*  They  were  sent  to  nim  from  a 
locality  in  wliich  he  had  himself  collected  Mastodon  remains 
and  other  I  Miocene  fossils.     As  they  agreed  in  all  anatomical 

*  Thift  Journal,  vol.  xxxTii,  pp.  334. 
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characters  with  the  remains  of  cavicom  mammals  from 
that  formation,  they  were  referred  to  the  genus  Bison,  under 
the  name  B.  alticomis.  The  writer  has  since  learned  that 
they  were  found  in  the  Denver  beds,  wliich,  although  regarded 
as  Tertiary,  are  probably  Cretaceous.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, this  well-marked  species  may  be  known  as  Ceratops 
altieomis,  until  additional  remains  make  certain  its  true  nature. 

Nodoaaurua  textilisy  gen.  et  sp.  nov. 

Another  new  member  of  the  Stegosauria,  from  a  lower 
horizon  in  the  Cretaceous,  was  discovered  several  years  since, 
in  Wyoming,  and  is  now  in  the  Yale  Museum.  The  skull  is 
not  known,  but  various  portions  of  the  skeleton  were  secured. 
One  characteristic  feature  in  tliis  genus  is  the  dermal  armor, 
which  appears  to  have  been  more  complete  than  in  any  of  the 
American  forme  hitherto  found.  Tiiis  armor  covered  the 
sides  closely,  and  was  supported  by  the  ribs,  which  were 
especially  strengthened  to  maintain  it.  In  the  present  speci- 
men, portions  of  it  were  found  in  position.  It  was  regularly 
arranged  in  a  series  of  rounded  knobs  in  rows,  and  these  pro- 
tuberances have  suggested  the  generic  name. 

Near  the  head,  the  dermal  ossifieations  were  quite  small,  and 
those  preserved  are  quadrangular  in  form,  and  arranged  in 
rows.  The  external  surface  is  peculiarly  marked  bv  a  texture 
that  appears  interwoven,  like  a  coarse  clotli.  This  has  sug- 
gested the  specific  name,  and  is  well  shown  in  the  cut  below. 


n  of  Sodoaaurua  iextUia,  Marsh.     Natural  size. 


The  fore  limbs  are  especially  massive  and  powerful,  and  are 
much  like  those  of  the  Jurassic  8tegoaauru8.     There  were  Mve 


well-devetoped  digits  in  the  manus,  and  their  terminal  phalanges 
are  more  narrow  than  usual  in  this  group.  The  rilis  are 
T-shaped  in  transverse  section,  and  thus  especially  adapted  to 
support  the  armor  over  them.  The  caudal  vertebne  are  more 
elongate  than  those  of  Stegosaurus,  and  the  middle  caudals 
have  a  median  groove  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  centrum. 

The  animal  when  alive  was  about  thirty  feet  in  length.     The 
known  remains  are  from  the  middle  Cretaceous  of  Wyoming. 
New  Haren,  Coon.,  July  24th,  IB89. 
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Art.  XXII. — Discovery  of  Cretdcemvs  Mammalia.     Part  II ; 
by  Professor  O.  C.  Marsh.    (With  Plates  VII  and  VIII.) 

In  the  last  number  of  this  Journal,  the  writer  announced  the 
liscovery,  in  the  Cretaceous,  of  many  remains  of  Mammalia^ 
md  gave  brief  descriptions,  and  figures,  of  some  of  the  more 
important  forms  secured.*  The  present  article  is  a  continu- 
ition  of  the  same  subject,  and  contains  notices  of  other  new 
species  from  the  same  localities,  together  with  some  additional 
information  in  regard  to  those  first  described.  In  a  future 
article,  the  relations  of  these  various  forms  to  each  other,  and 
to  other  Mesozoic  Mammals  will  be  discussed. 

Cimolomi/8  digona,  sp.  no  v. 

A  species  of  this  genus,  somewhat  larger  than  those  de- 
icribea,  is  represented  by  various  remains,  the  most  character- 
stic  of  which  is  the  tooth  figured  on  Plate  VII,  figures  1-4, 
^hich  may  be  considered  the  type  specimen.  The  crown  is 
ilongate,  rounded  in  front,  and  angular  at  the  posterior  corners. 
Lt  is  apparently  from  the  left  side,  and  has  nme  cones  in  the 
mter  row,  and  ten  in  the  middle  row.  In  the  inner  row,  there 
ire  eleven  cones,  the  posterior  ones  being  minute.  Tlie  square 
jnd  of  the  crown  indicates  that  it  adjoined  another  tooth 
)ebind  it.     This  specimen  is  from  the  I^ramie  of  Wyoming. 

The  remains  now  known  of  this  genus  represent  a  distinct 
:amily,  which  may  be  called  the  Cimolomidai. 

Sdenacodon  brevis,  sp.  no  v. 

A  second  smaller  species  of  this  genus  is  indicated  by  a  num- 
ber of  teeth,  one  of  which  is  figured  on  Plate  VII,  figures  9-12, 
md  may  be  regarded  as  the  type.  This  tooth  is  an  upper 
molar,  apparently  from  the  left  side,  and  the  form  of  its  crown 
is  well  shown  in  the  figures  named.  The  front  of  the  crow^l  is 
pounded  and  narrow,  while  the  posterior  end  is  broad,  and 
slightly  concave,  indicating  another  molar  behind  it.  The  val- 
leys between  the  rows  of  cones  are  less  deep  than  in  the  larger 
species,  a  typical  molar  of  which  is  shown  on  the  same  Plate, 
figures  5-8. 

The  specimens  representing  the  present  species  were  found 
in  Wyoming,  in  the  Laramie. 

*  This  Jounial,  vol.  xxxviii,  pp.  81-92,  plates  ii-v,  July,  1889. 
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Stagodtm  niiar,  geD.  et  sp.  nov. 

The  present  genus  is  based  on  a  number  of  molar  and  pre- 
molar teeth,  some  of  which  were  fonnd  together,  but  may  per- 
tain to  separate  individuals.  The  striking  character  of  all  the 
molar  teetli  secured  is  the  resemblance  of  weir  crowns  to  a  drop 
of  viscous  fluid,  and  this  is  shown  in  the  figure  of  the  type 
specimen,  Plate  YII,  figures  22-25.  This  is  probably  a  lower 
molar,  as  it  has  but  two  fanes.  ^^ 

The  premolar  represented  on  Plate  YII,  figures  17-21,  has 
the  same  seneral  rounded  character,  but  the  form  shows  its 
position.  This  tooth  has  a  portion  of  llie  maxillary  attached 
to  it  It  represents  a  larger  species,  which  may  be  called 
Staaodofi  tumidtis. 

These  remains  evidently  represent  a  distinct  family,  which 
may  be  called  the  StagodofUiaa,  They  are  from  the  Laramie 
of  Wyoming. 

PkUacodon  lumtM,  gen.  et  sp.  nov. 

A  number  of  peculiar  teeth,  very  diminutive  in  size,  have 
been  found  in  the  Laramie.  Although  evidently  mammalian, 
it  is  impossible  at  present  to  make  out  their  exact  aflSnitieB. 
The  three  teeth  represented  on  Plito  VIII,  figures  4r-12,  were 
fonnd  together,  and  apparently  form  a  series  from  one  jaw. 
They  niav  In?  considered  as  tfie  type.  They  resemble  some- 
what, in  lonn,  tlie  flattened  molars  of  Chrysochlons^  but  they 
are  nu>re  prolwihly  premolars.  Their  main  features  are  well 
shown  in  tne  flpires.  They  indicate  an  animal  about  as  large 
as  a  shrew,  and  are  fn>ni  the  Laramie  of  Wyoming. 

OraeoiJon  anceps^  gen.  et  sp.  nov. 

A  nuinlH^r  of  j>eeiiHar  teeth,  mostly  premolars,  represent  a 
very  distinct  irenus,  the  afliiiities  of  wliich  are  doubtful.  The 
tyj>e  six»cinien  is  shown  on  Plat^  VIII,  fifi:ures  13-16.  It  is 
apj>anMitly  a  K»wcr  premolar  in>n\  the  rfght  side,  and  was 
implanteil  hy  two  strong  fangs.  The  crown  consists  of  one 
main  cone,  with  two  small  tul>ercles  behind,  placed  trans- 
yersely,  and  thnn*  in  fn>nt.  Two  of  the  latter  are  in  the  same 
n>w  with  the  main  cone,  and  i>ne  smaller  is  on  the  inner  side. 
The  top  of  the  main  cusp  is  woni,  mostly  on  tlie  outside. 

This  s|H.H»inieii  is  fn>in  the  Liramie  of  Wyoming. 

AUiicoihm  hut  as,  gon.  et  sp.  nov. 

The  i>n»sent  gi^nns,  which  apj^ears  to  be  nearly  allied  io 
Alhnhm  of  the  •lurassic,  is  n^prest*nted  by  a  number  of  teeth, 
seycral  i»f  which  wen*  found  tiigether.     The  upper  molar  shown 
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on  Plate  VIII,  figares  22-26,  may  be  taken  as  the  type.  The 
upper  molars  secured  resemble  the  corresponding  teeth  of 
Auodan^  but  the  cones  are  more  pointed,  and  there  is  no  true 
basal  ridge. 

The  tooth  represented  in  figures  27-31  of  the  same  Plate 
may  pertain  to  the  same  individual  as  the  tjrpe.  The  premolar 
with  three  cones,  represented  in  figures  17-21,  is  referred  to 
the  same  species,  and  may  belong  with  the  type  specimen. 

A  second,  very  diminutive,  species  is  represented  by  several 
teeth  but  little  larger  than  those  of  the  «J  urassic  forms.  The 
type  ha8  a  crown  with  four  cones,  nearly  equal.  This  species 
may  be  called  AlUumUm  vurmlMs,  All  the  Known  remains  of 
this  genus  were  found  in  Wyoming,  in  the  Laramie. 

These  fossils  evidently  belong  to  the  family  named  by  the 
writer,  the  AUodontid<B^  which  includes  the  American  genus 
AUodon^  and  Bolodan  from  the  Jurassic  of  England. 

Halodon  formosus^  sp.  nov. 

A  diminutive  species,  apparently  of  this  genus,  is  represented 
by  several  specimens,  of  wnich  the  fourth  premolar  ngured  on 
Plate  VIII,  figures  36-39,  may  be  taken  as  the  type.  The 
crown  of  this  tooth  is  very  low,  and  elongate.  There  are 
eight  ridges  on  the  outer  side,  and  twelve  tuoercles  along  the 
upper  margin,  the  two  anterior  and  the  two  posterior  ones 
having  no  ndges  connected  with  them. 

The  lower  incisor  represented  on  the  same  Plate,  figures  32- 
35  probably  belongs  to  this  species. 

Tne  known  specimens  are  irom  the  Laramie  of  Wyoming. 

Didelphops  (Didelphodon). 

The  name  Didelphodmij  proposed  by  the  writer  in  Part  I, 
for  a  genus  of  mammals  allied  to  the  modem  opossums,  proved 
to  be  essentially  pre-occupied,  and  was  changed  in  the  errata  to 
Dideiphops,  A  specimen  of  this  genus,  apparently  beloiieing 
to  D.  vorax^  has  one  character  that  distinguishes  it  strongly  from 
the  genus  Didelphys,  The  palate  is  perforated  by  a  large 
median  aperture.  This  is  not  due  to  iinj>erfect  ossification,  as 
seen  in  the  palate  of  the  opossum,  and  other  existing  marsupials, 
but  the  opening  has  a  weU-detined  thickened  margin.  This 
orifice  appears  to  have  been  functional,  and  may  represent  the 
posterior  nares.  If  functional,  the  vacuities  in  recent  forms 
areprobably  remnants  of  the  same  cavity. 

'Tne  allied  genus  Cimolestes  may  be  distinguished  from 
Didelphys  by  uie  fact  that  the  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  form 
a  continuous  series,  there  being  no  diastema. 
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The  foBsils  here  briefly  noticed  are  from  the  same  horizon  in 
the  Laramie  as  those  previoiiBly  described  b^  the  writer.  Most 
of  them  are  from  the  same  localities  which  have  been  yen- 
carefully  explored  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Hatcher  and  party.  In  thig 
work,  important  aid  has  been  rendered  by  Dr.  C.  £.  Beecher, 
assistant  m  the  Yale  Museum. 

New  Haveiif  OonD.,  July  S5th,  1889. 


Explanation  of  Plates. 


Platb  vn. 


Figures  1-4. — Upper  molar  tooth  of  Cimohmft  digdnat  Marsh. 
Figures  6-8. — Upper  molar  of  Selenaoodon  firagiUSj  Marsh. 
Figures  9-12. — Uppor  molar  of  Seknaeodon  hreviB^  Marsh. 
Figures  13-16 — Premolar  of  Cimottnnya  digtma. 
Figures  17-21.— Upper  premolar  of  Stagodtm  kmUduB,  Marsh. 
Figures  22-25. — Lower  molar  of  Stagodtm  nitar.  Marsh. 
FiGUKKS  20-29. — Vp^r  mcisoT  ot  Dipriodon  robustuSj  Marsh. 

Plate  VHI. 

FKiURES  1-3. — Lower  incisor  of  Selemicodon  brttvis. 

Fkjures  4-6. — Tootli  of  Platacodon  nanw.  Marsh. 

FiuuREH  7-9. — Tooth  of  Platacodon  nanus. 

Figures  10-12.— Tootli  of  Platacodon  nanus. 

Figures  13-16. — Ijower  premolar  of  Oracodon  aneepn,  Marsh. 

Fkjitres  17-21. — Upper  premolar  of  AUacodon  lenius^  Marsh. 

FidiiREH  22-2(>. — Upi)er  molar  of  AUacodon  lentua. 

Figures  27-31.— Upper  molar  of  AUacodon  lentus. 

Figures  32-35. — liower  incisor  of  llatodon  fomiosuSy  Marsh. 

Figures  30-39. — Lower  premolar  of  Uatodon  formotms. 

Note. — The  lijrures  enlarged  from  natural  size  have  the  increase  given  iu 
diumeiers  over  each  cut. 
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Art.  XXIII. — On  the  FeasihUity  of  Eatahlishing  a  Lighi^wave 
as  the  Ultimate  Standard  of  Length ;  by  Albebt  A. 
MiCHELSON  and  Edw.  W.  Morley. 

In  the  problem  of  making  a  light  wave  a  practical  standard 
of  length,  it  is  desirable  to  use  as  an  intermediate  standard  a 
metal  bar  bearing  two  plane  surfaces  at  the  greatest  distance 
apart  at  which  interference  (between  two  pencils  having  this 
difference  of  path)  is  ^curately  measurable.  Some  preliminary 
experiments  have  shown  that  in  the  case  of  the  green  mercuir 
wave  the  distance  may  be  a  fourth  of  a  meter.  To  keep  well 
within  limits,  however,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  an  intermediate 
standard  one-eighth  of  a  meter  long  is  entirely  practicable. 
Such  a  distance  will  contain  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  waves. 
The  fractions  of  a  wave  present  no  especial  diflScalty ;  but  to 
find  the  whole  number  when  it  is  so  large  is  not  so  simple  a 
matter. 

The  following  plan  has  been  adopted  and  it  is  believed  that 
by  its  means  the  cnances  of  error  are  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

A  series  of  intermediate  measures  were  constructed  alike  in 
all  respects  save  that  the  distances  between  the  two  planes  were 
made  very  nearly  2"",  2"^^  2"*,  2-^,  2^  of  a  meter. 

A  description  of  one  of  these  will  answer  for  all.  It  consists 
of  a  brass  bar  provided  with  two  sets  of  brass  studs  against 
which  are  pressed  by  spiral  springs  two  silvered  glass  pieces 
two  cm.  square  and  about  0*6  cm.  thick.  The  reflection  takes 
place  from  the  front  surface,  and  the  distance  between  these 
surf  aces  was  adjusted  as  follows: — 
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The  Plj^e-pmllel  gW  are  pi«eed  by  sprrngs  apin^  tiiree 
brass  studs  which  are  adjusted  by  filing  away  the  stads  to 
within  a  few  waves  of  the  desired  length,  and  till  the  angle 
between  the  planes  was  less  than  half  a  second  The  former 
operation  was  effected  by  the  instrament  described  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Academy  in  New  Haven,  which  for  want 
of  a  better  term  may  be  called  the  ^^  interferential  comparer/' 
And  the  latter  by  the  ^^  ref  ractometer  "  also  previonsly  described. 

The  relation  tietween  these  intermediate  Iats  whictiL  commenc- 
ing with  the  shortest  (about  half  a  millimeter),  shall  be  desig- 
nated A  B  C D  EF Q  H I^  was  then  determined  with  a  mean 
error  of  a  fifth  of  a  wave,  as  described  below,  by  the  ^^  com- 
parer," and  the  last  one  compared  directlv  with  a  standard 
meter.  Thus  the  absolute  length  of  A  was  lound  to  be  0*4891 
mm.  t  0*0001  mm.  This  was  divided  by  the  wave-length  of 
sodium  light  taken  from  Rowland's  tables  and  ^A  was  thus 
to  contain  1669*1 1  -2  of  the  longer  sodium  waves  ( Jt^SSOO-OS ). 
A  was  then  placed  in  the  refractometer  and  the  correct  fraction 
found  to  be  *01  instead  of  -10 ;  so  2j1=1659*01^>.  With  this 
corrected  value  of  the  length  of  A^  B  was  found  to  contain 
8314 '22  waves,  and,  when  corrected  by  the  refractometer, 
8814  27  waves. 

Similarly  C  was  found  to  contain  6617*84  waves,  and  when 
corrected,  6617*90.  D  contained  13237*00,  corrected,  18236*99 ; 
and  J? contained  2647208,  corrected,  26472-18. 

The  same  process  was  repeated  for  other  kinds  of  light  to 
diminish  the  chances  of  error.  Besides  yellow  sodium  and  red 
lithium,  the  three  bright  radiations  of  mercury  in  a  vacuum 
tnhe  were  used ;  namely,  a  moderately  bright  double  line  in 
the  yellow,  a  very  brilliant  line  in  the  green,  and  a  fainter  one 
in  the  violet. 

The  approximate  wave-lengths  of  these  were  found  by  direct 
comparison  with  the  solar  spectrum  and  Rowland's  maps  as 
follow : 

Na, 6896-08 

Na, 6890-1 

Li 6707-8 

fY, 5769-8 

TT„J  Y, 6790-6 

^Si  G 6460-6 

V 4858-5 

In  the  case  of  sodium  it  is  somewhat  diflScult  to  obtain  good 
results  because  the  two  series  of  interferences  overlap,  and  espe- 
cially so  because  they  are  of  unequally  varying  intensities. 
When  the  flame  is  bright  the  intensities  are  nearly  equal — but 
then  the  light  is  not  sufiiciently  pure.  When  the  light  is  faint 
Na,  is  nearly  twice  as  bright  as  Naj.     Hence  to  find  the  fraction 
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corresponding  to  Na,  a  correction  of  one-third  the  phase-dif- 
ference between  the  two  was  added.  The  sodium  flame  gave 
good  interference  rings  with  E  the  longest  standard  used ;  bnt 
when  longer  standards  are  used  it  wiu  be  better  to  use  the 
vacnnm  tube. 

The  lithium  flame  gives  very  indistinct  interference  circles 
but  is  valuable  as  a  check  on  account  of  its  great  wave-length. 

The  yellow  mercury  light  has  the  inconvenience  of  being 
double ;  but  the  two  radiations  are  of  nearly  equal  intensities. 
When,  however,  the  phase-difference  amounts  to  nearly  half  a 
wave  it  may  be  necessary  to  add  or  subtract  half  a  wave  from 
the  observed  result. 

The  brilliant  green  line  gives  beautifully  clear  circles  even 
with  a  difference  of  path  oi  half  a  million  waves,  so  that  in  all 
probability  this  will  he  the  wave  to  he  iiaed  as  the  ultimate 
standard  of  length.  So  far  as  mere  errors  of  setting  are  con- 
cerned, it  18  easy  to  obtain  results  consistent  to  a  fiftieth  of  a 
wave,  and  with  care  to  a  hundredth. 

The  violet  is  also  perfectly  clear  but  the  light  much  fainter. 
Its  short  wave-length  makes  it  very  valuable  as  a  check. 

As  has  been  elsewhere  shown  the  refractometer  gives  precisely 
the  same  interference  phenomena  as  two  surfaces  enclosing  a 
plate  of  air.  One  of  these  surfaces  corresponds  to  one  of  the 
mirrors  on  the  standard;  the  other  to  the  imxige  of  another 
mirror.     This  image  will  be  called  the  "  reference  plane." 

The  standard,  A^  let  us  say,  which  has  already  been  carefully 
adjusted  for  length  and  parallelism  is  placed  in  the  refractom- 
eter and  the  distance  of  the  reference  plane  adjusted  till  the 
interference  rings  are  equally  distinct  on  the  upper  (rear)  and 
the  lower  (front)  surfaces  of  A.  Then  the  reierence  plane  is 
made  to  bisect  the  (extremely  small)  angle  between  the  upper 
and  lower  surfaces.  This  is  accomplished  by  adjusting  till  there 
is  no  alteration  in  the  diameter  of  the  rings  on  either  surface 
when  the  eve  is  moved  vertically  or  laterally  (if  the  angle  is 
zero) ;  or  till  the  alteration  is  equal  and  opposite  on  the  two 
surfaces. 

This  adjustment  is  effected  by  means  of  the  sodium  flame, 
without  the  observing  telescope.  Temperature  and  barometric 
pressure  are  then  taken.  The  reference  plane  is  then  moved 
by  a  fine  adjustment  till  the  central  spot  is  black  (phase = zero) 
on  the  upper  (mirror)  and  the  diameter  of  the  first  ring 
measured  by  the  Troughton  micrometer ;  and  the  telescope  is 
then  lowered  and  the  width  of  the  first  ring  on  the  lower  sur- 
face measured.  Then  the  phase  difference  at  the  lower  surface 
is  adjusted  to  zero,  and  diameter  of  first  ring  measured  ;  and 
then  the  telescope  is  raised  and  width  of  first  ring  on  upper 
mirror  is  measured. 
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The  sqnare  of  the  ratio  of  two  snccessive  measurements  on 
the  mirror  farthest  from  the  reference  plane  will  be  the  re- 
quired result,  and  should  a^ree,  except  in  sign,  with  the  cor- 
responding result  for  the  nearer  mirror. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  observation : 

March  12.     A  Sodium,  T  =  l7°-0,  B  =  74-55^ 


Upper  Mirror. 

557  zero 

274 

572  zero 
260 


Lower  Mirror. 

542  

zero  600 

564  

zero  588 


Means  564 


267 


548 


594 


0-22 
014 


/548V 


Final  mean  =0-18 

—  0*19  =  corrections  for  therm.,  barom.  and  phase. 
^     Final  result  =    -99 

The  mercury  light  was  obtained  by  passing  sparks  from  an 
induction  coil  through  an  "  end  on  "  vacuum  tube  enclosed  iu 
a  galvanized  iron  box  heated  by  a  Bunsen  burner.  Before 
passing  to  the  refractometer  it  was  analyzed  by  a  single  carbon- 
disuipnide  prism.  By  moving  the  source,  yellow,  green,  or 
violet  light  could  be  examined  at  pleasure. 

The  comparison  of  intermediate  bars  is  effected  as  follows : 

The  bar,  B^  let  us  say,  is  held  on  a  fixed  support  attached  to 
the  bed  of  the  comparer,  and  A  is  held  on  a  movable  carriage 
so  that  the  two  are  side  by  side  with  their  lower  mirrors  in  the 
same  plane.  The  reference  plane  is  adjusted  to  make  a  small 
horizontal  angle  with  the  surfaces  of  JB  (the  vertical  angle  be- 
ing adjusted  to  zero)  and  then  the  surfaces  of  A  are  adjusted 
to  parallelism  with  B.  The  carriage  holding  the  combination 
equivalent  to  the  "  reference  plane"  is  then  released  from  all 
contact  with  adjusting  screws.  The  fringes  in  white  light 
under  these  conditions  are  vertical  lines  on  the  lower  surfaces. 
The  distance  (in  fractions  of  a  fringe)  between  the  central 
black  fringes  and  marks  on  each  mirror  is  noted. 

The  reference  plane  is  now  moved  back  till  it  coincides  with 
the  upper  mirror  on  A  when  the  fringes  in  white  light  appear 
on  this  surface  and  the  position  of  the  central  black  fringe  is 
again  noted. 

Next  A  is  moved  back  till  the  loK^er  mirror  coincides  once 
more  with  the  *'  reference  plane  "  and  finally  the  latter  is  moved 
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back  till  it  coincides  with  the  upper  mirrors  of  both  A  and  B 
if  IB  ift  just  twice  A.  If  not,  tne  fringes  and  fractions  in  the 
difference  are  noted. 

In  the  actual  experiment  the  fringes  always  were  adjusted 
to  move  to  the  right  (in  the  observing  telescope)  when  the  ref- 
erence plane  was  moving  from  the  observer. 

The  following  table  gives  the  final  results  from  the  observa- 
tions on  E  in  wave-lengths.  After  the  first  series  was  com- 
pleted all  the  standards  were  altered  in  length  and  adjustment. 
Series  III  was  taken  by  another  observer. 

Ser.     I 5896-08       6707-98       5460-85       6790-70       4358*42 

Ser.    II 5896-08       6708-00       6460-85       5790-67        4358-42 

Ser.  Ill 5896-09       6708-00       5460-85       6790-68       4358-41 


Mean 5896-083     6707-993     5460-850     5790-683     4358-417 

The  arguments  for  the  accuracy  of  these  results  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Ist.  In  every  step  of  every  series  the  mean  difference  between 
observation  and  calculation  is  less  than  it  is  when  the  whole 
number  selected  is  either  greater  or  less. 

2d.  In  every  step  of  every  series  the  maximum  difference 
between  the  greatest  and  least  values  of  the  errors  is  less  than 
it  is  when  the  whole  number  selected  is  either  greater  or  less. 

8d.  In  every  step  of  every  series  the  difference  between  the 
errors  of  the  longest  and  snortest  waves,  namely,  lithium  and 
violet  mercury,  is  less  than  it  is  when  the  whole  number  is 
either  greater  or  less. 

4th.  In  every  step  of  eveir  series  the  number  selected  as 
agreeing  most  nearly  with  the  results  of  observation  differs 
less  than  six  tenths  of  a  wave,  and  usually  less  than  three 
tenths  of  a  wave  from  the  number  found  by  the  comparer. 

5th.  In  every  step  the  results  of  the  three  independent  series 
agree  within  0-15  of  a  wave. 

It  may  be  considered  reasonably  certain  therefore  that  the 
number  of  waves  in  the  distance  between  the  two  planes  of 
the  standard  E  is  known  to  within  about  one  part  in  a  million. 
It  is  also  reasonably  certain  that  the  distance  may  be  increased 
at  least  eight  fold  and  hence  the  error  reduced  to  less  than  one 
part  in  eight  millions. 

These  results  have  been  attained  with  apparatus  having 
many  imperfections  and  inconveniences.  With  better  appli- 
ances and  with  the  benefit  of  the  experience  gained  it  is  hoped 
the  last  trace  of  uncertainty  may  be  removed  and  the  whole 
operation  of  establishing  a  material  standard  a  meter  long 
whose  length  in  light  waves  is  known  to  within  one  part  in 
one  million,  and  perhaps  one  in  ten  millions  may  be  accom- 
plished with  ease  and  certainty. 
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POBIBCBIFT. 

Ab  has  been  previously  stated,  the  only  serious  source  of 
error  to  be  feared  in  this  niethod  is  a  mistake  in  the  whole 
number  of  waves  in  one  or  more  of  the  ^^  intermediate  stand- 
ards." 

Notwithstanding  the  camnlative  evidence  jnst  cited,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  sach  a  mistake  may  have  occurred — and  the 
numbers  given  in  the  table  would  require  further  and  inde- 
pendent  confirmation  before  being  accepted  as  final 

Some  months  after  the  preceding  paper  was  read  a  letter  was 
received  from  Professor  Bowknd  giving  numbere  for  the  illa- 
tive wave-lenffths  of  sodium  and  mercury  lines  by  the  grating 
method,  as  follows : 

The  upper  line  repeats  the  means  of  the  precedinxr  table 
corrected  to  agree  with  the  latest  of  Rowland's  tables  by  add- 
ing ^^^^ ;  the  lower  are  Bowknd's  figures. 

Na,  Hg  Hg,  Hg, 

M.  <fcM 5896-167     5460*918     5790*755     4858*470 

R 5896-156     5460*94       5790-86*     4858*49 

*  Marked  "  poor  reading." 

In  view  of  this  final  and  almost  complete  confirmation  these 
results  may  be  taken  not  merely  to  prove  the  feasibility  of  the 
method,  but  as  an  accurate  and  reliable  measurement  of  the 
relative  wave-lenffths  of  tliese  radiations.  As  the  whole  num- 
ber of  waves  used  in  this  work  was  but  a  tenth  of  the  number 
to  be  used  in  the  final  work — and  as  the  relative  error  will  be 
diminislied  in  this  proportion,  nearly,  it  would  seem  that  tlie 
claim  made  for  the  possible  degree  of  accuracy  attainable  bv 
this  method  of  measurement  has  already  been  justified. 


Akt.  XXIV. — The  Carboniferous  Eehinodei^mata  of  the  JfU- 
slssippi  Basin  y  by  Chakles  R.  Keyes. 

During  the  deposition  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks,  life 
throughout  the  interior  of  North  America  was  remarkable  for 
the  immense  development  and  expansion  of  piscine  and  eeliin«> 
derniatous  types ;  and  among  the  latter  esi>ecially,  for  the  enl- 
mination  of  crinoidal  and  bliistoidal  forms.  Not  only  was  tLe 
development  of  the  Crinoidea  phenomenal  in  the  number  of 
species,  but  the  extensive  numerical  representation  of  individ- 
uals was  most  astonishing.  So  prolific  was  crinoidal  life  at 
this  period  that  the  disjointed  skeletal  remains  form  great  beds 
of  what  may  be  appropriately  denominated  a  crinoidal  breccia: 
which,  however,  is  not  always  compact,  but  frequently  full  of 
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nterstices,  with  scarcely  any  finer  and  cementing  materials; 
iv^hile  throughont  are  disseminated  broken  and  shattered  calyces, 
fragments  of  arms,  and  portions  of  stems.  Other  parts  of  the 
formation  exhibit  thick  beds  of  compact  massive  limestone 
ilternating  with  layers  of  less  durable  composition.  In  some 
)f  the  thin,  sandy  or  clayey  partings,  lying  half  imbedded  in 
;he  surface  of  hard  limestone  are  often  myriads  of  stemmed 
feather-stars,  perfect  as  the  day  when  they  were  entombed — 
forms  of  wondrous  beauty  and  rare  delicacy,  gracefully  and 
Intricately  intertwined  like  some  rich  flowing  arabesque ;  and 
iepicting  accurately  and  distinctly  the  conditions  of  their  sur- 
roundings when  they  waved  to  and  fro  in  the  quiet  depths 
)f  the  great  Carboniferous  sea. 

Composed  of  regular  plates,  definitely  arranged  and  fre- 
quently highly  ornamented,  delicate  arms  and  characteristic 
sterns,  these  organisms  were  admirably  adapted  for  recording 
ill  marked  changes  in  the  physical  conditions  of  their  habitat. 
The  testimony  of  the  crinoids,  corroborating  the  stratigraphic 
3vidence,  points  to  a  slow  and  very  gradual  alterat^ion  of  the 
sea-bottom.  The  long  period  of  quietude  over  the  broad 
Mississippi  basin  imposed  especially  favorable  conditions  of 
environment  for  a  wide  geographic  and  geologic  dispersion  of 
the  various  species.  And  the  great  uniiormity  of  these  con- 
ditions over  extended  areas  is  amply  attested  by  the  occurrence 
^f  identical  species  in  localities  as  widely  separated  geograph- 
ically as  eastern  Iowa  and  the  Lake  Valley  region  oi  New 
Mexico ;  or  as  central  Illinois  and  the  southern  prolongation  of 
the  Appalachians  in  Alabama.  But  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
tensive distribution  of  many  species,  the  large  majority  of 
Paleozoic  echinoderms  was  very  limited  in  space  and  especially 
in  time.  Those  species  therefore  which  experienced  a  wide 
dispersion  form  valuable  and  reliable  criteria  for  synchronizing 
horizons  far  removed  from  one  another.  The  equivalency, 
bowever,  of  strata  of  distant  localities  can  at  best  be  only  ap- 
proximately determined  from  paleontological  data  alone.  As 
uas  been  suggested  by  Williams,*  the  biologic  sequence  in  any 
limited  region  is  not  indicative  of  the  genetic  succession  of  the 
inhabitants,  but  merely  the  sequence  of  occupants  within  that 
particular  area.  The  gradual  oscillation  and  change  of  habitat 
to  which  the  Carboniferous  echinoderms  of  the  Mississippi 
basin  were  subjected  would  tend  to  make  their  migrations 
extend  through  longer  periods  of  time  and  their  specific  ex- 
istence more  protracted  than  the  stratigraphy  of  any  one  place 
would  indicate.  And  thus  certain  species  would  become 
extinct  in  one  region  and  be  completely  replaced  by  very  differ- 
ent forms;  while  in  distant  localities  the  migratory  species 
would  continue  to  flourish  in  all  their  wonted  vigor. 

*Proc.  Am.  Association  Ad.  Sci.,  vol  zxxiv,  p.  232,  1885. 
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EchinodermatouB  life  during  the  Lower  CarboDiferouB  was 

Sreeminentlj  crinoidal  and  blastoidal :  the  former  greatly  pre- 
ominating  in*  the  earlier  part,  and  the  latter  conspicnonslj 
present  in  the  later  portion  of  the  period.  So  marked  is  the 
contrast  between  the  faanal  features  of  the  middle  and  upper 

Sortions  of  the  Lower  .Carboniferous  that  Waehsmnth  and 
prin^r*  have  suggestell  that  the  Burlington  and  Keokak 
deposits  could  very  appropriately  be  called  the  '*  crinoidal  lime- 
stone"; while  the  St.  Louis  and  Chester  are  manifestly  a 
"  blastoidal "  division. 

In  the  subjoined  synopticalf  table  are  arranged  the  principal 
Carboniferous  genera  of  the  Felmatozoa,  and  their  distribution 
through  Paleozoic  time.  Inasmuch  as  the  synonymy  of  the 
species  has  been  worked  out  more  carefully  ana  accurately  than 
in  any  other  group  of  fossils,  the  table  is  especially  reliable  for 
the  consideration  of  problems  of  distribution  during  geologic 
times.  The  figures  in  the  various  columns  refer  to  we  number 
of  species  of  each  genus  at  present  known  from  the  respective 
beds.  In  cases  where  species  existed  through  more  than  one 
epoch  they  are  referred  to  the  division  in  which  they  occur 
most  abundantly.  The  faunas  of  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Burlington  limestones  are  so  well  marked  that  for  convenience 
the  species  of  each  are  considered  separately.  The  abbrevia- 
tions are:  L.  S.=Lower  Silurian,  U.  S.=IJpper  Silurian,  D.= 
Devonian,  W.=Waverlvor  Kinderhook,  L.  B.=Lower  Bur- 
Jington,  U.  B.=Upper  Burlington,  K.=Keokuk,  L.=St.  Louis, 
C.= Chester,  M.=Coal  Measures. 

The  genera  enumerated  in  the  accompanying  synoptical 
table,  while  characteristically  Carboniferous,  are  very  unequally 
distributed  in  time.  In  nearly  every  instance  each  genus  ex- 
hibits: (1)  a  gradual  expansion  after  its  first  appearance, 
shown  by  the  differentiation  of  species  occurring  in  each 
epoch ;  (2)  a  culmination,  marked  not  only  by  a  larger  num- 
ber of  species  and  a  great  numerical  increase  of  individuals, 
but  also  by  a  remarkable  development  and  specialization  of 
various  structural  characters,  and  by  a  more  or  less  wide  distri- 
bution in  space  ;  and  (3)  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  species, 
and  a  very  apparent  decline  in  physical  energy,  generally 
terminating  in  a  more  or  less  abrupt  extinction  of  the  group. 
The  culmination  of  crinoidal;]:  life  generally  was  in  the  middle 

*Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  1878,  p.  229. 

f  The  table  is  based  chiefly  upon  the  extensive  collections  of  Messrs.  Waehs- 
mnth and  Springer.  The  echinodcrms  other  than  crinoids  and  Mastoids  hare 
purposely  been  omitted  for  the  reason  that  at  the  present  time  perfect  confusioD 
exists  throughout.  However,  as  accurately  as  can  be  determined  trom  aU  avail- 
able sources  the  omission  affects  in  no  way  the  general  conclusions  arrived  at,  in 
regard  to  the  Pelmatozoa  alone. 

\  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  terms  Crinoidea,  Crinoids  and  their  deriva* 

tives  arc  limited  to  ordinal  application,  equally  with  Blastoidea  and    Cjstidea, 

whicli  are  included  under  Pelmatozoa.    There  is  a  general  practice  prevalent  of 

applying  the  name  Crinoidea  to  all  stemmed  echinoderms,  thus  makUig  the  tenn 

co-exteDBive  with  Pelmatozoa,  while  in  Teality  it  is  only  a  subdivision  of  the  latter. 
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of  the  Lower  Oarbonif erona  At  the  doee  of  the  Keokuk 
epoch  one-hiJf  of  die  Garboniferons  genera  had  beeome 
extinct  The  fi;reat  groap  Camerata  had  paaaed  away,  with  tbe 
exception  of  the  Hexacnnid»  and  a  few  depaanerate  forms  of 
several  other  genera  whose  existence  was  ijnicUy  bronj^t  to  a 
close.  A  laige  proportion  of  the  genera  in  the  extennve  sec- 
tion Inadnnata  had  disappeared ;  of  those  jgronpa  which  sor- 
▼ived  to  the  close  of  the  period,  a  diminutive  species  Allege- 
crinus  (a  single  specimen  only  bein^  at  present  known)  was 
the  sole  representative  of  the  brancm  Larviformia;  while  of 
the  great  group  Fistnlata  only  the  typical  genus  (indnding 
foar  subgenera)  of  tbe  Poteriocrinidffi  extended  tlirough  the 
entire  Lower  Carboniferous.  And  the  widely  distribntra  Cd- 
ceoortniu  which  be^n  back  in  the  Lower  Silurian  became 
extinct  just  before  the  banning  of  the  St  Louis. 

Wachsmuth  and  Springer*  have  shown  that  in  the  expansioa 
and  geological  development  of  the  various  groups  of  crinoids 
tlie  modification  of  specific  characters  was  very  gradual  and 
corresponded  in  a  striking  manner  witii  the  changes  by  srowth 
in  the  individual    Another  suggestive  £act  is  that  usually  the 
in(m>  generalized  types  of  the  various  groups  are  the  more 
IH^miittont,  often  having  a  considerable  range  Doth  in  lime  and 
\fi\vM^\    The  expansion  of  the  several  families  is  also  frequently 
liuUonttHi  by  the  relatively  rapid  development,  in  some  supn- 
^^luM'io  ^^m(Vi«  of  certain  structural  features  which  soon  he- 
iMMuo    ouriously    differentiated       Perhaps    nowhere    in    any 
/•oolo^iortl  ^yrnmp   i?   its  culmination   better   or   more   clearly 
il»^lhhul»  iu  iuvor\lanee  with  the  suggestions  already  made,  than 
In  lUo  rriuouU'H.     The  remarkable  multiplicity  of  specifie  and 
fioiu^iio  i\|»os^  Hp)x^ring  in  rapid  succession  during  the  middle 
|.»»\\ri  rarU^utVivus:  the  extreme  and  phenomenal  specializa- 
lii'u  o\   pnrtioulrtr  auiitomical  structures;  the  great  increase  in 
'>iM> .  tKo  pouiloixms  oharacter  of   the  test;  and  the  marked 
"tiuoiuuil  \^lLn\^vs  in  uuuiv  minor  particulars  are  of  peculiar 
l»i«'l"r.uMl   si^nitiv-uwv.       "toward   the   close    of   the   Keokuk 
ih'.uIn    all   (ho  s|HviaU/:ovl   tonus  became  extinct ;  and  with  a 
vtMv  \k\\  tAoojuious  onlv  the  more  generalized  types  continued 
Min;u^h   !!»o   l.owor  l\\rKniitoroufi — only  such  forms  as  were 

-•■*»;»»;  »v  iviutoa  to  uviu-  orinoids. 

feature  of  the 
blastoids  were 
period, 
seiiteil  bv  n  ^^^*^  '^^^  Kei.»kuk  the  Blastoidea,  although  repre- 
for  the  \no<t  ^^  ?^^iCfra  than  in  the  St.  Louis  and  Chester,  were 
rendered  stUl  ?^^  ^^^  individually  ;  and  their  presence  was 

^^^5^   tit>ticeable  by  the  great  preponderance  of 

*  ^roc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Pbilad.,  1878. 
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associated  crinoids.  Daring  the  St.  Louis  and  Chester  the 
blastoids  were  greatly  in  the  ascendancy.  This  was  due  partly 
to  an  immense  expansion  in  the  order  itself,  and  partly  to  a 
further  marked  numerical  decrease  of  the  crinoids,  whicn  had 
already  become  astonishingly  reduced.  Though  the  blastoids, 
in  number  of  genera,  were  not  as  abundant  in  the  latter,  as  in 
the  former,  part  of  the  period,  individually  they  were  exceed- 
ingly numerous. 

Kecent  investigations  show  that  the  divisions  of  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  as  generally  recognized  in  the  continental  interior 
are  not  as  clearly  marked  by  abrupt  changes  in  faunal  and 
lithological  features  as  current  opinion  considers,  and  as  has  been 
very  strongly  urged,  particularly  by  some  of  the  earlier  geolo- 
gists. It  is  now  conceded  that  some  of  the  present  divisions  of 
the  Lower  Carboniferous  as  presented  throughout  the  region  in 
question,  could  be  very  appropriately  united.  That  several  of 
tnese  divisions  are  very  closely  related  cannot  be  questioned. 
There  is  conclosive  proof,*  at  least  so  far  as  the  most  charac- 
teristic faunal  group  is  concerned,  that  the  Burlington  and 
Keokuk  are  more  closely  related  than  the  two  limestones  (upper 
and  lower)  of  the  former  division.  Investigations  instituted 
among  the  Gasteropoda  and  Brachiopoda  afford  like  evidence 
as  to  the  near  relationship  of  the  two  formations  as  usually 
designated. 

From  a  comparison  of  the  Crinoidea  occurring  in  the  Upi)er 
and  Lower  Burlington,  and  Keokuk  limestones  it  is  quite 
apparent,  as  first  observed  by  Whitef  and  afterwards  more 
fuUy  discussed  by  Wachsmuth  and  Springer;]:  that  the  forms  of 
the  three  horizons  present  some  marked  differences.  Those 
species  from  the  lower  Burlington  are  of  small  size,  delicately 
constructed  and  ornamented;  in  the  upper  division  of  the 
Burlington  the  peculiar  delicacy  pervading  the  lower  bed 
forms  IS  absent,  or  has  assumed  a  ruder  character ;  while  in  the 
Keokuk  the  crinoids  are  characterized  by  large  size,  rough 
massive  construction,  bold  rugged  ornamentation,  and  a  con- 
spicuous exaggeration  in  many  structural  details.  The  last 
consideration  is  of  great  interest.  For  it  appears  that  in  gen- 
eral the  exaggeration  of  various  structural  features  is  indica- 
tive of  important  biologic  changes  in  that  particular  zoological 
Sroup  in  which  such  extreme  developments  take  place  ;  and  as 
as  been  shown  in  other  orders  this  extravagant  and  undue 
acceleration  in  growth  is  relatively  very  rapid,  but  of  short 
duration,  and  usually  terminates  in  the  abrupt  extinction  of 
the  group ;  or  as  in  some  cases  results  in  a  very  great  dirainu- 

•  Fu7«  Wachsmuth  and  Springer,  Transition  Forms  iu  Crinoids,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat. 
Sci.  Phila.,  1878. 

+  Jour.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  vii,  pp.  224,  225. 
X  Loc.  cit. 
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tion  of  vitality.  It  would  seem  then  that  a  general  amplifica- 
tioD  of  the  TariooB  anatomical  strootareH  in  any  faanal  groap 
marks  its  cnlminatiou ;  and  this  fact  is  peonliarly  mgnificant  in 
its  application  to  fossil  crinoide,  for  toe  middle  of  the  Lower 
,  Carumiferous  was  preSminentlj  the  climax  of  crinoidal  life. 
The  abrnpt  extinction  of  a  lam  proportion  of  crinoidal 
fonuB  towards  the  close  of  the  Kewnk  is  eeoftainiy  anxgeetive 
of  a  swies  of  decided  and  widfr«pread  obangee  in  me  geo- 
mphie  and  bathymetric  extent  of  the  great  interior  sea. 
White*  bae  already  shown  that  at  least  in  some  ptntione  of  the 
Missiasippi  basin  there  were  venr  considerable  alterations  id 
the  coastal  contour  of  this  broad  snallow  golf,  dnring  the  latter 
part  of  the  Lower  Carboniferoaa ;  and  it  is  known  that  there 
were  even  greater  changes  in  the  coast  line  in  other  parts  of 
thia  region  dnring  the  same  period. '  Dnring  the  EeoEuk  the 
waters  over  poitiona  of  Iowa,  niinois,  MisBonri  and  Indiana 
became  greatly  diminished  in  depth  and  the  land  of  the  same 
.area  was  considerably  extended.  While  the  St  Lonis  beds 
were  being  deposited  the  sea  again  raicroached  upon  the  land, 
eztendiog  in  some  places  more  than  two  fanndred  miles  north- 
ward beyond  the  former  Eeokuk  watere.  Over  an  extemdve 
portion  of  the  interior  sea  the  conditions  of  environment  doi^ 
ma  the  Eeoknk  and  St.  Loois  epoch  presented  some  notable 
dmerences,  as  is  amply  attested  by  even  a  casual  comparison  of 
the  fannas  of  the  two  divisiouB.  In  some  parta  of  Indiana  and 
IIlinoiB  the  organic  remaioB  of  the  former  are  characterized  by 
a  certain  laxariancj  of  individual  growth,  apparent  not  only 
in  one,  but  in  the  majority  of  the  zoological  gronpe  repre- 
sented. In  the  latter  division  the  animal  forms,  in  many 
cases,  are  strikingly  depauperate.  It  is  not  only  a  depaupera- 
tion among  a  few  types  that  is  discernible,  but  a  great  diminu- 
tion in  vitality  is  manifest  in  forms  genetical);  related  to  those 
occurring  in  the  Keoknk. 

The  Lower  Carboniferous  of  the  Appalachian  area  seems  to 
present  two  easily  determinable  divisiona  In  the  Mississippi 
Daein  this  double  nature  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  does  not 
appear  to  be  clearly  defined.  The  combined  physical  and 
paleontological  evidence  would  indicate  that  the  Lower  Car- 
boniferous throughout  the  interior  of  North  America  is  broadly 
divisible  into  three  sections;  the  lower  comprising  chiefly 
shales  and  sandstones,  and  the  two  upper  principally  lime- 
stones. If,  in  the  correlation  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous 
strata  of  the  Appalachian  and  Mississippi  regions,  the  latter  is 
to  be  considered  double  ae  the  former  it  does  not  appear 
advisable  to  draw  the  line  of  division  between  the  Burlington 
and  Keokuk,  for  reasons  already  stated.  In  accordance,  there- 
*  Geology  Iowa,  vol.  i,  p.  326,  tt  stq. 
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fore,  with  the  salient  statigraphical  and  faunal  features  as  pre- 
sented, the  evidence  in  consiaering  the  dual  character  of  the 
Lower  Carboniferous  in  the  continental  interior  indicates  that 
by  far  the  two  most  widely  separated  of  the  five  generally  re- 
co^ized  divisions  are  the  Keokak  and  St.  Louis. 

Kecapitulating,  it  appears  that  in  the  Lower  Carboniferous 
of  the  Mississippi  basin :  (1)  the  most  characteristic  faunal 
group  was  preeminently  dual  in  its  general  aspect,  the  Cri- 
noidea  greatly  predominating  during  the  first  part,  and  the 
Blastoidea  during  the  latter  portion,  of  the  period ;  (2)  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  genera  of  echinoderms  became  extinct 
toward  the  close  of   the  Keokuk;   (3)   that,  of  the  crinoidal 

fenera  represented  in  the  St.  Louis  and  Chester,  nearly  one 
alf  of  the  number  did  not  occur  in  the  earlier  epochs ;  (4) 
that  among  the  Crinoidea  in  general  the  abrupt  and  extensive 
difierentiation  in  certain  anatomical  features  toward  the  end 
of  the  Keokuk  are  suggestive  of  decided  changes  in  the 
biological  and  physical  conditions  of  environment ;  (5)  that  the 
faunas  ot  the  Burlington  and  Keokuk  are  very  closely  related 
genetically,  the  two  being  practically  continuous ;  (6)  that  if 
me  members  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  of  the  Mississippi 
basin  are  to  be  synchronized  with  the  two  divisions  of  the 
Appalachian  Lower  Carboniferous,  the  line  of  demarkation  is 
far  more  apparent  at  the  close,  than  at  the  beginning,  of  the 
Keokuk  epoch. 


Art.  XXV. — The  Energy  Potevdialized in  PerrricmentChxjungee 
of  Molecular  Configurations  ;  by  Carl  Barus.* 

I.  In  the  following  work  a  soft  annealed  wire  is  stretched  by  a 
known  weight  falling  from  an. initial  position  (strain  minimum), 
to  the  lowest  position  compatible  with  th'e  given  adjustment 
(strain  maximum).  If  the  wire  remains  suflSciently  soft  through- 
out the  experiment  the  recoil  is  nearly  zero.  Hence  the  energy 
expended  m  stretching  is  to  this  extent  easily  measurable  ;  and 
if  also  the  heat  evolved  during  stretching,  be  measured,  the 
difference  between  the  work  done  on  each  centimeter  of  wire 
and  the  heat  produced  per  centimeter  of  wire  is  the  energy 
potentialized ;  i.  e.  the  energy  which  permanently  manffests 
itself  as  tensile  strain.  Using  the  nomenclature  of  Maxwell's 
theory  of  viscosity,  the  numerical  datum,  thus  obtained,  is  an 
expression  for  the  amount  of  change  in  the  history  of  the 
typical  molecular  configuration,  the  dates  being  taken  imme- 
(fiately  before  and  immediately  after  the  tensile  stress  is  applied. 

*  In  my  paper,  thU  Journal,  xxzvii,  page  346,  Table  11,  exchange  traction  and 
torsion.     In  the  fourth  line  below  read  conductivitj  for  resistance. 
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Now  it  is  clear  that  the  straineffect  of  a  given  ainoaDt  <rf 
work  done  must  depend  on  the  diinensions  of  the  material.  It 
must  be  ttippoeed  variable  with  the  extenaion  prodoced  iu  caae 
of  a  given  sectional  area,  as  well  as  with  the  section  of  the 
BtR9u£ed  wire  in  caae  of  a  nvoi  extetHJoo.  At  ^le  outset  it  is 
difflcnlt  even  to  oonjeotnre  m  what  r«speot  thoie  itniiu,  thon;^ 
of  a  given  claae,  may  differ  in  enential  details,  There  ia,  how- 
ever, a  more  intereenng  phaee  of  these  experimentB :  the  strain- 
effect  of  a  given  amount  of  work  done  on  oentimetera  of  wire 
will  varv,  cat  par.,  with  the  material  acted  apon.  ¥nm  this 
point  of  view  the  proseontion  of  the  preeent  research  promisee 
.to  lead  to  results  bearing  directly  on  the  nature  (fonu  and  mn- 
tsal  relations)  of  the  miuecnka  saataimne  strain.  - 

2.  In  flKQte  1,  CG  CO,  the  weights  (Pt*40  1^  to  60  kg)  b; 
which  stmtching  is  to  be  done 
are  aapported  on  a  saitable  trap- 
door, BB ;  and  the  fall  of  BBj 
when  released,  is  guided  by  t^e 
npright  alidee  w,  vV,  fixed  in  the 
,  firm  base,  G,  of  the  apparatas. 
I  took  pains  to  adjust  the  soft 
wire  od  to  be  acted  on,  as  nearly  J. 
fltraijriit  and  free  from  initial 
tensile  strain  as  possible.  It  was 
firmly  fastened  above  to  a  heavy 
cross-timber  of  wood,  DD,  the 
lintel  of  a  framework  which  in 
form  and  purpose  closely  resem- 
bled a  eallowa.  The  screw  clamp 

■ ibii 


at  a  in  the  vertically  adjuetible 
brass  torsion-circle  A,  the  axle 
of  which  passes  snngly  through 
DJ),  secures  tlie  upper  end  of 
the  wire.  The  lower  end  is 
lapped  around  the  hook  of  the 
weight  pan,  hnn,  then  wound 
around  the  wire  and  soldered, 
care  being  taken  to  avoid  such 
loops  and  kinks  as  might  change 
form  during  stretching. 

A  thermo-couple,  f^a3,  originally  of  p!atinum/platinum-irid- 
iura,  with  its  junction  ;9  tied  on  with  silk  thread  on  the  upper 
half  of  the  wire  ab,  enabled  me  to  measure  the  cliange  of  tem- 
perature due  to  stretching.  In  later  experiments  more  reliable 
devices  were  adopted,  cf,  §  5.  Changes  of  length  were  measured 
with  Gninow's  cathetometer,  two  fiducial  marks  having  1)660 
painted  on  the  wire  ah  about  70  ™  apart.     At  a  given  signal  the 
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catch-board  EFoi  the  trap-door  BB  was  jerked  away,  'by  aid 
of  a  rope  tied  at  ^and  manipulated  by  an  assistant.^  Simulta- 
neously with  the  stretching  I  read  oflf  the  temperature-increment 
in  terms  of  the  excursion  of  the  needle  of  a  sensitive  mirror- 
galvanometer,  and  as  soon  as  this  was  taken,  I  made  the  final 
length  measurement  with  the  cathetometer.  From  these  both 
dL  and  dl^  i.  e.  the  lei^h-increment  of  the  whole  wire  and  of 
the  part  between  the  fiducial  marks,  respectively,  were  derived. 

dL  varied  between  8*^  and  20^,  dl  between  6°°  and  11"*,  L 
being  about  12^. 

3.  In  Table  1, 1  have  systematized  the  results  of  the  measure- 
ments. Here  /o,  and  p^  denote  the  radii  of  the  wire  before  and 
after  straining,  and  are  computed  from  gravimetric  measure- 
ments. P  is  the  stretching  force ;  dl/l  the  longitudinal  exten- 
sion produced,  and  measured  between  fiducial  marks  on  the 
wire  with  the  cathetometer.  E^  PdL/L  =^P8l/l  is  the  work 
done  on  centimeter  of  length ;  t  the  observed  increment  of  the 
temperature  of  the  wire  resulting.  Finally  r  =  R/E  indicates 
the  part  of  the  applied  work  which  is  converted  into  heat,  the 
remainder  {E—E^/E  being  potentialized.  The  table  contains 
both  PdL/L^  and  Pdl/l^  the  tatter  beinff  usually  greater  in  con- 
sequence of  errors  of  experiment  which  need  not  here  be  con- 
sidered. 

The  heat  corresponding  to  f  being  Amct^  where  A  is  the 
mechanical  equivalent  of  the  water-ffram-degree  in  ergs,  m  the 
mass  of  the  wire  per  centimeter  and  c  its  specific  heat.  I  was 
obliged  to  take  c  from  tables  and  also  for  want  of  data  to  dis- 
regard the  variations  of  c  during  straining.  Density,  J,  was 
measured  before  and  after  stretching. 


Table  1. — Energy  potentialized  in 

\  tensile  strains.     Fir  ft  method. 

Metal 

2p, 
2pk 

P 

61/1 

P6L/L 

Pdl/l 

t 

\/E 

cm 

g 

(cm) 

megalergs 

megalergs 

''C 

Brass 

•1662 

60,000 

•129 

7-5 

7-7 

4-3 

0-40 

A  =8-42 

•1546 

•163 

9-3 

98 

41 

•30 

•151 

90 

91 

3-9 

•31 

•168 

9^9 

101 

4-3 

•31 

•153 

91 

9-2 

60 

•45 

•160 

8-9 

9^6 

70 

•62 

Mean 

•154 

8^95 

9-24 

4-9 
"  3-8 

•38 

Iron 

*1362 

50,000 

•087 

4-26 

4-35 

047 

A  =7-68 

•1310 

•091 

433 

4-56 

40 

•47 

•084 

4-17 

4-22 

4-3 

•54 

•087 

4-26 

436 

3-5 

•43 

Mean 

•0876 

4-25 
558 

4-37 

3^9 

•48 

Copper 

•1630 

40,000 

•147 

5-88 

60 

0-77 

A  =  8-87 

•15  L4 

•148 

5-51 

592 

5^1 

•66 

• 

breaks 



55 

•153 

5-90 

612 

53 

•65 

Mean 

•149 

5-66 

5-98 

55 

•69 

*  Mr.  Ernest  L.  Howard  had  the  goodness  to  give  me  much  efiScieDt  service 
during  the  oonrse  ol  the  present  experiments. 
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A.  A  few  words  on  the  errors  involved  are  eesential.  Com- 
parison  of  the  valaes  of  PiLfL  and  PMll  shows  that  the 
work  lost  upon  kinks  and  flaws  together  with  that  spent  npon 
the  frame-work  is  not  seriously  large  so  far  as  the  present  pur- 
poses are  concerned.  This  is  also  tme  of  the  energy  elasti^lv 
potentialized,  as  may  be  found  by  direct  testa  The  satisfac- 
tory measurement  of  the  thermal  datnm  ^  however,  is  mnch 
more  diffienlt  Apparently  the  gradoation  of  the  thermo- 
conple  is  simple :  for  it  is  merely  necessary  to  make  preliminary 
observation  of  the  throw  of  the  needle  of  a  ballistic  galvan- 
ometer produced  by  given  increments  of  temperature.  The 
use  of  such  graduation  is,  however,  only  permissible  if  the 
temperature  of  the  wire  remains  constant  during  the  period  of 
oscillation  of  the  needle.  These  conditions  are  never  ngorously 
given  ;  whereas  even  in  case  of  jacketed  wires  it  is  a  question 
whether  they  are  sufficiently  given.  The  temperature  of  the 
wire*  increases  very  rapidly  to  a  maximum,  and  then  decreases 
by  radiation,  etc.,  reaching  the  original  thermal  value  in  a  few 
minutes.  Again  the  cooling  efEect  of  the  metallic  wires  of  the 
thermo-couple  cannot  easily  be  allowed  for,  neither  can  it  be 
considered  negligible  even  in  case  of  filimentary  wires.  Finally 
the  error  of  heterogeneity  is  of  serious  consequence ;  for  die 
thermoelectric  measurement  is  virtually  a  thermal  exploration 
of  the  metal  lying  very  near  the  point-junction.  Hence  since 
the  wire  near  such  a  point  may  be  imperfect  by  reason  of  flaws 
or  composition  so  that  more  or  less  work  is  done  here  than  at 
other  parts  of  the  wire,  it  follows  that  the  temperature  thermo 
electrically  obtained  is  not  a  mean  datum  for  the  wire  taken  as 
a  whole. 

Unfortunately  the  combined  effect  of  the  errors  stated  will 
usually  be  the  cause  of  too  small  a  value  of  t.  Some  assurance 
of  the  approximate  truth  of  the  results  in  Table  1  may,  how- 
ever, be  obtained  by  observing  that  the  experiments  made  are 
to  some  extent  differential  in  kind.  For  instance,  caet.  par., 
about  as  much  heat  is  evolved  in  the  copper  wire  for  an  expen- 
diture of  only  \  the  work  applied  to  the  brass  wire.  Sections 
and  thermo-couple  are  here  the  same  and  similarly  adjusted. 

The  importance  of  the  thermal  datum  is  such,  nowever,  that 
special  corroborative  measurements  are  essential.  To  obtain 
these,  the  above  method  was  modified  in  such  a  way  that  the 
wire  was  stretched  successively  in  equal  amounts.  One  end  of 
it  was  fixed  and  the  other  fastened  on  the  circumference  of  an 
iron  drum  of  small  radius,  />=0*9"°.  By  revolving  the  latter 
the  wire  is  stretched  and  the  friction  of  the  axle  sufficient  to 
keep  it  so.  I  chose  successive  angles  of  revolution,  ;:,  by 
which  extensions  5ZZ= -054  each,  were  easily  produced,  and 
could  usually  be  repeated  4  or  5  times. 
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The  results  of  these  experiments  showed  no  essentially  new 
points  of  view.  Hence  I  will  omit  them  in  favor  of  the  work 
of  the  next  paragraph. 

5.  The  errors  discussed  in  §  4  induced  me  to  repeat  the  work 
with  a  thorough  change  of  method,  so  far  as  the  thermal 
measurements  are  concerned.  To  obtain  the  data  of  table  2, 
the  thick  wire  aJ,  figure  1,  was  itself  used  as  one  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  thermo-couple.  The  other  element  was  a  Ali- 
mentary wire  a)9€,  passing  from  a  fixed  pointy  in  connection 
with  the  terminal  of  the  galvanometer,  once  around  the  wire 
to  be  stretched  (junction,  /9),  and  thence  to  an  insulated  spiral 
spring,  jB,  to  keep  it  tense.  At  the  point,  ^,  where  the  thin 
wire  lapped  arouna  the  thick  wire,  both  were  carefully  bright- 
ened and  good  electrical  contact  was  further  insured  by  stiffen- 
ing the  spring  R  as  much  as  the  thin  wire  permitted.  The 
upper  end  a  of  the  wire  to  be  stretched  placed  in  connection 
with  the  other  terminal  d  of  the  ballistic  galvanometer  com- 
pleted the  circuit  In  this  way  the  heat  generated  by  stretch- 
ing acts  at  oi^ce  at  the  thermoelectric  junction  of  the  thick  and 
the  filimentary  wire,  while  the  latter  may  be  chosen  so  thin  as 
to  produce  only  negligible  cooling.  Indeed  in  virtue  of  friction 
the  discrepancy  is  apt  to  be  in  the  opposite  direction. 

In  this  arrangement*  a  special  error  is  introduced  by  the 
change  of  thermoelectric  constants  due  to  stretching,  but  this 
error,  for  the  present  purposes  at  least  is  negligible  in  com- 
parison with  the  thermoelectric  powers  copper/  iron,  or  brass/ 
iron,  being  not  greater  than  a  few  per  cent. 

The  notation  of  table  2  is  the  same  as  that  in  table  1.  E^ 
the  mean  energy  stored  in  the  wire  per  centimeter  of  length 
has  been  added. 

Table  2. — Energy  poUntialized  in  tensile  strains.     Second  method. 


Metal 

P         6 

VI 

E 

t 

E^/E 

^P 

cm 

e       (c 

m) 

megalergs 

"C 

megalerg8 

Brass 

•16660,000 

•199 

11-8 

91 

0^66 

60 

•156 

191 

11-5 

9-0 

•66 

•182 

10-9 

8^8 

•58 

Copper 

•163 

40,000       • 

nz 

612 

68 

0-81 

13 

•161 

163 

6-12 

61 

•72 

163 

6-12 

6-8 

•81 

143 

5-72 

6^0 

•76 

143 

6-72 

6-3 

•80 

Iron 

•136 

60,000 

084 

4-21 

40 

0-51 

2-2 

•131 

086 

4-28 

3-9 

•49 

089 

4^47 
l^26 

4-3 

•51 

Iron 

•136 

40,000 

032 

0-8 

036 

09 

031 

1-23 

0-5 

•  22 

*  After  making  these  experiments,  I  found  that  a  similar  method  of  thermo- 
electric meaanrement  has  recently  been  employed  by  Wassmuth  (Wiener  Sitzber., 
zcii,  {2%  p.  63,  1 888).    Wassmutb's  purposes  are  distinct  from  mine. 
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A  oompMiiOii  of  the  results  of  table  2  and  table  1  shorn 
^ajt  the  litter  substantiates  and  emphafiizes  the  results  of  the 
fonnei'.  In  table  2,  moi-eoTcr,  the  measnremente  of  the  effects 
pcodnoed  by  stretchio^  the  same  metal  are  in  very  much  better 
looord.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  variations  of  DiEiaT 
ttke  same  metsl  in  table  2  may  be  due  to  actual  differences  of 
lisrdneM  OT  eompositioii  <if  the  annealed  wires. 

In  oaae  of  iron  two  valoflB  of  P  ooaaXy  aad-&e  matil 
exhibita  ■triking  djffarenoei  of  behiTior  in  the  two  vt^m- 
mentB.  It  appran  that  more  energy  is  potMitiriiied  dariog 
initial  than  during  final  Btagcs  of  stniu.  For  Pa>40]%the 
amall  valae  of  <  ia  onlr  measorable  aa  a  snperior  luoiL  Store- 
over  the  eztaudon  is  We  bo  amall  that  the  oiw  dm  to  re^ 
ence  may  be  6  per  cent 

6.  To  summarize  it  appewB  that  as  much  as  one-hali  of  the 
work  done  in  stretching  np  to  the  limit  of  rupture  may  be 
stored  np  permaneBtlv ;  that  the  amount  of  work  thenuallv 
disipated  varies  conneierably  with  the  metal  acted  upon,  beiii^ 
very  lai^  for  inatanoe  in  case  of  copper  (75  per  cent),  smaller 
in  case  of  brass  (60  per  cent)  and  of  iron  (50  per  cent) ;  that 
in  case  of  the  same  given  metid  the  work  done  is  very  largely 
potentialiMd  during  incipient  stages  of  strain,  and  very  lar^lj 
dissipated  daring  final  stages  of  atrain.  AVhen  stress  of  a  triveii 
Una  is  applied  to  difEetent  metat,.  iIh>  total  nrjiLHiiit  of  <?nerg} 
which  can  oe  stored  per  unit  of  section,  per  unit  of  length  np 
to  the  limits  of  rupture,  may  therefore  be  looked  npon  as  a 
molecular  constant  of  the  metal.  Table  2  shows  that  in  case 
of  a  wire  about  -16™  thick  stretched  nearly  to  the  limits  of 
mpture,  at  least  5  megalergs  per  oentimeter  will  have  been 
stored  in  case  of  brass,  and  about  1  megaleig  per  centimeter  in 
case  of  copper.  In  iron  '11™  thick  at  least  2  megalergs  per 
centimeter  are  potentiaUzed  under  the  same  conditions. 


—C&ntrHutions  to  Mitwralogy,  No.  44 ;  by 
F.  A.  Genth. 


1.  Oadotinite.—ln  the  fall  of  the  year  1888,  Dr.  A.  E. 
Foote  sent  me  for  identification  a  shining  black  mineral  which 
he  brought  from  Burnett  County,  Texas.  A  prelindnarr  ei- 
amination,  which  I  made,  proved  it  to  be  Oadolinite,  which, 
excepting  that  from  Colorado,  described  and  analyzed  by  Ur. 
L.  G.  EaHns  of  the  L'.  S.  Geological  Survey,  had  never  been 
observed  in  this  country.  Since  it  became  known  that  tlie 
mineral  brought  from  Texas  by  Dr.  Foote  was  gadolinite,  large 
quantities  have  been  obtained,  some  in  crystals,  weighing  frMa 
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seven  to  eleven  pounds.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  Earl 
Hidden  for  some  from  Llano  County,  Texas,  and  give  in  the 
following  the  results  of  my  analyses  of  this,  as  well  as  that 
received  from  Dr.  Foote. 

It  has  a  black  color ;  in  thin  splinters  it  is  translucent  with  a 
dark  bottle-ffreen  color ;  the  nne  powder  is  greenish-gray ; 
fracture  concnoidal  to  splintery.  Sp.  gr.=4"201  (Burnett  Co.) 
to  4*254  (Llano  Co.).  Heated  to  low  redness,  it  begins  at  once 
to  glow  vividly  through  the  whole  mass  and  swells  up  into 
ragged  fragments  of  a  grayish-white  color,  only  superficially 
melted.  The  fine  powder  is  soluble  in  dilute  acids,  even  after 
ignition.  The  best  solvent  I  found  to  be  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
(1 :  20)  in  which  it  dissolves  in  the  cold  after  repeated  shaking, 
leaving  only  a  minute,  somewhat  flocculent,  reddish  residue  of 
ferric  oxide  and  a  little  quartz  which  were  mechanically  mixed 
with  the  gadolinite. 

The  Texas  gadolinite  is  altered  into  a  brownish-red  mineral 
of  waxy  luster,  finally  into  a  reddish  or  yellowish-brown 
earthy  substance.  Neither  could  be  obtained  in  a  state  of 
purity,  but  I  will  give  below  a  partial  analysis  of  the  former. 
Tengerite  (?)  or  yttrium  carbonate  in  thin,  white  crystalline 
incrustations  is  found  between  the  cracks  of  the  gadolinite. 
There  was  only  enough  obtainable  to  show  their  composition  by 
qualitative  tests. 

Li  the  analyses  of  the  Burnett  Co.  gadolinite  I,  a  and  J,  it 
was  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  in  those  of  the  Llano  Co. 
mineral  II,  a  and  &,  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  the  mechan- 
ically admixed  ferric  oxide  and  silica  separated  by  filtration. 
The  other  separations  were  made  in  the  usual  manner.  The 
cerium  oxide  was  separated  from  the  oxides  of  didymium 
and  lanthanum  by  oxydizing  the  almost  neutral  nitric  acid 
solution  with  bromine,  and  precipitation  of  the  boiling  solution 
with  sodium  acetate.  This  was  repeated  five  times,  when, 
finally,  the  filtrate  gave  only  traces  of  oxides  which  could  be 
precipitated  with  oxalic  acid  and  the  eerie  oxide  showed  a  pale 
salmon  color.  The  oxides,  separated  from  the  cerium  were 
chiefly  didymium  oxide,  and  lanthana  in  smaller  quantity. 
The  oxides  of  the  metals  of  the  yttrium  group  gave  almost 
white  salts,  with  only  a  very  faint  rose  color  of  that  of  erbium. 
The  separation  of  glucina  and  alumina  from  ferric  oxide  was 
eflFected  from  a  solution  of  citric  acid  and  ammonia  by  precip- 
itating the  iron  as  ferrous  sulphide,  which  method  1  found  to 
give  the  most  satisfactory  results.  The  little  alumina  was 
separated  from  the  glucina  by  precipitating  the  nearly  neutral 
Bolution  and  re-dissolving  the  precipitate  m  a  strong  solution 
of  sodium  hydrate  and,  after  the  dilution  with  much  water, 
precipitating  the  glucina  by  continuous  boiling.     After  acidu- 
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ImHod  tft  tbe  ilkaline  solution  the  alamina  was  precipitated  bj 

ammonhun  liydl^tc.     Tbe  ahiinma,  separated  in  this  manner, 

r  diBBc^nng  it  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  treatment  of  this 

^n  with  Bodinm  liydrate.  did  not  yield  a  trace  of  giuein* 

(Ri  oontiiiaoaB  boiling  of  the  dilnte  alkaline  eolation. 

The  following  resaha  were  ohtuned : 


ttODBBIr. 


8iO. 22-8m 

ajA.. 

Ce,O.H 

iFi":*::-:::: 

F«0 

BeO 

MgO 

C«0 

N«,0 

f.0.- 

^UtlOD 

bMlabUindiLH^.    Dotdet. 


22-8m 

28-4(H 

«-80 

22-M 

018 

0-88 

0-81 

0-J9 

s-es 

2-78 

2-68 

2-85 

52S 

6-17 

6-01 

5-33 

44-85 

44-88 

44-46 

44-30 

<Hi2 

Dotdet. 

0-18 

noldet 

la-**^ 

18-58 

IS-M 

13-03 

9*34 

»•»« 

9*1» 

8-34 

0-07 

0-08 

0*11 

not  dec 

0-84 

0-84 

0-71 

0-78 

0-20 

not  dec 

0-S3 

notdet 

015 

0-18 

0-72 

M         U 

0-78 

a     u 

100-80  100-4S 

Steon^oatd  QadeiiniU  fmm  VMc  Cb. 

Spec  grav - ^  3-682 

Ignition O-SO 

Qtiaru 1-08 

SiO^- 2211 

(Ce4)i,L»,T,Er),0, .'...  88-20 

Fe-0, 14-58 

BeO 6-03 

MnO 0-22 

CaO 5-66 


2.  Cacodaaite. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Hineralo^cal  and 
Geological  Section  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciencee  of 
Philadelphia,  November  26th,  1883,  the  late  Profefisor  H. 
Carvill  Lewis  described  under  the  proTiaional  name  "caco 
olasite,"  peculiar  white  and  grayish-white  crystalB,  imbedded 
in  blue  cleavable  calcite,  associated  with  graphite,  pyroxene, 
wollastooite,  cubical  spinel,  pyrrhotite,  etc.,  at  Wakefield, 
Ottawa  Coanty,  Qnebec,  Canada.  They  are  nearly  equire 
prisms   with   truncated  angles,  the  general  appearance  being 

•  Includea  the  FoiOi  aai  SiO,,  insoluble  io  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

I  Ur.  L.  Q.  BakinB  informed  me  that  he  had  found  ThOi  in  the  Tsiai  gido- 
linite.  As  1  had  not  teeted  lor  it,  1  examined  the  cerlo  oxide,  left  trou  (Iw  tw 
■MMlTses,  and  found  it  to  contaio  3-22  per  oent  of  ThOi. 
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that  of  a  partly  altered  scapolite.  They  are  teti*agonal  with 
6^A2=129i^  The  following  planes  have  been  identified  :  (?, 
i-i,  2,  2  t,  2-2.  6-3,  the  last  two  hemihedral.  Almost  entire 
absence  of  cleavage,  luster  vitreous  to  resinous;  H.=:5-6; 
Spea  gr.=3050-3-057. 

An  analysis,  made  by  Mr.  Keuben  Haines  gave,  after  deduct- 
ing admixed  cisdcite : 

Oxygen  ratio. 
SiO =  36-74  0-612  z=  6 


Al,6, 19-79 

Fe,0, 1-33 

CaO 38-16 

MgO  .,-.  0-77 

Na,0 0-82 

K.0 0-17 

P.O. 2-49 

H.O...-.  0-23 


\ 


0-190 


0-736 


Quantivalent  ratio  of  bases  {in  which  he  inchcdea  P,Oj — 
F.  A.  G.)  to  SiO,=9  :  6=3  :  2,  thus  making  the  mineral  a  sub- 
silicate. 

Professor  Lewis  concludes  his  article  thus :  "  The  species 
appears  to  be  isomorphous  with  sarcolite,  but  its  very  different 
piivsical  and  chemical  characters  indicate  either  a  distinct 
species  or  a  pseudomorph.  The  absence  of  cleavage  and  the 
heterogeneous  microscopic  characters  aimie  pseudomorphism. 
Chemically  it  is  allied  to  gehlenite.  The  temporary  name 
*  eacoclasite,'  referring  to  its  imperfect  cleavage  was  suggested. 
The  specimens  are  stSl  under  investigation." 

I  have  no  information  that  anything  in  addition  to  the  above 
was  done  by  Professor  Lewis,  and  as  the  whole  tenor  of  his 
communication  leaves  a  great  deal  of  doubt  about  the  nature 
of  this  mineral,  I  have,  at  the  suggestion  of  Professor  G. 
Christian  Hoffmann,  chemist  and  mineralogist  of  the  Canada 
Geological  Survey,  made  a  few  experiments  with  excellent 
material  which  he  had  given  me  for  this  purpose,  also  with  a 
crystal  which  Dr.  A.  E.  Foote  kindly  presented  to  me,  and 
give  in  the  following  the  results  of  my  investigation. 

The  calcite,  in  which  the  eacoclasite  crystals  are  imbedded,  is 
of  a  pale  blue  color  and  shows  perfect  cleavage,  producing 
cleavage  crystals  up  to  10"^  in  size ;  the  eacoclasite  crystals 
vary  &om  8°^  to  about  50°^  in  diameter ;  their  surface  is 
glossy  and  has  the  appearance,  as  if  the  crystals  had  undergone 
a  partial  melting  or  vitrification.  They  are  more  or  less 
rounded,  the  planes,  without  exception^  are  not  smooth  but 
deeply  corrugated  and  grooved  in  an  irregular  manner.  It  is 
remarkable  that  this  peculiarity  must  have  existed,  before  the 
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calcite  was  deposited  upon  the  same,  becaiue*  when  broken  off 
from  the  cacoolasite,  it  shows  the  reverse  of  the  grooves  and 
eormgations  of  the  latter. 

For  investi^tion  two  crystals  were  used,  the  best  one  of 
Professor  Homnann's  (I)  about  12°^  in  sice,  was  almost  white, 
bat  had  a  little  pyrite  in  the  center,  that  from  Dr.  Foote,  (II) 
about  IS"^  long  nad  a  slightly  brownish  white  color,  but  the 
interior  was  of  a  uniform  grayish  white  color.  Finely  mnu* 
lar,  like  sugary  quartz  and  of  the  same  luster,  crvstal  x  was 
slightly  coarser  than  11.  Spec.  grav.  of  crystal  1= 3*337,  of 
crystal  II  =3-222. 

They  were  broken  into  small  fragments  from  2  to  S^^  in 
diameter  and  carefully  examined  for  their  purity,  but  none 
showed  an^  admixture  of  blue  calcite  or  other  minerals. 

By  qualitative  analysis  it  was  foimd  that  although  no  calcite 
could  be  found  by  a  strong  lens,  both  crystals  contained  a  car- 
bonate, probablv  that  of  cucium,  a  phosphate,  probably  apatite, 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  free  quartz.  In  the  quantita- 
tive analysis  the  latter  was  determined  bv  fusing  the  finely 
powdered  mineral  with  microcosmic  salt,  dissolving  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  boiling  the  remaining  silica  with  dilute  sodium 
hydrate,  as  long  as  it  extracted  soluble  silica. 

In  crystal  I  the  remaining  SiO,  was  28*44  per  cent ;  this  on 
being  fused  with  sodium  carbonate  etc.,  etc.,  gave  pure  SiO,= 
23*04  per  cent  present  as  qimrts^  with  little  alumina  and 
calcium  oxida  Crystal  II  treated  in  the  same  manner  gave 
11*84  per  cent  of  silica  which  contained  11*63  per  cent  of 
jyure  SiO,  present  as  quartz.  The  analyses  gave  the  following 
results : 

I.  II. 

HO =   1-04  2-28 

CO, 6*73  4*26 

SiO, 31-52  32*67 

P,0,    219  8*36 

A1,0, 17*34  19*63 

Fe,0, 0*51  0-39 

MgO  trace.  0*49 

CaO 40*95  36*38 

Na  O trace.  0*31 

K.O trace.  0*20 


100*28  99.96 

Deducting  the  CO,  as  calcium  carbonate,  the  P,Oj  as  apatite 
and  the  free  quartz,  we  get : 

CaCO, z=  15-20  9*66 

CXF[POJ, 6-05  7*74 

SiO, 23*04  11*63 

Apparent  admixtures        43*29  29*03 


• 
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remaining  constituents  would  give  the  following  com- 
1 : 


I. 

Molecular  ratio. 

IT. 

Molecular  ratio. 

1-83 

0-102          = 

:   2 

3-22 

0-179     about  3 

14-89 

0-248 

5 

29-67 

0-495                   8 

30-45 

0-296  ) 
0-006  \ 

6 

27-68 

0-270  )                . 
0-004  J 

0-90 

056 

•      a     «     • 

0-69 

0-017  ] 

51-93 

0-927 

18 

37-47 

0-569                 ,o 

• « •  • 

0-44 

0-008 

r 



0-28 

0-003 

100-00  100-00 

ough  these  analyses,  especially  I,  show  a  simple  molecu- 
o  between  the  constituents,  they  do  not  represent  the 
ition  of  any  known  mineral  and  are  evidently  mix- 
he  actual  nature  of  which,  however,  we  have  no  means 
rmine.  From  all  this,  cacoclasite  cannot  be  considered 
species,  but  a  mixture  of  quartz,  caleite,  apatite  and 
mknown  minerals  in  various  proportion,  which  have  the 
P  scapolite  and  have  resulted  from  its  alteration. 
ionazite. — At  the  Villeneuve  Mica  Mine,  Ottawa  County, 
5,  Canada,  an  interesting  variety  of  monazite  has  lately 
Iscovered,  of  which  Professor  U.  Ch.  Hoffmann  sent  me 
nen. 

&  a  reddish-brown  color,  indistinct  cleavage  and  little  or 
r  waxy  luster.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  purest 
e  pieces  was  found  to  be  =5-233.     The  analysis  gave  : 

H,0 =  0-78 

SiO, 0-91 

ThO, 12-60 

P,0, 26-86 

Fe.O, 1-07 

Ce,0, 24-80 

(LaDi),03 26-41 

(YEr),0, 4-76 

MgO   0-04 

CaO 1-54 


99-77 

Chemical  Laboratory, 
3lphia,  111  S.  10th  St.,  April  29,  1889. 


H.  Cnw—Pariod  qf  BoUMon  qf  1h»  Sun. 


Art.  XXVII.— ^  the  P&riod  of  Botation  qf  Oe  Sun  ;  bj 
Hbnkt  Chew,  Ph.D.,  Inetroctor  in  Fbyrios  in  Ham- 
ford  College. 

Fetbbs*  waa  probably  as  early  as  anyone  to  Femark  that  the 
period  of  rotation  of  the  snn,  without  larther  limitation,  was  ■ 
meaninglecB  term.  In  a  seriee  of  observations  on  son  ^wts, 
taken  at  Naples  dnrin^  the  yearB  1845-^,  he  fonnd,  among  hie 
reaoltfl,  discrepancies  larger  than  conld  be  explained  by  errors  of 
measnrement ;  bnt  what  is  more  etriklng,  these  diacrepandee 
were  always  in  one  direction.  In  short,  he  showed  that  each 
heliocentric  latitude  has  its  own  period  of  rotation. 

The  law,  according  to  which  this  velooi^  vuiee  with  the  dis- 
tance from  the  equator,  Carringtonf  has  puoed  beyond  doubt. 
His  work,  however,  is  all  oonfined  to  the  photosphere  or  tiie 
immediately  underlying  r^on  in  which  the  sun  spots  have  their 
seat 

A  few  years  later  Brann  and  Homstein,}  independently,  dis- 
oovered  in  the  magnetic  elements  a  pretty  well  marked  varution, 
having  a  twenty-six-day  period.  This  at  once  suggested  a  meaiu 
of  getting  the  rotation  period  of  the  solid  ^  nu^us  of  the  snii. 
For  Brann  (Phil.  Trans.,  1876),  from  two  years'  obeervatioiu, 
finds  that  the  large  diBtnrbances  of  the  iiorizontal  component 
of  the  earth's  magnetism  were  nearly  all  confined  to  the  da^ 
on  which  one  of  three  solar  meridians  was  presented  to  the  earto. 
But  this  needs  confirmation,  for  the  total  number  of  disturb- 
ances observed  waa  not  lat^.  However,  the  phase^  of  this 
disturbance,  unlike  those  of  the  annual  and  secular  variations, 
is  the  same  in  all  part«  of  the  earth,  seeming  to  indicate  that  we 
have  here  to  deal  with  solar  action  which  is  direct  and  uot  inter- 
mediate. On  the  other  hand,  solar  temperatures  appear  to  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  the  sun  being  a  permanent  magnet.  So 
that  the  region  of  sun  whose  perioa  Brann  and  Homstein  and, 
later,  Lizuar,!  have  determined  remains  completely  unknown, 
bnt  with  the  probability  of  its  being  below  the  photosphere. 
A  fairly  pronounued  twenty- six-day  variation  in  the  daily 
pe  and  height  ui  both  the  thermometer  and  the  barometer 
Tjeen  known  t'oi-  a  long  while.  But  no  theory,  in  any  degree 
■•"le,  has  been  offeied  to  explain  the  connection  of  this  vari- 
"■'i  the  snn.  We  are,  therefore,  also  unable  to  assign 
1  to  any  definite  solar  height  But  there  are  reasons 
,  art.  Mdeorology)  for  thinking  that  it  is  the  rota- 
Amer.  Khmo.  Adv.  Sci.,  ii,  p.  87,  1856. 
rlDKlOD,  Db^eintioiiBOD  Solar  spots,  London,  1963. 
eio,  Bcr.  Akad.  Visa.,  Ixiv,  p.  63,  Izvii,  p.  3SS,  1813. 

0.  R.llIvI,^e9S, 

Ber.  Akad.  Wieu.,  fid.  SI,  p.  iM. 
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tion  period  of  the  same  part  of  the  sun  as  that  ^ven  by 
magnetic  variations.  In  this  case  the  three  particularJy  active 
solar  meridians,  discovered  by  Braun,  would  appear  to  be  essen- 
tially regions  of  great  thermal,  rather  than  magnetic,  activity. 
That  these  variations  are  due  primarily  to  the  direct  heating 
effect  of  the  sun  is  the  basis  on  which  Faraday,  Christie,  De  la 
Hive,  and  Stokes  have  each  with  varying  success  explained  the 
subject  of  terrestrial  magnetism. 

^Dut  if  the  rotation  period  is  to  be  determined  from  barome- 
tric and  magnetic  disturbances,  then  regions  of  special  solar  ac- 
tivity must  be  assumed  to  be  persistent.  Evidence  of  this  from 
other  sources  is  doubtful,  though  the  observations  of  Sporer  on 
sun  spots  and  Wilsing  on  faciuse  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
these  outbursts  have  a  tendency  to  recur  at  the  same  place 

Doppler's  principle  has  already  been  applied  by  Zollner, 
Vogel,  and  Young,  to  the  determination  of  tne  relative  veloci- 
ties of  the  extremities  of  a  solar  diameter.  Here  we  have  under 
investigation  probably  a  different  part  of  our  luminary,  viz :  the 
seat  of  selective  absorption  for  the  Fraunhofer  lines,  a  layer  of 
considerable  thickness  mixed  up  with  and  extending  into  the 
photosphere.  So  that  this  method  probably  gives  the  period  of 
a  region  Wgher  than  that  of  the  sun  spots. 

Later,  Wusin^,*  of  Potsdam,  has  measured,  by  means  of  pho- 
tography, the  daily  angular  motion  of  a  large  number  (1012)  of 
persistent  faculaa.  Since  these  are  seen  as  elevations  in  passing 
over  the  sun's  limb  and  give  brighter  spectraf  than  surrounding 
portions  of  the  solar  surface,  there  is  reason  for  thinking  that 
the  period  thus  obtained  by  Wilsing  is  that  of  a  region  some  dis- 
tance above  the  photosphere. 

There  are,  then,  at  least  four  distinct  solutions  of  the  problem 
in  hand : 

{a)  The  observation  of  sun  spots,  giving  the  period  of  the 
lower  parts  of  the  photosphere  lor  various  latitudes.  The  data 
in  our  possession  are  here  limited  to  a  zone  extending  a  little 
less  than  45^  on  each  side  of  the  equator. 

(J)  The  observation  of  the  meteorological  (including  mag- 
netic) elements,  giving  the  period  of  an  unknown  region,  possi- 
bly of  the  more  solid  interior,  possibly  of  the  region  of  the 
great  uprushes  around  the  spota 

{c)  The  measurement  of  the  difference  of  refrangibility  of 
light  coming  from  the  eastern  and  western  limbs  of  the  sun, 
8ug^ted  by  Zollner. 

Since  the  accuracy  of  this  method  varies  as  the  cosine  of  the 
latitude,  observations  are,  at  present,  of  no  value  for  parallels 
higher  than  75^ 

*Wilaing,  Publioationen  des  Astrophysikalischen  Observatoriums,  1884. 
t  Lockyer,  Ohemistiy  of  the  Sun,  p.  105. 
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(d)  The  observation  of  f acnlsB,  giving  the  period  for  a  layer 
probably  a  few  hundred  miles  higher  than  the  photosphere. 
Present  data  extend  from  24''  S.  to  88^  K. 

Each  of  these  methods  ffives  the  sjiiodic  period. 

The  object  of  the  worK  commnnicated  m  this  paper  is  to 
measure  the  rotation  for  a  zone  some  60^  wider  than  sny 
hitherto  observed,  and  to  verify  or  disprove  the  conclusion 
which  appeared  to  follow  from  some  observations  made  a  year 
ago.*  The  measurements  then  at  hand  cave  for  the  daily  anga- 
Ifu-  motion,  0,  of  any  point  on  the  sun's  absorbing  layer,  as  a 
function  of  the  heliocentric  latitude,  jf, 

e  =  888'  (1  +  0-00836  X), 

which  makes  the  velocity  a  minimum  at  the  equator,  the  place 
at  which,  for  sun  spots,  it  is  a  maximum. 

There  was  also,  apparently,  a  systematic  errorf  in  the  first 
series,  depending  either  upon  the  heating  of  the  spectroscope 
or  upon  some  cause  which  varied  with  the  date  of  obeervatioD. 
This,  I  hope,  has  been  eliminated  in  the  second  set  of  measure- 
ments, which  are  here  ^ven. 

They  were  made  with  the  same  instrument,  viz :  the  large 
spectrometer  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  but  with  the 
tnree  modifications  which  follow. 

The  method  of  shifting  the  sun's  image  across  the  slit  was 
so  changed  that  almost  any  solar  latitude  could  be  observed  at 
any  time. 

This  was  accomplished  by  a  device  suggested  by  Professor 
Rowland.  The  brass  ring  which  held  the  condensing  leus 
was  furnished  with  a  metal  arm,  not  unlike  the  handle  of  a 
palm-leaf  fan.  This  arm  was  pinned  to  a  brass  collar,  larger 
than  the  lens  and  surrounding  it.  This  pin  was  the  axis, 
parallel  to  the  optical  axis  of  the  lens,  about  which  the  lens 
rotated  through  a  small  arc,  throwing  the  image  of  the  son, 
now  with  its  eastern,  now  with  its  western,  limb  on  the  slit. 
But  this  collar,  besides  having  adjustable  stops  to  limit  the 
motion  of  the  lens,  could  also  be  rotated  in  its  own  plane,  and 
clamped  in  any  azimuth,  thus  chan^ng  the  direction  of  the 
motion  of  the  image  across  the  slit.  To  make  this  latter 
change  was  the  only  purpose  of  this  part  of  the  apparatus. 
For  a  reflecting  prism  was  inserted  between  the  condensing 
lens  and  the  collimator,  and  by  rotating  this,  any  desired 
portion  of  the  sun's  limb  could  be  made  tangent  to  the  slit 
This  having  been  done,  the  image  would,  in  general,  no  longer 
move  at  right  angles  to  the  slit ;  so  the  device  above  described 
was   used  to   counterbalance  the  effect  of  the  prism   on  the 

•Crew,  this  Journal,  Feb.,  18«8. 

f  DiscuBsioD  of  this  in  Observatory,  April,  188S. 
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iirection  of  motion.  The  prism  was  by  Steinheil  and  gave 
reiT  perfect  definition. 

The  Fahrenheit  heliostat,  with  two  mirrors,  used  in  the  first 
series,  was  replaced  by  a  better  instrument  of  the  Foucault 
pattern. 

Two  of  Professor  Rowland's  gratings  were  used.  That  desig- 
nated as  *'No.  1,"  I  had  used  before.  It  was  four  inches  long, 
•uled  with  14,486  lines  to  the  inch,  and  gave  superb  definition 
n  the  4th  order.  The  other,  "No.  2,"  was  a  six-inch  grating, 
mth  7218  lines  to  the  inch,  and  gave  fair  definition  in  the  8tn 
>rder. 

The  objectives  of  the  collimator  and  telescope  had  each  a 
jlear  aperture  of  six  and  one-half  inches.  The  angle  between 
:heir  optical  axes  remained  constant,  the  grating  bein^  movable. 

In  the  first  series,  the  grating  was  so  placed  that  its  normal 
md  the  diffracted  ray  were  both  on  the  same  side  of  the  inci- 
ient  ray,  a  position  which  shall  be  denoted  by  "  right ;"  while, 
in  the  second  series,  the  normal  and  the  diffracted  ray  were  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  incident  ray,  a  position  called  "left.'* 
This  change,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  has  a  very  decided 
effect  on  the  result 

The  method  of  observation  was  very  simple.  The  adjust- 
ment of  the  instrument  having  been  tested  as  accurately  as 
could  be,  by  setting  on  an  atmospheric  line,  the  cross  hairs 
were  then  set  on  the  solar  line  whose  displacement  was  to  be 
measured,  and  the  micrometer  read.     The  sun's  image   was 


then  shifted  by  a  cord  convenient  to  the  observer  at  the  eye- 
piece, and  the  micrometer  read  for  the  opposite  limb.  Ten 
settings  of  this  kind  were  made  in  succession,  and  then  a  new 
latitude  was  chosen. 

Ifbrmula. 

The  value  of  the  relative  linear  velocity  of  the  two  limbs  at 
the  equator,  v^ — v'\  was  computed  from  the  following  formula 
w^hich,  together  with  the  method  of  obtaining  the  heliocentric 
latitude,  was  suf&ciently  discussed  in  connection  with  the  first 
series.* 

,,       c  F  J         1         a/  1 —  sin"  y  cos' y    .  ^ 

V  —  V    =  = • F* si         +2a  sm  (D 

Aco8;if     cos  A  cos  X    cost/ 

*  Professor  Oliver  has  been  kind  enough  to  call  my  attention  to  an  error  in  the 
formula  as  used  in  the  computation  of  the  first  series,  viz :  the  omission  of  the  factor 
"  2  "  from  the  last  term  of  the  right-hand  member,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  make 
Che  result  there  given  some  three  per  cent  smaller  than  it  should  have  been. 

The  corrected  value  from  the  previous  measurements  is 

v' — v'^  ^  2*565  mi.  per  sec. 
snd  daily  angular  motion  at  equator  =  838^. 
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valae  of  one  revolution   of  the   micrometer 

BcreM-  in  Angstrotn'fl  anits, 
:  velocity  of  light,  in  miles  per  second. 
:  diHpl&cement    measured  in  micrometer   revo- 

lutioDs. 
wave    lenfjcth  of    line    whose  displacement  i« 

measured. 
Iwliooentrio  Utarode, 
luU  the  ang^  subtended  at  tiie  oenter  of  the 

aaa'a  vaage  hj  that  ptotion  of  the  slit  oov- 

exed  hy  the  nan's  imager 
iDolination  of  the  jdaoe  of  the  solar  eqoator 

to  the  eoliptio. 
:  anmlar  eejii'diamfltflr  of   the  nin   as  seen 

nomthe  earth. 
:  linear  velocity  of  the  earth  in  Ha  orbit,  in 

Dulesper  second. 


U 


ObaervatioRt. 

The  followiDg  table  includes  all  the  obeerratioiu  made,  ex- 
cept three  in  which  a  radial  slit  was  naed.  The  diffionl^  of 
setting  oh  the  end  of  sndi  a  line  is  so  Kraat  that  these  nave 
been  discarded,  and  011I7  those  made  wiu  a  tangential  slit  are 
retained. 

These  observations  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  solar 
latitudee,  given  in  colnmD  7. 

Colntun  6  gives  the  difference  between  the  readings  of  the 
micrometer,  on  the  eastern  and  western  limbs  of  the  stin  re- 
spectively. The  relative  eqnatorial  linear  velocities,  compnted 
from  the  above  formula,  will  be  fonnd  in  colnmn  8. 

Id  column  9  is  given  the  average  discrepancy  (in  per  cent) 
among  themselves  of  the  ten  settings  which  make  up  each 
observation.  May  it  not  be  that  local  currents — solar  gnsts — 
have  something  to  do  with  the  large  irregnlarittee  m  thie 
column  ? 

Column  10  gives  the  quadrants  in  which  lay  the  extremities 
of  the  solar  diameter  under  observation.  This,  together  with 
the  latitude,  completely  determines  the  points  at  which  the  slit 
was  made  tangent 

Each  weight  in  column  11  is  the  product  of  the  coeine  of 
the  latitude  by  a  number  depending  on  the  definition  and  the 
grating,  and  was  determined  from  notes  taken  at  the  time  of 
observation. 

Six  of  the  observations  were  made  by  Mr.  fxiuis  Bell,  Fellow 

in  Physics  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University ;  the  others  bj 

the  writer.    Neither  of  ua,  at  the  time,  had  the  slightest  ides 

in  what  latitude  we  were  observing.     The  value  of  the  mesn 

kvelative  equatorial  velocity  thus  obtained  is 
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v'— w"=:2'173  ±0*028  mi.  per  sec, 

a  velocity  some  15  per  cent  less  than  that  obtained  in  the  first 
series,  viz :  2*565  mi  per  sec.    But  this,  as  Professor  Young  has 
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pointed  out,  is  just  what  one  would  expect,  since  all  the  set- 
ting of  the  Jiret  series  were  made  with  the  grating  ''  right," 
and  all  those  of  the  second  with  the  grating  "left."  For  the 
heating  effect  of  the  sun  on  the  slit-plate  wul,  in  the  first  case, 
introduce  an  ent>r  with  a  positive  sign,  and  in  the  second  case, 
with  a  negative  sign;  hut  these  errors  will  not  he  equal  in 
ammmt 
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I  attempted  to  detect  any  heating  effect  by  obeerving  atmofi- 
pheric  line6|  and,  failing  to  disoover  any  motion  wnen  the 
image  was  rapidly  ahifted  from  one  jaw  of  the  slit-plate  to  the 
other,  I  concmde  that  this  effect  wonld  be  n^ligible  in  meas- 
uring the  displacement  Bnt  this  is  not  tme,  becanse,  in  the 
latter  case,  the  sun  has  more  time  to  heat  the  plate. 

When  we  consider  that,  if  the  whole  differences  between  the 
two  resnlts  were  due  to  the  heating  of  the  slit-plate,  the  dis- 
placement of  an  atmospheric  line  on  the  micrometer  wonld  be 
onl^  ToW  ^^  ^^  distance  between  D,,  and  D^  it  will  not  be  but- 
prising  tqat  it  was  not  detected  by  direct  observation  of  the 
motion. 

Without  knowing  what  displacement  of  the  slit  by  heat 
wonld  be  reqnired  to  harmonize  the  two  results,  I  computed 
the  amount  of  this  error  as  follows :  Of  two  thermometers, 
placed  one  on  either  side  of  the  slit,  that  in  the  sun's 
image  indicated  at  the  end  of  one  minute  (the  average  time 
of  a  complete  reading),  an  excess  of  10°  0.  over  the  ower. 

If  the  angle  of  incidence  be  denoted  by  t,  the  angle  of  dif- 
fraction by  r,  the  order  of  the  spectrum  by  n,  the  wave-length 
by  /,  and  the  grating  space  by  a,  then 

sin  i  +  sin  r  =  —  =  constant. 

e 

,  cos  t  ,. 

,\  dr  = at 

cos  r 

where  di  is  the  anaular  displacement  of  the  slit  and  dr  is  the 
resultiiiff  aixgxdar  aisplacement  at  the  micrometer.  When  the 
eastern  limb  of  the  sun  was  on  the  slit  the  displacement  was 
always  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  when  the  western  limb 
was  observed,  so  that  these  effects  were  added.  Not  only  so, 
but  since  the  increment  di  is  negaitive  when  the  grating  is 
^'  right,"  dr  will  be  positive  and  the  reading  of  the  micrometer 
will  be  too  large,  if  now  the  grating  be  turned  "left,"  di 
will  be  positive,  and  hence  the  micrometer  reading  too  small. 

There  were  20  revolutions  of  the  micrometer  to  the  centi- 
meter, and  the  ratio  of  the  focal  length  of  the  telescope  to  the 
collimator  was  1*08 ;  so  that  if  we  call  the  micrometer  error 
dm  and  the  linear  displacement  of  the  slit  ds^  then 

cos  i 

dm  =  —  20  X 1  '08  X   ds  micrometer  revolutions. 

cos  r 

The  condensing  lens  had  a  clear  aperture  of  &^  with  a  focal 
length  of  135^,  thus  giving  an  image  of  1-25*^  diameter. 
The  jaws  of  the  slit-plate  were  of  blackened  brass,  were  a 
little  wider  than  the  sun's  image,  and  expanded  toward  the 
slit.  If  we  assume  that  the  expansion  tooK  place  throughout 
that  part  covered  by  the  image,  then  for  10°  C. : 
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di  =  ±  1-26  X 10X0-000019  =  0*000238  centimeters. 

cos  i      ,  ,    . 

,  •.  dm  =  ±  0-0062 X micrometer  revolutions. 

cos  r 

For  either  grating  in  the  position  "right,"  the  value  of 
was  approximately,  for  all  lines  observed,  0*84. 

.  • .  c?m  =  +  0-0044 

cos  X 

But  in  the  position  "  left,"  =  1-19, 

^  cos  r  ' 

rev. 
.-.  C?W  =—  00062 

The  divergence  between  the  first  series  and  the  second,  due 
to  this  cause,  would  therefore  be  that  produced  by  a  difference 

r«y. 

of  0'0106  in  the  micrometer  readings.  Kow  the  mean  value 
of  the  displacement  due  to  rotation,  for  latitudes  less  than  30^, 

rev.  rev. 

was  0-099  ;  for  latitudes  between  SO*"  and  TS*",  was  0-060.  So 
that  the  heating  effect  would  explain  for  lower  latitudes  a 
divergence  of  11  per  cent,  aiid  for  higher  latitudes,  a  differ- 
ence of  18  per  cent  between  the  results  of  the  first  and 
second  series.  It  is  thus  fully  competent,  on  the  assumptions 
we  have  made,  to  explain  the  discrepancy  between  a  velocity 
of  2-565  mi  per  sec.,  obtained  in  the  first  series,  and  2-173  mi. 
per  sec,  obtained  in  the  second. 

Dividini?  this  error  in  the  ratio  — — -  ,  we  have  for  a  final  value 
^  0-0062' 

v'— v"  =  2-403  ±  0-026  mi.  per  sec, 

which  corresponds  to  a  sidereal  period  of  26*23  days,  or  a  daily 
angular  motion  of  824^ 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  result  is  independent  of  any 
assumption  as  to  how  much  the  slit  is  heated.  The  divergence 
between  the  two  series  has  simply  been  divided  in  the  ratio  of 

for  the  position  "  right "  to  for  the  position  "  left." 

cosr  ^  °  cosr  ^ 

To  determine  the  change  of  angular  velocity  with  latitude, 
I  have  drawn  throtigh  the  observations  of  the  second  series  the 
straight  line  which  most  nearly  represents  them,  and  find  by 
the  method  of  least  squares  its  equation  to  be : 

^=  802'(1— 0-00206  A'*') 

where  d  is  the  daily  angular  motion,  and  X  the  heliocentric 
latitude,  expressed  in  degrees.  This  would  indicate  accelera- 
tion as  we  approach  the  equator.    The  frrat  series  gave  : 

dzn  838' (1 +0-00336  AT*"). 
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Since  the  error  due  to  heating  affects  the  higher  latitudes 
more  than  the  lower,  in  the  ratio  of  the  secants  of  the  lati- 
tudes ;  and  since  it  enters  the  two  series  with  opposite  signs, 
the  coefficients  of  Xy  in  any  accorate  work,  (moKt  to  have 
opposite  signs,  always  provided  there  was  in  reality  no  very 
marked  chmge  of  angular  velocity  with  latitude. 

Combining  these  two  expressions : 

^  =  828' (I  +  0-00066  ;if**). 

The  co-efficient  of  X  is  too  small  to  put  much  stress  upoD, 
when  we  consider  the  necessarily  large  errors  in  the  observa- 
tions from  which  it  was  derived.  As  it  stands,  however,  it 
indicates  that  points  in  latitude  45^  rotate  in  18  hours  lew 
time  than  points  at  the  equator,  while  Carrington's  expression 
for  sun  spots, 

e  =  865'  (1— 0-191,  sin  *  X?) 

would  make  the  rotation  period  at  46^  some  2^  days  longer 
than  at  the  equator.  The  difference  between  the  two  is  quite 
marked.  Can  it  indicate  that  the  spectroscope  measures  the 
velocity  of  r^ons,  corresponding  in  some  degree  to  upper  or 
lower  ^^  trades,  the  angular  velocity  of  each  of  which  would 
decrease  from  the  equator  to  poles  { 

But  it  is  not  easy  to  think  of  any  cause  competent  to  pro- 
duce ^^  trades  "  on  the  sun,  since  no  certain  difference  of  tem- 
perature* between  equator  and  pole  has  ever  been  discovered. 
The  evidence  afforded  by  these  observations,  therefore,  is,  that 
no  certain  variation  of  period  with  latitude  hoe  been  detected 
by  the  spectroscope. 

AVilsing  (L  c,  p.  436)  has  examined  the  motion  of  faculse 
with  reference  to  this  same  phenomenon,  but  failed  to  find  any 
"  drift "  or  change  of  velocity  with  latitude. 

The  following  table  may,  I  think,  be  considered  as  fairly 
representing  the  best  determinations  of  the  sidereal  period  of 
points  on  the  equator. 

'  Hornstein — from  daily  range  of  barometer  at  Prague  )  ., . ,, 

during  the  year  1870,  \  '^'^' 

Braun — from  daily  average  of  barometer  at  Singa- }  ^ .  ,  ^ 

pore,  1841-1845,  f  "* '"* 

Van  der  Stok\ — from  daily  average  of  barometer,  24i0 

"        "     range       '  "  2411 

"     average  *'   thermometer,  2410 

"        '*     range      **  "  2414 

Von  BetzoldX — from  thunderstorms  in  Bavaria  and  )  ,, ,  .^ 

Wurtemberg,  )  '     ' 

*  Young's  Sun,  p.  264. 

f  Van  der  Stok :  Natuurkundig  Tijdachrift  voor  Nederlandsche-Indie,  Deel  48. 
Tlie  observations  extend  over  7740  days,  were  made  in  the  tropics  where  the 
amplitude  is  large,  and  are  entitled  to  great  weight. 
XXature,  April  llth,  1889. 


From 

Barometer 

and 

Thermometer. 
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fffamstein — variation  of  magnetic  elements  at  Prague  )  a^.c^ 
Variation                             and  St.  Petersburg  during  1870,                S 
of             j  Braun — variation  of  magnetic  elements  at  Greenwich  | 

Magnetic         |  and  Makerstown  during  five  years,  between  >  24*18 

Elements.  1844  and  18*70,  ) 

(^  lAssnar — magnetic  disturbances  (storms),  24'29 

Photosphere      J  Carringion — ^from  sun  spots — seven  years'  observations,  24*97 

Equatorial  values. }  Sparer—  "      "       '*  24-60 

Wilsing— from  faculs,  26*23 

Orew — ^by  spectroscope,  equatorial  value,  26*23 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  lowest  value  by  any  one  method 
is  higher  than  the  highest  of  the  next  preceding.  May  this- 
not  correspond  to  a  physical  fact,  viz :  that  as  we  pass  from 
the  more  central  portions  of  the  sun,  up  through  the  photo- 
sphere, faculse,  ana  absorptive  layer,  there  is  a  gradual  decrease 
of  angular  velocity  ? 

Haverford  College,  April  16,  1889. 


Art.  XXVIII.— TA^  ''  Grand-Gulf  Formation  of  the  Gvlf 

States ;  by  Lawrence  C,  Johnson. 

The  group  of  clays,  sands,  sandstones  and  quartzites  called 
the  Grand-Gulf  formation  by  Dr.  Eugone  W.  Hilgard,  has  a 
boundary  as  yet  undefined  in  Texas  and  Louisiana,  and  is  little 
better  known  in  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Dr. 
Hilgard  considers  it  of  fresh  water  origin,  and  upon  good 
grounds;  but  of  what  precise  age  no  one  has  been  bold 
enough  to  advance  a  definite  opinion.  Fossils  are  rare  :  a  few 
Uniones  have  been  found,  and  in  places,  there  are  many  leaf 
impressions.  It  cannot  be  older  than  Miocene^  and  is  as 
certainly  not  Quaternary. 

The  sandy  clays,  and  quartzose  sandstones  of  this  formation 
are  so  peculiar  in  structure,  colors  and  general  appearance  that 
they  are  easily  recognizable,  and  cannot  well  be  mistaken  for 
any  other  in  these  ^  States,  much  less  for  any  of  the  calca- 
reous groups  northward  of  it.  By  all  observers  it  is  agreed 
that  the  strata  next  in  this  direction,  are  of  Dr.  HiJgard's 
Vicksburg  Formation.  The  trend  of  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  "  Urand  Gulf  " — from  the  vicinity  of  the  place  giving  it 
its  name,  in  Claiborne  County,  Miss.,  is  southeastward  at  such 
an  angle  that  at  the  Alabama  line  it  has  a  breadth  only  half  as 
great  as  on  the  Mississippi  River,  that  is :  allowing  an  average 
of  twenty  miles  for  the  coast  formations,  it  is  about  sixty 
miles  in  width  next  to  Alabama,  against  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  on  the  meridian  of  Vicksburg.  No  critical 
surveys  of  it  having  been  made  and  its  eastern  extension  is 
only  conjectural 
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Adjoininc  the  Great  River,  the  "  Gr&Dd  Gnlf "  formation 
is  covered  firet  by  tlie  sands  and  gravels  called  by  Dr.  Hi^ard 
"  the  Orange  Sand  ;"  and  this  is  overlain  by  his  "  Port  Hnd- 
Bon  "  and  loess.  At  a  dip,  estimated  as  between  twenty  and 
thirty  feet  to  the  mile,  the  average  thickness  must  approxi- 
mate two  hundred  feet 

Though  a  geological  examination  of  this  obscure  portion  of 
onr  Gulf  terranes  has  only  commenced,  the  relation  of  the 
"Grand  fiulf"  to  the  underlying  and  overlying  formatione, 
having  within  the  last  three  or  four  years  been  called  in  quee- 
tion,  some  recent  observations  on  the  line  of  the  calcareonf 
Eocene  outcroppings  may  be  of  general  interest 

As  already  intimated,  there  is  no  dispute  as  to  later  strata. 
Tlie  so-called  "  Orange-Sand,"  at  least  to  the  west,  covers  the 
"Grand  Gnlf "  to  unequal  depths.  Many  sections  in  Clai- 
borne, Jefferson  and  Adams  Counties,  Miss.,  on  the  smaller 
tribntaries  of  the  Mississippi,  exliibit  the  great  gravel  beds 
assigned  by  Dr.  Hilgard  to  his  "  Orange  Sand,"  resting  upon 
it,  as  the  loese  there  rests  upon  the  gravel.  Underlying  it,  we 
are  not  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  many  satisfactory  exposures. 
The  relations  here  were  rather  an  inference  on  the  part  of  Dr. 
Hilgard,  founded  upon  general  principles,  and  not  from 
instances  of  actual  visible  contact.  It  has  even  been  said  thai 
no  locality  shows  exactly  the  relative  position  of  the  two,  so  u 
to  prove  conclusively  Dr.  Ililgard's  hyiiothesis.  Mr.  Otto  . 
Meyer  thought  he  Kaw  a  contact  of  tliese  m  a  cut  of  the  Vicks- 
Imrg  and  Meridian  liailway,  near  Pelahatehie.  Mies.,  and  be 
regarded  it  as  proof  of  his  hypothesis  that  the  *'  Grand  Gulf  " 
is  the  older,  and  that  tlic  superix)sition  is  the  other  way. 

Having  traced  tlic  eoui-se  of  the  Eocene  rocks  across  several 
counties  of  Mississippi,  and  seen  the  exposures  on  almost  all  of 
these  small  rivers  and  railroad  ente,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever 
of  the  correctness  of  Dr.  Hilgard's  views.  Had  no  locality  of 
actual  contact  been  found,  tlie  evidence  would  still  be  satis- 
factory, for  in  every  instance  in  this  State,  and  in  Alabama, 
lid  in  Louisiana,  where  the  stratiheation  could  be  observed  of 
kthiT  of  these  formations,  the  dip  lias  been  found  nnifonnlv 
pnthward. 

■  To  set  all  questions  aside,  at  least  one  point  of  actual 
^tact  has  been  fonnd.  As  a  general  rule,  the  streams  of  this 
_gion  run  southward,  and  cut  across  the  structure  of  the 
^niations,  but  they  fail  to  make  many  bluffs,  and  these  not  at 
pants  to  expose  the  strata  and  their  relative  positions.  On 
hiekasawkay  Eiver,  however,  the  bluffs,  which  extend  in 
Dmoat  unbroken  series  for  more  than  twelve  miles  between 
^nbutaaud  Winchester,  display  every  layer  from  the  former 
^  *^B  middle  of  the  Jackson  formation  to  Brown's  Bend  in 
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Wayne  County,  three  miles  southeast  of  Waynesboro,  where 
the  Grand  Gulf  stands  alone,  with  clean  cuts  of  its  peculiar 
clays  and  quartzitic  rocks,  to -a  thickness  of  seventy  feet.  The 
most  southern  three  miles  of  these  exposures  are  particularly 
instructive. 

Beneath  the  surface  actually  visible  at  Brown's  Bend  lie  two 
beds  of  clay,  very  sandy,  very  compact,  and  of  a  greenish- 
yellowish  color,  mottled  with  pink,  on  the  whole  of  a  cast  seen 
only  in  the  Grand  Gulf  formation,  and  indescribable.  Thev 
are  six  to  eight  feet  in  thickness  each,  and  have  a  layer  of  sand, 
one  foot  deep,  intercalated  between  them.  Beneath  this 
double  bed  of  clay,  lies  another  layer  of  sandy  material,  about 
two  feet  thick,  containing  lumps  and  fragments  possibly  of 
organic  origin  but  not  recognizable.  This  much,  unseen  at 
the  Bend  itself,  crops  out  half  a  mile  farther  north  ;  and  still  a 
little  farther,  all  these  layers,  the  double-bedded  clay  and 
attendant  sands,  appear  above  water  at  a  low  stage,  with 
sufficient  of  the  underlying  strata  fully  to  explain  the  nature 
of  the  unstratified  sand  beneath  the  clays. 

The  first  that  comes  to  the  surface  beneath  the  above 
described  clays  and  sands,  is  about  four  feet  thick,  and  a  very 
compact  sand  made  up  as  it  were  of  f  ucoidal  stems  like  tangled 
roots.  Beneath  this  lie  four  to  six  feet  of  a  dark  crumbling 
sand  filled  with  spines  and  fragments  of  Echinoderms  and 
decayed  remains  of  Ostrea.  One  mile  up  the  river  from 
Brown's  Bend,  at  Trigg's  Old  Ferry,  all  tnese  fossiliferous 
layers  may  be  seen  well  above  water,  together  with  the  next 
underlying,  which  at  Uhis  point  consists  almost  exclusively  of 
gigantic  oyster  shells.  A.t  Cochran's  Ferry,  a  few  hundred 
yards  still  farther  north,  ten  feet  of  this  great  Ostrea  bed  are 
visible  at  low  water,  and  other  Vicksburg  fossils  are  discover- 
able scantily  among  the  oyster  shells. 

A  general  section  may  be  made  to  show  the  structure  from 
Brown's  Bend  to  Cochran's  Ferry,  one  and  a  half  miles,  as 
follows : 

OS.  Stratified  Orange  Sand;  1,  sandy  soil  with 
pine  woods,  old  terrace,  10  ft.  thick;  2,  gray 
sandy  clay,  60  feet;  3,  compact  whitish  sand,  be- 
coming sandstone  in  places,  20  ft.:  4,  clays,  10 
feet ;  6,  clayey  sands,  no  distinct  fossils,  6  feet ; 
6,  f ucoidal  hard  sands,  2  feet;  7,  compact  sands, 
with  fragments  of  Ostrea  and  other  shells,  3 
feet;  8,  dark  sands,  with  fragments  of  Kchino- 
derois,  6  feet;  9,  bed  of  Ostrea  gigantea  and  0. 
Vickahwrgenaia,  eta,  over  10  feet  of  it,  probably  30  to  40  feet;  two  miles  to  the 
north  this  mingles  with  the  Vicksburg  limestone  of  Huggins  Bluff  havmg  Orhi- 
Mdea  MatUdH  SLud  Pecten  Foulsoni;  a,  line  of  calcareous  Eocene;  b.  Trigg's  Old 
Perry ;  c,  Cochran's  Perry ;  d  to  c,  line  of  very  old  erosion  filled  in  again  with 
the  80-oaUed  Orange  Sand;  to  2,  water  line. 

At  Trigg's  Old  Ferry,  by  means  of  a  small  spring  branch, 
which  comes  pouring  out  of  the  sands  a  short  distance  to  the 
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west,  everything  lias  been  washed  away  and  again  covered,  bo 
aa  to  alter  and  hide  the  original  blnfi  down  to  the  compact 
f  ncoidal  Bands,  which  a  f  nil  stage  of  water  wonld  protect  and 
conceal.  And  at  the  other  point  mentioned  where  the 
foBsilif erons  layers  are  first  seen  beneath  doable-bedded  joint 
days,  quite  a  oold  spring  branch  comes  in  with  like  enect ; 
for  it  has  cut  through  all  the  layers  down  to  low  water  and  by 
stealing  out  in  preference  the  soft,  sandy  layers,  has  ^  let 
down  and  distorted  the  lay  of  the  clays,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  the  dip.  On  occasion  of  the  first  visit  the  writer 
supposed  it  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  calcareous  beds.  Upon 
furtner  observation,  he  is  satisfied  that  it  is  less.  That  is: 
putting  the  dip  of  the  Yicksburg  rocks  at  thirty  feet  to  the 
mile — and  it  cannot  be  less — the  Grand  Gulf  is  probably  about 
twenty  feet  and  can  scarcely  be  more.  To  settle  this  exactly 
will  require  further  and  more  careful  observation. 

This  layer  of  the  Yicksburg  formation,  in  which  the  great 
oysters  abound,  may  be  followed  up  the  river  more  than  two 
miles,  and  cannot  be  much  less  than  forty  feet  in  thickness. 
Echinoderms  and  corals  become  more  common  in  the  lower 
portions  of  it,  and  with  them,  among  other  things,  are  conspic- 
uous the  great  tubes  of  Aspef^Ulum  or  some  kindred 
Tvbicola — all  forming  a  transition  of  Botten  limestone,  before 
passing  to  the  hard  bluffs  of  Orhitaides  rocks,  constituting  so 
much  of  the  river  bed  for  the  next  six  miles. 

All  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  is  made  of  a  kind  of 
second-bottom,  from  one  to  three  miles  in  width,  having  a  few 
low  places  through  which  the  river  rufts  at  high  water,  and 
many  sandy  knolls  over  which  the  water  never  rises.  In  some 
of  these  branches,  and  in  all  the  wells  dug  in  this  flat,  the 
Rotten  marl,  having  shells  of  Ostrea  Vieksburgensis,  is  found 
near  the  surface.  Aloni>:  the  foot  of  the  hills  eastward  there 
are  sand  hills  and  benches,  evidently  remnants  of  an  olden 
terrace. 

The  older  terrace  constitutes  wholly  the  western  bank  of  the 
river  and  its  towering  bluffs.  At  Cochran's  Ferry  the  bluff 
cannot  be  less  than  one  hundred  feet  high,  and  consist? 
entirely  of  soft  sands,  resembling  '*  Orange  Sand."  Though 
so  near  the  terrace  of  compact  clavs  at  Brown's  Bend,  these 
sands  at  (Cochran's  have  not  the  faintest  resemblance  to  the 
Grand  (xulf  strata  of  the  hills  to  the  west  and  south.  Evi- 
dently there  has  been  a  great  erosion,  and  refilling  at  this 
point  and  for  some  miles  farther  north :  all  which  may  he 
gathered  from  the  section  herewith  exhibited. 

These  notes  are  offered,  not  with  a  view  to  controversy,  or 
to  re-open  a  discussion  :  It  can  hardly  be  said,  that  there  is  a 
serious  doubt  in  the  premises,  but  as  a  statement  of  facts,  and 
mpted  description  of  a  locality  in  itself  interesting,  and 
of  a  visit. 
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Akt.  XXIX. — Radiarvt  Energy  and  Electrical  Energy ;  by 

John  Trowbridge. 

The  relations  between  radiant  energy  and  electrical  energy 
are  daily  becoming  more  important,  and  the  experiments  of 
Hertz  on  Electrical  Bays  lead  one  to  ask  whether  the  doctrine 
of  the  conservation  of  energy  can  guide  ns  in  answer  to  the 
question,  what  are  the  transformations  of  energy  in  a  dielectric 
submitted  to  rapidly  alternating  electrical  stress  ? 

Hertz  has  also  shown  that  ultra  violet  waves  of  light  exercise  a 
marked  influence  upon  the  striking  distance  of  the  electric  spark. 
E.  Wiedemann  attributes  this  effect  to  a  selective  absorption 
of  the  metals  between  which  the  spark  is  passed.  Thus  plati- 
num terminals  show  the  effect  in  a  more  marked  degree  than 
the  terminals  of  other  metals,  and  it  is  well  known  that  platinum 
exercises  a  marked  selective  absorption  for  violet  ray  a  This 
explanation  of  the  phenomenon  observed  by  Hertz  may  how- 
ever be  only  a  partial  explanation.  The  question  still  remains, 
do  ultra  violet  rays  exert  any  effect  upon  a  dielectric  which 
becomes  manifest  in  changes  of  electrical  stress  ?  Or,  to  put  the 
question  in  another  form,  are  the  shorter  waves  of  electrical 
energy  passing  between  the  plates  of  a  condenser,  separated  by 
various  dielectrics,  absorbed  by  the  dielectric,  or  is  this  the  case 
for  the  long  waves  only  ?  It  is  well  known  that  a  dielectric  is 
under  stress  when  submitted  to  rapidly  alternating  electrical 
charges.  Under  the  supposition  tnat  an  electrical  wave  or 
disturbance  in  the  ether  carries  heat  and  light  waves ;  or  that 
there  is  a  close  correspondence  between  the  phenomena  of 
light  and  heat  waves  and  electrical  waves,  we  are  led  to  ask 
if  there  are  not  transformations  similar  to  those  Alexander 
Graham  Bell  has  shown  to  exist  in  substances  submitted  to  the 
action  of  rapidly  interrupted  waves  of  energy  in  the  form  of 
heat.  The  Kadiophone  shows  that  the  long  waves  of  energy 
become  absorbed  in  passing  through  various  substances.  The 
transformation  of  energy  is  shown  by  a  musical  note  which  is 
that  of  the  wheel  employed  to  interrupt  the  beam  of  light 
which  falls  upon  the  substance  under  examination.  The  effect 
is  evidently  due  to  the  long  waves  of  energy  which  we  call 
heat.  The  effect  might  have  been  anticipated;  for  Balfour 
Stewart  had  shown  that  a  body  subjected  to  changes  of  tem- 
perature undergoes  a  change  not  only  at  its  surfaces,  but 
also  throughout  its  interior.  The  rapidity  of  these  changes, 
however,  had  not  been  suspected  until  the  invention  of  the 
Badiophone. 

In  the  case  of  the  Dolbear  telephone,  electrical  oscillations 
are  transmitted  from  one  plate  of  an  air-condenser  to  another. 
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With  this  instrument  we  liave  no  guide  or  indication  of  the 
size  of  the  electrical  undnlations  which  are  transformed  while 
creating  a  stress  in  the  dielectric  which  separatee  the  two 
piatee  of  the  condenser.  I  was  led,  therefore,  to  e.\ainiue  iLe 
Bpecifie  inductive  capacity  of  woll  known  insnlatore  in  order 
to  perceive  if  any  relation  exists  between  snch  inductive 
capacities  and  the  Belective  ahaorptioii  of  radiant  energy  which 
these  snbstancee  may  exhibit.  The  first  substance  selected  -vsi 
naturally  parafBne.  In  order  to  examine  its  selective  absorp- 
tion a  layer  of  it  in  the  melted  condition  was  contained  tie- 
tween  quartz  plates.  In  order  to  keep  it  melted  the  plan* 
were  imbedded  in  sand,  an  aperture  being  left  for  the  passain^ 
of  light,  and  placed  over  a  Bunsen  burner.  Light  passing 
through  the  paraffine  was  then  examined  by  means  of  a  spec- 
troscope provided  with  quartz  lenses  and  a  quartz  prism.  Il 
was  found  that  th')  paramne  transmitted  the  ultra  violet  nv« 
certainly  as  far  as  wave-length  340U.  There  was  evidence  thai 
absorption  of  the  ultra  violet  rays  began  in  the  neigliborbond 
of  this  wave-length.  Tiiin  sheets  of  vulcanite  were  neil 
examined.  These  transmitted  light  through  the  extent  of  tlie 
visible  spectruin  from  the  extreme  limit  of  the  red  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  blue  region  of  the  solar  spectrum.  It  Wiis 
Opaque  to  the  blue  and  the  violet. 

The  following  table  gives  a  coniparison  of  the  specitic  in- 
ductive capacities  of  the  substances  examined  and  the  range 
of  their  selective  absorption  in  the  ultra  violet. 

Speciflc  Limit  of 

Dieiecric.  inductive  cap.  traDBmir^BioQ. 

Glass 3-243  about  3800 

Paraffine 2-32  about  3400 

Ebonite 3.15  opaque 

India  rubber 3-24  opaque 

Quartz 46  below  2000 

Iceland  spar.    ..  8-4  below  2000 

Boys  has  lately  called  attention  to  the  remarkable  insulating 
qualities  of  quartz. 

From  the  above  table  we  are  apparently  justified  in  drawing 
the  conclusion  that  the  long  waves  of  electrical  radiation,  the 
existence  of  whicli  has  been  shown  by  Hertz,  behave  like  the 
long  waves  of  radiant  energy  which  we  term  heat  waves,  and 
perform  work  in  the  dielectric  when  transmitted  in  an  altemat- 
mg  manner  through  it.  The  short  waves  of  electrical  enei^ 
if  they  are  analogous  to  the  short  waves  of  light  are  apparently 
not  absorbed  by  the  dielectric  when  this  dielectric  approacbet 
perfection  as  a  dielectric.  The  theory,  therefore,  that  eleeirr- 
eal  attraction  may  be  due  to  extremely  rapid  vibrations  of  the 
ether  which  cause  attraction  of  bodies,  much  as  a  pith  ball  is     i 
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attracted  to  a  vibrating  prong  of  a  tuning  fork,  is  apparently 
not  supported  by  the  new  theory  that  very  short  electrical 
wavelengths  are  closely  related  to  very  short  wave-lengths  of 
li^ht :  for  we  should  expect  that  there  would  be  an  absorption 
01  these  extremely  quick  oscillations  of  light  or  electricity 
when  the  attraction  between  the  conductors,  insulated  by  a 
dielectric,  increases.  Calling  K  the  specific  inductive  capacity 
of  the  medium  between  two  plane  conductors,  S  the  area  of 
the  opposed  surfaces,  c  the  distance  between  the  plates  B 
and  A  the  potentials  of  the   plates,  we  have   total   energy 

Q=  - —  (B— A)'.     This  evidently  increases  with  the  value  K. 

The  relations  between  electric  conductivity  and  opacity  have 
been  discussed  by  Maxwell,  vol.  ii,  p.  798.  Calling  v  the 
velocity  of  propagation,  K  the  resistance  in  electromagnetic 
meajsure,  of  a  plate  whose  length  is  /,  breadth  h  and  thickness 
z.  The  proportion  of  the  incident  light  which  will  be  trans- 
mitted by  this  plate  will  be  of  the  form 

€      TBT 

This  proportion  evidently  increases  with  the  value  R. 

Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory. 


Art.    XXX. — Jf^ote  on  the  fossil  Spider  Arthrolycosa  antiqua 

Harger ;  by  Charles  E.  Beecher. 

In  the  March  number  of  this  Journal  for  1874,  Mr.  O. 
Harger  described  and  illustrated  a  fossil  spider  from  the  lower 
Coal  Measures  of  Illinois,*  under  the  new  generic  and  specific 
designation  of  Arthrolycosa  antiqua. 

While  examining  the  type  specimen  in  connection  with 
preparing  a  series  of  fossils  to  illustrate  Dana's  Manual  of 
Geology,  it  became  evident  to  the  writer  that  all  the  features 
of  the  fossil  had  not  been  observed  at  the  time  of  the  original 
publication.  The  specimen  was  then  studied  and  figured  in 
the  condition  in  which  it  was  first  discovered,  and  had  never 
been  sufficiently  cleaned,  nor  had  the  appendages  been  exposed 
by  removing  the  superincumbent  matrix.  This  has  now  been 
accomplished,  and  results  render  it  necessary  to  make  some 
modifications  and  additions  to  the  original  description,  as  well  as 
to  give  an  illustration  of  the  specimen  in  its  present  state. 
These  changes  are  quite  important  as  Arthrolycosa  is  one  of 

*  Notice  of  a  new  Fossil  Spider  from  the  Coal  Measures  of  Illiaois,  viii.  219-223. 
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the  oldest  of  the  Bpiders,  and  the  original  figure  has  been 
copied  into  text  booKs  and  general  works  on  Pakontology. 

A  reexamination  of.  the  type  was  make  by  Professor  Bamuel 
H.  Sendder  in  1884,*  and  tne  only  change  from  the  original 
description  suggested  by  him  was  in  the  character  of  the  ap- 
pendages then  considered  as  the  palpi.  The  eonclanonB 
reached  were  the  following  {loo.  cit) :  ^'  Having  reason,  by  its 
ondoubted  relationship  to  other  forms  of  Anthraoomarti,  to 
doubt  the  forcipnlate  character  of  the  palpns,  .  .  I  find  on 
close  examination  that  not  only  is  the  joint  in  qnestion  not 
chelate,  but  it  terminates  by  a  straight  transverse  suture,  and  is 
followed  by  a  portion  of  another,  apparently  short  terminal 
joint" 

The  specimen  now  shows  that  these  members  are  not  the 
palpi,  but  are  the  anterior  pair  of  legs.  The  true  palpi  have 
been  exposed,  and  the  full  number  of  cephidothoracic  appen- 
dages revealed,  including  the  normal  numoer  of  eight  legs,  the 
paTpi,  and  the  mandibles. 

Figure  1  represents  the  specimen  as  it  now  is,  and  the  orig- 
inal ulustration,  figure  3,  is  mtroduced  for  comparison. 


Figure  1. — Doreal  aspect  of  type ;  natural  size. 

Figure  2. — Profile  showing  elevation  of  cephalothorax  and  position  of  legs. 
a,  a/  profile  of  palpi. 

Figure  3. — Original  illustration. 

The  cephalothorax  is  subcircular  in  outline,  with  a  sliglit 
sinus  in  the  posterior  margin  for  the  inseiinon  of  the  abdomen. 
It  measures  about  10'""'  in  diameter.  The  surface  gradually 
rises  toward  the  center,  which  is  occupied  by  a  deep  rhom- 
boidal  pit  marking  the  point  of  attachment  for  the  muscle 
moving  the  sucking  stomach.  From  this  point,  radiatin^r 
grooves  extend  to  the  margin,  indicating  the  ventral  coxal 

*  Proceedings  of  tbe  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  1884.    A  con- 
tribution to  our  Knowledge  of  Paleozoic  Arachnida,  p.  15. 
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elemcDts,  and  near  the  center  of  the  posterior  half,  there  is  a 
sharp  transverse  ridge  extending  about  two-thirds  across  the 
body.  The  anterior  border  presents  a  conical  elevation  meas- 
uring 3™"  in  transverse  diameter,  and  showing  on  its  summit 
two  oval  prominences  in  which  the  ocelli  were  undoubtedly 
located.  Two  of  them  seem  to  be  distinctly  marked  and  are 
represented  in  the  figure,  while  the  others  are  obscurely  shown 
and  are  not  delineated. 

Both  mandibles  are  well  preserved,  and  consist  apparently  of 
a  short  basal  joint  and  a  strong  arched  angular  grooved  ter- 
minal portion.  Their  position  and  character  seem  to  indicate 
that  they  were  moved  vertically  as  in  the  TerritelarifiB  {Avi<m' 
laria  =  Mygale\  and  not  laterally  as  in  the  majority  of  spiders. 
They  project  3°^  beyond  the  margin  of  the  carapace,  and 
extend  downward  a  distance  of  at  least  1*5°*°*. 

The  palpi  are  shorter  and  more  slender  than  the  legs,  and  to 
all  appearances  simply  terminated,  except  that  the  inner  edge 
of  the  extremity  is  marked  by  a  small  excavate  area  which  may 
indicate  the  male  palpal  organs.  Three  or  four  joints  can  hie 
made  out,  each  being  marked  by  a  longitudinal  ridge.  Entire 
length  observed,  6™. 

The  four  pairs  of  ambulatory  appendages  differ  little  in 
character  and  can  be  homologized,  joint  for  joint,  with  the 
Tetrapneumones.  The  two  anterior  pairs  are  somewhat  more 
robust  than  the  others,  but  present  the  same  general  features. 
Beginning  with  the  distal  joint  as  preserved  on  the  second  pair 
of  legs,  it  is  found  to  measure  6"°^  in  length  and  is  elongate 
and  slender  in  form,  ending  in  some  obscurely  defined  bristles 
and  claws.  The  surface  is  strongly  marked  by  pitted  pustules, 
probably  indicating  the  bases  of  the  stronger  hairs.  The  next, 
or  sixth  joint,  is  short,  not  longer  than  wide,  and  without  orna- 
ment The  fifth  segment  is  stout,  measuring  7°°^  in  length 
and  2™°  in  width,  ana  furnished  on  its  distal  half  with  a  trian- 
gular groove  extending  to  the  anterior  articular  face ;  surface 
with  a  few  scattered  capillary  pits.  The  fourth  and  second 
segments  are  short  and  robust,  resembling  the  sixth,  while  the 
third  is  similar  to  the  fifth,  but  shorter  and  furnished  with  a 
flattened  margin  instead  of  a  triangular  groove.  As  the  speci- 
men presents  only  the  dorsal  aspect,  the  coxal  elements  oi  the 
limbs  cannot  be  aescribed. 

The  abdomen  is  as  long  as  the  cephalothorax,  but  only  a 
little  more  than  half  the  width  of  that  portion.  It  is  ovoid  in 
form,  very  much  constricted  anteriorly  where  it  joins  the 
cephalothorax,  and  gradually  widens  posteriorly  to  the  fifth 
segment.  The  specimen  preserves  seven  segments  which  grad- 
usuly  decrease  in  length  from  the  first  to  the  seventh.  Each  is 
ornamented  with  a  single  row  of  nodes  on  its  posterior  border, 
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md  in  addition,  the  last  somite  diows  a  depfeased  central  area 
which  may  correspond  to  the  spinneret,  bat  otherwise  no 
abdominal  appends^  can  be  detected.  Tbid  longitudinal  lines 
represented  in  the  flgare  have  been  produced  by  the  f  oldii^  of 
the  test,  due  to  compression  in  the  rock 

Oonsiderable  interest  is  attached  to  tile  position  and  associa- 
tion of  the  specimen.  From  the  figure  and  profile,  it  is  seen 
that  all  the  elements  of  the  spider  are  in  nearly  their  natural 
position,  having  undergone  but  slight  dktortion,  while  its  per- 
fection indicates  that  it  is  not  a  shed  sldn  whlen  is  preserved, 
but  that  the  actual  animal  was  entombed. 

In  the  same  concretion  are  fragm^its  of  the  broad  leaves  of 
a  rush-like  plant,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  fiunished 
a  float  upon  which  the  spider  was  carried  out  from  the  land  so 
that  its  remains  are  found  mingled  in  the  same  beds  with 
marine  organisms. 

With  the  additional  evidence  furnished  bv  the  original  speci- 
men, the  systematic  position  of  this  forim  is  open  to  reyidon. 

It  has  been  generally  recognized  as  the  type  of  a  new  family^ 
Arthrolycosidse,  as  firat  established  by  Mr.  Hai]g^.  Professor 
Scudder  placed  this  family  at  the  beginning  ot  the  order  An- 
thracomarti.  The  characters  of  the  order  as  enumerated  bj 
him  are :  ^^  Body  somewhat  depressed,  the  cephalotihorax  and 
abdomen  distinctly  separable.  Gephalothorax  usually  made  op 
in  large  part  of  more  or  less  wedge-shaped  pedigeroos  segments, 
the  arrangement  of  which  corresponds  to  that  of  the  coxae. 
Abdomen  forming  a  single  mass  and  composed  of  from  four  to 
nine  distinct  joints.  Palpi  not  much  longer  than  the  legs  and 
simply  terminated."* 

With  the  exception  of  Arthrolycosa,  all  the  families  of  this 
order  comprise  species  which  have  the  abdomen  larger  than 
the  cephalothorax,  and  divided  longitudinally  into  well  defined 
areas.  The  cephalothorax  is  composed  of  distinct  wedge-shaped 
pedigerous  segments,  while  in  Arthrolycosa,  it  is  formed  of  a 
single  piece,  not  more  divided  into  coxal  elements  than  in  the 
living  species  of  Tetrapneuraones. 

The  palpi  of  the  Anthracomarti  are  said  to  be  "  not  much 
longer  than  the  legs,"  and,  in  this  respect,  Arthrolycosa  differs 
in  having  short  stout  palpi,  about  twice  as  long  as  the  man- 
dibles, and  reaching  to  the  fourth  segment  of  the  anterior  le^ 
The  arrangement  of  the  eyes  and  mandibles  is  also  quite  dis- 
tinct in  the  two  groups. 

On  account  of  these  important  differences,  it  seems  necessary 
to  exclude  the  genus  from  the  order  Anthracomarti,  and  at 
present,  a  strict  interpretation  of  any  of  the  orders  will  not  ad- 
mit this  form. 

♦Bulletin  U.  S.  GeoL  Surv.  No.  31,  Systematic  review  of  our  present  knowledge 
of  fossil  insects,  including  Myriapods  and  Arachnids.     Washington,  1S86. 
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The  marked  resemblance  between  the  recent  Avicularia 
(Mygale)  and  the  fossil  appears  to  be  grounded  upon  more  than 
trivial  characters.  Avicularia  and  allied  forms,  constituting 
the  Tetrapnenmones,  with  four  air  sacs  in  the  abdomen  as 
among  the  Scorpions,  eight  ocelli,  two  pairs  of  spinnerets,  and 
vertically  acting  mandibles,  form  a  division  of  the  Araneina  of 
much  greater  significance  than  a  family,  and  this  fact  has  been 
recognized  in  the  separation  of  the  order  into  the  Tetrapneu- 
mones  and  Dipneumones.  The  first  division  embraces  the  sub- 
order Territelariae  including  the  families  Theraphosidae  and 
Atypidae,  (Tarantulas  and  large  hairy  spiders),  and  the  second  is 
divided  into  six  suborders  and  thirteen  families,  to  which  be- 
long all  the  true  spiders. 

The  similarity  of  organs  used  for  sight,  locomotion,  and  pro- 
curing food,  is  of  much  greater  importance  than  the  external 
segmented  or  unsegmented  nature  of  the  abdomen,  which 
structurally  and  primarily  is  truly  segmented,  as  shown  by  the 
anatomy,  embryology  and  phyllogenetic  history.  Taking  this 
view,  it  is  seen  that  a  slight  extension  of  the  characters  gen- 
erally ascribed  to  the  Araneina,  in  the  single  direction  of  the 
segmented  nature  of  the  abdomen,  will  admit  Arthrolycosa 
and  place  it  in  the  division  Tetrapneumones.  From  present 
information,  there  seems  to  be  no  marked  characters  which 
would  exclude  it  from  forming  a  family  in  the  suborder  Terri- 
telarisB. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Emerton  previously  called  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Harger  to  the  general  affinities  between  Arthrolycosa  and  My- 
gale {Avicularia)  as  noted  at  the  end  of  the  original  description. 
At  that  time,  however,  the  apparent  forcipulate  character  of 
what  was  termed  a  palpus  outweighed  all  other  considerations. 

Yale  Univereity  Museum,  Juoe,  1889. 


Art.  XXXI. — On  the  Para^enesis  of  Alluniie  and  Epidote 
as  Bockforming  Minerals  ;  by  Wm.  H.  Hobbs,  Ph.D. 

The  interesting  discovery  of  Messrs.  Cross  and  Iddings,*  of 
the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  that  the  mineral  allanite  or  orthite 
occurs  widely  distributed  as  a  constituent  of  many  varieties  of 
rocks,  has  placed  this  mineral  in  the  list  of  important  accessory 
rbck-constituents,  and  called  the  attention  of  American  geolo- 
gists to  its  distinguishing  characters.  In  Europe,  allanite,  or 
orthite,  which  is  me  term  commonly  used  in  Germany  for  the 
same  mineral,  had  already  become  recognized  as  one  of  the 
rarer  constituents  of  a  few  rock  species.     As  early  as  1860,  K. 

*  Cross  aud  Iddings,  Wide-spread  Occurrence  of  Allanite  as  an  accessory  con- 
stituent of  many  Rodcs,  this  Journal,  III,  zxzii,  p.  108,  Aug.,  1885. 
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von  Fritsch^  described  this  mineral  in  the  granitite  of  Ilmenan 
in  the  Thuringian  Forest.     Vom  Bathf  recognized  it  as  an  im- 

fortant  accessory  constituent  of  the  tonalite  of  Mt.  Adamello. 
nteresting  occurrences  are  mentioned  by  Liebischf  in  the 
granite  porphyry  of  Erdmannsdorf  and  other  localities  in 
Lower  Silesia,  and  by  Tomebohm§  in  an  amphibole-biotite 
granite  from  Eastern  Siberia.  Our  knowledge  of  the  optical 
properties  of  allanite  has  been  much  advanced  by  the  investi- 
gation of  this  mineral  in  the  granite  of  Pont  Paul  near  Mor- 
laix,  Finisterre.jl 

The  occurrence  of  allanite  and  epidote  as  constituents  of  the 
same  rock  has  been  several  times  observed,  and  by  two  inves- 
ti^tors  these  minerals  have  been  found  so  intergrown,  as  to 
add  evidence  of  isomorphous  character  to  that  already  known 
to  exist  in  the  similar  crystal  form  and  analogous  chemical 
composition. 

In  1854,  Blomstrand^f  described  from  Wexio  in  Sweden 
crystals  of  pistazite  arranged  radially  about  cores  of  allanite ; 
and  somewhat  later  Ewald  Becker**  mentioned  inclusions  of 
orthite  in  the  epidote  of  a  granite  from  Striegau.  Messrs. 
Cross  and  Iddingsff  observed  apparent  inclusions  of  epidote  in 
allanite.  It  is  further  stated  in  many  text-books:j::j:  that  cores  of 
allanite  in  epidote  and  cores  of  epidote  in  allanite,  occur  at 
Sillbohle  in  Finland.  After  some  search  I  am  unable  to  des- 
ignate the  original  paper  by  Nordenskiold,  but  through  the 
courtesy  of  Professor  Wiik  of  Helsingfors,  I  have  a  copy  of 
the  catalogue  to  the  mineral  collection  of  the  Helsingfors  tJni- 
ver8ity§§  in  which  the  interesting  intergrowths  are  figured.  A 
similar  intergrowth  has  been  recently  found  by  Tornebohm|j| 
to  characterize  the  epidote-gneiss  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
Wermland.  "  Small  crystals  which  have  been  taken  for  orthite 
and  which  are  crystallographically  similar  and  oriented  like 
their  host,  occur  in  the  epidote."T^T" 

*  Geo^Dostische  Skizze  der  Umgegeod  von  Ilmenau  im  Thuringer  Walde. 
Zeitsch.  d.  d.  Geol.  Ges.,  xii,  105. 

f  Beitrago  zur  Konntuiss  der  eruptiven  Gesteine  der  Alpen,  I,  ibidem,  ivi,  255, 
1864. 

t  Ueber  die  Granitporphvre  Niederschlesiens,  ibid.,  xxiz,  125,  18TT. 

§  Vega  Kxpedition  IV,  115-140,  Stockholm,  1884.  Ref.  Neues  Jahrb.  f.  Min., 
elc,  1885,  i,  429. 

I  Michel  Levy  et  Lacroix.  Note  sur  un  gisement  fran^ais  d'allanite,  Bull.  aoc. 
min^r.  do  France,  xi,  No.  2,  64,  Feb.,  1888 

•j  Blomstrand,  Oefvers.  af  akad.  Forhandl.,  1854,  No.  9,  p.  296.  Ref.  Journ.  f. 
prakt.  Chera.,  Ixvi,  166. 

••  Kwald  Becker,  Teber  das  MineralvorkommeD  im  Granit  von  Striegau  ina- 
lK»sondere  iiber  den  Orthokla*?  und  dunkelgriinen  Kpidot,  Breslau. 

f  f  lxH\  cit. 

\\  Dana,  Brooke  and  Miller,  etc. 

g§  F.  J.  Wiik,  1887.  p.  27,  pi.  II.  fig.  7. 

Jl  TorneboJnn.  Mikroskopiska  l^ergartsstudier,  XIII  Epidotgneiss.  Geol.  For.  i 
StDokholm  KiSrhandl,  1882,  No.  76,  vi.  189. 

H^  RoL  Cohen,  Nenes  Jalirb.  f.  Min.,  etc.,  1883,  i,  245. 
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While  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  geology  of  a  section  of  the 
Johns  HopKins  Universitv  map,  two  epidotic  minerals  were 
found  to  play  an  interesting  r61e  as  accessory  constituents  of 
the  porphyritic  granite  of  flchester.  A  short  notice  on  the 
geological  relations  of  the  rocks  of  this  area,  together  with 
mention  of  parallel  growths  of  epidote  and  allanite,  appeared 
in  April,  1888.*  After  a  further  examination  of  these  inter- 
esting intergrowths,  it  is  ray  purpose  in  the  present  paper  to 
consider  them  more  fully  in  connection  with  what  has  already 
been  said  concerning  epidote  and  allanite. 

The  Hchester  granite,  in  which  they  occur,  is  one  of  the 
youngest  of  a  series  of  eruptions  in  the  gneiss  and  crystalline 
schist  of  eastern  Maryland.  It  is  a  medium  to  coarse-grained 
rock,  with  a  porphyritic  aspect  caused  by  the  large  raicrocline 
crystals  scattered  through  the  holo-crystalline  to  granophyric 
ground-mass.  This  ground-mass  contains  as  essential  constit- 
uents, varying  proportions  of  monoclinic  and  triclinic  feld- 
spar, and  biotite  By  the  more  or  less  complete  replacement  of 
biotite  by  hornblende,  the  granitite  develops  facies  of  horn- 
blende granite.  Besides  allanite  and  epidote  the  only  impor- 
tant accessory  constituent  is  a  colorless  mica.  Throughout  the 
entire  area  of  the  section  studied,  the  granite  shows  evidence 
of  "  stretching"  in  its  more  or  less  perfect  **  parallel  structure," 
and  in  the  broken  character  and  disturbed  optical  properties  of 
the  constituent  minerals. 

The  epidote  is  macroscopically  visible  in  the  rock,  generally 
as  yellow  columnar  crystals  one  to  three  millimeters  in  length, 
though  it  is  often  without  crystalline  form.  A  brownish  ker- 
nel is  frequently  visible  within  the  epidote,  and  when  prismatic 
planes  are  developed  upon  the  latter,  the  perfect  parallelism 
of  the  corresponding  faces  of  the  two  minerals  can  be  observed. 
The  junction  of  the  included  mineral  with  its  host  appears  as 
a  sharp  line,  owing  to  the  difference  in  color  of  the  two 
minerals.  TLe  included  mineral  shows  no  distinct  cleavage, 
is  very  brittle,  and  is  found  in  some  specimens  of  the  granite 
decomposed  to  a  brown  powder.  The  brittle  character  of  this 
mineral  has  prevented  its  removal  from  the  matrix  and  ex- 
amination with  the  goniometer. 

Under  the  microscope  its  isoraorphous  relation  to  epidote  is 
strikingly  shown  in  many  instances  by  the  parallelism  of  the 
bounding  planes  of  the  two  minerals  and  its  distinct  character 

♦  Wm.  H.  Hobbs,  On  the  rocks  occurring  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ilchester, 
Howard  County,  Maryland;  being  the  detailed  study  of  the  area  comprised  in 
sheet  No.  16  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  map.  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Circulars  No.  65.  (Preliminary  notice  of  a  dissertation  for  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  PhiloBophy). 
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marked  by  a  beaiitiftil  zonal  structure  absent  in  the  epidot*. 
The  forma  observed  were  M  tOul),  r{\OV),  T(IOO),  and  some. 
what  imperfect  terminal  planes,  the  Bjnibols  of  which  conld 
not  be  determined.     When   not  too  deeply  colored  the  long 


^^H  Sectioni  ol  mtergrawtba  in  the  Dcbcsl«r  granite,   x  Sf). 

flections  yield  an  optic  axie,  which  shows  the  plane  of  the  axes 
to  be  the  oliuo-pinacoid  (010),  Such  sections  therefore  ex- 
tinguish the  light  parallel  and  perpendicular  to  the  long  axifi 
(i).  The  index  of  refraction  ie  strong,  while  the  doable  refrac- 
tion is  feeble,  the  interference  colore  between  crossed  nicols 
being  of  the  first  order,  even  when  the  slides  are  above  the 
usual  thiokncss.  Tlip  dispersion  is  very  strimg,  making  indis- 
tinct the  extJTictions  in  |")Inri/fi!  light,  Tm-Iiis  puralleT  t<>  th.- 
ortho-pinacoid  were  rarely  observed.  A  chance  section  of  sach 
2.  a  twin  appears  in  fig.  2.     The  symmetry  of 

extinction  with  reference  to  the  composition 
seam  and  the  form  of  the  section,  are  evi- 
dence  that   the   plane  of  the   section,    lies 
nearly  or  qnite  perpendicniar  to  the  axis  A. 
In  either  individual  the  axis  of  maximum 
elasticity  makes  an  angle  of  36°  with  the 
I  vertical  axis,  but  in  the  absence  of  cleav^e 
and  perfect  planes,  it  was  impossible  to  de- 
I  termine  whether  this  axis  of  elasticity  lies 
in  the  obtuse  or  in  the  acute  angle  ^.     The 
I  surrounding  epidote  is  allotriom Orphic  and 

'  a  single  individual,  but  orientated  like  one  of 

~  Section  of  twinned  the  included  crystals,  as  is  shown  by  its  axis 
allanite  cryMai  with  of  maximum  elasticity,  which  makes  an 
mantle  of  epidote,  x  5.  ^^  -^  ^^  ga  ^■^^■^  ^-^^  twinning  plane  of  the 
inclusion.  The  pleochroisra  of  the  included  mineral  is  one  of 
its  most  marked  characters,  and  has  been  determined  to  be  a£ 
follows:  a  light  yellowish-brown,  b  ehestnut-hrown,  and  c  dark 
greenish-brown.      The  absorption   is  like  epidote  c  >■  6  >  a. 
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These  characters  belong  to  the  mineral  allanite  and  a  compari- 
son shows  that  they  are  tlie  same  as  are  possessed  by  the 
allanite  of  the  Ten  Mile  Region  of  Colorado.*     Further  com- 

farison  with  slides  from  the  epidote-gneiss  of  Wermland  in 
*rofessor  Rosenbusch's  collection  shows  that  in  this  case,  as  in 
the  Ilchester  granite,  we  have  to  do  with  parallel  intergrowths 
of  allanite  in  epidote. 

Since  publisning  my  first  notice  of  these  intergrowths,  the 
suggestion  has  been  made  that  the  surrounding  mineral  may 
not  be  epidote,  but  that  it  may  be  allanite  whose  color  and 
optical  differences  are  to  be  accounted  for  by  slight  differences 
of  chemical  composition ;  in  other  words  that  we  have  to  do 
with  a  case  of  zonal  structure  in  allanite.  The  characters  of 
the  epidote  require  therefore  careful  consideration. 

The  examination  in  thin  section  under  the  microscope  shows 
the  epidote  to  possess,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  prismatic 
planes,  M,  r,  and  T.  The  longer  sections  of  these  crystals 
exhibit  cleavage  lines  parallel  to  the  longer  axis,  and  yield 
in  converging  polarized  light  an  optic  axis,  which  often 
appears  on  the  edge  of  the  field.  The  plane  of  the  optic  axes 
is  perpendicular  to  the  ortho-diagonal  and  the  optical  angle  is 
large.  The  cross-sections  of  crystals  show  an  imperfect  cleav- 
^e  parallel  to  M  (001),  and  a  poor  cleavage  parallel  to  T  (100). 
The  cleavage  angle  measured  115°.  The  angle  of  maximum 
elasticity  lies  in  the  acute  angle  ^  and  makes  with  the  vertical 
axis  an  angle  of  3°  to  3°  3'.  The  pleochroism  is  distinct  and 
as  follows:  a  nearly  col<5rles8,  b  light  straw-yellow,  c  siskin- 
green      The  absorption  is  written  c  >  b  >  a. 

By  the  use  of  the  Thoulet  solution  a  quantity  of  epidote 
together  with  some  admixed  allanite  and  titanite  was  separated 
from  the  rock,  and  '45  gram  obtained  pure  by  the  tedious  pro- 
cess of  picking  out  the  fragments  of  allanite  and  titanite,  tneir 
darker  brown  color  serving  to  distinguish  them.  I  am  in- 
debted to  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  for  an  analysis  of  this 
powder  by  Dr.  W.  F.  Hillebrand.  Special  examination  was 
made  to  determine  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  rare  earths, 
but  no  trace  of  any  was  discovered.  The  material  used  in  this 
examitiation  necessitated  a  determination  of  the  alumina  by 
difference.  The  amount  of  ferrous  oxide  was  not  determined. 
The  water  was  determined  by  loss  on  glowing.  The  results  of 
Dr.  Hillebrand's  analysis  are  given  under  I.  An  analysis  of 
the  Untersulzbach  epidote  by  Ludwig  is  introduced  under  II 
by  way  of  comparison. 

*  The  sections  of  the  biotite-porphyrite  of  this  region  were  kindly  loaned  me 
by  Dr.  Gross  of  the  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey. 
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If  we  consider  the  phosphoric  oxide  as  due  to  inclusions  of 

Satite,  and  disregard  the  traces  of  manganese  and  magnesia, 
B  analysis  corresponds  very  closely  with  the  formula  2H,Ca4 

Al,Si  A.+ H,Oa«Fe.Si  Ar 

The  peculiar  intergrowths  that  have  been  described  are  char- 
acteristic of  the  Ilchester  granite  throughout  the  twenty-five 
square  miles  of  the  section  studied.*  Colorless  inclusions, 
probably  apatite,  as  well  as  biotite,  are  occasionally  found  in 
tiie  allanite.  With  little  doubt,  the  latter  is  one  of  the  earliest 
separations  from  the  magma.  The  origin  of  the  epidote  is  not 
so  easily  settled,  but  die  ^^  stretched  "  cluunicter  of  the  granite 
is  in  favor  of  a  metamorphic  origin  through  ^pressure.  Against 
such  a  view  is  the  discovery  by  Professor  Williams  that  the 
Woodstock  granite,  which  is  particularly  rich  in  these  inter- 
growths, shows  no  evidence  of  cataclastic  action. 

In  conclusion  I  would  gratefully  acknowledge  obligation  to 
my  much  honored  teachers,  Professor  Williams  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  in  Baltimore,  and  Professor  H.  Kosen- 
busch  of  Heidelberg,  Germany. 

After  the  foregoing  article  left  my  hands,  there  was  brought 
to  my  notice  the  recent  important  paper  of  Lacroix  on  Pyrox- 
ene-gneiss and  Wernerite  ilocks  (Contributions  a  I'^tude  des 
gneiss  a  pyroxene  et  des  roclies  k  wernerite,  Bull,  de  la  Soc, 
iran§aise  de  Mineraloeie,  tome  xii,  No.  4,  April,  1889). 
The  author  describes  similar  epidote-allanite  intergrowths  in 
the  pyroxene-amphibole  gneiss  of  Finisterre  (pp.  138-9,  fig.  21); 
in  the  pyroxene-wernerite  gneiss  of  the  Lower  Austrian  Wald- 
viertcl  (p.  157,  pi.  I,  fig.  o) ;  and  in  the  wernerite  gneiss  of 
Odegdrden  in  Norway  (p.  210).  M.  Lacroix  has  found  the 
same  properties  to  characterize  the  allanite  and  epidote  of 
these  localities  as  have  been  determined  for  the  Ilchester  inter- 
growths, specimens  of  which  he  has  used  for  comparison.  He 
considers  the  epidote  primary  in  all  the  occurrences  described 
by  him  (p.  353). 

*  I  am  informed  by  Prof.  Williams  that  he  has  found  such  epidote-allaoite 
intergrowths  to  be  characteristic  of  the  surrounding  Ellicot  Citv  and  Woodstock 
granites,  but  wanting  in  the  Guilford  granite  which  occurs  farther  to  the  south. 
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Art.  XXXIL — A  new  locality  of  the  Camptonite  of  Hawes 
and  Hosenhusch  ;  by  Frank  L.  Nason. 

In  Hitchcock's  "Geology  of  New  Hampshire,"  Part  IV, 
'*  Mineralogy  and  Lithology ;"  also  in  this  Journal,  vol.  cxvii, 
p.  147,  Dr.  G.  W.  Hawes  describes  a  "  group  of  dissimilar  eruptive 
rocks  in  Campton,  N.  H."  Dr.  Hawes  calls  these  dikes  respec- 
tively, diabase,  olivine  diabase,  diorite  and  syenite.  There  are 
five  dikes  in  all :  one  each,  of  the  first  three  and  two  of  the 

*  

syenite.  One  of  these  dikes  which  Dr.  Hawes  has  called  a 
diorite,  Professor  Kosenbusch,  in  his  last  edition  of  the 
*' Mikroskopische  Physiographic  der  Massigen  Gesteine,"  p. 
333,  has  called  Camptonite  after  the  locality  where  it  was  first 
observed. 

In  the  summer  of  1885,  the  writer,  while  crossing  the  Green 
Mountains  along  the  line  of  the  Rutland  and  Burlington  R.  R. 
between  Rutland  and  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.,  encountered  a  pecu- 
liar rock  in  a  cut  near  the  station  called  Summit.  This  rock 
was  observed  to  occur  in  the  form  of  a  dike  cutting  across  the 
quartzite  and  the  gneisses  of  the  Green  Mountains.  The  dike, 
however,  had  a  N.  W.  dip,  strike  N.  E.,  S.  W.,  while  the  country 
rocks  dipped  S.  E.  The  dike  is  about  six  feet  in  width.  Near 
its  outer  boundaries  the  contact  with  the  rocks  through  which 
it  broke  prevented  the  coarse  crystallization  which  took  place  in 
the  center.  It  does  not  appear  on  tlie  surface  or  either  side  of 
the  cut.  Careful  search  was  made  for  it  but  without  success. 
The  reason  is  assumed  to  be  that  the  dike  rock  is  much  more 
susceptible  to  weathering  than  the  country  rock.  The  hope  of 
tracing  the  dike  to  some  central  chimney  or  throat  was  thus 
abandoned. 

The  macroscopic  description  given  by  Dr.  Hawes  of  his  dike 
No.  2,  answers  almost  perfectly  for  this  dike,  save  that  the 
Summit  dike  is  darker  and  richer  colored,  the  porphyritic 
crystals  of  hornblende  are  fresher  and  of  a  larger  size  than  the 
New  Hampshire  specimens  which  I  have  seen.  The  crystals  of 
hornblende  also  appear  to  be  more  numerous  in  the  Summit  dike 
than  in  the  other.  It  is  also  mottled  near  the  contact  with 
large  crystalline  nodules  of  calcite  and  occasionally  of  feldspar. 
Magnetite,  menaccanite  and  pyrite  also  occur. 

Microscopically  the  rocks  present  no  striking  differences  save 
what  a  macroscopic  study  would  suggest.  In  some  of  the 
mottled  spots  of  the  Summit  dike,  however,  are  cavities  filled 
with  true  glass  into  which  project  well-developed  lath  shaped 
crystals  of  feldspar. 
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About  twenty  rods  above  this  dike,  toward  the  Snmmit 
station,  ie  another  dike  with  the  eame  dip  and  strike,  but 
wholly  different  in  appearance  from  the  first  dike.  This  dike 
oorresnonds  to  Dr.  Hiiwes'  diabase  dike  No.  I.  It  has  large 
atnyciialoid  eavities  which  are  filled  with  chlorophane  (f),  calcite, 
Htilbitt^  and  apophyllite.  The  rock  ie  macli  finer  grained  than 
the  first  dike  and  shows  no  porphyritie  crystals.  The  micro- 
scope  shows  it  to  consiBt  principally  of  angite  crystals,  with  a 
email  proportion  of  hornblende  and  biotite  in  a  feldspar 
majimii.  The  feldspar  is  not  well  crystallized.  The  rock  is 
badly  decomposed. 

In  the  dike  first  referred  to  as  being  similar  to  Dr.  Hawes' 
diorit«,  the  microscxvpe  shows  that  there  are  present  a  few 
crTsbtls  of  pyroxene.  This  makes  tlie  two  dikes  at  the  Snni- 
mit  the  reverse  of  each  other.  The  writer  feels  more  certain 
of  the  identity  of  these  two  dikc«  with  the  diorite  and  diabase 
of  Dr.  Ilawes  since  he  (tlie  writer)  made  a  partial  chemical 
analysis  of  the  Summit  rock  which  agreed  almost  exactly  with 
the  analyses  pnblished  in  the  mpers  cited  above. 

I  have  not  time  to  maku  a  tliorongh  microBCopic  study  of  the 
simve  rocks,  but  ehtill  be  glad  to  rnmish  material  to  any  one 
who  wi»lic«  to  uikderlake  it.  I  have  no  doabt,  however,  that 
uncli  a  stnily  wuuld  only  confinn  the  present  opinion  that  the 
Summit  difep  is  identicul  with  the  Camptonite. 

Laboratorr  Statp  GeoL  Surrey  of  New  Jeraaj, 


Akt.  XXXIII.— ^  ]}et4frminati(m  of  the  value  of  the  B.  A. 
unit  of  Itt»uttantv  in  Absofutf  vieasure,  by  Me  method  of 
Lorftii;  bv  Dr.  Louis  Duscau,  Gilbert  Wilkes  and 
Cary  T.  HVtchinsos. 

The  work  here  rejxirted  npon  was  done  at  the  Phymcal 
LaWratorv  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  during  the  spring 
of  1S3S. 

Lord  Rayleigh's  nuxlification  of  Lorenz's  original  method 
waf  n£^ :  in  this,  as  is  well  known,  a  measured  part  of  the  cur- 
rent tlowing  through  the  inducing  coils  is  balanced  by  the  cu^ 
rent  induoe<i  by  the  rotation  of  the  disc 

The  api»atatas  employed  is  that  designed  by  Frofeeeor  Row- 
land for  his  determination  of  the  ohm  undertaken  for  the 
Vniteil  States  Government  A  detailed  description  of  it  is 
ocintained  in  his  forthcoming  report,  so  only  a  few  words  will 
be  jlven  to  it  here.  The  indootion  coils,  fonr  in  ntimber, 
were  wound  in  souarv  channels  ont  in  heavy  Hanges.  cast  on  the 
exterior  of  a  hollow  brass  cylinder  open  at  both  end&     The 
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coils  were  respectively  80-171,  9-786,  10*54:5,  and  30.775  cms. 
from  the  mean  plane  of  the  disc,  itself  placed  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble midway  between  the  ends.  The  cylinder  is  aboat  66  cms. 
long,  100 cms.  in  diameter,  and  1cm.  thick;  it  is  thns  the  long- 
est ever  used  in  work  of  this  kind.  The  flanges  and  cylinder 
were  cast  in  one  piece,  and  the  tooling  was  all  done  without 
once  removing  the  casting  from  the  lathe.  The  walls  of  the 
channels  were  left  very  thick  to  prevent  spreading  during  the 
winding  of  the  coils.  The  radius  of  the  disc  was  so  chosen 
that  an  error  in  its  value  should  enter  as  slightly  as  possible  in 
the  value  of  the  coefficient  of  induction. 

The  disc  was  brass,  21*5  cms.  radius  and  "5  cms.  thick.  It  was 
fixed  to  a  brass  axle,  3  cms.  diameter,  turning  in  bearing  boxes,  . 
carried  by  suitable  framework  fixed  inside  the  cylinder.  There 
was  a  cone  of  grooved  pulleys  toward  one  end  of  the  axle,  used 
for  getting  different  speeds  of  the  disc.  The  motor  for  run- 
ning the  disc  was  in  the  adjoining  room  about  10  meters  from 
the  disc.  The  speed  obtamed  varied  from  26  to  47  revolu- 
tions per  second,  nigher  than  has  usually  been  used. 

The  current  was  taken  from  the  edge  of  the  disc  by  three 
brushes  which  bore  on  it  at  angular  distances  of  120° ;  each 
brush  was  made  of  three  or  four  brass  strips  of  different  lengths 
soldered  together  at  one  end ;  each  strip  in  every  brush  toucned 
the  disc,  one  brush  occupying  a  length  of  2  cms.  or  more  on 
the  edge.  The  strips  were  made  of  various  lengths  in  order  to 
avoid  systematic  vibrations.  For  the  contact  at  the  center,  a 
conical  counter-boring  was  made  in  one  end  of  the  axle,  and  a 
brass  point  was  pressed  into  it  constantly  by  a  stiff  spring. 
The  counter-boring  in  the  axle,  the  point,  the  brushes  and  the 
edge  of  the  disc  were  all  carefully  amalgamated  before  each 
observation ;  particular  care  was  given  to  this.  The  insulation 
resistance  of  the  coils  was  found  to  be  from  six  to  ten  meg- 
ohms. 

The  arrangement  for  getting  the  speed  differed  from  that 
generally  employed.  As  the  quantity  desired  is  the  average 
speed  during  the  time  of  an  observation  it  seemed  that  a  chrono- 
graph, if  sufficiently  accurate,  would  give  this  better  than  any 
other  means,  besides  furnishing  at  a  glance  the  history  of  the 
svstematic  variations  of  the  speed,  while  the  galvanometer 
showed  the  abrupt  changes.  The  spot  of  light  of  the  galvan- 
ometer was  usually  very  steady,  showing  that  there  were  no 
sudden  changes.  Every  hundredth  revolution  of  the  disc  was 
recorded  on  the  chronograph ;  to  accomplish  this,  one  end  of 
the  axle  was  connected  to  an  ordinary  speed  counter,  consisting 
of  a  worm  wheel  and  endless  screw,  which  rested  on  a  board 
fixed  to  receive  it.  The  worm  wheel  carried  a  small  brass  pin, 
which  made  contact  every  revolution  with  a  brass  strip  fixed 
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A  happens  to  be  undesirabty  lai^  after  beginning  the  experi- 
menty  ri  is  made  to  give  a  small  deflection,  and  A'  maae  as 
nearly  as  may  be  the  same  as  A  We  have  in  this  case  to 
apply  the  mean  of  two  correctioiis  to  B^  one  from  A  and  the 
other  from  A^ 

In  each  arrangement,  as  A,  the  current  is  reversed  four  times ; 
it  is  kept  in  the  same  direction  for  one  minute  at  a  time,  and 
five  galvanometer  readings  at  equal  intervals  of  time  are  taken 
each  minute;  this  gives  then  25  galvanometer  readings,  and 
occupies  five  minutes.  The  set  B  is  be^n  as  quickly  as 
possible  after  A.  The  chronograph  record  is  started!^  by  drop- 
ping the  pen  on  the  revolving  drum  only  a  few  seconds  before 
the  first  galvanometer  reading,  and  an  effort  is  made  to  use 
that  portion  of  the  record  beginning  exactly  with  the  readings^ 
the  record  is  stopped  at  the  instant  of  the  last  reading  by 
lifting  the  pen.  Temperature  readings  are  taken  before,  after 
and  often  auring  the  set.  The  resistance  canying  the  main 
eurrent  is  constantly  stirred  and  the  others  frequently.  After 
A',  the  temperature  of  the  cylinder  and  disc  is  noted. 

Variety  was  given  to  the  different  experiments  by  using 
different  pairs  oi  induction  coils,  inner  or  outer,  and  by  vary- 
ing the  speed  and  direction  of  rotation.  Sometimes,  too,  an 
experiment  was  repeated  with  eveirthing  the  same,  except 
that  the  resistance  ^^c"  would  be  made  up  of  different  coils. 

The  coeftieients  of  mutual  induction  for  the  two  pairs  of  coils 
'as  used  by  Professor  Rowland  are: — 

Coils  1+4,  M=  60292-5 
**     2  +  3,  M  =  102030-2 
Diameter  disc  =42-1334  at  17°. 

Before  Iwginning  these  exjxjriments,  the  disc  was  slightly 
turned  off  in  order  to  smooth  the  edge ;  the  diameter  was  mea- 
suroil  bv  two  observers,  and  was  found  to  be 

43-1201   at  17**  C. 

The  fornuilw  exprt^ssing  the  effect  on  M  of  small  changes  in 
the  quantities  entering  in  its  expression  are, 

for  1+4,        ^.  =015  -r-  +1-912 -927  -=- 

MA  a  0 

for  2  +  3,       -vj-  =—0-95  -r-  +2-12 0-17^-, 

whoro  A=nioan  radius  of  the  coil, 
(i=mdius  disc, 
^^di»tnnoe  of  moan  planes  of  disc  and  coil. 

The  corrections,  calculated  by  these  formulae,  due  to  the 
oliaufi^^  in  "ci**  give 


and 
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for  1+4,      M=  60257  at  11"" 
and    "   2  +  3,      M=  101964       " 

Let  p= ratio  of  the  BA  unit  to  the  ohm, 

do  /•      .      •• 

R= ; — =** effective"  resistance, 

N=No.  revolutions  per  second. 

D=Ds—D;^= difference  of  mean  deflections,  Dg  and  Dj,,  for 
the  two  positions,  S  and  N,  of  the  reversing  key  ;  i.  e.  D 
would  be  the  mean  deflection  for  either  direction  of  cur- 
rent, if  no  irreversible  effects  existed. 


Then  will 
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(1)  is  used  when  Dj<^Dg 

(2)  *'       «  D,>D,. 


The  double  subscripts,  as  Rig,  means  that  the  two  quantities 
Ri  and  Rg  are  to  be  used  in  turn  ;  that  is  to  say,  each  formula 
above  is  really  double  :  first,  we  use  the  sub  I's,  and  then  the 
sub  S's.  It  was  found  more  convenient  to  calculate  the  values 
of  pi  and  /Og  tliis  way  and  average  them,  than  to  apply  an  aver- 
age correction.  Indeed,  when  the  speeds  N,  and  jSTg  are  differ- 
ent, this  is  the  only  way. 

The  following  table  gives  the  data  and  results  of  these  ex- 
periments; the  (+)  direction  of  rotation  is,  —Zenith,  North, 
Nadir,  South. 

Experiments  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  6,  14A',  17A'  and  22  were  inter- 
rupted by  divers  accidents  and  never  completed;  in  No.  19, 
there  is  confusion  in  the  notes  making  the  sign  of  the  deflec- 
tion doubtful ;  Nos.  21,  23  and  24,  give  values  of  p  from  2  to 
10  per  cent  out,  due  to  some  error  in  the  record  of  resistances 
used.     This  accounts  for  all  the  experiments  begun. 

The  average  of  all  the  above  is  98622 ;  without  No.  27, 
which  differs  about  twice  as  much  from  the  mean  as  any  other 
observation,  the  average  is  -98634.  The  great  divergence  of 
No.  27,  is  in  itself  reason  enough  for  giving  it  less  weight ; 
but  in  addition,  the  chronograph  sheet  shows  that  the  speed 
here  was  very  irregular,  increasing,  decreasing  and  increasing 
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A  happene  to  be  undesirabfy  large  after  beginning  the  experi- 
ment,  B  is  made  t«  give  ■&  Bmall  deHectioD,  and  A'  made  as 
nearly  as  may  be  the  same  as  A.  We  have  in  this  case  to 
apply  the  mean  of  two  corrections  to  R,,  one  from  A  and  the 
other  from  A'. 

In  each  arrangement,  as  A,  the  current  is  reversed  four  times ; 
it  is  kept  in  tlie  same  direction  for  one  minute  at  a  time,  and 
five  galvanometer  readings  at  equal  intervals  of  time  are  taken 
each  minute;  this  gives  then  25  galvanometer  readings,  and 
occupies  five  minutes.  The  set  B  is  begun  as  quickly  a£ 
possible  after  A.  The  chrouograph  record  is  started  by  drop- 
ping the  pen  on  the  revolving  drum  only  a  few  seconds  before 
the  first  gal  variometer  reading,  and  an  effort  is  made  to  use 
that  portion  of  the  record  beginning  exactly  with  the  rcadingis 
the  record  is  stopjied  at  the  instant  of  the  last  reading  ty 
lifting  the  pen.  Temperature  readings  are  taken  liefore,  after 
and  often  during  the  set.  The  reeietance  carrying  the  main 
enrrent  ia  constantly  stirred  and  the  otiiers  frequently.  After 
A',  the  tiemperature  of  the  cylinder  and  disc  is  noted. 

Variety  waa  given  to  the  different  experiments  by  using 
different  pairs  of  induction  coils,  inner  or  outer,  and  by  vary- 
ing the  speed  and  direction  of  rotation.  Sometimes,  too,  an 
experiment  was  repeated  with  everything'  the  same,  except 
that  the  resistance  "(■"  wontd  be  made  up  of  different  coils. 

The  coefticientB  of  mutual  induction  for  the  two  pairs  of  coils 
'as  used  by  Professor  Rowland  are: — 

Coils  1  +  4,  M=  60292-5 
"     2  +  3,  M=1020.W-2 
Diameter  disc  =42-1334  at  11". 

Before  beginning  these  experiments,  the  disc  was  slightly 
turned  off  in  order  to  smooth  the  edge ;  the  diameter  was  mea- 
sured by  two  observers,  and  was  found  to  be 

43-1201   at  17°  C. 
The  formulse  expressing  the  effect  on  M  of  small  changes  in 
the  quantities  entering  in  its  expression  are, 

\.  da  db 

_db 


where  A=moan  radius  of  the  coil, 
a=radiHS  disc, 
&=diHtance  of  mean  planes  of  disc  and  coil. 

The  corrections,  calculated    by  these  formulse,   due  to  the 
change  in  "  a  "  give 
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for  1+4,      M=  60257  at  11"" 
and     "   2  +  3,      M=  101964       " 

Let  p=ratio  of  the  BA  unit  to  the  ohm, 
R= = — =** effective"  resistance, 

N=No.  revolutions  per  second. 

D=D8—D.s= difference  of  mean  deflections,  Dg  and  D^,  for 
the  two  positions,  S  and  N,  of  the  reversing  key  ;  i.  e.  D 
would  be  the  mean  deflection  for  either  direction  of  cur- 
rent, if  no  irreversible  effects  existed. 


Then  will 
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(1)  is  used  when  Dj<^  D^ 

(2)  *'       «  D,>D,. 

The  double  subscripts,  as  Rij,  means  that  the  two  quantities 
Ri  and  Rg  are  to  be  used  in  turn  ;  that  is  to  say,  each  formula 
above  is  really  double  :  first,  we  use  the  sub  I's,  and  then  the 
sub  3's.  It  was  found  more  convenient  to  calculate  the  values 
of  pi  and  p^  this  way  and  average  them,  than  to  apply  an  aver- 
age correction.  Indeed,  when  the  speeds  N,  and  JNj  are  differ- 
ent, this  is  the  only  way. 

The  following  table  gives  the  data  and  results  of  these  ex- 
Deriments;  the  (+)  direction  of  rotation  is,  —Zenith,  North, 
Nadir,  South. 

Experiments  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  6,  14A',  17A'  and  22  were  inter- 
rupted by  divers  accidents  and  never  completed ;  in  No.  19, 
there  is  confusion  in  the  notes  making  the  sign  of  the  deflec- 
tion doubtful ;  Nos.  21,  23  and  24,  give  values  of  p  from  2  to 
10  per  cent  out,  due  to  some  error  in  the  record  of  resistances 
used.     This  accounts  for  all  the  experiments  begun. 

The  average  of  all  the  above  is  -98622 ;  without  No.  27, 
which  differs  about  twice  as  much  from  the  mean  as  any  other 
observation,  the  average  is  •98634.  The  great  divergence  of 
No.  27,  is  in  itself  reason  enough  for  giving  it  less  weight ; 
but  in  addition,  the  chronograph  sheet  shows  that  the  speed 
here  was  very  irregular,  increasing,  decreasing  and  increasing 
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again ;  this  is  the  only  occurrence  of  such  irregularity.  There- 
fore giving  it  about  one-third  weight,  we  find  as  the  most 
probaole  value 

1  B.  A.  uNrr  =-9863  ohms. 

A  determination  of  the  "  Mercury  Unit "  was  recently  made 
by  Messrs.  Hutchinson  and  Wilkes  (Johns  Hopkins  University 
Circulars,  May,  1889),  who  found  the  value  to  be 

'95;541 

taking  this  with  the  above  number  for  the  B.  A.  unit,  we  have 
as  the  length  of  the  mercury  column  corresponding  to  the  ohm, 

IOG'34  CMS. 


Abt.  XXXIV. — The  Properties  of  AUot/ropic  Silver ;    by 

M.  Carey  Lea. 

The  three  forms  of  allotropic  silver  which  were  described 
in  the  June  number  of  this  Journal — the  blue  soluble  and  the 
blue  and  the  vellow  insoluble — are  not  to  be  understood  as  the 
only  forms  which  exist,  but  as  the  best  marked  only.  The 
substance  is  protean,  and  exhibits  other  modifications  not  yet 
studied.  No  other  metal  than  silver  appears  to  be  capable  of 
assuming  such  a  remarkable  variety  of  appearances.  Every 
color  is  represented.  I  have  obtained  metallic  silver  blue, 
green  (many  shades  of  both),  red,  vellow  and  purple.  In 
enumerating  these  colors  I  do  not  refer  to  interference  colors 
produced  superficially  by  reagents,  also  wonderfully  brilliant, 
but  to  body  colors.  As  a  single  instance  of  coloration  the 
following  may  be  mentioned.  I  recently  obtained  a  solution 
of  allotropic  silver  of  an  intense  yellow  brown.  A  little  solu- 
tion of  disodic  phosphate  changed  this  to  blight  scarlet  (like 
Biberich  scarlet)  presently  decolorizing  with  formation  of  a 
purple  precipitata  Washed  on  a  filter  this  changed  to  bluish 
green.  The  colors  I  have  met  with  in  this  investigation  can 
only  be  compared  with  the  coal-tar  products,  of  which  one  is 
constantly  reminded  by  their  vividness  and  intense  colorific 
power. 

Two  of  the  insoluble  forms  of  allotropic  silver,  the  gold- 
colored  and  the  blue,  show  in  many  respects  a  close  relation- 
ship and  almost  identical  reactions.  There  are  other  respects 
in  which  they  differ  strikingly  and  amongst  these,  in  stability. 
Blue  allotropic  silver  (dark  red  whilst  moist,  becoming  blue  m 
drying)  is   very  stable.     It  may  be  exposed  for   weeks  in  a 
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moist  etate  on  a  filter,  or  be  placed  in  a  pasty  condition  in  a 
corked  vial  and  so  kept  moist  for  months,  without  alteration. 

Tlie  gold-colored  form  on  the  contrary,  tends  constantly  to 
revert  to  ordinary  silver.  This  is  especially  the  ease  whilst  it 
is  moist,  so  that  from  the  time  of  its  formation,  it  must  be 
separated  from  its  mother  water  and  washed  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  otherwise  it  loses  its  brilliancy  and  parity  of  color 
and  changes  to  a  dark  dull  gray  form  of  normal  silver.  On 
the  filter,  ita  proper  color  is  pure  black  with  a  sort  of  yellow 
shimmer  (the  gold  color  appearing  as  it  dries)  often,  especiallv 
if  allowed  to  become  uncovered  by  the  water  during  washing, 
it  will  cliange  superficially  to  gray.*  But  if  tbe  washing  i^ 
done  rapidly  with  the  aid  of  a  filter  pnmp  and  a  pressure  at 
four  or  five  inches  of  mercury,  the  allotropie  silver  obtaineil. 
when  allowed  to  dry  in  lumps,  or  brushed  over  paper  or  ^^. 
is  at  least  equal  to  pure  gi>ld  in  color  and  in  brilliancy.  Willi 
the  blue  product  such  precautions  are  wholly  tiuperfiuoas. 

Of  the  facility  with  which  the  gold  colored  form  is  eon- 
verted  into  normal  silver,  I  have  recently  had  a  somewhsi 
singular  proof.  I  brought  with  nje  to  ray  summer  home  a 
number  of  specimens  in  tubes,  some  recently  prepared,  some 
dating  back  as  far  as  two  and  a  half  years,  togetlier  with  other 
tubes  containing  specimens  of  white  silver  spontaneon sly  formed 
from  the  gold  colored.  On  opening  the  box  no  tubes  of  gold 
colored  silver  were  to  he  found,  all  had  changed  to  w!iiii>. 
But  the  same  box  contained  pieces  of  paper  and  of  glass  on 
which  the  same  material  had  been  extended  ;  these  were 
wholly  unchanged  and  had  preserved  the  gold  color  perfectly 
Apparently  the  explanation  was  this,  the  mere  vibration  caused 
by  the  jarring  of  a  journey  of  600  miles  by  rail  and  steam- 
Ixtat  had  had  no  effect  in  changing  the  molecular  form,  btit 
the  material  contained  in  the  partly  filled  tubes  had  been  also 
subjected  to  friction  of  pieces  moved  over  each  other,  and 
this  had  caused  the  change.  To  verify  this  explanation  I 
prepared  fresh  material,  filled  three  similar  tubes  each  one 
quarter  full,  but  in  one  forced  in  cotton  wool  very  tightly  to 
prevent  frictional  motion.  These  tubes  were  packed  in  a 
small  box  and  sent  over  2400  miles  of  railway.  The  tubes 
with  loose  material  came  back  much  altered,  one  was  nearly 
white,  and  as  the  change  has  been  set  up  will  probably  in  a  few 
days  be  entirely  so,+  another  with  loose  material  was  also 
changed  but  not  as  much  as  the  first  mentioned.  The  tnt)e 
filled  up  with  cotton  came  back  unaltered.  So  that  continued 
friction  of  pieces  sliding  over  each  other  will  cause  a  change 
to   take   place   in   a   few   days   which  otherwise  might   have 

*  Whra  yrell  washed,  ibis  torm  can  also  be  preserved  for  ■  time  in  the  uoiBt 
cODditiOD  in  a  corked  vial,  as  I  hnve  lately  found. 

t  Has  siDce  bocome  so. 
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required  years  or  might  not  have  occurred  at  all.  The 
permanency  of  this  substance  is  greatly  influenced  by  moisture, 
80  that  when  simply  air-dried  before  placing  in  tubes  it  is  less 
permanent  than  when  dried  at  70°  or  80°  C.  in  a  stove.  Tubes 
placed  in  the  same  box  containing  the  blue  form  remained 
unaffected  by  the  motion,  though  only  partly  filled  and  al- 
lowed to  move  freely. 

When  gold-colored  allotropic  silver  is  gently  heated  in  a 
test  tube  it  undergoes  a  remarkable  change  in  cohesion.  Be- 
fore heating,  it  is  orittle  and  easily  reduced  to  fine  powder. 
After  heating  it  has  greatly  increased  in  toughness  and  cannot 
be  pulverized  at  all. 

Both  the  gold-yellow  and  the  blue  forms  resemble  normal 
silver  in  disengaging  oxygen  from  hydrogen  peroxide. 

These  two  forms  though  differing  so  much  in  color  and 
stability  and  differing  also  m  specific  gravity  and  in  their  mode 
of  formation,  have  many  properties  in  common,  not  possessed 
by  ordinary  silver,  and  differentiating  them  strongly  from  it. 
They  show  a  vastly  greater  sensitiveness  to  reagents,  and  are 
also  sensitive  to  fight.  The  ability  to  form  perfect  metallic 
mirrors  by  being  simply  brushed  in  the  pasty  condition  over 
glass  was  mentioned  in  a  previous  paper. 

Many  substances  which  react  little  if  at  all  with  ordi- 
nary silver,  attack  the  gold-colored  and  the  blue  allotropic 
silver  with  production  of  very  beautiful  colors  due  to  the 
formation  of  ,  thin  films  and  resulting  interference  of  two 
reflected  rays.  In  my  previous  papers  I  called  this  the  "halo- 
gen reaction'*  because  first  obtained  by  the  action  of  sub- 
stances which  easily  parted  with  a  halogen.  But  I  have  since 
found  that  many  other  reagents  will  produce  the  same  or  similar 
effects.     These  are 

Sulphides.  Paper  brushed  over  with  either  the  gold,  the 
copper  colored,  or  the  bluish  green  substance  exposed  to  the 
vapor  of  ammonium  sulphide,  or  immersed  in  a  dilute  solution 
of  it,  assume  beautiful  hues,  though  less  brilliant  than  those 
obtained  in  some  other  ways. 

Potassium  permanganate  in  dilute  solution  produces  blue, 
red  and  green  colors. 

Potassium,  ferricyanide  in  moderately  strong  solution 
gradually  attacks  allotropic  silver  with  production  of  splendid 
blue,  purple  and  green  coloration. 

PKosphorous  a/iid  produces  gradually  a  rather  dull  color- 
ation. 

The  color  reaction  is  produced  finely  by  substances  which 
readily  part  with  a  halogen  such  as  ferric  and  cupric  chlorides, 
sodium  hypochlorite,  hydrochloric  acid  to  which  potassium 
bichromate  has  been  added,  and   by  corresponding,  bromine 
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and  iodine  compounds.  In  some  earlier  experiments  I  ob- 
tained effects  of  the  same  eort,  but  in  inucli  weaker  degree 
with  alkaline  haloids.  But  with  purer  products,  the  results 
have  been  different.  There  is  at  hret  some  darkening,  but  no 
true  color  reaction  and  the  allotropic  silver  appears  to  be 
gradually  converted  into  normal,  so  that  it  is  no  longer  capable 
of  giving  the  brilliant  color  reaction  with  potassium  ferrid- 
cvanide,  but,  like  normal  silver,  takes  a  pale  and  faint  colora- 
tion only. 

The  perchlorides  of  platinum,  gold  and  tin  do  not  give  the 
color  reaction,  though  by  analogy  one  would  expect  that  thej 
should,  since  they  can  lose  ehlonne  with  formation  of  a  lower 
chloride. 

Action  of  Light. — In  a  previous  paper  was  mentioned  the 
remarkable  fact  tiiat  the  gold-  and  copper-  colored  forms  of 
allotropic  silver  can  be  converted  first  into  yellow  and  finally 
into  white  normal  silver  by  the  continued  action  of  light. 
The  earlier  specimens  of  the  blue  form  became  brown  by 
exposure,  but  purer  ones  since  obtained  are  likewise  converted 
into  yellow  by  exposure,  becoming  continually  lighter  as  the 
action  is  continuea.  The  conversion  from  the  darker  shades 
to  a  bright  yellow  with  full  metallic  luster  is  very  easy,  but 
when  the  previous  paper  was  written  I  had  been  only  able  to 
obtain  the  white  by  keeping  the  paper,  on  which  the  silver  wa« 
coated,  moist  by  a  wet  pad  and  by  exposing  for  five  or  six 
days.  Since  then  I  have  nbtaiiieil  the  gold-colored  silver  in  fl 
more  sensitive  form,  giving  a  perfectly  white  product  by 
exposure  dry  for  half  tfiat  time. 

The  white  silver  thus  obtained  has  all  the  character  of 
ordinary  silver  and  does  not  show  the  color  reaction  with 
ferric  and  cupric  chloride,  potassium  ferrid cyanide,  etc.  Jnst 
in  proportion  to  the  exposure  to  light,  the  ability  to  give  this 
color  reaction  diminishes,  so  that  after  a  day's  exposure,  when 
the  exposed  part  has  become  bright  yellow,  the  color  reagents 
scarcely  affect  this  yellow,  whilst  the  protected  part  becomes 
intense  blue,  purple,  or  green.  In  this  way  it  is  easy  to 
observe  the  gradual  effect  of  light  as  it  changes  the  allotropic 
silver,  finally  converting  it  into  what  reBerablee  in  every  way, 
and  is  undoubtedly,  ordinary  silver. 
July,  1B8». 
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Abt.  XXXV. — On  Jiinff  Systems  and  other  Curve  Systems 
prodiuied  on  AUotropic  Silver  hy  Iodine  /  by  M.  Carey  Lea. 

Allotropic  silver,  in  its  moist  and  plastic  state,  may  be 
brushed  over  paper  and  gives  on  drying  a  continuous  and  brill- 
iant coating  resembling  metallic  leaf.*  When  a  small  crystal 
of  iodine  is  placed  on  paper  that  has  been  thus  coated,  a  system 
of  colored  rings  of  remarkable  beauty  is  obtained.  A  funnel  or 
beaker  should  be  inverted  over  the  paper  to  prevent  distortion 
by  irregular  currents  of  air.  One  form  of  distortion,  however, 
produced  by  a  slight  current  in  one  direction,  gives  interesting 
results.  If  the  paper  with  the  crystal  on  it  is  set  near  a  closed 
window,  the  slight  current  which  makes  its  way  through, 
affects  the  air  under  the  glass  enough  to  carry  the  iodine  vapor 
principally  in  one  direction  and  there  result  oval  or  pear- 
shaped  curves  of  great  elegance  and  much  variety  according  as 
the  air  currents  are  stronger  or  weaker  Another  method  is  to 
place  a  bell  glass,  not  fitting  too  closely,  over  the  paper  and 
to  set  it  where  it  will  be  influenced  by  the  draught  created  by 
a  fire,  or  even  by  a  gaslight. 

That  iodine  is  capable  of  producing  interference  rings 
(Nobili's  rings)  on  metallic  surfaces  has  long  been  known,  and 
Robert  Hunt  has  described  their  formation  on  surfaces  of 
normal  silver.  I  have  made  these  for  comparison,  pressing 
gummed  paper  on  silver  leaf,  bringing  to  a  smooth  surface  by 
gently  rubbing  after  drying.  The  contrast  between  the  pale 
and  taded-looking  effects  produced  on  normal  silver,  and  the 
lustrous  and  glowing  hues  given  by  the  allotropic,  is  very 
striking.t  One  cannot  help  wishing  that  this  splendid  colora- 
tion could  be  made  to  do  service  for  obtaining  natural  colors 
by  photographic  processes. 

As  to  the  durability  of  these  products,  I  cannot  yet  speak 
with  positiveness.  Protected  from  light  and  air  they  endure 
for  several  months  at  least.  Both  the  bluish  green  insoluble 
silver  B,  and  the  gold-colored  C  produce  these  enects;  the  gold- 
colored  is  the  better  suited  of  the  two. 

July,  1889. 

*  Described  in  this  Journal,  June,  1 889. 

f  I  was  desirous  of  haviug  some  of  these  curve  systems  reproduced  m  color 
priutiug  for  this  Journal,  but  on  coDferring  with  an  experienced  color  printer, 
found  that  be  could  g^ve  no  assurance  of  a  successful  result.  The  colors  are  trans- 
parent, and  yet  have  a  metallic  brilliancy,  a  combination  almost  impossible  to 
imitate  in  printing. 
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mJiXt.  XSXVl. — Ifotea  on  aome  Native  Iron  Sulphates  from 
\  ChUi;*  bj  James  B.  Mackintosh, 

In  March,  1887,  I  received  from  Dr.  Tboa  Egleston  a 
series  of  the  native  iron  sulphates  from  South  America,  which 
I  analyzed  for  him,  as,  there  were  some  minerals  among  them 
which  he  was  not  able  to  identify  and  which  be  regarded  as 
probably  new.  It  is  with  his  permission  that  I  now  give 
the  results  of  my  analyses  and  the  conclnsions  to  which  tnej 
lead.  My  resnits  confirm  bis  opinion  as  to  the  novelty  of 
some  of  the  specimens  analyzed. 

Among  the  Beries  of  specimens  were  several  of  well  known 
species,  of  which  I  also  made  analyses.  These  I  will  give  first, 
with  but  little  comment,  as  they  do  not  afEord  much  that  h 
new,  and  then  take  up  the  new  varieties  in  torn. 

1,  Coquimhite. — Of  this  species  I  bad  three  varieties,  as  de- 
scribed below,  which  gave  the  following  results : 

Specific  gravity..  207                 2-083                  

80, 4a'40  42-90                   42-32 

Fe,0, 22-17  2810                   28-10 

AI,0, 439  1-66    I'l"^    I    0-91 

Na^ 0-25                 0-27        '    '       

^ri.\ traces  traces  

MgO  ( 

U,0  (difference)  .  [29-79]  [29-08]  [28-67] 

All  lead  to  the  same  formula,  Fe,0„  3SO„  9H,0.  The 
water  expelled  at  110°  in  the  three  samples  was  5,  6,  and  5^ 
molecules  respectively.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  most 
crystallized  and  transparent  specimen  is  the  poorest  in  iron  and 
richest  in  alumina,  while  the  most  opaque  and  u on-crystallized 
is  the  richest  in  iron. 

2.  Copiapite  {No.  6). — The  specimen  analyzed  was  massive. 
yellow,  with  specific  gravity  =  2-118.     The  analysis  gave 

SO. .--  39-03 

Fe,0, 29-16 

FeO 1-56 

Na,0  .,- 0-31 

H,0 [29-94] 

•  Recent  eoQlributious  to  our  knowleiiKe  of  the  iron  BulphsteB  of  South  Americ« 
bare  been  given  by  Frenzel,  on  amarootit*  and  hohmannite,  Mid.  petr.  MiUh- 
iz.  397,  1BS7 ;  and  b;  G.  Linck  on  coquimbile,  copiapit«,  queoBtedtile,  atypliciU, 
roemerite,  balotriciute.  Zeitechr.  (.  Krjat ,  iv,  I.  1888. 
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The  formula  corresponds  to 

91  l2Fe,0„  6S0^  18H,0}  +22{FeSO„  H,0}  +6{Na,S0,,  H,0} 

The  water  lost  at  110°  C.  is  1124  out  of  1668  molecules  repre- 
sented in  the  above  formula  or  about  12  out  of  each  molecule 
of  2Fe.0„  5S0„  18H,0  or  |  of  total  H,0.  Readily  soluble  in 
water  before  and  after  heating  to  110°. 

3.  JRoemerite  (No.  8). — Brown,  crystalline ;  specific  gravity 
2'15 ;  analysis  gave : 

Ratio. 

SO, 40-19  60-24 

Fe,0, 19-40  12-125 

FeO 9-62  13-22 

NaO 0-14  0-226 

H,0 [30-86]  171-39 

After  subtracting  SO,  corresponding  to  Na,0  present,  the 
molecular  ratio  is  4  :  0-97  :  1-058  :  13-7  or  nearly  4:1:1.  At 
110°  C.  most  of  the  H,0  is  expelled  with  simultaneous  oxida- 
tion of  part  of  the  ferrous  iron.  The  net  loss  amounts  to  11-8 
molecules  of  H,0,  leading  to  the  formula  FeO,  Fe,0„  4S0„ 
13-7H.O  (12H.0  Tschermak,  15H.0  LinckV  Readily  soluble 
in  water — after  heating  only  partially  soluble. 

4.  Amarantite  (No.  3). — ^Red,  crystalline,  with  sp.  gr.  =2-005 ; 
associated  with  copiapite.     Analysis : 

Ratio. 

SO, 3615  2-0 

Fe,0, 35-69  0-987 

A1,0, 0-21  0-009 

NaO 0-51  0-036 

H,0 [27-44]  6-75 

Hence  the  formula  corresponds  to 

Fe,0„  2S0„  7H,0 

When  heated  to  110°  C,  3-48  molecules  of  water  are  expelled, 
and  the  residue  leaves  a  slight  insoluble  basic  salt  on  solution 
in  water. 

5.  We  will  now  consider  some  minerals  which  have  not  yet 
been  described  and  which  are  of  seemingly  definite  formula. 
The  first  of  these  (No.  9)  occurs  associated  with  copiapite  and 
amarantite,  but  auite  distinctly  separated  from  them,  in  pul- 
verulent orange  nakes  which  are  arranged  in  parallel  tabular 
layers.  It  shows  no  crystalline  structure,  which  might  be  ex- 
pected if  it  was  a  direct  alteration  of  amarantite,  and  there  is  a 
sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  the  minerals  on  the  same 
specimen  with  no  appearance  of  a  transition  state.  Analysis 
gave: 
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RsUo, 
SO, <l-24         2-001 

■  Fe.O, 41-22  1-000 

■  H,0 [17-54]       8-78 

Formula  Fe.O,,  2SO„  411^0 

Water  lost  at  110°  C.  =  0-304  molecule,  leavioe  a  residue 
containing  3'48  moleeuleB.  The  result  of  laeatinc  thie  mineral 
is  the  same  aa  of  heating  araarantite.  They  only  differ  by  S 
molecules  H,0,  but  there  is  no  apparent  structnre  like  araaran- 
tite to  indicate  that  the  one  is  a  direct  product  of  dehydration 
of  the  other. 

6.  Ferronatrite  (No.  11), — The  analysis  of  this  mineral  I  hate 
recently  cimipleted,  having-  received  it  from  Prof.  Eglestou 
only  a  short  tiine  since.  It  occui-s  in  stellate  groups  of  a  pate, 
whitish  green  color,  forming  nearly  spherical  nodules ;  it  is  iu 
general  similar  to  pale  wavellite  in  appearance.  It  ie  aesociatd 
with  copiapite  and  coquinibite.     Analysis: 

RaLio. 

SO, 50'85  6-281 

Fe,0, 17-23  1-077 

'                     Al,0, 0-43  0-042 

NaO - 18-34  2-958 

K,0 0-40  0-04S 

8tO„  etc.,  insoluble 2-00 

H,0 11-14  8-18B 

997e 
Formula  3Na,0,  Fe,0„  6SO„  6H,0 

Water  lost  at  110°  =  5^  molecules,  the  residue  dissolvee  readily 
in  water.  This  mineral  is  somewhat  similar  to  sidero-natrite, 
Ka,0,  Fe.O,,  3S0„  6H,0,  to  urnsite,  2Na,0,  Fe,0„  4S0„ 
8H,0  and  to  bartholomite,  2Na,0,  Fe.O„  4S0„  2H,0,  bnt  dif- 
fers from  them  in  being  soluble  in  water  and  being  a  neutral 
instead  of  a  basic  salt.  It  is  quite  analogous,  however,  tu 
Krohnkite,*  the  double  sulphate  of  sodium  and  copper  if  we 
can  consider  that  the  copjier  may  be  replaced  by  its  equivalent 
in  ferric  iron  without  destroying  the  analogy.  The  relationship 
is  clearly  shown  by  the  formulBe,  taking  3  parts  of  Krohnkite, 

KrOhnkile 3(Na,0,  CuO,  2S0„  2H^O) 

Ferronatrite  (new  mineral)     3Na,0,  Fe,0„  6SO„  6H,0 

7.  Associated  with  these  minerals  are  several  white  pulvem- 
lent  sulphates  which  are  apparently  alteration  products,  bnt 
which  nevertheless  possess  some  points  of  interest.  Of  these 
the  first  gives  the  following  results  on  analysis.  White,  pul- 
verulent (No.  4),  sp.  gr.  not  taken.     Analysis : 

•  Gf.  Darapsky,  Jahrb.  f.  Uio,,  i,  192,  lASS. 
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Ratio. 

SO, _..  38-00            6-26 

Fe,0, 12-16            1-00 

FeO _ 22-51  4114 

Na,0 0-58            1-124 

H,0  (by  difference) 20-75  1955 

Formula      3FeO,  Fe,0.,  5S0.,  18H,0  +  FeO,  SO.,  H,0 
or  4FeO,  Fe,0.,  6S0„  1 9ll,0 

Water  lost  at  110°  C.=9-6l  molecules.  Tins  cannot  be  re- 
t^arded  as  a  mixture  of  4FeS0^,  Aq.  and  (Fe,0„  2S0„  Aq.)  be- 
cause it  is  perfectJ,y  white  and  not  red  or  yellow- brown,  which 
would  be  the  case  if  it  was  a  mixture  containing  amarantite  or 
No.  9.  Another  argument  in  favor  of  its  individuality  seems  to 
be  the  loss  of  one-half  its  water  at  110°  C.  It  bears  a  certain 
similarity  to  copiapite,  which  suggests  that  it  may  be  a  product 
of  partial  reduction  of,  or  of  action  of  ferrous  sulphate  on, 
copiapite.  This  view  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  far  fetched, 
since  the  analysis  of  the  copiapite,  quoted  above,  shows  the 
presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  ferrous  sulphate,  If  we  write 
copiapite  2Fe,0„  5S0„  18H,  it  is  seen  that  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  3FeO  for  IFe^O,  in  the  above  formula,  with  simultane- 
ous addition  of  another  molecule  of  FeSO^  we  would  arrive  at 
the  formula  adopted,  viz : 

3FeO,  Fe,0.,  5S0.,  18H,0  +  FeO,  SO,,  H,0 

8.  Two  other  white  powders  associated  with  these  minerals 
have  given  the  following  figures : 

A.  Ratio.  B.  Ratio. 

SO    47-90  599  45-61          570 

FeO 30-81  428  3505          487 

Fe^O, 5-64  35  514            32 

A1,0, 0-65  6           

NaO 4-42  71  033             5 

H,0  (difference) 10-58  588  1387         770 

These  both  have  as  their  chief  constituent  a  ferrous  sulphate 
with  one  molecule  of  water,  as  shown  below : 

A      428(FeSO,,  H,0)-f  7lXa,S0,-f  40(2Fe,O.,  5S0.,    4H,0) 
B       487(FeSO,,  H,0)+  5Na,S0,-f  16(2Fe,0,,  oSO.,  18H,0) 

In  the  first  of  these  this  monohydrated  ferrous  sulphate  amounts 
to  about  70  per  cent  of  the  material  and  in  the  second  to  about 
78  per  cent.  This  same  compound  also  appeal's  in  the  copia- 
pite analysis.  This  form  of  ferrous  sulphate  is  far  more  stable 
than  melanterite,  which,  indeed,  changes  into  this  form  very 
readily  by  loss  of  water  when  protected  from  oxidizing  influ- 
ences. 

Am,  Jour.  Scl— Third  Series,  Vol.  XXXVIII,  No.  225— Sept.,  1889. 
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SCIENTIFIC     INTELLIGENCE. 

I.    Physics. 

1.  Electrical  Waves  in  Conductors, — In  continaation  of  his 
work  upon  electrical  waves,  or  surfings,  as  Lodge  expresses  it, 
Hertz  has  examined  experi  men  tally  the  theoretical  conclusions 
of  Maxwell,  Ileaviside,  Poynting  and  others  in  regard  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  an  electrical  current  upon  the  surface  and  through 
the  section  of  a  wire  carrying  it.  It  is  well  known  that  a  steady 
current  distributes  itself  through  the  cross  section  of  the  con- 
ductor. When  the  current  however  is  oscillatory  in  its  nature 
the  distribution  ceases  to  be  uniform  through  the  section,  and 
when  the  current  changes  its  direction  many  millions  of  times  a 
second  the  electricity  glides  upon  the  surface  of  the  conductor  or 
spreads  inward  from  the  surface,  according  to  laws  analogous  to 
those  governing  the  increase  of  temperature  from  the  surface  of 
the  earth  to  its  interior.  The  slower  the  changes  of  current  the 
deeper  the  penetration  of  the  electricity  into  the  interior  of  the 
wire.  Hertz  finds  the  theoretical  conclusions  fully  justified  by 
his  experiments.  His  apparatus  was  similar  to  that  employed  in 
his  earlier  researches.  Electrical  waves  of  three  meters  long  were 
produced.  Their  nodal  points  were  detected  by  the  spark 
method.  In  one  experiment  a  space  along  the  wire  upon  which 
the  electrical  oscillations  were  produced  was  replaced  by  two 
strips  of  thin  metal  connected  at  their  ends  with  the  wire. 
Between  them  was  a  stretch  of  insulated  wire  with  a  spark  inter- 
val between  the  ends.  No  spark  jumped  across  these  ends  when 
the  wire  was  almost  entirely  surrounded  by  the  tin  foil,  the  wire 
being  then  in  the  center  of  the  conductor.  When,  however,  iIh^ 
smallest  portion  of  the  wire  was  outside,  the  tin  foil  sparks  ap- 
peared. In  order  to  make  these  sparks  disa])pear  it  was  merely 
necessary  to  wrap  the  exposed  portion  of  the  wire  with  tin  foil 
and  connect  this  with  the  main  leading  wire.  In  this  case,  we 
have  brought  the  wire  back  into  the  interior  of  the  conductor. 
In  another  experiment  the  conductor,  which  was  of  very  thick 
copi)er  of  I'o  meters  in  length,  had  interposed  two  metal  discs, 
separated  by  a  short  interval.  In  the  interval  were  two  knohs 
for  the  passage  of  sparks.  8i)arks  passed  freely  when  the  waves 
were  produced.  Wiien,  liowever,  the  discs  were  connected  by 
wires  passing  through  corresponding  holes  in  the  discs,  near  the 
edges  and  op])osite  to  each  other,  the  spark  decreased  in  length. 
When  wires  connected  the  edges  of  the  discs  outside  the  wires 
passing  through  the  holes,  the  sparks  decreased  still  more  in 
length,  and  when  a  number  of  wires  connected  a  number  of  holes, 
and  wires  were  placed  outside  these  wires  alone:  the  ed^'es  of  tlu' 
disc,  no  s|)ark  i)assed  in  the  interior  of  the  cylindrical  cage, 
although  the  resistance  of  the  exterior  wires  was  greater  than  tlie 
interior  wires.  The  electricity  passed  along  the  exterior  wires 
and    not    through    the    interior   ones.      By    means    of   a   similar 
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aiTangement  thin  cylinders  of  various  metals  enclosed  a  portion 
of  the  wire  upon  which  the  electrical  waves  were  excited.  These 
thin  cylinders  protected  the  inner  wire  from  electrical  disturb- 
ances. Thin  deposits  of  silver  on  glass  cylinders  which  allowed 
light  to  be  seen  through  them  did  not  entirely  shield  the  inner 
wire.  When  the  thickness  of  the  silver  layer  increased  to  only 
Y^  of  a  millimeter  all  sparks  disappeared  m  the  spark  detector, 
showing  that  the  electrical  disturbance  was  entirely  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  conductor.  Instead  of  saying,  therefore^  that  electrical 
waves  are  propagated  through  the  wires,  we  should  say  that  they 
glide  along  the  surface  of  the  wire.  Further  experiments  afe 
added  which  conclusively  show  that  the  electrical  waves  are  con- 
fined to  the  surface  of  the  conductor,  and  that  they  are  greatly 
influenced  upon  two  neighboring  conductors  by  the  character  of 
the  intervening  space  and  by  surrounding  objects.  Hertz  con- 
cludes with  the  observation  that,  according  to  former  ideas,  he 
classed  among  conductors  those  substances  which  allowed  the 
passage  of  electricity,  and  among  insulators  those  that  did  not 
permit  this  passage.  According  to  the  new  interpretation  of 
electrical  oscillations  or  waves,  all  electrical  waves  are  propa- 
gated through  insulators,  and  good  conductors  oppose  the  quick 
oscillations  of  these  waves.  The  terms  conductors  and  insulators 
therefore  should  change  places. — Ann,  der  Physik  und  Chemie^ 
No.  7,  1889,  pp.  395-408.  J.  T. 

2.  Disintegration  of  Surfaces  by  means  of  the  Ultra  Violet 
rays, — Puilipp  K.  Lenabd  and  Max  Wolp,  by  means  of  Helm- 
holtz's  modification  of  Aitken's  apparatus  (Wied.  Ann.,  xxxii,  p.  1, 
1887),  show  that  the  ultra  violet  rays  exert  a  remarkable  effect  in 
producing  dust  from  metallic  surfaces.  As  a  source  of  light  sparks 
from  a  Ruhmkorf  coil  were  used,  it  having  been  shown  that 
these  sparks  are  richer  in  violet  rays  than  other  sources  of  light, 
and  have  the  advantage  of  not  causing  heat  and  are  therefore  to 
be  preferred  to  the  voltaic  arc  formed  between  carbon  and  zinc, 
which  has  been  used  by  some  observers.  The  presence  of  the 
dust  was  shown  by  the  vapor  produced  in  a  sudaenly  exhausted 
receiver  according  to  the  method  of  Aitken,  and  also  by  the  col- 
oration of  a  jet  of  steam.  The  latter  method  Helmholtz  had 
shown  to  be  very  sensitive,  showing  by  changes  of  color  the  pres- 
ence of  metallic  dust.  AH  metals  examined  when  negatively 
electrified  showed  metallic  dust  under  the  influence  of  ultra  violet 
rays.  Quartz  and  gypsum  also  showed  disintegration.  Fluids 
also  when  negatively  electrified  gave  forth  finely  divided  par- 
ticles.— Ann,  der  Physik  und  Chemie,  No.  7,  1889,  pp.  443-456. 

J.  T. 

IL    Geology  and  Mineralogy. 

1.  Eruption  of  Baldai-san^  in  northern  Japan ^  on  July  15, 
1888. — This  eruption,  noticed  in  vol.  xxxvi  of  this  Journal,  is 
reported  on  by  Mr.  Y.  Kikuchi  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Science  Journal  of  the  Imperial  University,  of  Tokyo. 
The  facts  were  briefly  these : 
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Thi'  niinititaiti  nf  Huldai-san  was  an'cxtinct  volcano,  but  liail 
oiiB  Rtpnming  flHSurc.  On  the  14th  of  Jaly,  at  10  k.  m.,  the  sprina 
at  thu  !^pa  on  the  moDDtaiti  beoamc  dry.  The  next  moraiiig,  tlio 
15ib,  it  was  full  again.  At  7  h.  of  that  nioriiing,  light  earthquakfi- 
like  rumblings  wei-e  notiotd ;  at  7  h.  30  rain.,  there  were  loud  and 
heavy  shocks;  at  7  h.  45  min.,  the  eruption  began,  about  Via 
yardi<  from  the  Bieamiug  fi»siire.  A  dense  coloma  of  steam  ami 
dnst  shot  up  with  treinendoiis  noise.  15  to  20  explosions  occurrp<l 
of  a  minute  or  more  each,  and  the  vapor  and  dust  were  projectcl 
to  a  height  of  4000  to  14000  feet,  and  spread  into  u  canopy  ii< 
much  greater  height,  making  pitehy  darkness  around.  Aboat  llie 
crater,  a  tempest  raged  of  hot  blasts  of  steam,  wind,  thunder, 
lightning,  volcanic  dust  and  falling  stones,  and,  tor  five  minute^ 
rain;  the  prostrated  trees  fell  with  their  heads  away  from  the 
ci-ater.  Within  fifteen  minutes  of  the  outbreak  a  land-slide  BUrle<l 
from  the  summit,  probably  promoted  by  the  shower  of  water, 
stones  and  rock-masses,  and  descended  with  terrific  speed,  burying 
the  Nagase  valley  with  its  villages,  and  devastating  an  area  of 
27  square  miles.  Some  of  the  masses  transported  by  the  laml- 
slide  wei-e  over  30  feet  each  way. 

The  violence  was  ended  in  less  than  An  hour,  when  the  darkut«s 
became  that  of  twilight  on  a  rainy  evening ;  and  in  five  hours  llic 
duet-fall  had  wholly  ceased.  The  dust  was  drifted  southeast wani 
to  the  seacoast,  where,  63  miles  from  the  volcano,  the  area  cov- 
ered was  30  miles  wide  ;  but  the  deposit  made  there  only  traces 
of  a  film  over  the  surface,  and  was  but  a  foot  deep  on  the  leeward 
slopu  of  the  mouiiiain.  This  dust  was  not  ordinary  glassy  vol- 
canic ashes,  but  like  dust  from  abraded  volcanic  rock.  There 
was  no  flow  of  lava. 

Mr.  Kikiichi  concludes  from  the  absence  of  any  lava-fiows  anil 
the  character  of  the  dust,  that  no  lava  was  concerned  in  the  erup- 
tion. In  that  case,  unlike  the  explosive  eruptions  of  Krakatoa  and 
Tarawera,  the  vapor  producing  the  explosions  was  generated 
above  the  level  of  liquid  rock,  the  opened  fissure  permitting  en- 
trance of  water  only  to  a  depth  short  of  that  where  fusion  existed. 
The  chief  rending  and  projecting  force  of  the  explosion  would,  in 
any  case,  have  been  below  at  the  depths  where  the  sudden  gener- 
ation of  the  vapor  took  place;  and  from  the  subterranean  region, 
the  rocks  and  stones,  and  the  dust  that  abrasion  could  make,  would 
have  been  thrown  into  the  air  to  fall  around,  the  lighter  part  to 
be  drifted  by  the  winds  as  it  fell.  The  steam,  alter  escaping  into 
the  air,  would  have  already  expended  the  chief  part  of  its  energy 
and  could  therefore  have  produced  comparatively  little  effect  on 
the  outside  walls  or  the  summit  peaks  of  the  mountain.  There 
would  have  been  undermining  by  the  ejections,  and  a  correspond- 
ing loss  to  the  mountain  from  subsidence  ;  and  there  could  not 
have  been  the  supposed  "  blowing  away  "  of  even  the  millioutti 
part  of  "2782  million  tons"  from  the  summit,  the  amonut  esti- 
mated as  lost  by  the  mountain. 

Such  an  eniption  is  a  semi-volcanic  explosive  eruption,  suppos- 
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ing  no  lava  concerned.  But  those  fifteen  to  twenty  explosions,  a 
minute  or  more  in  duration,  with  their  throws  of  dust  and  steam 
and  apparent  regularity  of  interval,  suggest  that  possibly  lava 
was  concerned.  Por  they  are  very  like  the  explosions  and  pro- 
jectile action  of  confined  accumulations  of  steam  on  breaking 
through  viscid  lavas. 

From  an  analysis  and  the  optical  characters  of  the  rocks  of  the 
volcano  it  was  made  to  consist  chiefly  of  labradorite  and  augite. 
An  analysis  by  Professor  T.  Wad  a,  Director  of  the  Geological 
Survey,  obtained,  Silica  59-56,  alumina  16*10,  Fe,0,  6*28,  FeO 
3-C2,  Mn,0^  1-80,  lime  6*32,  magnesia  3-08,  soda  3-09,  potash  0*80, 
phosphoric  acid  0*18,  loss  by  ignition  0*44  =  100 -6 7.  J.  d.  d. 

2.  Mastodon  or  Elephas  with  fragments  of  charcoal  at  Attica^ 
Wyoming  Co,^  N,  Y, — The  Report  tor  1887  of  the  State  Museum 

of  New  York,  contains  an  account,  by  Professor  J.  M.  Clarke,  of 
the  discovery  of  bones  at  Attica,  including  a  tusk  and  ribs,  and 
a  portion  of  the  zygomatic  arch,  associated  with  fragments  of 
charcoal  and  a  piece  of  pottery.  They  were  obtained  from  a  bed 
of  unlaminated  clay,  1  foot  5  inches  thick,  lying  beneath,  1  foot 
7  inches  of  clayey  muck  and  loam  and  2^  feet  below  the  natural 
surface.  Another  place,  about  one  hundred  yards  distant,  char- 
coal and  the  pottery  were  found  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  accumu- 
lation of  muck,  under  which  was  a  bed  of  compact  clay.  The 
depth  below  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground  was  four  feet.  The 
vegetable  mould  was  continuous  between  the  two  localities. 

3.  Illustrations  of  the  Fossil  Fishes  of  the  Devoiiian  Rocks 
of  Canada  ;  by  J.  F.  Whitjsaves,  F.G.S.  Part  II.  Descriptions 
of  species  from  the  Upper  Devonian  rocks  of  Scaumenac  Bay. 
20  pp.  4to,  with  plates  V  to  X.  Montreal,  1889.  Trans.  Roy.  Soc. 
Canada,  vi. — Part  I  of  Mr.  Whiteaves  appeared  in  1887.  This 
second  part  describes  and  finely  figures  the  species  Glyptolepis 
Qiiebecensis,  Fusthenopteron  Foordi^  Cheirolepis  Canadensis^ 
JBothriolepis  Canadensis,  Acanthodes  affinis,  Phaneropleuron  ^ 
curtum,  Cephalaspis  CampbelUonensis,  Coccosteics  Acadicus, 
Ctenacanthus  latispinosus,  Homacanthus  gracilis. 

In  the  Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History  for  August, 
p.  183,  Mr.  A.  Smith  Woodward  remarks  that  the  species  of 
Ctenacanthus  and  Homacanthus  are  in  every  respect  closely  like 
the  spines  of  the  Acanthodian  genus  Cliinatius^  as  elucidated  by 
Egerton  and  Powrie,  and  names  them  provisionally  Climatius 
latispinosus. 

4.  Brief  notices  of  some  recently  described  minerals, — Michel- 
le vyte.  Barium  sulphate  crystallizing,  according  to  the  deter- 
mination of  A.  Lacroix,  in  the  monoclinic  system.  It  occurs 
in  lamellar  masses  in  a  crystalline  limestone  near  Perkins'  Mill, 
Templeton,  Quebec.  Three  cleavages  are  noted:  a  (100)  easy, 
also  ^  (010,  plane  of  symmetry)  vitreous,  and  c  (001) ;  the  angles 
are  a6=^c=90°,  ao=77°-78°.  Polysynthetic  twinning,  with  a 
as  the  twinning  plane,  gives  rise  to  numerous  hemitropic  bands 
observed  on  b.     The  optic  axial  plane  is  normal  to  5,  and  the 
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bisectrix  probably  coiDcides  with  the  orthodiagonal  axis ;  axial 
angle  about  90°.  Mean  refractive  indices  1'6413  for  yellow,  and 
1*6305  for  green.  Specific  gravity,  4*3 9.  The  composition  is 
that  of  normal  barite,  BaSO^.  The  close  similarity  between  the 
two  substances  in  cleavasre  lorm  makes  a  more  thorousrh  know)- 
edge  of  their  relation  to  be  desired.  The  mineral  is  named  after 
M.  Michel  Levy.— 6".  J?.,  cviii,  1126,  May  27^  1889. 

Flinkitk.  a  hydrous  manganese  arseniate  from  the  Harstig 
mine,  Pajsberg,  Sweden,  described  by  A.  Hamberg.  It  occurs 
in  orthorhombic  crystals,  tabular  parallel  to  the  base,  often 
grouped  in  feather-like  aggregates.  Hardness,  4*5.  Specific 
gravity,  3*87.     Color,  greenish  brown.     An  analysis  gave: 
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For  this  the  formula  4Hj0.4MnO.Mn  Oj.ASjO,  is  calculated,  which 
brings  it  very  near  synadelphite.  Named  after  the  Swedish  min- 
eralogist G.  Flink.— 6?eo/.  For,  F6rh,,  xi,  212,  1889. 

Daviesite.  A  new  oxychloride  of  lead  from  Sierra  Gorda, 
Chili,  named  bv  L.  Fletcher  after  Thomas  Davies  of  the  British 
Museum.  It  was  observed  associated  with  percylite  and  caraco- 
lite  in  minute  prismatic  crystals.  These  are  clear  and  colorless 
and  have  an  adamantine  luster.  The  axial  ratio  is  a:b:c^ 
1*2594:  1 :  0*6018.  A  qualitative  analysis  was  impossible,  but 
the  crystallographic  examination  showed  that  the  mineral  was  not 
to  be  united  with  any  of  the  other  known  lead  oxychloridcs. — Min. 
MiKj.,  viii,  171,  May,  1H80. 

DuixJKONiTE.  A  liydrous  arstMiiate  of  nickel  named  by  IIepdle 
after  Mr.  Dudi^con  wiio  discovorod  it  at  the  Pibble  mine,  near 
Oretowii,  Kileudbrightsliire,  Scothnul.  It  is  a  dull,  loosely 
coherent  earthy  mineral  of  grayish  white  color  with  spots  of  pale 
pink  or  green,  and  resinous  hister  ;  hardness,  :i-8*5.      An  analysi> 
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This  corresponds  to    an   annabergite  with    one-third    the    nickel 
rej)laee<l  l)y  calcium. — IJtkL^  p.  200. 

llYDJiopLUMiurK.    A  name  given  by  IIkddle  to  a  supposed  lead 
hydrate   known    on  a  single  specimen,   probably    from    Leadhills 
It  is  inferred  to  be  :iPl)().lI„(),  but  the  examination  is  too  incom- 
plete to  allow  of  any  deHnite  conclusion. —  fbid.,  ]).  *2()1. 

Pli  MnoNACUiTE.  A  name  suggested  by  IIkddle  for  a  hydrou?< 
lead  carbonate  fioin  Wanlockhead,  near  the  hydrocerussite  of 
Nordenskiuld.     An  analysis  gave  : 

CO,  ri)()  11,0  liisol. 

j  1-76  92-85  2  01  0-78=  1 00-40. 

Antikx  iiiKHiE.  A  silicate  of  magnesium,  calcium  and  manga- 
nese from  Jakobsberg,  Sweden,  <lescril)e<l  by  L.  J.  Igelstrom. 
It  occurs  with  brannite  in  massive  forms,  having  a  tine  granular 
or  indistinctly  crystallized  structure.  Tlie  color  is  rose-red  or 
let ;  the  hardness,  5  to  6.     An  analysis  gave  : 
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It  seems  to  belong  with  the  pyroxenes. — Jahrh,  Min.^\\^  36,  1889. 
Pleonkctite.  a  partially  examined  mineral  from  the  Sjo 
mines,  Grythyttan  parish,  Sweden.  It  occurs  in  narrow  veins 
with  arseniopleite ;  color,  grayish  white;  luster,  greasy;  hard- 
ness, 4.  Qualitative  trials  led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  an 
antimonio-arseniate  of  lead,  carrying  some  chlorine. — Ibid.y  p.  40. 

5.  Lehrhuch  der  Mineralogie  von  Dr.  C.  Hintze.  Erstes 
Lieferung,  pp.  1-160,  Leipzig,  1889  (Veit  &  Co.). — The  publica- 
tion of  the  first  part  of  a  new  Descriptive  Mineralogy  which 
promises  to  be,  when  completed,  the  most  exhaustive  work  ever 
written,  is  an  event  of  no  small  importance  to  those  interested  in 
this  science.  This  great  labor  has  been  undertaken  by  Prof. 
C.  HiNTZE,  of  Breslau,  and  if  the  wliole  can  be  carried  through 
with  the  same  care,  accuracy  and  thoroughness  exhibited  upon 
each  page  of  this  first  part  it  will  be  a  monumental  work,  reflect- 
ing great  credit  upon  its  author  and  of  great  value  to  all  workers 
in  mineralogy.  The  plan  as  announced  contemplates  the  issue 
of  two  or  three  parts  yearly  (at  5  marks  each),  the  completion  of 
the  whole  in  two  volumes  being  accomplished  in  three  or  four 
years.  The  present  part  forms  t'he  opening  portion  of  the  second 
volume  and  is  devoted  to  a  part  of  tne  silicates,  namely,  those  of 
the  olivine,  willemite,  eulytite,  garnet,  phacelite  and  topaz-anda- 
lusite  groups.  Some  idea  of  the  fullness  with  which  the  species 
are  treated  will  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  13  pages  are  given 
to  olivine,  26  pages  to  topaz,  etc.  With  topaz,  for  example,  we 
have  first  the  crystallographic  characters,  the  axial  ratio,  list  of 
forms,  calculated  angles,  etc. ;  then  the  physical  characters  and 
optical  constants  very  fully  given  with  references  to  the  original 
papers ;  then  a  review  of  the  history  of  the  species  with  respect 
to  its  names,  composition,  etc. ;  then  follows  a  general  statement 
of  method  of  occurrence,  with  a  very  minute  description  of  all 
the  important  localities,  with  an  account  of  the  crystals  from  each 
and  references  to  the  authors  who  have  treated  of  them.  The  fig- 
ures of  crystals  are  scattered  through  this  part  of  the  text  as 
referred  to.  An  account  of  the  artificial  mineral  and  a  list  of  anal- 
yses, including  also  alteration  products  closes  a  most  complete 
and  interesting  chapter.  Very  little  attempt  is  made  at  conden- 
sation, and  if  this  takes  something  from  the  compactness  of  the 
whole  it  certainly  adds  to  the  clearness  of  presentation. 

The  portion  of  the  work  at  hand  is  too  small  to  allow  of  a  satis- 
factory judgment  in  regard  to  the  general  classification  to  be 
adopted,  but  it  seems  to  follow  the  usually  accepted  methods. 
Danburite  is  placed  with  topaz  and  andalusite,  etc.,  though  the 
chemical  composition  does  not  show  the  same  analogy  that  exists 
in  the  form ;  nephelite,  however,  is  not  included  with  the  related 
silicates  KAlSiO^,  LiAlSiO^  NaAlSiO^  since  it  deviates  from  the 
unisilicate  formula.  We  are  surprised  to  find  this  last  group 
named  after  Scacchi's  "  phacelite,"  while  the  fact  that  Scacchi's 
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mitKtru]  wan  dcscrilied  two  years  earlier  onder  iho  namp  of 
Kaliop/tilite,  in  overlooked.  Thi-  appiiaiiince  of  the  eacceeding 
parts  of  this  gn';at  work  will  be  looked  for  (vitb  interest,  and  ii 
cannot  fail  to  receive  the  cordial  reception  which  it  deserve*. 

6.  Maz'ijtilite, — Tha  new  luineral  from  Mazapil,  Mexico,  d«- 
BttriliiMl  liv  KoEttiii  (Hec  this  Journal,  xsxvii),  proves  upon  further 
Gxaminntion  to  be  a  calcinm-iron  arseniate  near  arsenioaidcrite. 
An  anHlyais  gave  : 

As,!).        «h,0,         l',Ot         Fo,0,        Cua         [1,0 

43-eo        o-as       n-u       3o-e3      i4-83      s-s3=m'-n. 
The  mineral  otwnrs  in  pri.smatic  orlhorhombic  crystals,  which  are 
bluck  iti  color  und  uti1y  translucent  and  blood-red  on  the  l)itiiui.-At 
edf^esillie   specific    gravity    is    3'5^. — Proc.    Amil.    NiU.    .Sri 
I'hilad.,  45,  lfi8t!-fl. 

III.     Botany  and  Zoology. 

1,  ITrher  Entetehunci  und  Wach»thum  der  Zelt/taut  ;  Ev. /acii- 
AitiAs  (Print^Bheim's  Jahrb..  xx,  2,  p.  107). — The  root-hairs  uf 
Charu  fcctida  were  need  as  materials,  and  the  process  of  growth  lij 
which  the  cell-wall  is  formed  and  grows,  was  followed  out  step  by 
step  on  living  cells.  The  new  formation  begins  with  the  ap|>t.-ar- 
ance  of  minute  granules  nut  of  which  minute  rods  are  produced 
which  become  wider  and  longer  and  finally  unite  to  constitute  n 
coherent  membrane.  Between  these  rods  one  may  sec  At  first 
some  protrusions  of  protopla-sm,  but  then  later  withilrawn.  lint 
the  onyin  and  i'lieniic;il  relations  of  the  granules  wbii^h  are  sci'ii 
at  the  outset  are  ae  yet  undetermined.  Growth  in  thickness  is 
demonstrated  to  take  place  by  the  mechanical  apposition  of  new 
rods,  and  also  by  intercalation.  Growth  in  supertjcies  is  believed 
to  be  explained  best  by  a  combination  of  the  two  theories  of  in- 
tussccption  and  of  apposition.  g.  i..  g. 

2.  yoloox  has  been  investigated  afresh  by  L.  Klein  ^Prings- 
helm's  Jahrb.,  \x,  2,  p.  133), — The  following  are  his  conclusions: 
I,  Voloo.e  aureus  and  V.  globator  vary  extremely  with  regard  to 
the  size  and  number  of  the  individual  cells,  the  size  and  number 
of  the  colonies  produced,  and  the  number  of  thn  oospores  and  bun- 
dles of  antherozoids.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  oospores  of  both  ai-e  constant.  3.  The  protoplasts  are  en- 
veloped by  a  thick  gelatinous  menibranc  which  does  not  exhibit 
a  cemilose  reaction.  The  inner  space  of  the  colonies  is  filled  with 
jelly,  not  with  water,  11.  Physiologically,  a  volvox-colony  is  to 
be  recognized  as  a  community  coniparable  to  a  colony  of  bees  so 
far  as  a  division  of  labor  is  concerned.  13.  The  change  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  sex  coincides,  as  a  rule,  with  the  time  of  year.  Thus, 
in  spring  Vvlvox  atiri'.iis  has  predominately  non-sexual  colonies, 
and  those  with  pure  dimcism ;  in  summer  the  antherozoids  are 
only  in  those  colonies  which  are  otherwise  vegetative ;  in  late  sum- 
mer and  autumn  there  arc  also  the  families  which  are  monmciously 
proLoKynous.  In  general  the  sexual  relations  are  more  compli- 
cated than  was  previously  supposed.  o.  l.  a. 
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3.  Zur  Kenntniss  der  Jixen  Lichtlage  der  Lavbhlditer  ;  by  G. 
Kbabbe  (Pringsheim's  Jahrb.,  xx,  2,  p.  211). — The  experiments 
were  con^ned  principally  to  the  leaves  of  Phaseolus  and  lead  to 
the  following  general  conclusion  which  is  somewhat  at  variance 
with  those  recently  announced  by  Vachting.  The  position  of  the 
leaf  with  respect  to  light  cannot  be  explained  on  the  basis  of  a 
simple  combination  of  heliotropism,  epinasty,  etc. ;  it  is  the  result 
of  a  special  heliotropic  property  of  leaves.  g.  l.  g. 

4.  Flora^  oder  AUgemeine  hotanische  T^itung, — This  well- 
known  journal,  now  in  its  72d  year,  changes  its  place  of  publica* 
tion.  Hereafter  it  is  to  be  edited  at  Marburg  by  Prof.  K.  Goebel. 
The  number  for  March  1  begins  the  new  volume.  It  contains  (1) 
an  interesting  paper,  by  the  editor,  on  the  young  forms  of  plants, 
(2)  a  criticism  by  Prof.  Pfeffer  on  the  researches  by  Loew  and 
Bokorny,  (3)  notes  on  Hypoxis  decumbens  by  Ludwig,  (4)  the 
genus  Crenacantha  (certain  algro  placed  by  Hausirg  near  Drapar- 
naldia),  (5)  (6)  papers  by  J.  Mtlller  on  Sandwich  Island  and  Ar- 
gentine Lichenes,  (7)  Widmer,  notes  on  the  red  primroses  of  the 
Alps,  (8)  Loesener,  some  new  plants  from  Brazil,  and,  finally,  two 
reviews. 

The  second  number.  May  15,  has  (1)  Schenck,  on  the  aerial 
roots  of  Avice9i?iia  tomentosa  and  Lagnncularia  racemosuy  (2)  on 
the  liquefaction  of  gelatine  by  moulds,  Hansen,  (3)  the  sand  flora 
of  Mainz,  by  Jannicke,  (4)  Weisse,  on  the  mechanical  theory  of 
leaf  arrangement  in  axillary  buds,  (5)  short  notes  giving  infor- 
mation relative  to  a  botanical  jmirney  of  Bornmllller  in  Asia 
Minor,  (6)  Lichenologic  notes  by  Mtlller,  and,  lastly,  four  reviews, 
one  of  them  being  an  appreciative  notice  of  the  Botanical  Gazette. 

The  foregoing  list  serves  to  indicate  the  wide  range  covered  by 
the  journal  under  its  new  editor.  It  should  receive  hearty  en- 
couragement. G.  L.  G. 

5.  The  utilization  by  plants  of  free  atmospheric  nitrogen. — 
At  the  close  of  a  very  interesting  article  in  the  Berichte  der 
Dentflchen  Botan.  Gesellsch.  for  June  26th,  Prof.  Frank,  after 
having  reviewed  certain  points  in  dispute  between  Ilelbriegel  and 
himself,  says:  "All  plants  use  as  nitrogenous  food  at  least  in 
their  young  state,  and  up  to  a  certain  degree  of  development, 
compounds  of  nitrogen,  especially  nitrates,  which  they  take  from 
the  soil;  under  a  favorable  condition  of  development  they  can  also 
assimilate  free  nitrogen  from  the  air.  The  gain  from  the  latter 
depends  in  amount  on  the  energy  and  duration  of  this  assimila- 
tion; for  instance,  in  the  Leguminosse  it  is  especially  marked. 
*  *  *  •  Just  as  we  attribute  the  carbon  of  humus  and  of  peaty 
Boil  totbe  carbonic  acid  of  the  air,  we  must  attribute  the  nitrogen 
of  arable  land  to  the  nitrogen  of  the  air,  both  of  these  havmg 
Wo  acquired  through  the  intervention  of  the  vegetable  world." 

6.  Lt.  6. 

6.  MonographicB  Phanerogarum  Prodromi  nunc  continua^iOy 
•wnc  revisio  JEditoribus  et  pro  parte  atictorilms  Alphonso  et 
Casdob  Db  Cahdolle.    Vol,  Sextiim.     Andropogonece^  auctore 
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Eduardo  Hacksl.  (Paris,  pp.  718,2  plates.) — About  60  pages  of 
this  volume  are  given  up  to  an  inetnictive  review  in  German,  of  (he 
principal  feature  of  tbia  tribe  of  grasses,  and  the  obaracters  wbid) 
the  author  has  used  in  his  revis'iou.  The  second  plate  exhibits 
graphically  the  supposed  relations  of  the  genera,  regarded  from 
the  point  of  view  of  development.  In  the  main  line  of  descent 
Stand  Miscanthus,  Erianthus,  Pollinia,  and  farther  on,  in  the  same 
straight  line  Andropogon,  while  there  branches  oS*  from  Pollirjis 
an  oblique  line  with  Ischnieum,  Rottboellia,  and  Ophinnia.  Eli- 
onuruH  and  Cleistachne  are  given  off  on  either  nide  of  Andropogon, 
or,  rather,  its  siib-geniis,  while  Sorghum  conies  in  the  Cleiatachne 
offshoot.  G.  L.  G. 

T.  Ani/ewandte  fyi(mzena?iafomie  ;  by  Dr.  A,  Tschikch,  (vol, 
1,  pp.  548.)  Wien,  1883.— This  work  gives  the  principal  applica- 
tions of  Vegetable  Histology  to  the  Arts,  especially  to  Pharmacv, 
Agriculture,  and  Technical  Industries.  The  first  volume  confiiii's 
itself  to  a  general  sketch  of  general  anatomy  considered  from 
almost  every  point  of  view.  The  book  is  copiously  illustrateit 
with  woodcuts,  many  of  them  original,  and  all  of  remarkable 
clearneas  of  outline.  The  paper  is  much  heavier  than  we  usually 
find  in  German  books,  and,  in  this  case,  it  contributes  greatly  tn 
tyijographical  excellence  It  forms  the  best  practical  work  of 
reference  for  the  laboratory  that  we  have  yet  seen,  covering  all 
the  groand  thoronghly  in  a  careful  Hurvcy.  A  eecoml  volume, 
which  is  to  deal  with  the  moi-e  important  drugs,  fibres  and  the 
like,  is  in  preparation.  This  work  can  be  unreservedly  recom- 
mended to  all  who  have  to  examine  the  tissues  of  plant*  for  any 
purpose  whatever  in  tlie  arts.  o.  l.  g. 

8.  Report  on  the  MoUtuca  from  dredgingg  of  the  Steamer 
"  Blake"  under  the  Superoiaioit  o/*  Alkxandkk  AoAaaiz;  by  \V. 
H.  Dali.  Part  H,  the  Gastropoda  and  Scaphopoda.  492  \i\i. 
8vo,  with  31  plates. — Bulletin  Mus.  Comp.  Zoot.,  vol.  xviii.  Part 
I  was  published  as  No.  6  of  vol.  xit. 

IV.     Miscellaneous  Scientific  Intelligence. 

!.  Soaping  Geysers. — Mr.  Aknold  Hauok,  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  in  February 
last,  gives  the  results  of  some  trials  of  the  effect  of  8oap  in  the 
waters  of  geysers  in  hastening  geyser  action.  The  discovery  with 
regard  to  it  was  made  by  a  Chinese  laundryman  at  the  Upper 
Geyser  Hasin,  who  found  that  the  soap  produced  an  eruption  in 
every  way  simitar  to  that  of  the  ordinary  working  of  a  geyser. 
Mr.  Hague's  experiments  proved  that  geyser-action  could  K' 
forced  in  a  number  of  ways,  but  moat  conveniently  by  the  use  of 
soap.  Lewis's  concentrated  lye  in  half-pound  packages  was  used 
in  the  trials.  The  more  powerful  geysers  in  general  did  not  re- 
spond to  the  influence.  Old  Faithful,  the  interval  between  whose 
eruptions  is  about  65  minutes,  or  generally  between  57  and  72, 
afiorded  no  poaitive  results.     With  the  Bee  Hive,  whose  eruptiooi    J 
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vary  greatly  ii)  inlerval,  from  a  few  hours  to  weeks  and  months, 
there  was  rarely  success,  but  sometimes  twice  in  a  day.  The 
Giantess,  which  is  only  400  feet  from  the  Bee  Hive,  has  a  large 
basin  without  a  cone  or  mound,  and  varies  from  12  to  20  days  in 
its  very  copious  and  long-continued  discharges,  never  was  found 
to  yield  to  artificial  methods  of  hastening  action.  With  some 
other  geysers  there  was  frequent  success. 

Mr.  Hague  concludes  that  the  acceleration  of  action  takes 
place  when  the  waters  are  in  a  super-heated  condition.  He  re- 
marks that  the  experiments  of  Dr.  William  Hallock  have  shown 
tliat  this  is  a  common  condition  in  some  geysers.  "  If  in  one  of 
these  super-heated  basins  a  handful  of  sinter  pebbles  be  thrown, 
or  if  the  surface  of  the  water  be  agitated  by  the  rapid  motion  of 
a  stick  or  cane,  or  even  by  lashing  with  a  rope,  a  liberation  of 
steam  takes  place,  which  is  liable  to  be  followed  by  a  long  boil- 
ing of  the  water,  and  the  boiling  may  lead  to  geyser-action.  The 
laundrymau's  spring  is  only  a  hot  spring,  and  never  acts  as  a  gey- 
ser without  treatment  with  soap, — with  one  exception,  in  which, 
stirring  it  vigorously  with  a  pine  bow  for  nearly  10  minutes,  pro- 
duced a  play  to  a  height  of  20  feet. 

When  soap  is  used  the  viscosity  produced  appeal's  to  be  the 
principal  cause  that  hastens  geyser-action.  The  waters  are  too 
dilute  and  not  of  a  nature  to  be  chemically  changed  by  the  lye. 

Mr.  Hague  observes,  in  closing  his  paper  that  the  desire  of  tour- 
ists to  soap  a  geyser  during  their  trip  through  the  Park  grows  annu- 
ally with  the  increase  of  travel,  so  much  so  that  there  is  a  steady 
demand  for  the  toilet-soap  of  the  hotels.  If  visitors  could  have 
their  way,  the  beautiful  blue  springs  and  basins  of  the  geysers 
would  be  in  the  suds  constantly  throughout  the  season.  Throw- 
ing anything  into  the  hot  springs  is  now  prohibited  by  the  gov- 
ernment authorities.  It  is  certainly  detrimental  to  the  preservation 
of  the  geysers,  and  the  practice  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned 
by  all  interested  in  the  National  Reservation. 

2.  Proceedings  of  the  Colorado  Society^  vol.  iii,  Part  I,  1888. 
186  pp.  8vo. — This  number  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Colorado 
Society  contains  among  its  articles,  Mineralogical  papers  by  W. 
F.  HiLLBBBAND,  H.  S.  WASHINGTON,  F.  F.  Chisuolm  and  S.  G. 
Eakins  ;  papers  on  the  Denver  Tertiary  formation  by  W.  Cross 
and  G.  H.  ETldridgk;  on  the  Tertiary  Dinosauria  in  Denver  beds, 
by  G.  L.  Cannon,  Jr. ;  on  the  Tertiary  of  the  Huerfano  River 
Tertiary,  by  R.  C.  Hills;  on  the  Quaternary  of  the  Denver 
basin,  by  6.  L.  Cannon,  Jr. 

3.  The  Chemistry  of  Photography ;  by  Raphael  Meldola, 
F.R.S.  382  pp.  London  and  New  York,  1889,  (Macmillan  <fe  Co. 
— Nature  Series). — The  perfection  of  modern  methods  in  photog- 
raphy has  made  the  processes  largely  mechanical  and  reduced  to 
a  minimum  the  necessity  of  a  knowledge  of  its  scientific  princi- 
ples. It  still  remains  true,  however,  that  the  worker  who  will 
attain  the  best  success  must  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
chemistry  of  the  various  processes,  such,  for  example,  as  can  be 
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ligaincd  from  ihis  uUract'ive  Utile  volume.  The  siibjecl  is  pre- 
sented here  in  the  lorm  of  nine  leolurea,  uriginally  dclivcreil  al  the 
Fiushury  Tochuicat  College  in  1886,  and  this  form  makus  \i  ihe 
more  readable  and  givea  it  Idsh  the  character  of  a  text-book. 

4.  Oatwuld'a  .Klasaiker  der  exakten  Wisse/iso/infteu.  No».  1, 
2,  3,  Leipzig,  1889  (Witheim  ICiigelmanii). — The  publication  of 
this  valuable  series  of  soieiiLific  classics  ia  a  real  service  to  the 
Boieiitific  student.     The  tmuibers  thus  fnr  issued  are: 

No.  1.  Feber  dii-  Erli;ilt.inu^  diM-  Kraf!  vo-i  Dr.  H-  Ib.lijiii-ltz. 

No.  2.  Allgenu'iiJC  [.vl,rv,i/.o  in  n,-zi,-lmii-  ;uif  .li,:  ir,j  .'er- 
kehrteo  Verhftltnisse  des  <4iiftdrat«  d^r  Kutleniung  wirkendeo 
AnziehniiffB- uod  Abatossoiigs-Kiitle,  vod  Carl  Friedrich  Gauss. 

No.  8.  Die  GraDdlagen  der  Atomtheorie ;  AbhandliingeQ  von 
J.  Dalton  und  W.  B.  Wollaaton  (1808,  180S}. 

On  the  OludSostfoti  ol  the  Earij  Cambrian  and  Pie-OambriaD  farmatioDs,  hj 

B.  D.  IrriDKi  pp.  S61  to  4M  of  the  SevenOi  Anan^  Report  U  the  Director  of  the 

~  U.&OfloLSurTe;,  WaafaIbglon,18SS.— ThlfTeryvalu^lop^terU  tbe  last  work  of 

(be  able  geotogiot    It  makea  maoifaFt  the  gre^eas  ^  the  Ion  whu^  the  Gof- 

enunent  Sarraf  axperienoed  In  hla  decease. 

The  Faults  in  U»  Triaaaic  farniBtioti  near  Hariden,  Coon.,  bj  Vm.  ICome 
DaviH.  24  pp.  8to,  with  6  plates.  An  important  paper  In  Uie  diacasaion  or  tbe 
orifciD  of  tbe  Triassic  trap  ejectiona  of  Ae  ConneoUcut  Tallop. 

The  Engliah  Sparrow,  PaufT  Anwifinu,  in  North  AnMrica,  ewecaallT  id  its 
relations  to  Agriculture.  Prepared  under  the  dir«ctIoD  of  Dr.  0.  Hart  llerrian, 
OrDiUiol(«iHt,  by  Walter  B.  Barroira,  Assistent  OmiOiok^ls^  IT.  &  Dept.  A^o., 
ITashiagloD,  D.  a,  1888. 

Catalogue  of  Foaul  Reptllia  and  Amphibia  in  the  British  Itnaeuni.  Part  11, 
con ta in inj;  the  orders  IcIithyopCarjgiaand  SauroptGrjgia;  bj  R.  Ljrtdekker  Lon- 
don. 1BB9. 

Ktiides  Hiir  lea  I'niiches  .ruroRsiquca  ct  Cr^tac^s  do  la  Ruasie ;  bj*  Prof.  A.  Pav- 
iow,  with  3  plates  of  flgurea  of  foasils  RelateB  especially  to  the  beds  at  the 
junctiou  of  the  Juraaaic  an<l  Cretaceous. 

The  Mineral  Wealth  of  British  Cohimbin,  with  an  anootated  list  of  locsJitiee  of 
minemU  of  value;  by  G.  M.  Dawson,  D.S.,  F.G.S.  Geol.  and  Nat.  Hist.  Survet 
of  Cnuada,  Part  S,  Ann.  Rep.  for  IS87.     Montreal,  IS8S.     (Dawson  Brothers.) 

Discovery  of  foaaiUbeiiring  Cretaceous  strata  in  Anno  Aruodel  and  Prince 
Qeorgo  Counties,  Maryland,  by  Prof.  Wm.  B.  Clarke,  Johns  Hopkins  Duiversilj 
Orcular,  No.  60,  IHSS. 

A  Maniinl  of  I'liemislry  for  the  use  of  Moilical  Students,  by  BrandreCh  Symoiidl 
A.M.,  M.D.,  Assist,  Physician  to  Roosevelt  Hospital.  IB*  pp.  l2mo.  Philadsi- 
phi».  lB8i).    (P,  Bhikiaton,  Son  &  Co.) 

Cercle  Chrom^ique  de  U.  Charles  Henry,  preaentant  tons  les  complements  e( 
toutes  les  harmomeB  de  Couleurs,  Paris,  IHHS.  (C.  Verdin).  Rapporteur  EsthM- 
Ique  de  M.  Charles  Henry,  permeKautNtude  et  la  rectification  esth^lique  de  toule 
forme.     Paris,  1B88.     (G.  Siguiu). 


F^r.TAS  L00MI8. — Professor  Eltns  Loomis,  the  emiaeiit  iTieteor- 
ologist,  connected  since  1860  with  the  Faculty  of  Yale  College, 
died  in  New  Haven  on  the  16th  of  August,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
eight.  A  notice  of  his  life  aud  scientific  work  is  deferred  to 
another  uumber. 
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Art.  XXXVII. — On  the  Origin  of  Normal  Faults  and  of  the 
Structure  of  the  Basin  region ;  by  Joseph  LeConte. 

I  HAVE  already,  in  a  previous  paper  (Am.  GeoL,  vol.  iv,  p.  38), 
given  reasons  for  thinking  that  tne  general  structure  of  the 
earth  is  that  of  a  solid  nucleus  constituting  nearly  its  whole 
mass,  a  solid  crust  of  inconsiderable  comparative  thickness,  and 
a  subcrust  liquid  layer,  either  universal  or  over  large  areas,  sepa- 
rating the  one  from  the  other.  In  this  paper  I  assume  sucn  a 
general  constitution.  I  assume  also  that  tne  crust  rests  upon  the 
subcrust  liquid  as  a  floating/  body.  We  may  well  assume  this 
because,  broken  as  we  know  the  crust  to  be,  if  it  were  not  so  it 
would  long  ago  have  sunk  into  the  subcrust  liquid.  I  have  also, 
in  the  previous  article  already  alluded  to,  shown  that  this  con- 
dition of  flotation  would  be  the  necessary  result  of  the  increas- 
ing density  of  the  earth  as  we  go  down.  I  now  wish  to  apply 
these  two  assumptions  to  the  explanatioif  of  Normal  Faults  and 
of  the  orijrin  of  the  Structure  of  the  Basin  region. 

CrusirfissM/res  amd  great  faults. — Leaving  aside  the  small 
fractures  called  joints  which  affect  rocks  of  all  kinds  and  in  all 
places,  the  crust  of  the  earth,  as  is  well  known,  is  everywhere 
traversed  by  great  fissures  more  or  less  parallel  to  one  another 
in  the  same  region,  often  hundreds  of  miles  in  length,  and  pass- 
ing entirely  through  the  crust  into  the  subcrust  liquid  beneath, 
by  which  the  crust  is  broken  into  great  oblong  crust-blocks  many 
miles  in  extent  and  through  which  the  subcrust  liquid  is  often 
outpoured  on  the  surface  in  the  form  of  lava  sheets.  The  walls 
of  such  fissures  do  not  remain  in  their  original  position  but  are 
always  slipped,  one  side  being  heaved  and  the  other  dropped. 
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JBoeh  dkpUioeiiientB  are  eaSkd  fanitiM.  13ie  amoimt  of  ▼ertical 
displaoement  is  often  enoniioiiiB^  eqwdaDy  in  the  Basin  and  Pla- 
tean  regionsL  13ie  v^tieal  disphcement  on  die  nooih  side  of 
the  Uinta  Mountains  aeec»ding  to  Powell  is  90,000  ft.,  that  on 
the  west  nde  of  the  Wahealdli  aoeordi^  to  Einp  is  40,000  ft 
In  the  Phtean  r^on  aceordinK  to  IDatttm  mere  are  faults 
extending  for  900  miles  with  a  Tertieal  disj^aoement  ot  2000 
to  19,000  feet  It  seems  impossible  to  aooomit  for  sneh  faults, 
unless  there  be  a  subemst  liquid. 

The  displacement  of  thsee  enormous  cmst-hloeks  did  not 
take  place  all  at  once,  nor  br  uniform  motion,  but  by  a  suoces- 
si<Hi  of  slight  slippings^  each  aouhHess  attaided  by  an  earthquake. 
This  is  by  far  the  most  common  cause  of  earthquakes.  If  it 
were  not  for  erosion,  of  course  e^^  fault  would  be  marked  bj 
a  great  diff  of  hei^t  eaual  to  Uie  displacement  But  in  every 
case  the  resulting  cliff  nas  been  greatly  lessened,  and  in  many 
cases  entirely  destroyed  Mj  erosion.  1^  howcYer,  the  rate  of 
sHpping  has  Dcen  groiter  Inan  tihe  rate  of  erosion  a  cliff  will  be 
formed;  and  if  the  time  since  the  diaplac^neat  was  finished  be 
not  too  great,  the  cliff  will  sdll  remain.  The  fimlts  of  the  Basin 
and  Plateau  region  are  on  an  en<Minous  scale  and  are  of  compar- 
atively recent  origin,  in  fact  are  still  orewing.  For  this  reason 
&ult-8carp8  form  a  veiy  conspicuous  reature  of  this  repon. 

Lorn  of  FavUs. — ^It  fissures  be  vertical  so  that  tne  crost- 
blocks  are  rectangnlar  prisms,  then  one  block  may  sink  bodily 
lower  and  another  float  bodily  higher,  giving  rise  to  level  tables 

1. 


Ideal  section  showing  the  general  structure  of  the  Plateau  region. 


separated  by  fault-cliflfs  (fig.  1).  This  structure  is  so  common 
in  the  Plateau  region  that  it  may  well  be  called  Plateau-regiou 
structure.  In  such  cases  the  fissures  being  vertical  we  can  have 
no  distinctive  names  for  the  two  walls.  But  in  nearly  ail  cases 
the  fractures  are  more  or  less  inclined^  and  therefore  we  have 


2. 


3. 


)F^^-- 


t  I  I  I  I  I  n 


Normal  Faults. 


Reverse  Fault 


an  upper  or  hanging  wall  and  a  lower  or  foot  wall,  Now  in 
by  far  the  larger  number  of  faults  we  find  that  the  foot  wall 
has  gone  up  and  the  hanging  wall  dropped  down.     These  there- 
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fore  are  called  normal  faults  (figs.  2  and  3).  In  many  cases 
however,  especially  in  strongly  folded  and  crumpled  strata 
whether  in  existing  mountains  or  in  the  places  of  extinct  moun- 
tains, we  find  faults  in  which  the  hanging  wall  has  sUdden 
upward  and  forward  over  the  foot  wall  These  therefore  are 
called  reverse  faults  (fig.  4). 

Theory  of  Faults. — The  explanation  of  the  reverse  faults 
seems  obvious  enough.  They  occur,  as  we  have  already  said, 
mostly  in  strongly  folded  regions.  Such  folds  can  only  be 
produced  by  lateral  nressure.  The  pressure  when  extreme 
often  produces  overfolds.  If  such  overfolds  break,  the  dip  of 
the  fissure  will  be  toward  the  direction  from  which  the  pressure 
came  and  the  hanging  wall  he  pushed  forward  and  upward  over 
the  footwall  by  the  sheer  force  of  the  lateral  thrust  (figs.  5,  6 


5. 


6. 


7. 


8. 


Diaprrams  showinR:  made  of  formation  of  reverse  faults. 
(After  DeMargerie  and  Heim.) 

and  7).  Extreme  examples  of  this  are  found  in  the  Scottish 
highlands  in  which  the  plane  of  displacement  is  nearly  or  quite 
horizontal.     These  are  called  by  Geikie  thrust-plcmes  (fig.  8). 

But  the  explanation  of  normal  faults  which  are  by  tar  the 
most  common  is  not  so  obvious.  I  will  give  very  briefly  what 
seems  to  me  the  simplest  explanation — an  explanation  which  I 
have  used  in  my  class  lectures  for  many  years. 

Suppose  then  the  earth-crust  in  any  place  to  be  not  crowded 
together  by  lateral  pressure,  as  in  the  formation  of  mountains  of 
the  Appalachian  type,  but  uplifted  into  a/n  arch  by  intumes- 
cence of  the  subcrust  liauia.  Such  local  intumescence  of  the 
subcrnst  liquid  may  be  tne  result  {a)  of  elastic  force  of  steam 
incorporated  in  the  magma  in  more  than  usual  quantity  by 
the  access  of  water  from  above,  or  (b)  of  hydrostatic  pressure 
transferred  from  a  subsiding  area  in  some  other  perhaps  distant 
place.  Such  an  arch  being  put  upon  a  stretch  would  be  broken 
by  long  fissures  more  or  less  parallel  to  one  an6ther  and  to  the 
axis  of  uplift  into  oblong  prismatic  crust-blocks  many  miles  in 
extent.  After  the  outpouring  of  liquid  lava  or  the  escape  of 
elastic  vapors  had  relieved  the  tension,  these  crust-blocks 
would  again  be  re-adjusted  by  gravity.  If  the  blocks  are  rect- 
angular prisms,  some  may  float  bodily  higher  and  some  sink 
bodily  lower,  giving  rise  to  level  tables  separated  by  fault  cliffs 
as  in  the  Plateau  region  already  explained.     But  if  the  fissures 
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are  more  M*  less  fMltiitftfy  as  18  mote  eommcmlY 

evident  that  the  crii8t4>lo^  wffl  be  eitlMr ibomboidal  (o^ 


A.  Oust  brokMi  into  Uodn.     R  Crart  wdwd  ud  lilooki 


^panted,     a  Chut 


or  wedge  shaped  (<%  d^  e^ %.9  A)l  Theae  in  ifae  arehingof  the 
crust  would  be  separated  from  one  another,  fiff.  9  &  But  after  the 
relief  of  tension  bj  oatpooring  of  laTa  or  by  the  eeeape  of  steim, 
the^  would  of  course  readjust  themsdvea  by  gravity  in  new 
positions.  Now  by  the  laws  of  flotation  how  would  snch  blocb 
adjust  themselvesi  It  is  quite  evident  that  evei^  rhomboidal 
block  would  tip  over  on  the  ovtrhanging  side  andf  heave  up  on 
the  obtuse  angle  side  proiiueing  in  every  case  normal  faults,  and 
everv  wedged-sliajxHl  bkH?k  would  sink  bodily  lower  or  float 
iKxlilv  hiirher  aeeoriling  :is  the  l>ase  of  the  wedge  were  upward 
or  downwaril,  producing  again  in  every  case  nonnal  faults  (tig. 
9  CV  A  thick  boanl  s;nvn  in  the  manner  represented  in  fig.  9  A 
and  the  s<*jninited  hKx»ks  j^laced  together  and  floated  on  water 
would  take  exactly  the  positions  represented  in  flg.  9  C.  The  ex- 
planation is  complete.  i>t  course  erosion  will  modify  the  fault- 
scarps  thus  t\»rnicd,  by  si'ulpturing  their  faces  and  by  reducing 
their  heights  and  slopes  or  oven  in  s<.>me  cases  effacing  them 
altogi'ther.  l^»ut  if  the  fracturing  and  faulting  have  been  geolog- 
ically rei*cut  and  on  a  large  t-nongh  scale  they  may  still  remain 
and  give  ris<^  to  very  consinmious  orv.\irraphic  features. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  tlic  orv\irraphic  features  of  the  Basin 
region  Iiavo  been  formed  ;  and  the  si»ale  has  been  so  grand  and 
the  features  are  so  consjMcuous  tliat  the  resulting  structure  has 
been  aj^propriatoly  cidleil  Biiahi  structure.  The  Basin  region, 
accordinir  to  the  rosoarehos  of  King,  Gill)ert  and  Bussell,  if 
traversoil  by  numerous  north  and  south  ridges  several  thou- 
sand feet  high,  with  intervening  valleys  which  are  now  or  have 
Iven  occupied  by  lakes.  Although  greatly  modified  by  con- 
emporaneous  igneous  ejections  and  subsequent  erosion,  theee 
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mountains  consist  essentially  of  gentle  monocHnal  slopes  ter- 
minated by  fault-scarps.  They  are  in  fact  a  succession  of 
tilted  and  displaced  crust  blocks  (fig.  10).     The  simplest  and 


Fig.  10.     Basin  structure,  (after  Gilbert) 

most  beautiful  illustration  of  this  structure  is  found  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Basin  region  in  S.  E.  Oregon.  In  this 
region,  as  Russell  has  shown,  the  country  rock  consists  of  level 
sheets  of  lava  outpoured  during  the  later  Tertiary  period. 
These  have  been  subsequently  broken  by  parallel  N.  and  S. 
fissures  into  rhomboidal  and  wedge-shaped  blocks,  which, 
readjusting  themselves  by  gravity,  have  tilted  or  else  sunk 
bodily  lower,  or  floated  bodily  higher,  so  as  to  make  a  succes- 
sion of  normal  faults.  Moreover,  the  event  has  been  so  recent 
and  the  scale  so  grand  that  the  uptilted  side  of  each  block 
forms  a  mountain  ridge  and  the  down  dropped  side  a  valley, 
on  which  has  often  accumulated  a  lake  (fig.  11).     Where  the 


Fig.  11.  Sketch  section  showing  structure  of  S.  E.  Oregon,  (after  Hussell.) 
W.  L. — Warner  Lake.    A.  L. — Albert  Lake.     Ch.  V. — Chewaukan  Valley. 

inclination  of  contiguous  fissures  are  in  opposite  directions,  so  as 
to  form  wedge-shaped  blocks,  these,  as  already  explained,  will 
drop  down  or  heave  up  bodily.  Some  of  the  most  conspicu- 
ous valleys  are  formed  in  this  way — as  for  example  Chewaukan 
Valley  in  Oregon,  and  Surprise  Valley  in  N.  E.  California. 

Geological  age  of  these  events. — I  have  already  shown  in  a 
previous  article  (this  Journal,  vol.  xxxii,  p.  167,  1886),  that  the 
feierra  Nevada  is  a  great  crust-block  300  miles  long  and  50-60 
miles  wide  heaved  and  slipped  on  the  eastern  side,  forming 
there  a  great  fault  of  15,000-20,000  feet  vertical  displacement, 
and  that  this  took  place  at  the  end  of  the  Tertiary,  accom- 
panied with  floods  of  lava  The  evidence  of  this  is  found  in 
the  relation  of  the  new  to  the  old  river-beds.  The  rivers  dis- 
placed from  their  old  beds  by  the  lava  have  since  that  time  cut 
far  deeper  than  before,  although  cutting  far  less  time.*     Now, 

*  There  is  another  evidence  of  the  comparative  recency  of  the  origin  of  the 
Sierra  in  its  present  form,  to  which  attention  is  now  drawn  for  the  first  time,  it 
is  well  known  ihat  alaies  overlying  the  axial  granite  are  found  forming  the  very 
crests  of  the  Sierra.  Furthermore,  the  deepest  biting  into  the  granite  is  found 
twenty  miles  westward  of  the  crests  in  the  region  of  the  domes  about  the  margin 
of  the  Upper  Tosemite.  This  would  be  impossible  if  the  crest  had  been  in  its 
present  position  ever  since  Jurassic  times.  When  thepe  mountains  were  first 
formed  at  the  end  of  the  Jurassic,  the  crest  was  probably  about  the  region  of  the 
Domes.  The  tilting  of  the  Sierra  crust-block  transferred  it  eastward  to,  or  a  little 
beyond,  its  present  position  Since  that  time  it  has  been  migrating  westward  by 
erosion.  But  the  recency  of  this  event  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  these  onc(» 
flanking  slates  now  forming  the  crest  have  not  yet  been  removed. 
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this  event  seems,  as  shown  by  BnsBell  to  have  been  ooincident 
with  the  formation  of  the  Iradn  ridges,  and  both  of  these  with 
the  formation  of  the  great  fanlt-acarp  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Wahsatch  range. 

How  the  JBasin  m/siem  wa$  formed. — Now  regarding  the 
Sierra  and  Wahsatch  as  belonging  to  the  Basin  system,  we 
may  imagine  how  the  whole  system  was  formed.  At  the  end 
of  the  Tertiary  the  whole  region  from  the  Wdbsatcdi  to  the 
Sierra,  inclusive,  was  lifted  by  intnmesoent  lava  into  a  great 
arch,  the  abutments  of  which  were  the  Sierra  on  the  one  side 
and  the  Wahsatch  on  the  other  as  shown  in  Ae  dotted  line 


f^.  12.     Ideal  aeotioik,  showing  mods  of  fonnction  of  BmIii  qntom. 

(fig.  12).  The  arch  broke  down  and  the  broken  parts  readjusted 
themselves  by  gravity  into  the  ridges  and  valleys  of  tiie  Basin 
region,  leaving  the  raw  faces  of  the  abutments  overlooking  the 
Basin  and  toward  one  another.  It  must  not  be  supposed, 
however,  that  this  took  place  at  once,  bnt  graduaUy ;  the 
lifting,  the  breaking  down  and  the  readjustment  ^ing  on  U^- 
gether  pari  passu  ;  each  readjustment  probably  giving  rise  to 
an  eartnquake. 

Process  still  going  on — There  are  many  evidences  that  the 

{►rocess  of  adjustment  of  these  crust-blocks  is  still  going  od. 
n  the  Sierra  we  find  evidence  in  the  stiii  deepening  channels 
of  the  rivers  and  especially  in  the  occasional  readjustment  of 
the  walls  of  the  eastern  fault  of  the  Sierra  block.  The  Inyo 
earthquake  of  1872  was  undoubtedly  produced  in  this  way. 
Gilbert  also  finds  evidences  of  recent  movement  of  the 
Wahsatch  block  in  the  faulted  terraces  of  Lake  Bonneville: 
and  in  this  fact  foresees  the  probability  of  destructive  earth- 
quakes here  in  the  future.  In  the  Basin  region,  both  in  Nevada 
and  in  S.  E.  Oregon,  Russell  finds  evidences  of  the  same  in 
faulted  lake  terraces.  Finally,  during  a  camp  of  two  or  three 
weeks  in  18vS7  in  Warner  Mountiuns,  where  the  structure 
described  l)y  Kussell  is  finely  displayed,  I  found  abundant 
evidences  of  local  subsidence  still  in  progress.  Many  small 
lakes  in  tliat  region,  probably  of  the  type  produced  by  block- 
tilting,  have  apparently  been  formed  during  the  present  cen 
tury.  In  Blue  Lake,  for  example,  I  found  stuinps  of  pines 
standing  in  water  fifty  or  more  feet  deep,  rotted  off  level  with 
the  surface,  hut  prrfectly  sound  helow. 

Two  IciimIh  of  mhuntainn. — I  must  not  be  understood  as  main- 
taining that  the  Sierra,  the  Wahsatch  and  the  Basin  ranges 
were  entirely  formed  at  the  end  of  the  Tertiary.     Some  of  flie 
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Basin  ranges,  for  example  those  of  S.  E.  Oregon,  were  indeed 
wholly  formed  at  that  time  and  in  the  manner  already  ex- 
plained. But  the  Sierra,  the  Wahsatch  and  many  of  the  Basin 
ranges  existed  before  that  time.  The  Sierra  was  bom  from 
the  sea  by  the  folding  and  upswelling  of  thick  sediments  at 
the  end  of  the  Jurassic.  Many  ranges  in  the  Basin  region 
were  formed  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  way.  The 
Wahsatch  was  similarly  formed,  probably  about  the  end  of  the 
Cretaceous.  But  at  the  end  of  the  Tertiary  the  greatly  eroded 
land  surface  previously  formed  in  this  region  was  arched  and 
broken  and  readjusted,  forming  these  ranges  m  their  present 
condition^  as  already  explained. 

In  an  article  published  in  1872,*  entitled  "Theory  of  the 
formation  of  the  greater  features  of  the  earth's  surface."  I 
showed  that  mountain  ranges  were  formed  by  lateral  pressure 
acting  upon  thick  sediments  folding  and  swelling  up  the  mass 
along  the  line  of  yielding.  In  another  article  published  in 
1878,t  I  further  developed  the  same  views  and  tried  to  show 
that  even  the  Basin  ranges— claimed  by  Gilbert  as  belonging  to 
a  different  type  and  formed  in  a  different  way — were  no  excep- 
tion ;  that  they  also  were  formed  by  lateral  pressure ;  only 
that  in  this  case  the  crust  of  the  earth  being  rigid  would  not 
yield  by  mashing,  but  only  by  arching — the  blocks  of  the 
broken  arch  readjusting  themselves  to  form  the  orographic 
features  already  described;  and  therefore  that  mountain 
ranges  are  all  of  one  type  and  formed  in  one  way,  viz :  by 
lateral  pressure.  I  now  feel  compelled  to  modify  this  state- 
ment. It  is  evident  from  the  cha/racter  of  the  faxdts  L  e. 
normal  instead  of  reverse  faults,  that  the  arch  was  not  formed 
by  lateral  pressure  but  by  tension  of  lifting.  Therefore,  I 
now  believe  that  mountain  ranges  are  of  two  types  :  (1.)  Those 
formed  by  lateral  crushing  and  folding,  and  (2.)  those  formed 
by  adjustment  of  crust-blocks.  The  one  produces  reverse 
faults,  the  other  normal  faults.  The  best  types  of  the  one  are 
the  Appalachian,  the  Alps,  and  the  Coast  ranges  of  California ; 
the  best  types  of  the  other  are  the  Basin  ranges.  Very  often 
the  two  types  are  mixed,  or  one  is  superposed  on  the  other — 
the  one  or  the  other  predominating.  This  is  the  case  with  the 
Sierra,  the  Wahsatch,  and  to  some  extent  with  many  of  the 
Basin  ranges. 

Note, — Since  writing  the  above  my  attention  has  been  called 
to  the  fact  that  Hopkins,  in  his  "Researches  in  Physical  Geology" 
(Phil.  Trans,  for  1842,  p.  53),  gives  a  similar  explanation  of  normal 
faults  in  the  case  of  wedge-shaped  blocks,  but  he  says  nothing  of 
the  far  more  common  case  of  rhoraboidal  blocks. 

*  This  Journal,  toI.  iv,  p.  345-460. 
t  This  Journal,  vol.  xvi,  p.  96. 
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Art.    XXXVin-^fj"!)   the  Cireufar  Polarisation  of  certain 
Tartrate  Solutions— II ;  by  J.  H.  LoNO. 

My  first  experiments  on  tlie  circular  polarizatinn  of  tartrate 
solutions  were  described  in  tlie  number  of  this  Journal  for 
November,  1888,  volume  xxxvi,  page  351.  (See  aleo  Chemical 
News,  December,  1888,  page  313).  It  was  tliere  ebown  tliai 
the  rotation  of  solutions  of  potaseium  sodium  tartrate  is  cbanj^d 
by  the  addition  of  various  inactive  salts,  being  incroaeed  bj  salte 
of  potaseinm  and  ammonium,  and  decreased  bv  salts  of  sodinm, 
lithium  and  thallium,  with  the  decrease  in  tne  last  case  espe- 
cially marked.  In  this  paper  I  describe  experiments  carried  out 
with  other  tartrates.  In  these  later  investigationa  T  have  em- 
ployed the  large  Landolt  polariscopc  made  by  Schmidt  &  Hsensch 
using  the  400'""'  tube.  As  the  specific  gravity  of  the  solutious 
tested  was  found  in  nearly  every  case  Inave  usually  employed 
in  the  reductions,  the  formnla 


["1= 


instead  of  tlie  simpler  one 


[«]. 


LPU 


io'« 


where  a  is  the  observed  angle  of  rotation,  L  the  length  of  tbe 
tube  in  millimeters,  C  the  concentration,  or  number  of  grams 
of  active  substance  in  ICIO",  all  weights  being  reduced  to  vacuo, 
D  the  specific  gravity  of  the  solution  referred  to  water  at  4°. 
and  P  the  per  cent,  by  weight,  of  active  substance  in  solutioti. 

Potasaium  Antimony  Tartrate,  K(SbO)0,H,0,.iH,O. 
For  a  study  of  this  salt  a  preparation  from  Schnchardt  was 
puriiied  by  several  crystallizations.     The  tests,  at  20°,  gave. 

:  140-688 
141-144 
141-273 
141-404 

In  calculating  [a]  a  slight  correction  has  been  introduced 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  measuring  flask  employed  in 
making  the  solntions  held  100-17™  instead  of  100"^. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  slight  increase  in  the  specitic 
rotation  by  increase  in  concentration.  By  increase  of  temper- 
ature tliere  is.  however,  a  decrease.  For  (  =  28°  I  foimd 
[«]  =  139°-92,  taking  into  consideration  the  change  in  density 
of  solution. 
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The  values  for  the  specific  rotation  are  slightly  higher  thao 
found  by  Landolt  for  similar  solutions. 

Having  established  the  value  of  the  specific  rotation,  for  the 
salt  employed,  I  next  sought  to  determine  the  variations  in 
this  when  various  inactive  substances  were  dissolved  with 
definite  amounts  of  the  potassium  antimony  tartrate.  All 
attempts  to  prepare  solutions  with  iodides,  even  in  small 
amount,  failed  because  of  more  or  less  rapid  precipitation  of 
oxyiodide.  This  did  not  take  place  with  pure  chlorides  or 
bromides.  I  likewise  found  it  difficult  to  prepare  stable  solu- 
tions with  any  potassium  salt.  Even  potassium  chloride  and 
nitrate  gave  crystalline  precipitates  on  standing  but  a  short  time, 
except  when  added  in  very  small  amount.  Much  better  results 
were  obtained  with  sodium  and  ammonium  salts.  The  data 
obtained  can  be  best  shown  in  tabular  form,  and  hence  they 
will  be  presented  in  that  way.  The  first  column  in  the  table 
below  shows  the  amount  of  inactive  salt  dissolved  with  5«™ 
of  the  tartrate  in  100*'^  at  20°  C.  The  second  column  gives  the 
observed  rotation  for  the  tube  400°"°*  in  length.  The  third 
column  gives  the  specific  rotation  calculated  by  the  formula 

[a]  =      -^,  and  corrected  for  the  error  of  the  flask.     In  the 

fourth  column  is  given  the  change  from  the  normal  specific 
rotation  of  the  active  salt,  and  in  the  last  column  it  is  shown 
in  several  cases  how  this  varies  by  increase  in  the  amount  of 
the  inactive  salt. 

Formal  A  and  Amount  Obteryed         Specific  Deviation    Cbanfre 

o\  Inactive  salt.  rotation  rotation  from         In  this. 

a  [a]  normal. 

o  o  o 

NaCl  5gm.        28075        UO-613        -     "660 

NaCl  10  27-738        138-925        -   2348 

NaCl  16  27-460        137-532        —  3741 

NH4CI  5  28-188        141-179        -      '094 

NH4CI  10  27-966        140063        -    1220 

NaNO,  5  28  025        140*363        -       910 

NaNO,  10  27-718        138-825        -    2-448 

NaNO,  16  27-427        137367        -    3906 

NH4XO3  5  28155         141013        -      '260 

NH4N'0,  10  27-865         139-561         -    1712 

NH4NO,  16  27-620        138-334        -    2939 

NaCaH.Oa.SHaO    6  25745         128-944       -  12329 

NaCaH,Oa.3HaO  10  24676        123-689       —17  684 

KCl  2  28-200        141238        -     -036 

KNOt  2  68-205         141-264        -     -009 

KBr  6  27-945         139*953        —  1320 

The  last  three  solutions  were  clear  when  used,  but  on 
standing  a  few  hours  a  crystalline  precipitate  separated  out* 


1-688 
1-393 


1-126 


1-538 
1-458 


1-452 
1*227 


5-355 
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Attempts  were  made  to  prepare  soIntioDB  containing  salts  of 
thallium  with  the  potaesinrei  antimony  tartrate,  bnt  only  verv 
dilute  ones  could  be  obtained. 

In  the  above  table  it  will  be  observed  that  without  exception 
the  specific  rotation  is  decreased  by  addition  of  inactive  Baltt, 
this  decreaBe  being  especially  marked  in  the  case  of  eodiam 
acetate.  In  the  preparation  of  the  solution  with  this  salt  it 
was  observed  that  heating  must  be  avoided  as  this  produced  a 
precipitate  in  a  short  time.  It  was  also  noticed  that  a  solution 
with  15^""  of  sodium  acetate  gave  a  crystalline  precipitate  after 
standing.  The  mixture,  therefore,  is  not  a  very  stable  one,  and 
the  greatly  decreased  rotation  indicates  that  some  change  has 
taken  place,  even  before  a  precipitate  appears.  The  precipi- 
tation by  acetates  has  been  pointed  out  before,  but  attention 
has  never  been  especially  called  to  it. 

It  will  also  be  noticed  that  the  nitrates  of  sodium,  and 
ammonium  prodnce  a  greater  change  than  do  the  correspond- 
ing chlorides,  and  linally  that  when  several  solutions  with 
the  same  inactive  substance  were  tried  the  rate  of  increase 
in  the  deviation  from  the  normal  speeilic  rotation  is  a  dimin- 
ishing one  with  the  coocentratioiL 

7%aUium  Tarfo-ttie,  TI,0,H,O,.  ^11,0. 
This  salt  was  prepared  from  the  sulphate  which  was  first  con- 
verted into  the  hydratu  by  means  of  solution  of  barium  hydrate. 
The  hydrate  was  neutralized  with  solution  of  tartaric  acid, 
the  point  of  neutrality  being  shown  by  disappearance  of  re- 
action with  phenol- phthalein.  The  salt  thus  made  was  purified 
by  several  crystallizations  and  was  shown  by  analysis  to  have 
the  above  composition,  which  agrees  with  the  formula  found 
by  Lamy  and  Des  Cloizeaux  (J.  B.  1868,  p.  254). 

5  grm.  of  the  salt  in  100"^  polarized  in  the  400°™  tube  at  20° 
gave 

a  =  0°-95Q 
from  which  [a]     i'-TSg 
Another  solution  was  polarized  at  19°  and  at  28°'4  giving 
a,,=  0°-[)l5  a^g  ,=  l''-139 

fa], ,  =  i°-b%-l  [a],  g.^  =  5''-704 

From  the  mean  of  the  observations  we  have 

[a],o=4''-729 
This  gives  a  marked  increase  by  temperature. 
To  test  the  effect  of  addition  of  inactive  salts  I  prepared  six 
solutions  containing,  with  5  grm.  of  the  tartrate,  componnde  of 
sodium  and  potassium,  and  one  with  thallium  sulphate,  and 
polarized  them  as  before.  The  results  are  given  in  the  table 
below : 
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FonniO*  and  •moant  ot 

ObMnred 

roUtioD 

a 

Specific 

rotation 

[o] 

DerlAtloD 

from 

normal. 

NaNOs 

6gm. 

1-640 

8-214 

+  3-485 

NaC«HsO«. 

.3H,Q 

6 

1  406 

7037 

+  2-308 

Na,SO« 

6 

1-679 

8-409 

+  3-680 

KNO, 

6 

1-420 

7-112 

+  2  383 

KC,U,0, 

6 

1-510 

7-563 

+  2-834 

K,COt 

6 

1-830 

9166 

+  4-437 

T1,S04 

2 

0-912 

4-568 

-0-161' 

We  find  here  that  without  exception  the  potafisium  and 
sodium  salts  produce  a  marked  increase  in  the  rotation.  In 
the  case  of  potassium  carbonate  the  rotation  is  nearly  doubled 
and  suggests  at  once  the  behavior  of  potassium  tartrate  as  the 
active  body.  The  combined  tartaric  acid  in  5  grams  of  thallium 
tartrate  is  equivalent  to  that  in  2  grains  of  potassium  tartrate, 
and  supposing  that  amount  of  this  salt  in  solution  we  can  write 
the  specific  rotation 

[a]  =  22°-90 

The  actual  specific  rotation  of  the  anhydrous  salt  is  given  by 
Landolt  for  C  =  11-6  as 

[a]  =  28°-48 

while  a  slightly,  lower  value  is  given  by  Krecke.  It  seems  pos- 
sible, therefore,  to  account  for  this  large  rotation  by  assuming 
the  presence  of  some  neutral  potassium  tartrate.  The  other 
inactive  salts  experimented  with  do  not  seem  to  have  as  great 
a  decomposing  power  on  the  tartrate,  if  this  assumption  may 
be  considered  the  correct  one.  It  will  be  noticea  that  the 
thallium  sulphate  decreases  the  rotation  slightly. 

Thallium  Bi-tartrate,  HTlC^Hp.. 

This  salt  was  prepared  by  treating  thallium  carbonate  with 
an  excess  of  tartaric  acid.  As  it  is  but  slightly  soluble  it  was 
easily  freed  from  the  excess  of  acid  by  crystallization  and  wash- 
ing with  water. 

I  investigated  only  one  solution,  having  a  strength  of  1*^'"  in 
100",  and  found 

a  =    0°-48  t  =  20° 

[a]=  12'' 02 

ThaUium  Sodium  Tartrate,  TlNaC^H.O. .  4H,0. 

This  beautiful  salt  is  readily  produced  by  mixing  solutions 
of  the  acid  thallium  tartrate  and  sodium  carbonate  in  equiva- 
lent proportions  and  allowing  to  crystallize  after  sufficient  con- 
centration. Large  crystals  resembling  those  of  Rochelle  salt 
are  formed.  They  are,  however,  liable  to  break  down  by  loss 
of  water  of  crystallization,  unless  kept  in  a  perfectly  close  bot- 
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tie.     The  salt  is  readilj  soluble.     The  reenlte  of  the  tests  are 
shown  in  tabular  forni. 

gm.  in  lUOcc  D',"  P  a  [a] 

Sgm.  TlNaC,H,0„.4H,0..     t'0317  48319  1-810  90B5 


A  marked  decrease  in  the  specific  rotation  by  increase  of 
concentration  is  shown.  This  is  best  iliuetmted  by  a  curve  oh 
taiued  by  plotting  the  concentrations  as  abscissae  and  the  spe- 
cific rotations  as  ordinates,  which  will  be  fonnd  below. 

In  order  to  find  the  effect  of  change  of  temperature  I  pre- 
pared a  solution  containing  10*°"  of  the  anhydrous  salt  in  lOO". 

Direct  tests  gave 

DV     =    ''OTQl  DV=:     1-0741 


from  which  were  calcniated 


9° -4  90 


we  have  here  an  increase  of  over  10  iJer  cent  for  only  8°  of 
temperature,  which  is  somewhat  remarkable. 

Tne  influence  of  the  presence  of  inactive  salts  was  shown  by 
testing  three  solittiona  at  20°.  One  containing  in  100"  10^  i>f 
the  tartrate  and  5^™  of  sodium  sulphate  (anhyfi.)  gave  [■/]  = 
10°-192  :  the  swomi  contiiiniu^  lO^"'  of  the  tartrate  and  5  '"'  of 
thallium  sulphate  gave  \a]  =  d°'494,  while  the  third,  made  hy 
mixing  equal  volumes  of  the  other  two,  gave  [a]  =  8°'139. 

Thallmm  Lithium  Tartrate,  TlLiC,H,0,.  H,0. 

This  salt  was  prepared  from  pure  thallinm  bitartrate  aiid 
lithium  carbonate,  and  was  readily  obtained  in  large  crystals 
which  were  found  by  analysis  to  possess  the  above  formuli 
Four  solutions  were  tested,  the  results  given  in  the  table  belotr 
show  a  great  similarity  between  the  behavior  of  this  salt  and 
that  of  the  preceding  one,  which  is  likewise  indicated  bv  a 
curve,  plotted  as  before. 

gm,  in  lOOec.  DV  P  "  fo] 

B  gm.  TlLiC,H.O»,H,0 1-0347         48150         1888         9-4B6 


A  solution  containing  10^  of  the  tartrate  and  5*"  of  thallinm 
sulphate  in  100"  gave  \a\  =  5°  841;  a  solution  containing  IC' 
of  the  tartrate  and  6^  of  lithium  sulphate  gave  [o]  =  Hr-lOi. 
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while  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  the  two  solutions  gave 
[a]  =  8°-089. 

Here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  thallium  sodium  compound^  addi- 
tion of  more  thallium  produces  a  great  decrease  in  the  specific 
rotation,  while  addition  of  a  lithium  salt  increases  it.  Tne  re- 
sult obtained  from  the  mixture  is  greater  than  the  mean  of  the 
other  two,  and  probably  because  tne  number  of  molecules  of 
lithium  sulphate  present  is  greater  than  the  number  of  mole- 
cules of  thallium  sulphate. 

ThaMium  Antimony  TartraU,  Tl(SbO)C,H,0. .  H,0. 

This  salt  was  prepared  by  boiling  thallium  bitartrate  with 

Sure  precipitated  antimonious  oxide  in  a  large  excess  of  water, 
►n  cooling,  the  salt  separates  out  in  small  crystals  which  re- 
semble the  corresponding  potassium  compound.  I  found  the 
above  formula  by  analysis.  The  salt  is  but  slightly  soluble  in 
water.     For  a  solution  containing  2^™  in  100*^  I  obtained 

=  100°-443 
99°-644 


M2  0  = 
[«]2  8  = 


It  was  shown  above  that  a  reduction  of  the  specific  rotation 
by  increase  of  temperature  takes  place  in  solutions  of  potassium 
antimony  tartrate.  It  would  seem  from  these  two  experiments 
that  this  change  must  be  due  to  the  presence  of  the  antimony, 
as  in  all  other  thallium  solutions  examined  I  find  the  tempera- 
ture coefiicient  positive.  The  effect  of  addition  of  inactive 
salts  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  2^^  of  the  thallium  anti- 
mony tartrate  being  used  in  each  case  except  the  last,  where 
4?ni  -^ere  dissolved. 

Observed         Specific  Deriatlon 

Formula  and  amonnt  of  rotation.         rotation.  from 

inacUye  salt.  a  [a]  normal. 

Na,S04 2  gm.  7--912  SS^OGO  -   r-383 

Na,S04 4  "  7-875  98-696  -   1    847 

NaCaH,0,.3HaO 2  "  7  -092  88  -799  -11  -644 

KCaHtOi 2  "  6    928  86  -748  -13    695 

KNO, 2  "  7  -858  98  -385  -   2  -058 

KaSO* 2  "  7-850  98-295  —2-148 

NH4NO, 2  "  7-854  98-341  -2-102 

NH4NO, 4  "  7-715  96-690  -3-853 

NH4NO,  (4gm.  TlSbOl^  2  "  15    663  98   059  -   2  '384 

(NH4)2S04 2  *•  7.830  98    040  -2-403 

(NH4)aS04 4  *'  7  -747  97    002  -  3  -441 

Especially  noticeable  in  the  above  table  is  the  fact  that  along 
with  a  general  reduction  in  the  specific  rotation,  because  of  the 
presence  of  inactive  salts,  there  is  a  very  marked  reduction  in 
the  two  solutions  containing  acetates.  These  two  solutions  had 
to  be  prepared  without  application  of  heat,  as  the  slightest 
elevation  of  temperature  produced  precipitation.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  an  analogous  reduction  was  noticed  in  the 
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eolntiona    containing  potHeeiiim  antimony  tartrate,  when    the 
conditions  of  preparation  were  the  same. 

This  behavior  migeeBts  a  most  interesting  Seld  of  inquiry, 
viz :  What  in  general  is  the  Ijehavior  on  polarization  of  solu- 
tions in  an  unstable  condition  of  equilibrium  ?  For  example, 
a  solution  of  potaseium  antimony  tartrate,  with  a  chloride 
may  be  called  stable,  as  there  is  no  precipitation  at  any  temper- 
ature, but  with  iodides  and  many  oxygen  salts  only  dilute 
solutions  can  be  made  clear,  and  these  remain  so  but  a  short 
time  and  at  low  temperatures. 

The  solutions  prepared  with  acetates  decompose,  if  heated, 
precipitating  autimonious  oxide  or  a  basic  salt,  and  leaving  a 
simple  tartrate  in  solution,  which  would  now,  of  course,  show 
a  diminished  rotation.  The  diminished  rotation  without  pre- 
cipitation suggests  that  even  witii  solutions  prepared  in  the 
cold  some  change  has  already  taken  place. 

It  is  likewise  worthy  of  note  in  the  above  table  that  the 
eolntione  with  ammonium  nitrat«,  ammonium  sulphate  and 
sodium  sulphate  show  a  further  reduction  by  increase  in  the 
amonnt  of  inactive  salt  added. 

TliaUium  Potassium  TaHrate,  TIKC.H.O,. 

The  solutions  used  were  prepared  by  weighing  out  equivalent 
portions  of  thalhum  bitartrate  and  potassinm  carbonate,  suffi- 
cient to  fnmish  5,  10,  15  and  20  grams  of  the  anhydrous  sail 
in  100  e  c.  Tlie  erystiillized  salt  is  not  made  as  readily  at  tliB 
corresponding  sodium  compound.  Mixed  salts  with  variable 
amounts  of  water  of  crystallization  are  uenally  obtained,  and 
to  avoid  any  uncertainty  as  to  the  composition  of  the  crystals 
I  prepared  the  solutions  as  just  described.  Four  solutions 
were  tested,  the  results  of  which  are  found  below.  A  curve 
showing  the  rate  of  change  in  the  specilic  rotation  is  shown  at 
B  in  the  figure. 

gm.  in  lOOcc.  DV  P  a  [o] 

B  gm.  TIKC.e.O, 1-0371  4-810  2-OOB  10-057 

10   "          "      ■'      1-0164  9-214  3B30  8-S40 

IB    "           "       ■■       1-1143  13-431  5010  8-365 

20    ' I  -1530  n-316  6-521  8-113 

Attention  may  be  called  to  the  influence  oT  temperature 
here.  For  a  solution  containing  10  gm.  of  the  salt  in  100  c.  c.  I 
tind 

[«!,„  =  s^-sio 

[«]„=  10-092 
The  increase  for  1°C.  here  is  0°'l25  in  sp,  rotation,  while  for 
the  sodium  compound  corresponding  I  fonnd  0''"112. 

As  indicating  the  effect  of  addition  of  inactive  salts,  I  fonnd 
fur  a  solution  containing  in  100  e.  c.  10  gm.  of  the  tartrate  and 
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5^m.  of  ammonium  nitrate  [a]  =  11^"865,  with  6gm.  of 
senium  sulphate  [a]  =  11°*418,  with  5  gm.  of  potassium  nitrate 
[a]  =  11**"155,  while  with  the  10  gm.  of  tartrate  and  5gm.  of 
thallium  sulphate  I  found  [a]  =  6^-793. 

Thallium  Ammonium  Tartrate,  TINH^C^H.O,. 

The  crystals  not  appearing  to  be  uniform  in  composition,  I 
prepared  solutions  as  desired  bv  mixing  calculated  amounts  of 
thalliam  bitartrate  and  ammonium  hydrate.  The  results  ob- 
tained by  testing  four  solutions  are  given  here. 

gin.mlOOcc.  DV  P  a  [a] 


5gm.  TlNH4C4H40e 

..     1-0354 

4-821 

2003 

l§-032 

10    *•          ♦'         "         

..     10726 

9-306 

3-520 

8-815 

15    "          "         "         

..     1-1092 

13  499 

4-740 

7-914 

2Q      (1                  t(                i( 

..    1-1459 

17-423 

6-040 

7-663 

The  rate  of  decrease  in  the  specific  rotation  with  increase  in 
concentration  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  with  the  preceding  com- 
pounds and  is  illustrated  in  the  curve  A.  For  t  =  31°  the 
10  gm.  solution  gives  a  =  4°"142,  which  Is  a  more  rapid  rate  of 
increase  than  with  the  potassium  thallium  salt 

The  results  obtained  by  adding  inactive  salts  are  quite 
analogous  to  those  found  in  other  cases;  thallium  sulphate 
decreases  the  rotation,  while  the  sulphates  of  potassium,  so- 
dium and  ammonium  increase  it. 

Potassium  Boro-  Tartrate,  KBOC^H^.. 

This  salt  was  prepared  in  the  usual  manner  by  heating  a 
mixture  of  8  parts  of  potassium  bitartrate,  IJ  parts  of  boric 
acid  and  10  parts  of  water  to  complete  solution.  The  liquid 
was  then  brought  to  the  boiling  point  and  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness. The  residue  was  powdered  and  washed  thoroughly  with 
alcohol  to  remove  excess  of  boric  acid.  It  was  afterwards 
dried  in  the  air  and  then  over  sulphuric  acid.  Four  solutions 
of  this  preparation,  gave  at  20** : 

0=5,  [a]  =  63°-070,  C  =  15,  [a]  =  61°-703 

C  =  10,  [a]  =  59°-055,  C  =  20,  [a]  =  62''-621 

For  the  10  gm.  solution  I  found,  after  determination  of  the 
density, 

[a]„  =  57^-286 

showing  a  decrease  in  the  specific  rotation  by  increase  of  tem- 
perature. 

The  increase  with  greater  concentration  is  very  marked,  and 
the  reverse  of  what  was  shown  to  be  the  case  with  the 
thallium  solutions.  Further  experiments  were  tried  with  some 
of  the  boro-tartrate  dried  at  100°,  it  being  evident  that  a  small 
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amonnt  of  water  was  held  bv  the  product  dried  over  anlphuric 
acid.  With  the  salt  thorouglily  dried  I  obtained  higher  reenlts, 
48  are  shown  in  the  following  tabic. 

gm.  Ld  IOUpp,  DV  P  a  [a] 

5  gm.  KBOC.H.O,  ._ 1-0Z66  4-862  11-600  68-101 

11    ■ 1-0533  9-«S  86-388  63-681 

15 I-0fl03  13-861  40-036  68-843 

20    "           "         "  _ 11068  lB-038  6*-534  BS-IST 

The  valnes  are  seen  to  be  larger  than  with  the  other  prepar- 
ations. For  the  concentration  C=5-488  at  ;=20°.  Lanooit 
found  [rt]=58''-35.  The  variation  of  the  epecific  rotation  wiih 
increased  etrengtb  of  solution  is  shown  by  the  curve  E.  In 
order  to  represent  this  with  the  others,  the  values  of  \_a]  were 
divided  by  10,  and  th«  quotients  so  obtained  diminished  b;  t 
That  is,  the  axia  of  abscissas  is  assumed  to  be  3°  below.  I 

The  effect  of  addition  of  inactive  salts  is  shown  in  the  fo! 
lowing  table.  10  gm.  of  KBOC,H,(.>,  being  used  : 

rormaU  (ixl  Oh>itrr«]  Soeclllc  ttanmlloD 

iS«i1« aUi.  '" a. ""  "0.1°  mmtl. 

KCl  5  gn M-SOS  83-86S  +0-J84 

NbCi  6  ■'    aa^ss         b484i  -h-jgo 

SaBr  B  '■  37-090  87-840  +4-289 

N4,SO.(ilTy)6  "  2TB0O  88-111  +B-Hfl 

KNO,  5  "  26  998  65106  +1-614 

KfT.H.O,      5  "  .  :;a-ii;o  73-024  -'-9-443 

XH.CI  5    "      26726  66-928  +3-347 

n,BO,  2    "     2T26U  68-265  +4684 

HiBOi  4    '■      2778S  69-587  +6'006 

In  this  table  the  behavior  with  the  acetate  is  again  charac- 
teristic, but  it  must  be  said  that  in  any  case  the  increased 
rotation  appears  singular.  Bearing  in  inind  that  the  specific 
rotations  of  potassium  tartrate  and  sodium  tartrate  are  about 
half  as  great  as  that  of  the  potassium  boro-tartrate  we  shonld 
naturally  expect  a  reduction  by  addition  of  either  potassium  or 
sodium  compounds  to  the  latter  just  as  has  been  shown  to  take 
place  in  the  case  of  potassium  antimony  tartrate  or  thalliniiJ 
antimony  tartrate. 

The  specitie  rotations  of  the  neutral  tartrates  of  potassium, 
thallium,  sodium  and  ammonium  are  known,  as  are  also  tbe 
rotations  of  the  various  double  tartrates  of  these  metals.  I 
have  shown  in  my  former  paper  that  the  rotation  of  potassium 
sodium  tartrate  may  be  modified ;  that  is,  made  to  approach 
tliat  of  potassium  tartrate  or  sodium  tartrate  by  adding  on  the 
one  hand  a  potassium  salt,  or  on  the  other  hand  a  sodium  sail. 
and  this  a]>parently  without  exception. 

The  experiments  in  this  paper  on  the  double  tartrat«e  of 
thallium,  potassium,  sodium,  ammonium  and  lithium  seem  to 
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point  to  a  law  which  may  be  stated  in  this  wav  :  the  rotation 
of  a  double  tartrate  may  be  made  to  approach  tliat  of  a  neutral 
tartrate  of  either  of  the  metals  present  by  addition  of  a  Bait  of 
that   metal.     In  the  case  of  Bochelle  Baits  I  tried  to  explain 
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this  by  asBuming  that  a  substitution  took  place  in  the  solntion ; 
that  is,  for  instance,  that  by  adding  potassium  chloride  to  a 
solntion  of  sodium  potassium  tartrate  tne  latter  was  converted 
more  or  less  perfectly  into  neutral  potassium  tartrate  The 
same  explanation  would  evidf  ntly  hold  for  the  other  solutions. 

But  when  we  come  to  a  consideration  of  the  compounds  con- 
taining antimony  and  boron  we  find  several  difficulties.  Tak- 
ing up  the  antimony  potassium  tartrate  first,  we  notice  that  the 
slight  decrease  observed  in  several  cases  can  be  explained  by 
assuming  the  displacement  of  the  potassium,  but  this  will  not 
account  for  the  decrease  in  the  rotation  in  the  cases  where 
potassium  salts  were  the  inactive  bodies  added,  nor  for  the  very 
great  decrease  in  the  solutions  containing  acetates. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  we  must  assume  here  a  replace- 
ment of  the  antimony  radical ;  but  how?  In  what  form  can 
we  suppose  it  to  exist  if  withdrawn  from  the  tartrate  group! 
Most  of  the  antimony  compounds  which  could  be  formed  in 
this  way  are  usually  eousidcred  insoluble,  but  unfortunately 
we  have  no  very  full  data  on  the  subject,  A  few  experiments 
of  my  own  may  give  a  little  light  here.  I  mentioned  above 
that  the  solution  containing  acetates  bad  to  be  prepared  in  the 
cold  to  avoid  precipitation  of  the  antimony,  1  observed  also 
that  several  solutions  containing  bromides  could  be  maoe  clear 
by  boiling  the  tartrate  and  bromide  together,  while  with 
others  precipitation  of  the  antimony  took  place  even  on  slight 
Ah.  Jona.  Sci.— TBtHo  Sebies,  Tol.  XXXTIII,  No.  226.— October,  1S89. 
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warming.     In  these  cases  clear  solntions  could  be  prepared  by 
mixing  in  the  cold. 

In  seeking  for  an  explanation  of  this  curious  behavior  I 
found  that  the  several  samples  of  bromides  employed  in  these 
last  tests  were  not  absolutely  pure,  but  contained  traces  of  car 
bonates,  which  would  account  for  the  precipitation  of  the 
antimony  by  heat.  This  suggested  the  use  of  a  pure  carbonate 
with  the  potassium  antimony  tartrate,  and  after  a  time  I  suc- 
ceeded in  making,  at  a  low  temperature,  a  clear  solution  con- 
taining in  100  cc.  5  gm.  of  the  tartrate  and  1  gm.  of  dried 
sodium  carbonate  (Na,CO,+ 1^11,0).  This,  on  polarization  in 
the  400  mm.  tube,  gave  a  most  remarkable  result : 

a=ir-140  «=18°-5 

or  [a]=55°-795  (cor.), 

instead  of  141°-273. 

Here  we  have  a  loss  of  over  60  per  cent  and  without  appar- 
ent decomposition.  However  a  very  slight  elevation  of  temper- 
ature was  sufficient  to  produce  a  precipitation  of  the  antimony, 
and  it  was  also  found  that  on  standing  in  the  cold  a  similar 
precipitation  took  place. 

It  was  found  that  with  care  solutions  containing  the  potas- 
sium antimony  tartrate  with  phosphates  and  borates  could  be 
prepared  at  low  temperatures.  With  a  solution  of  5  gm.  of 
the  tartrate  and  1  gm.  of  ordinary  sodium  phosphate  I  observed 

a=  25°-244  f=18°-5 

[a]  =  126°-334  (cor). 

Slight  warming  decomposed  this  solution. 

Now,  what  is  the  condition  of  the  antimony  just  before  pre- 
cipitation here  ?  In  view  of  all  the  facts  I  believe  it  must  be 
looked  upon  as  an  unstable  oxycarbonate  or  phosphate,  held  in 
solution  by  the  tartrate,  and  ready  to  precipitate  by  change  of 
temperature  or  on  standing.  It  has  probably  already  left  the 
tartrate  group  and  its  place  has  been  taken  by  something  else 
giving  a  lower  rotation.  On  this  hypothesis  the  phenomena 
observed  with  the  thallium  antimony  tartrate  can  also  be 
explained,  but  until  such  an  investigation  as  I  suggested  above, 
in  presenting  the  experimental  data,  is  carried  out,  a  fuller  con- 
firmation cannot  be  given.  In  such  an  investigation  the  be- 
havior of  many  solutions,  in  what  I  have  called  a  condition  of 
unstable  equilibrium,  should  be  studied,  and  the  polarizations 
should  be  made  not  only  at  low  temperatures  but  at  the  highest 
temperature  possible  before  precipitation  actually  takes  place. 
Freshly  prepared  solutions  and  those  which  have  stood  should 
also  be  tried.  Such  an  investigation  I  plan  for  the  near 
future. 
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Accepting  the  hypothesiB  jast  brought  forward  the  be- 
lavior  of  the  tartrates  of  the  alkalies  and  of  antimony  and 
hallinm  with  inactive  salts  can  readily  be  explained  as  cases 
•f  substitution.  The  phenomena  of  substitution  are  so  charac- 
eristic  in  many  instances  that  in  my  last  paper  I  was  led  to 
nggest  an  application  of  these  principles  as  offering  a  means 
►f  analyzing  certain  salt  mixtures,  and  before  the  matter  ap- 
>eared  in  print  the  able  article  of  Schiitt  {Berichte^  1888, 
).  2586)  came  to  hand,  in  which  the  quantitative  analysis  of 
aixtures  of  potassium  and  sodium  chlorides  by  means  of  their 
kCtion  on  neutral  potassium  tartrate  was  worked  out.  The 
)rinciple  can  undoubtedly  be  extended  to  the  analysis  of  many 
»ther  substances. 

All  these  cases,  however,  appear  simple  when  compared  with 
hat  of  the  potassium  boro-tartrate.  Here  we  have  a  compound 
^ith  large  specific  rotation  which  increases  rapidly  with  the 
»ncentration  and  also  on  addition  of  inactive  substances.  Any 
lubetitution  for  the  boron  radical  which  we  can  imagine  would 
eave  a  molecule  with  decreased  rotation,  but  it  is  possible  that 
;here  may  be  both  addition  and  substitution  and  in  a  manner 
ivhich  may  account  for  the  observed  increase.  A  solution  of 
leutral  potassium  tartrate  containing  10  gm.  in  100  cc.  gives 
;he  rotation  in  the  400  mm.  tube 

a=10°-788,  «=22°-4 

k.  solution  of  10  gm.  of  the  same  tartrate  plus  10  gm.  of  KCI 
Jives  under  the  same  conditions 

a=ll**-238 

[t  is  possible  that  the  two  substances  have  united  in  some  way 
lere  to  form  a  complex  group  with  increased  rotation,  and  it 
nay  be  that  with  the  boro-tartrate  a  similar  group  is  formed. 

The  other  supposition  possible  is  that  the  boro-tartrate  is 
wholly  or  in  part  decomposed,  and  if  so  it  must  be  according 
o  this  reaction,  or  a  similar  one, 

KBOC,H,0.  +  NaCl-h2H30=zKNaC,Hp,-hH,BO.-hHCl. 

One  of  the  experiments  given  above  shows  that  free  boric 
icid  greatly  increases  the  rotation  of  the  boro-tartrate,  and  in 
dew  of  this  I  thought  it  well  to  test  the  probability  of  the 
tbove  equation.  If  a  decomposition  takes  place  in  this  man- 
ler  the  same  rotation  should  be  found  by  using  the  equivalent 
imount  of  Rochelle  salt,  boric  acid  and  hydrochloric  acid  as 
ndicated.     1  dissolved  in  100  cc. 

141    gm.         KNaC,Hp,.4H,0 
3  1    gm.         H,BO, 
1-82  gm.        HCl, 
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or  one-twentieth  of  the  molecular  weights  expressed  in  fframs. 
This  would  correspond  to  a  solution  of  10"7  gm.  of  KBOC,H,0, 
in  lOOcc.  that  is  an  amount  near  what  was  taken  for  one  of 
the  tests  described  some  time  back. 
I  found  for  ^=20° 

a=28°-l4 

Considered  as  a  solution  of  potassium  sodium  tartrate  this  gives 

[a]=49°-89-h 

which  is  over  twice  the  normal  specific  rotation  of  that  salt. 
But  considered  as  a  solution  of  10*7  gm.  of  potassium  borotar- 
trate  it  gives 

[a]=66°-74  + 

which  agrees  very  well  with  the  other  experiment.  The  value 
is  a  little  greater  than  was  found  for  the  pure  boro-tartrate. 

That  a  decomposition  of  this  sort  takes  place  is  shown  also 
by  the  taste  and  reaction  of  a  solution  of  potassium  boro-tar- 
trate and  sodium  chloride. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  we  can  look  upon  this  as  a  case  of 
very  interesting  substitution  with  liberation  of  boric  acid, 
whose  behavior  with  tartrates  was  long  ago  pointed  out  by 
Biot  and  others,  and  more  recently  by  Landolt  (Berichte,  1888, 
p.  191,  and  Fres.  Zeitschr.,  1889,  p.  233). 

While  these  experiments  do  not  by  any  means  explain  the 
matter,  tliey  show  that  what,  on  first  view,  might  be  considered 
as  something  apart,  is  in  reality  but  a  special  case  of  a  well 
known  phenomenon.  Gernez  has  succeeded  in  isolating  sev- 
eral complex  bodies  from  solutions  showing  a  greatly  increased 
specific  rotation,  made  by  mixing:  tartaric  acid  with  molybdates 
(Berichte,  1888,  Ref.  p.  251  and"773).  It  is  possible  that  boric 
acid  and  tartrates  form  in  solution  some  such  complex  com- 
pounds whose  rotation  is  greatly  in  excess  of  that  of  the  simple 
tartrate  alone. 

Considering  the  peculiar  behavior  of  the  antimony  com- 
pounds with  carbonates,  phosphates  and  acetates  and  of  the 
boro-tartratos  with  various  inactive  substances  it  is  plain  that 
we  have  what  may  prove  a  fruitful  method  for  the  study  of 
changes  in  chemical  equilibrium.  The  experiments  given 
above  indicate  the  direction  in  which  further  work  should  be 
])r()secuted  on  this  topic.  In  another  communication  I  expect 
to  ijjive  especial  attention  to  the  question  of  unstable  solutions, 
\\\\{{  also  to  that  suggested  by  the  experiments  of  my  first 
paper,  a  study  of  the  action  oi  varying  amounts  of  a  few  salts 
on  some  one  tartrate. 

(Miirn^ro,  .hmo  1,  1889. 
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Art.    XXXIX — On  the  Gustatory  Organs  of  the  American 
Hare^  Lejnis  Americanus  ;  by  Frederick  Tuckerman. 

General  description  of  the  tongtte. 

The  tongue  of  this  rodent  shows  two  well-marked  divisions, 
a  more  or  less  flattened  and  expanded  anterior  portion,  and  a 
raised  posterior  part.  The  posterior  division  is  the  longer  of 
the  two  by  about  one-fifth,  tne  total  length  of  the  organ  being 

The  anterior  division  is  13-5"'"  in  breadth,  5  to  8°^'"  in  thick- 
ness,  and  is  free  from  the  floor  of  the  mouth  for  15"*".  The 
upper  surface  and  lateral  borders  of  this  division  are  covered 
with  small,  closely  set,  cone-shaped  papillae,  the  apices  of 
which  are  directed  backward.  The  epithelium  covering  the 
papillae  is  dense  and  imbricated,  and  in  their  upper  half  either 
partly  or  wholly  comified.  They  measure  about  0*20°""  in 
height,  and  terminate  in  one  or  more  minute  spines.  There  is 
only  the  faintest  trace  of  a  mesial  furrow  on  the  papillate  sur- 
face, but  the  organ  is  impressed  transversely,  corresponding  to 
the  palatal  grooves.  The  apex  is  short,  broad  and  obtuse.  The 
under  surface  is  smooth,  and  marked  by  a  longitudinal  median 
ridge  extending  from  the  tip  of  the  tongue  to  the  fraenum. 
Papillae  of  the  fungiform  type  are  not  especially  numerous. 
They  are  rather  thinly  distributed  over  the  anterior  dorsal  sur- 
face, and  the  posterior  division  of  the  organ  appears  to  be 
nearly  devoid  of  them.  They  are  however  quite  thickly  set 
about  the  tip,  particularly  its  inferior  part,  and  they  are  also 
collected  into  a  single  line  on  each  side  of  tlie  tongue,  from 
the  apex  to  the  anterior  limits  of  the  foliate  organs. 

The  posterior  division,  which  rises  somewliat  abruptly  above 
the  level  of  the  preceding,  is  11-5"""  in  breadth  and  8  to  12"^°' 
in  thickness.     Anteriorly,  the  lateral  margins  of  this  division 
are  stained  a  nisty-brown  color.     In  some  specimens  this  pig- 
mentation of  the  epithelium  involves  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  division.     The  upper  surface  is  slightly 
convex,  and,  in  front  of  the  circum vallate  area,  is  covered  with 
closely-set  mechanical  papillae,  the  points  of  which  are  directed 
backward.     The   extreme  posterior    region    is  traversed  by  a 
few  inconspicuous  ridges,  in  the  furrows  between  which  may 
be  seen  (with  the  aid  of  a  lens)  the  minute  orifices  of  the  mu- 
cous ducts  which  open  on  the  free  surface  in  this  region.     The 
circumvallate  papillae  are  usually  two   in   number.     They   are 
placed  one  on  either  side  of  the  median   line,  SO"'""  apart,  auc 
10°*°*  from  the  base  of  the  organ.      Very  rarely  there  are  tlxre* 
papillae  of  this  type  present.     When   this  is  the  case,  they  a.x 
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arranged  in  a  triangle,  the  apex  of  the  triangle  being  directed 
backward  toward  the  epiglottis.  The  foliate  papillae  are  situ- 
ated obliquely  on  each  side  of  the  back  of  the  organ,  anterior  to 
the  glosso- palatine  arch,  their  anterior  extremity  being  directed 
downward  and  inward.  Each  papilla  is  about  5""  long  and 
2.7mm  broad.  As  seen  from  above,  they  are  small,  oval-shaped 
elevations,  and  are  marked  transversely  by  a  nnmber  of  ridges 
or  lamellae  with  intervening  furrows. 

Gustatory  Structures. 

The  circumvallate  papiUm. — The  general  surface  in  front 
of  these  papillae  is  covered,  as  already  mentioned,  with  small 
conical  papillae.  The  immediate  area  around  them,  however, 
is  nearly  free  from  papillary  elevations.  When  well  developed 
the  circumvallate  papillae  measure  0'60"'°*  in  diameter.  Their 
summits  are  circular  or  slightly  oval,  and  are  more  or  less 
marked  by  verrucose  elevations.  Occasionally  I  have  seen  a 
fungiform  papilla  superposed  upon  one  of  tnis  type.  Each 
papilla  is  encircled  by  a  narrow  and  rather  shallow  trench. 
Serous  glands  are  abundant  within  the  papillae,  and  beneath 
and  around  them.  Their  ducts,  which  are  numerous,  open  into 
the  trench  at  its  lower  part.  Mucous  glands  are  also  very 
plentiful  in  this  region  01  the  tongue,  and  their  ducts  have  a 
greater  diameter  than  those  of  the  serous  glands.  They  pass 
through  the  mucous  membrane  and  open,  somewhat  obliquely, 
on  the  free  lingual  surface.  In  a  horizontal  section,  two  and 
a  half  millimeters  square,  I  counted  eighty  ducts.  The  mu- 
cosa composing  the  body  of  the  circumvallate  papilla  is  cleft 
into  three  main  portions,  the  central  portion  or  lamella  being 
much  the  largest,  and  overtopping  the  other  two.  In  this 
particular  the  papilla  bears  a  structural  resemblance  to  the 
fold  of  the  lateral  organ,  in  which  the  mucosa  is  similarly  ar- 
ranged. The  depressions  between  the  lamellae  not  infrequently 
extend  to  the  base  of  the  papilla,  forming  a  deep  and  narrow 
furrow;  usually,  however,  they  are  partiallv  filled  with  epithe- 
lium. Covering  the  mucosa  is  a  thin  layer  (0*03™"  in  thickness) 
of  stratified  pavement  epithelium.  This  layer  is  thicker  above 
than  at  the  sides,  but  the  difference  is  only  slight. 

The  taste-bulbs  of  this  gustatory  area  occupy  a  somewhat 
exposed  position.  They  are  confined  to  the  upper  three  fifths 
of  the  papillary  wall  instead  of  filling  its  lower  and  conse- 
quently more  protected  portion,  as  is  the  case  in  other  Roden- 
tia  which  I  have  investigated.  They  are  also  present  in  the 
corresponding  region  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  trench.  The 
bulbs,  to  all  appearance,  are  in  contact  by  their  edges  and,  in 
the  ])apilla,  are  disposed  in  a  zone  of  four  to  six  tiers.  Those 
embedded  in  the  epithelium  at  the  upper  part  of   the  outer 
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11  of  the  trench  are  arranged  in  a  girdle  of  four  or  five  tiers. 
>m  horizontal  sections  I  estimated  the  average  number  of 
be  in  a  tier  of  the  papilla  at  sixty.  If  we  allow  for  five 
•8,  we  shall  have  three  hundred  bulbs  for  each  papilla.  The 
jrage  number  of  bulbs  present  in  a  tier  of  the  outer  wall  of 

trench  appears  to  be  about  seventv-five,  which,  allowing 

four  tiers,  would  give  three  hundred  bulbs  for  this  region, 
e  bulbs,  as  usual,  vary  in  size  and  shape.  The  mean  length 
)-05l"°»  and  the  mean  breadth  0-083"^™.  Most  of  the  bulbs 
re  a  fairly  well-developed  neck,  and  in  many  of  them  the 
ipheral  ends  of  the  sensory  cells  project  for  some  distance 
^ond  the  gustatory  pore.     The  peripheral  or  supporting  cells 

elongated,  slightly  flattened  structures,  with  an  oval  nu- 
us,  containing  several  nucleoli,  situated  usually  in  their 
rer  half.  The  outer  end  of  the  cells  is  more  or  less  pointed, 
ile  their  basal  pole  is  generally  slightly  rounded,  though  it 
y  be  notched  or  even  branched.*     The  sensory  or  taste-cells. 

fusiform,  highly  refractive  elements,  and  consist  of  an 
ptical-shaped  nucleated  enlargement,  usually  placed  near  the 
idJe  of  the  cell,  and  two  processes.  The  peripheral  process, 
»ader  than  the  central  and  quite  straight,  passes  to  tne  apex 
the  bulb,  where  it  f reauently  terminates  in  a  delicate  hairlike 
ejection.  In  other  cells  the  apex  of  the  peripheral  process  is 
ncated,  but  bears  no  cilium.  The  central  process,  more 
ader  than  the  peripheral,  and  occasionally  slightly  varicose, 
letimes  divides  below  the  nucleus  into  two  or  more  branches, 
;  more  commonly  it  ends  in  a  somewhat  pointed  extremity. 
The  circumvallate  papilla  is  well  supplied  with  nerves, 
dullated  and  non-meduUated  fibers  of  tne  fflosso-pharyngeus 
;er  the  papilla  at  its  base,  and  ramify  in  all  directions.  In 
t  mucosa  airectly  beneath  the  bulb  region,  the  finer  branches 
m  a  delicate  network.  In  chloride  of  gold  preparations  this 
^epithelial  network  is  beautifully  shown,  the  fibers  of  Remak 
1  small  ganglia,  which  are  scattered  through  the  membran- 
\  stroma,  being  stained  deep  violet  or  black.  A  portion  of 
!  terminal  fibrils  of  the  plexus  enter  the  bulbs  at  their  base, 
>bably  more  than  are  represented  by  the  sum  of  the  taste- 
Is,  while  others  pass  between  them  and  end  freely  in  the 
thelium  or  form  an  intra-epithelial  network. 
The  papiUcB  folidtm. — These  papillae  measure  5™™  in  length 
I  2'7'""  in  breadth.  Each  papilla  consists  of  thirteen  or 
rteen  folds,  most  of  which  bear  bulbs  on  their  lateral  area. 
e  folds  are  separated  by  narrow  furrows,  slightly  dilated  at 

Hermann  describea  three  kinds  of  supportinis^  cells  io  the  taste-bulb  of  the  rab- 
First,  the  outer  or  "  pillar  cells,"  w^hich  constitute  the  true  supportiag  ele- 
t  of  the  bulb.  Second,  the  inner  supporting  cells,  which  resemble  the  ''staff 
i"  of  Schwalbe  and  heretofore  supposed  to  be  sensory  in  function;  and,  third, 
sal  oeUs"  which  he  regard?)  as  compensating  cells  for  the  bulbs. 
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their  base,  and  having  an  average  depth  of  O'SO™".  The  fiir- 
rowe  are  often  partly  tilled  with  epitheiiuni.  The  mocoes  coni- 
poeing  tiie  body  of  each  fold  is  divided  into  three  quite  ejm- 
nietrical  Becondary  folds  or  lamellBP,  The  primary  or  central 
lamella  Ib  taller  and  slightly  broader  than  the  two  lateral,  and 
at  ita  upper  part  is  freijiientiy  forked.  The  two  secondary  or 
lateral  iainell»e  contain  the  taste-bulbe.  A  thin  stratum  of 
stratified  pavement  epitlieliiim  is  epread  over  the  laraellsc,  but 
ie  not  sufficient  to  completely  fill  the  depressions  tetween 
them.  Serone  glands  are  abundant  in  this  region,  and  their 
ducts,  which  are  very  numerous  and  occasionally  of  great 
length,  usually  open  at  the  bottom  of  the  furrows. 

The  taste-bulbs  of  this  gustatory  area  are  limited  to  the  side* 
of  tlie  folds  and.  in  the  main,  are  restricted  to  their  upper  half. 
They  traverse  the  epithelium  more  or  lese  obliquely,  and  are 
so  close  aa  to  be  in  actnal  contact.  They  are  disposed  four  to 
seven  tiers  deep,  the  uppermost  tier  being  on  a  level  with  the 
top  of  the  lateral  wall,  while  the  lowest  is  about  opposite  the 
middle  of  the  furrow.  Each  tier  contains  about  thirty  bulbs 
in  its  entire  length.  If  we  allow  for  five  tiers,  we  shall  have 
three  hundred  bulbs  for  each  fold  of  the  papilla.  The  bulbs 
have  a  clearly-defined  neok,  and,  when  well  developed,  are 
O-OSfi"™  in  length  and  O-OSS"""  in  breadth. 

The  arrangement  and  diatribntion  of  the  nerve-fibers  in  the 
folds  of  the  foliate  organ  is  very  similar  to  that  which  exists  in 
the  circumvallate  papilla.  According  to  Drasch,  who  made 
the  lateral  gustatory  organ  of  the  rabbit  and  European  hare  a 
special  study,  there  is  beneath  the  basal  membrane  of  the 
lateral  lamella  a  plexus  formed  of  medullated  nerve  fibers. 
From  this  plexus,  fibers,  corresponding  in  nnraber  to  the  sum 
of  the  sensory  cells,  go  directly  to  the  bulbs.  Other  fibers, 
more  numerous,  pass  between  the  bulbs  to  the  epitheiiuni 
situated  above  them.  Many  fibers,  however,  terminate  in  the 
membranous  stroma.  Below  the  bulb  region,  in  the  entire 
width  of  the  lamella,  is  a  connected  stratum  of  ganglion  cells 
which  contribute  to  the  multiplication  of  the  fibers. 

Other  regions  in  which  taste-bulbs  occur,  but  which  are  not. 
strictly  speaking,  exclusively  taste  areas,  are  the  fuiigifi)rrn 
papilla  and  parts  of  the  epiglottis.  In  tiie  fungiform  papiils 
of  L.  americanus  bulbs  are  but  sparingly  present,  and  oiily 
isolated  ones  were  found  in  the  epiglottis. 
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Art.  XL. — On  the  Output  of  the  Non-condensing  Steam 
Engine^  as  a  Function  of  Speed  and  Pressure;*  by 
Francis  E.  Nipher. 

In  the  discussion  which  follows,  the  engine  is  supposed  to  be 
running  at  a  fixed  cut-off,  and  without  change  in  the  throttle. 
The  pressure  changes  required  to  produce  a  change  of  speed 
are  supposed  to  be  effected  by  a  change  in  boiler  pressure. 
The  effect  of  the  throttle  or  the  governor  with  automatic  cut- 
off will  be  pointed  out  as  we  proceed. 

The  difference  between  the  two  belt-pulls,  or  the  load  on  the 
brake,  is  represented  by  w^  r  being  the  brake-arm,  or  radius  of 
the  drivinff-wheel.  If  the  belt-pulls  are  F'  and  F^\  then  F'  — 
F'  =  w.  It  is  supposed  also  that  the  mean  effective  pressure 
required  to  drive  the  engine  when  i^?  =  0  is  constant  for  all 
speeds.  In  an  engine  with  balanced  valves  and  where  the 
amount  of  lubrication  used  increases  with  the  speed,  this 
assumption  may  be  tolerated  for  a  general  treatment  of  the 
case,  although  the  peculiarities  of  engines  will  doubtless  cause 
them  to  depart  from  this  assumption  m  a  more  or  less  irregular 
way.  Engines  are  usually  built  for  definite  speeds,  and  often 
behave  poorly  when  run  at  widely  different  speeds  from  those 
for  which  they  were  designed. 

For  these  reasons,  some  portions  of  this  treatment  cannot  lay 
claim  to  very  great  precision.  It  will  serve  mainly  tD  present 
the  general  conditions  of  the  problem,  and  may  serve  as  a  basis 
for  investigating  the  peculiarities  of  individual  engines. 

Let  P^  =  mean  effective  pressure  when  «?  =  0, 

PI  =  boiler  preflsure  above  atmospheric  pressure  when  «?  =  0. 

P=  mean  effective  pressure  with  load  w, 

R  =  piston  radius. 

/  =  stroke,     n  =  revolutions  per  minute. 

Then,  during  one  stroke  of  the  engine  at  uniform  speed, 

nR\P^P^l=nno, 

rw 
or  P=P,  +  ^^ (1) 

.,,.,.        .  ,  .       ,      27rR*ln 

Multiplying  this  equation  by  -^^^ 

33000~     ^     33000  •••(-) 

The  indicated  horse-power  is  equal  to  the  brake  horse-power 
plus  the  power  required  to  drive  the  engine  alone. 

In  the  equation  leading  to  (1)  the  second  member  should 
strictly  contain  a  term  =f{F-\-F")  the  exact  form  of  which 

*  Read  before  the  St.  Louis  Academy  of  Science,  May  20th,  1889. 
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would  depend  upon  bow  the  belt  is  applied.     It  ie  so  email  tliat 
it  cannot  usaalty  be  measured  on  an  indicator  card,  and  ie  here 
omitted.     It  may  be  inserted,  however,  without  changing  tlie 
form  of  any  of  the  succeeding  equations. 
The  equation  tor  brake  horsepower  is 

.     .     .     .     (1) 


""^         '•"■  =  -55535-    ■■■■(') 

Taking  /hp,  as  a  function  of  n  and  P,  and  (5)  is  the  equation 
of  an  hyperbolic  paraboloid,  the  constant  for  which  is  entirely 
independent  of  the  condition  of  the  engine  or  the  steam  with 
which  it  is  supplied.  It  depends  solely  on  the  geometry  of  the 
engine  (the  unit  of  power  being  fixed).  It  involves  only  the 
volume  swept  through  by  tlie  piston-face  during  one  stroke. 
The  performance  of  all  engines  in  which  this  volume  is  the 
eame  would  always  be  represented  by  points  on  a  common  anr- 
faee.  These  points  may  be  made  to  move  about  in  any  arbi- 
trary manner  by  variations  in  boiler  pressure  and  load. 

If  the  boiler  pressure  is  held  constant,  then  n  becomes  some 
definite  function  of  ic,  and  tlie  point  representing  the  perform- 
ance of  any  engine  would  traverse  some  definite  line  upon  the 
surface. 

Equation  (4)  which  represents  brake  horse-power,  is  also  the 
equation  of  an  hyperbolic  pai'aboloid,  having  the  same  constant 
as  the  one  represented  by  (5).  The  two  surfaces  have  a  com- 
mon pressure  axis,  and  the  coordinate  planes  of  HP,  n  for  the 
two  surfaces  are  separated  by  the  distance  /*„.  On  each  of 
these  surfaces,  a  condition  of  constant  load,  w,  wonid  be  repre- 
sented by  some  definite  line,  and  (3)  which  is  the  ordinary 
formula  for  ^hp  is  a  projection  of  that  line  upon  the  coordi- 
nate plane  of  HP,  n. 

For  any  definite  values  of  n  and  P,  a  vertical  ordinate  drawn 
through  the  surfaces  of  Bkt  and  /hp  would  determine  simul- 
taneous values  of  brake  and  indicated  horsepower.  The  dis- 
tance between  the  surfaces  measured  on  this  ordinate  would 
represent  the  power  consumed  in  the  engine  itself.  Passing  a 
plane  through  these  surfaces  at  right-angles  to  the  speed  axis, 
the  intersections  with  the  two  surfaces  would  be  parallel  lines. 
The  distance  between  these  lines  measured  parallel  to  the  HP 
axis  is  constant,  and  represents  as  stated  the  power  consumed 
in  the  friction.  It  is  constant  for  all  loads,  as  experiment 
shows  it  to  be,  and  increases  uniformly  with  the  speed  at  con- 
stant pressure,  or  by  (4)  and  (5), 
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MJhp)\     __   /diBm)\     _  2nRHn 
\    dp   )n  ■"   \     dP    Jn"    33000 

/d(lHT)\      _  27rRHP 
\     dnT  )p  ""     3300U 

/d{Bup)\      __  27tRH(P-P^)  _  inrxjo 
\     dn     )P  "■  33000  "■  33000 

In  fig.  1,  oP'  and  oA"  are  the  axes  of  pressure,  HP,  AA"  is 
the  line  of  atmospheric  pressure,  and  VY  is  the  vacuum  line. 
The  lines  op''  ana  P^p'  are  rectilinear  elements  in  the  surfaces 
of  /HP  and  ^HP  at  constant  speed,  the  ordinates  Pv'^  and  Pp' 
representing  simultaneous  values.  If  the  mean  effective  pres- 
sure were  reduced  to  zero,  the  engine  being  driven  at  the  same 
speed  by  means  of  the  belt,  the  power  required  is  represented 
by  od.  Line  VB  represents  ^hp  as  function  of  boiler  pres- 
sures, OP  and  OP'  being  simultaneous  values  of  mean  effec- 
tive and  boiler  pressure,  measured  from  the  atmospheric  line. 
V  V  represents  the  belt-power  required  to  drive  tne  engine  if 
boiler  and  mean  effective  pressure  were  zero. 

Calling  A  =  the  atmospheric  pressure,  and  P'=  boiler  pres- 
sure measured  from  atmospheric  pressure,  we  have* 

h+P^  _  A-l-P 
A+P,~  h+P' 
or     • 

P'= -A+ ^(A+P'J      ...        (6) 

In  this  equation  the  value  of  P  is  known  from  (1).  P^  is  de- 
termined by  means  of  the  indicator.  It  remains  to  determine 
P\,  the  boiler  pressure  required  to  drive  the  engine  at  the 
fixed  speed  represented  in  fig.  1,  when  w  =  o. 

If  the  engine  were  driven  at  a  veiy  slow  speed,  the  cylinder 
pressure  would  be  identical  with  boiler  pressure  until  the  point 
of  cut-off  The  mean  effective  pressure  would  be  less,  and 
the  back  pressure  would  be  A.  Increasing  the  boiler  pressure, 
the  back  pressure  increases  by  a  quantity  which  is  proportional 
to  the  speed. 

Measuring  P\  from  the  atmospheric  line, 

P'^  =  cn+P,+E+bn         .         .  .        (7) 

where  en  is  the  mean  back  pressure,  P^  the  mean  effective 
pressure,  Es,  function  of  the  inverse  expansion  ratio,  and  hn 
is  a  term  applying  to  the  entry  port  which  is  entirely  analogous 
to  en.  The  constants  c  and  b  depend  upon  the  size  of  the 
ports,  i  also  depending  to  a  less  extent  upon  the  pipes  connect- 
ing the  steam-chest  and  boiler.      In  a  throttle  governor,  the 
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valne  of  b  ie  oliaoged  in  order  to  Change  mean  effective  pret- 
Bure.  In  a  governor  which  varies  the  eiit-ofE,  both  E  and  h  are 
changed  bj  the  actioTi  of  the  governor. 

The  action  of  any  governor  changea  the  inclination  of  the 
line  FjS,  in  fig.  1.     For  a  constant  boiler  pressure  Jf',  if  the 


cnt-off  comes  earlier,  or,  if  the  steam  is  throttled,  the  line  VB' 
becomes  less  steep,  and  the  points  p'  and  p"  sink  to  represent 
a  smaller  output.*  In  fig.  2,  the  action  of  the  governor 
changes  the  position  of  the  line  w  =  o,  and  in  fact  the  entire 
surface  of  hp  as  function  of  /-". 

Making  the  indicated  substitutions  in  (6) 


P=  -A4— 


A+P.+ 


^l 


h+P. 
Solving  this  equation  for  w, 

_mr     (li+P,)(,h+P) 

Multiplying  (9)  by  ^ 


(A+/>o+E+(6+c)») 


+  £+(4+c)»       C  +  '^.M 


r  which  controls  the  ?! 
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-^"^  -  ZZimV(h+P,  +  E+(h  +  c)n^''^^'^''\      •     •      ^^^' 

For  any  constant  boiler  pressure  there  will  be  some  definite 
speed  which  will  make  jShp  a  maximum.     The  condition  is 

dn    I 

Imposing  this  condition  we  have 

(h-hP'){h+Fo-h-E)=:  [A  +  Po4-.E4-(*+c)np        .        (11) 

Tlie  speed  must  be  such  that  the  boiler  pressure  required  to 
drive  the  unloaded  engine  at  that  speed,  is  a  mean  proportional 
between  the  constant  boiler  pressure  under  consideration,  and 
tlie  boiler  pressure  required  to  start  the  unloaded  en^ne,  [see 
(7),]  all  pressures  being  measured  from  vacuum.  The  load 
corresponding  to  this  maximum  is  of  course  found  by  impos- 
ing this  condition  in  (9)  by  the  elimination  of  n. 


P' 

j^^ 

Pig.  2. 

P'               ^^y^    constant. 

^y^                                P 

^^^^^ 

*^^                       -~"£.^.._ 

E 

Po 

' — ^ 

Po 

AtiuoHpberic  Line 

b 

Vacuum  Line 

200 


400 


600 
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Equation  (11)  gives  the  relation  between  n  and  P'  for  a 
maximum  output  at  any  boiler  pressure  P\  It  is  the  equation 
of  a  parabola,  which  crosses  the  pressure  axis  at  its  intersection 
with  the  line  of  zero  load  (7).     The  slope  of  this  parabola  is 


When  n  =  0  the  slope  is  therefore  twice  that  of  the  line  of 
zero  load. 

The  value  of  n  in  (11)  is 

h^-P^  +  E^    1 


n  =  — 


h-\-e 


h-\-c^ 


\ih  +  P,+  E){b  +  P) 


(13) 
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Hence  the  vertex  of  this  parabola  is  at  the  intersection  of  the 
line  of  zero  load  (7)  with  the  vacuum  line.     Its  position  is 

h  +  c 

This  value  of  n"  is  rather  large  and  therefore  the  part  of  the 
parabola  which  corresponds  to  a  possible  range  of  engine  speed 
will  be  very  nearly  a  straight  line.  The  axis  of  the  parabola  is 
of  course  parallel  to  the  pressure  axis.  It  will  be  observed  that 
all  lines  of  constant  load  represented  by  (8)  intersect  the  ver- 
tical line  (parallel  to  the  HP  axis)  which  contains  the  vertex  of 
the  parabola  of  maximum  effort.  In  (8)  the  condition  /*'  =  —  A 
at  once  gives  the  condition 

and  this  entirely  independent  of  vs. 

The  observations  made  regarding  the  parabola  of  maximum 
output  justifv  the  presentation  of  another  formula  which  was 
deduced  empirically  from  a  large  number  of  brake  determina 
tions.  The  discovery  of  that  formula  was  in  fact  the  occasion 
for  the  present  investigation. 

The  experiments  were  made  by  taking  constant  loads  on  a 
fixed  brake  arm  varying  the  speed  of  the  engine  from  200  to 
800  revolutions,  for  each  load,  by  means  of  a  throttle.  The 
pressure  of  the  supply  steam  was  measured  by  means  of  a  gauge 
between  the  throttle  and  the  steam-chest,  the  cut-oflE  remaining 
fixed. 

The  observations  for  constant  load  all  satisfied  equations  of 
the  form 

P—a-^rb'n        ....      (14) 

This  equation  is  identical  with  (8).  Computing  from  each 
equation  the  value  of  7i  for  a  given  pressure,  these  values  of  n 
were  plotted  with  their  respective  values  of  w^  and  gave  a  line 
which  could  not  be  distinguished  from  a  right  line.  Its  equa- 
tion was  of  the  form 

'vo=k—k'n  ....      (15) 

This  equation  corresponds  to  (9)  with  P'  constant,  which  is 
however  the  equation  of  an  equilateral  hyperbola,  the  asymp- 
totes of  which  are 

wz=.  CO     n  n  •=  —  — I — 2_1 — 

b-\-c 

RH 

n=  00     if  w  =  — .  —  (^4-PJ 

It  is  manifest  therefore  that  the  part  of  the  parabola  exam- 
ined would  differ  so  little  from  a  right  line  that  (15)  would 
satisfy  any  observations  made  upon  an  engine. 
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■^  Multiplying  (15)  through   by  -^^  we  have 

33000  33000  ^  ^^ 

This  is  the  eqiiation  of  a  parabola  and  corresponds  to  (10), 
which  is  likewise  a  parabola  when  P'  is  constant. 
-.     Differentiating  (16),   the  condition  of  maximum  output  is 
ftnind  to  be 

n'  =  i|        ....         (j^j 

—  or  the  speed  must  be  one-half  that  which  the  engine  should 
liATe  at  the  same  boiler  pressure  ii  w^o. 

The  condition  for  maximum,  according  to  this,  would  be 

7^=a„-h2ft>        .        .        .        .     (18) 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  is  a  right-line,  tangent  to  the  para- 
bola (11)  where  w=a     According  to  (11),  these  values  of  n 
■■  represented  by  (17)  would  be  somewhat  too  large. 

Solving  (16)  for  n  and  multiplying  by 

HP  =    _^  t^  -  __  t/,'      .  .  .       (19) 

2       The  condition  for  maximum  obtained  from  this  equation  is 

w'  =:ik  .         .         .         .         (20) 

■   where  w'  is  one-half  the  load  which  will  bring  the  engine  to 

^    rest  at  that  pressure. 

This  value  of  w  is  somewhat  too  small*  to  satisfy  (11),  although 
as  stated  the  error  is  probably  alway  too  small  to  have  any  im- 
portance. Substituting  these  two  values  of  n'  and  w'  m  (3) 
and  we  undoubtedly  have  a  very  close  approximation  to  the 
maximum  output  at  any  pressure  P\ 

BuF=i     ""        '    !L'    kr 
33000  k' 

k 
where  —  is  the  speed  at  that  pressure  when  w?  =  o  as  com- 
puted from  (7)  and  kr  =  the  turning  moment  which  for  that 
pressure  must  be  applied  to  the  -shaft  in  order  to  bring  the 
engine  to  rest.  This  can  be  computed  from  (9).  It  is  wr 
wlien  n  =:  o. 

In  a  similar  manner  we  may  represent  indicated  horse-power 
as  a  function  of  boiler  pressure.  Solving  (6)  for  P  and  substi- 
tuting, as  before, 


atpAer — Jv&nraondennng 

It  may  be  remarked  in  parsing  that,  for  a  constant  value  of  J*, 

tliifi  is  an  hyperbola  which  repreBeuts  the  relation  between 
mean  effective  pressure  and  speed,  with  varying  load.  The 
asymptotes  of  the  curve  are  the  vacuum  line  and  the  axis  of 
the  parabola  of  maximum  outpnt,  where 

The  onl}'  part  of  this  curve  which  hae  any  practical  signiticanee 
IB  that  included  between  the  pressure  axjs  and  the  line  where 
P=l\..  This  part  of  the  carve  is  marked  P  on  fig.  2.  P' 
beinj^  the  line  representing  the  correspondine  fixed  boiler  pres- 
eure.  During  the  operation  here  conEidered,  the  point  repre- 
senting the  performance  of  ihe  engine  would  travel  through  a 
definite  path  on  the  enrface  represented  by  (4).  The  hyperbola 
marked  /*  on  tig.  2  wonld  be  a  projection  of  that  path  on  the 
plane  /',  n,  while  the  parabola  (10)  with  /"  constant  wonld  be 
a  projection  of  that  path  on  the  plane  HP,  i\. 

The  engine  might  indeed  be  driven  by  a  belt  at  a  greater 
speed  than  that  given  it  by  the  steam  when  «'  =  o.  and  the 
mean  effective  pressure  wonld  continually  fall  as  represented 
by  tlie  hyperbola.  The  ]jart  of  the  curve  corresponding  lo 
negative  vahies  of  n  has  no  physical  significance.  The  engine 
when  brought  to  rest  with  any  Kxed  load  wi,  by  a  decrease  of 
boiler  pressure,  wonld  not  reverse  if  the  boiler  pressure  were 
still  more  rednced,  nntil  it  became  less  than  tlie  atmospheric 
pressure. 

Mnltiplving  (21)  by 

'   ■'     *^  ^     '    •'    33000 

/HP  =    ■  I  — A«-f- 


33000V  A-i-  y',  + A'(ft+c)V 

This  equation  corresponds  to  (10). 

The  condition  of  maximum  /hp  for  constant  P'  is 

This  like  (11)  is  the  equation  of  a  parabola.     The  value  of  «  is 

b  +  c       =^b  +  cV^ "A" ' 

The  slope  of  this  parabola  is 


which  when  ii  =  o  is 


(2S) 


Q„ 


b  +  c) 


h+p. 
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while  the  line  of  zero  load  has  the  equation 

h  +  P'=  j^  (^h-}-P,-\-B+(b+c)7i^     .      .      (27) 

as  is  readily  determined  from  (22). 

The  writer  has  examined  engines  in  which  the  friction  pres- 
sure increases  with  the  pressure  of  the  supply  steam  at  constant 
load.  The  value  of  I\  then  becomes  P^-^en^  and  the  surface 
of  brake  horse-power  as  a  function  of  mean  effective  pressure 
is  then  represented  by  equations  similar  to  that  which  in  this 
paper  represent  brake  horse-power  as  a  function  of  boiler  pres- 
sure. Tlie  discussion  then  becomes  more  complex,  although  it 
can  be  made  on  the  lines  here  laid  down.  It  is  better  to  avoid 
this  discussion  by  refraining  from  building  such  engines. 

The  experience  of  the  writer  with  condensing-engines  has 
been  very  limited,  but  it  would  appear  that  the  equations  here 
given  will  apply  also  to  them. 

The  f6ur  surfaces  here  discussed  may  all  be  constructed  by 
means  of  threads  to  represent  the  two  sets  of  rectilinear  ele- 
ments in  each.  These  are  constant  speed,  and  constant  load. 
Such  models  represent  the  working  conditions  of  an  engine  in 
a  most  interesting  way. 


Art.  XLI. — On  the  Ratio  of  the  Electromagnetic  to  the  Elec- 
trostatic Unit  of  Electricity ;  by  Henry  A.  Rowland, 
with  the  assistance  of  E.  H.  Hall  and  L.  B.  Fletcher. 

The  determination  described  below  was  made  in  the  labora- 
tory of  the  Johns  Hopkins' University  about  ten  years  ago, 
and  was  laid  aside  for  further  experiment  before  publication. 
The  time  never  arrived  to  complete  it,  and  I  now  seize  the 
opportunity  of  the  publication  of  a  determination  of  the  ratio 
by  Mr.  Rosa  in  which  the  same  standard  condenser  was  used, 
to  publish  it.  Mr.  Rosa  has  used  the  method  of  setting  the 
ratio  in  terms  of  a  resistance.  Ten  years  ago  the  absolute 
resistance  of  a  wire  was  a  very  uncertain  quantity  and,  there- 
fore, I  adopted  the  method  of  measuring  a  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity electrostatically  and  then,  by  passing  it  through  a 
galvanometer,  measuring  it  electromagnetically. 

The  method  consisted,  then,  in  charging  a  standard  condenser, 

whose  geometrical   form  was   accurately  known,  to   a  given 

potential  as  measured  by  a  very  accurate  absolute  electrometer, 

and  then  passing  it  through  a  galvanometer  whose  constant 

was  accurately  known,  and  measuring  the  swing  of  the  needle. 
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J)e»criptian  of  Iristruinettls. 

Ehctrometcr. — This  was  a  very  fine  tnstrumeDt  made  parlly 
according  to  my  deBien  by  EdclmitDii,  of  Mrniicb,  As  tiret 
mude,  it  nad  many  faults  whieli  were,  however,  corrected  bert 
It  is  oil  Tlioiiison'e  guard  nog  principle  with  the  inovabli- 
plate  attaclied  to  tlie  arm  of  a  balance  and  capable  of  accurate 
adjuBtment.  The  disc  is  lO'lScm.  diameter  m  an  opening  of 
1038 cm,  and  the  euard  plates  about  33-0 cm.  diameter.  All 
the  surfaces  arc  nickel  plated  and  ground  and  polished  to  opii 
Ciil  surfaces  aixl  capable  of  accurate  adjiiBtment  so  that  the  di^ 
tance  between  the  plates  can  be  very  accurately  determined. 
The  balance  is  sensitive  to  a  mg.  or  lees  and  the  exact  position 
of  the  beam  is  read  by  a  hair  moving  before  a  scale  and  oV 
served  by  a  lens  in  tlie  manner  of  Sir  Wm.  Thomson.  The 
instrument  has  been  tested  throughout  its  entire  range  b; 
varying  the  distances  and  weights  to  give  the  constant  poten- 
tial of  a  standard  aauge,  and  fonnd  to  give  relative  readings  to 
about  1  in  400  at^east.  It  is  constructed  throughout  in  the 
most  elaborate  and  careful  manner  and  the  working  partij  utf 
enclosed  iu  sheet  brass  to  prevent  exterior  action. 

As  the  balance  cannot  be  in  equilibrium  by  combiue(i 
weights  and  electrostatic  forces,  it  was  found  best  to  limit  it6 
swing  to  a  /juim.  on  each  side  of  its  normal  position,  Tlie 
mean  of  two  readings  of  the  distance,  one  to  make  the  hair 
jump  up  and  the  other  down,  constituted  one  reading  of  the 
instrument. 

The  adjustments  of  the  plates  parallel  to  each  other  and  of 
the  movable  plate  in  the  plane  of  tlie  guard  ring  could  be 
made  to  almost  j'q  mm. 

The  formula  for  the  difference  of  potential  of  the  two  plato 


V"= 


ind'wg 


where  d  is  the  distance  of  the  plates,  wg  the  absolute  force  ou 
the  movable  plate  and  A  its  corrected  area.  According  to 
Maxwell 

A=hn\  R'-fK''-(R"-R")-^  t 

where  K  and  R'  are  the  radii  of  the  disc  and  the  opening  fyr 
it  and  a="221(R'  — R).  The  last  correction  is  only  about  1  in 
500,  and  hence  we  have,  finally, 

1  -0002  I 

V=\1-21l\/iod\  1  +  — J      \ 

Standard  Cmidenser. — This  very  accurate  instrnment  was 
made  from  my  designs  by  Mr.  Grunow,  then  of  New  York, 
and  consisted  of  one  hollow  ball,  very  accurately  turned  and 
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lickel  plated,  in  which  two  balls  of  different  sizes  could  be 
lung  by  a  silk  cord.  The  balls  could  be  very  accurately  ad- 
usted  in  the  center  of  the  hollow  one.  Contact  was  made  by 
wo  wires  about  y^  inch  diameter,  one  of  which  was  pro- 
ruded  through  the  outer  ball  until  it  touched  the  inner  one ; 
iy  a  suitable  mechanism  it  was  then  withdrawn  and  the  second 
•ne  introduced  at  another  place  to  eflfect  the  discharge.  This 
ould  be  effected  five  times  every  second.  The  diameters  of 
he  balls  have  been  accurately  determined  by  weighing  in  water, 
nd  the  electrostatic  capacities  found  to  be 

50-069  and  29-556  c.g.s.  units. 

V  further  description  is  given  in  Mr.  Rosa's  paper. 

Gcdvanometet*  for  Electrical  Discharges. — This  was  very 
arefully  insulated  by  paper  and  then  put  in  hot  wax  in  a 
acuum  to  extract  the  moisture  and  fill  the  spaces  with  wax. 
t  had  two  coils,  each  of  about  70  layers  of  80  turns  each  of 
s^o.  36  silk  covered  copper  wire.  They  were  half  again  as 
irge  as  the  ordinary  coils  of  a  Thomson  galvanometer.  The 
wo  coils  were  fixed  on  the  two  sides  of  a  piece  of  vulcanite 
nd  the  needle  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  metal  box  to 
•rotect  it  from  the  electrostatic  action  of  the  coils.  A  metal 
one  was  attached  to  view  the  mirror  through.  The  insulation 
ras  perfect  with  the  quickest  discharge. 

The  constant  was  determined  by  comparison  with  the  gal- 
anometer  described  in  this  Journal,  vol.  xv,  p..  334.  The 
onstant  then  given  has  recently  been  slightly  altered.  The 
alues  of  its  constant  are 

By  measurement  of  its  coils 1832-24 

By  comparison  with  coils  of  electrodynamometer..      1833-67 
By  comparison  with  single  circle 1832-56 

riving  these  all  equal  weights,  we  have 

1832-82 

istead  of  1833-19  as  used  before. 

The  ratio  of  the  new  galvanometer  constant  to  this  old  one 
ras  found  by  two  comparisons  to  be 

10-4167 
10-4115 

Mean,      10-4141 
lence  we  have 

G=  19087.  ^ 

EUctrodynamometer. — This  was  almost  an  exact  copy  of  the 
Dstrument  described  in  Maxwell's  treatise  on  electricity  except 
n  a  smaller  scale.  It  was  made  very  accurately  of  brass  and 
?^as  able  to  give  very  good  results  when  carefully  used.  The 
fcrength  of  current  is  given  by  the  fcrmula 
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where  K  is  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  euspended   coil,  f  its 
time  of  vibration,  a  the  reading  of  tjie  head,  aud  C  a  constant 
depending  on  the  number  of  coils  and  their  form. 
Large  coils. 

Total  number  of  windings 240 

Depth  of  groove -84    cm. 

[  Width  of  groove -76    cm. 

I        Mean  radius  of  uoils 13-T4I  cm. 
Mean  distance  apart  of  coils 1.3-786  cm, 
Sugpendvd  coils. 
Total  number  of  wliidinga 126 
Depth  of  groove '41     cm. 
Width  of  groove -38    cm. 
Mean  radius 2'7«0  om. 
Mean  distance  apart 2707  cm. 
lesB  data  give,  by  Maxwell's  formulte, 
C  =  0-006457. 
In  order  to  be  sure  of  this  constant,  I  conetmcted  a  large 
tangent   galvanometer  with  a  circle   80™  diameter   and   tlie 
earth's  magnetism  was  determined  many  times  bv  passing  (be 
current  fr-mi  ihe  electrodynauiometer  tlirough  this  instrumt-iil 
and  also  by  means  of  the  ordinary  method  with  magpets.     In 
this  way  the  following  values  were  found. 

WaRiiclic  Elect  rital 

method.  method. 

Doc.  16lh,  18:9..- -19921  -19934 

Jan.  3rd,   "  19940  -1994,' 

Feb.  25th,    "      19887  -19948 

"     28th,     "      -19903  -19910 

March  1st,  "      -19912  -19928 

Mean 19912  .19933 

which   differ  only  about  1  in  1000  from  each  other.     Heuce   < 
we  have  for  C  : 

PVoni  calculation  from  uoils -006457 

Froul  tangent  galvanometer -006451 

Mean  .  _ O0H4S4  c.g.s.  unil^. 

The  suBpenoiou  was  bifilar  and  no  correction  was  found  necs- 
sary  for  tlie  torsion  of  the  wire  at  the  small  angles  need. 

The  method  adopted  for  determining  the  moment  of  ineriiii 
of  tlie  suspended  coil  was  thiit  of  passing  a  tube  through  M?- 
center  and  placing  weights  at  different  distances  along  it.  In 
this  way  was  found 
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K  =  826*6  c.g.s.  units. 

The  use  of  the  electrodynamometer  in  the  experiment  was  to 
determine  the  horizontal  intensity  of  the  earth's  magnetism  at 
any  instant  in  the  position  of  the  ballistic  galvanometer.  This 
method  was  necessary  on  account  of  the  rapid  changes  of  this 
quantity  in  an  ordinary  building*  and  also  because  a  damping 
magnet,  reducing  the  earth's  field  to  about  ^  its  normal  value, 
was  used.  For  this  purpose  the  ballistic  galvanometer  was  set 
up  inside  the  large  circle  of  80^  diameter  with  one  turn  of 
wire  and  simultaneous  readings  of  the  electrodynamometer  and 
needle  of  ballistic  galvanometer  were  made. 

Theory  of  ExpeHment 
We  have  for  the  potential 

For  the  magnetic  intensity  acting  on  the  needle 

For  the  condenser  charge 

rs        oHT     .     ^  ,,  ,  ,,,        ^^  VC 

Whence 

^,  ^  eGC  ip'+b')^   NWwd  tany  r    _  A  l 

but  '--f  =  \^['-\[i)'^\{^] 

and  28ini(»=l^[l-i(^)]  nearly. 

So  that  finally 

2mc^K/>       J^Vsina  <>  L  J 

A=  0  ;  -0011  ;  -0030 ;  '0056  ;  '0090  for  1,  2,  3,  4,  5  discharges  as 
investigated  below. 

-0002 

~d~ 

♦This  experiment  was  completed  before  the  new   physical  laboratory  was 
fiDJ^hed. 
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F=  -0OI.1  for  first  ball  of  oadenMr  and  -0008  for  other,  if  io- 

T  estimated  beluT. 
I  ^  correctiuD  for  toreioo  of  fibre  =  0  as  it  is  eJirainsted. 
e  =  constant  of  electrometer  =  17*221. 
G  =        "  "    ballistic  galTanometer  =  10087. 

p  :=  mlins  of  large  circle  ■=.  42'lll9  cm. 
n  =  number  of  coili  od  circle  =  1. 
c  ^  constant  of  etectrodyaamomeler  =  -0064S4. 
K=  momeDi  ol  inertia  of  coil  of  el«ctrod}-namoiiiet«r  =  8i6'6. 
h  =  distance  of  plane  of  large  circle  from  needle  =  I'2T. 
C^  capacity  of  condenser  =  50-069  or  29556. 
D^  distance  of  mirror  from  scale  =  170')!^  cm. 
V  =  weight  iu  pan  of  balance. 
(  =  lime  of  vibration  of  suspended  coil, 
T^      "     "  "        of  needle  of  l>alitilio  galvanometer. 

(i  =1  deflection  of  needle  on  scale  when  coostant  current  is  pn-so^. 
(Threading    of    bead    of    electrodynamo meter    wlien    (-••iiNlsnl 

current  Is  pa»se(l. 
8  =:  swing  caused  by  discharge  of  condenser. 
c?=  distance  of  plates  of  electrometer. 
N^  numljer  of  discharges  from  condenser. 
A  =  logarithmic  decrement  of  needle. 
A:=  correction  due  to  discharges  not  taking  pl.ace  in  ;in  iustani. 

The  principal  correction,  requiring  investigation  is  A.     Let 
the  poeition  and  velocity  of  the  needle  be  represented  bv 

X  =  a^  sin  bt  and  v  =  aj>  cos  bl,  where  6  ^  =. 

At  equal  perioda  of  time  t„  2t^,  3t^,  etc.,  let  new  impulses  be 
given  to  the  needle  so  that  the  velocity  is  increased  by  i\  at 
each  of  these  times.     The  equations  which  will  represent  the 
position  and  velocity  of  the  needle  at  any  time  are,  then, 
between  0  and  (,  k  =:  a„  sini(  v  =  a,6  cosbt 

t  and  2(,        ,i;  =  «'  8in6{(+(')      v  =  «'6cosA(<+(') 
"         2t,  and  3(,     x  =  a'  8ini((+(")     »  =  a"b  cosJ(t-f(  ') 
At  the  times  0,  t^,  2i,  etc.  we  must  have 

x  =  0  v,  =  aj> 

«,sinfi(,^rt'sinft((,  +  (')  v„  +  'r„6co-<  6(  —  t'*  cos  b{t,  +  t') 

a'  8in6(2(,-)-(')=a'  BinA(2',+(')       v,fi'b  cos  i(2(,+(') 

otc.  =a'fico3A(2«,  +  (') 

etc. 
Whence  we  have  the  following  series  of  equations  to  deter- 
mini!  It',  a",  etc.,  and  t',  t"  etc. 


n  6((,+(')=^ 
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^f''^'=a"^'-fu„'+2y„a'«K508^(2^^-^') ;  sin  b{1t,^t'')=^^;%ivih{2t,^t') 

Cv 

(r"b'=a''V^\v;  +  2v^a'bcosb{St^  +  t'y,  »\nb(St^  +  t"')=:^s\nb(St=t'") 

etc.  etc. 

When  t^  is  small  compared  with  the  time  of  vibration  of  the 
magnet,  we  have  very  nearly  f^—^t^;  f^=—t^,  ^'''="~f^/ 
etc. 

a"    =2a.'(l+co8iO=4o.'(l-i(60*) 
</■"    =9a.'(l-t(60') 
„'•"  =16a.'(l-J{*0*) 
«""*  =  >5a,'(l-2(6«)') 

a"""= 
Whence 

a"  ^SaJl^MKY) 

./'"  =5a„(l-   (^>0') 

Now  a„,  a',  a'',  a'"  and  a''"  are  the  values  of  8  with  1,  2,  3, 
4  and  5  discharges  and  a^,  2^0,  3a^,  ^a^  and  Sa,,  are  the  values 
provided  the  discharges  were  simultaneous. 

This  correction  is  quite  uncertain  as  the  time,  t^,  is  uncer- 
tain. 

In  assuming  that  the  impulses  were  equal  we  have  not  taken 
account  of  the  angle  at  which  the  needle  stands  at  the  second 
and  subsequent  discharges,  nor  the  magnetism  induced  in  the 
needle  under  the  same  circumstances.  One  would  diminish 
and  the  other  would  increase  the  effect.  I  satisfied  myself  by 
suitable  experiments  that  the  error  from  this  cause  might  be 
neglected. 

The  method  of  experiment  was  as  follows :  The  store  of 
electricity  was  contained  in  a  large  battery  of  Leyden  jars. 
This  was  attached  to  the  electrometer.  The  reading  of  the 
potential  was  taken,  the  handle  of  the  discharger  was  turned 
and  the  momentary  swing  observed  and  the  potential  again 
measured.  The  mean  of  the  potentials  observed,  with  a  slight 
correction,  was  taken  as  the  potential  during  the  time  of  dis- 
charge. This  correction  came  from  the  fact  that  the  first  read- 
ing was  taken  before  the  connection  with  the  condenser  was 
made.  The  first  reading  is  thus  too  high  by  the  ratio  of  the 
capacities  of  the  condenser  and  battery  and  the  mean  reading 
by  half  as  much.  Hence  we  must  multiply  c?  by  1  — F  where 
F=-0013  for  first  ball  of  condenser  and  -0008  for  other.  This 
will  be  the  same  for  1  or  5  discharges.  From  10  to  20  obser- 
vations of  this  sort  constituted  a  set,  and  the  mean  value  of   r, 

o 

which   was  calculated  for  each   observation   separately,   was 
taken  as  the  result  of  the  series. 
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Before  and  after  each  eeriee  the  times  of  vibration,  t  and  T, 
and  the  readings,  j9  and  a,  were  taken.  The  logarithmic  decre- 
ment was  oSeerved  ahiiost  daily. 

Results. 

The  table  on  the  opposite  page  gives  the  results  of  all  tbe 
observations. 

These  results  can  be  separated  according  to  the  Dumber  of 
discharges  as  follows: 


3l)0-.=ifi 

2B8-37 

285-73   . 

29Q-43 

296-60 

300-17 

29>i-GI 

21)tl-40 

297 -.'4 

296-87 

296-72 

29743 

298-75 

301-82 

297-38 

flfl7-84 

2(I7-7S 

29H-86 

29S-02 

296-87 

299 -BO 

aoo-in 

a96-76 

295-22 

296-31 

298-67 

299-OS 

aoo-80 

29fl'5A 

2il8'«0  298-48  207-26  297-15  296-69 

In   taking  the  mean,  I   have  ignored  the  difference  in  the 

weights  dne  to  the  nnmber  of  observations,  as  other  errors  are 

so  ninch  greater  than  those  due  to  estimating  the  swing  of  tlie 

needle  incorrectly. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  series  with  one  discharge  is  some- 
what greater  than  with  a  larger  number.  This  may  arise  from 
the  uncertainty  of  the  correction  for  the  greater  number  of  dis- 
charges, and  I  think  it  is  best  to  weight  them  inversely  as  thi> 
number.  As  the  fii-st  series  has,  also,  nearly  twice  the  number 
of  any  other,  I  have  weighted  them  as  follows : 

Wt,  wxiO"' 

S  298-80 

4  298-48 

3  297-26 

2  297-15 

1  296-09 


Mean  298-15 

Or    V  =  29815000000  cm,  per  second. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  weight  of  this  determination. 
It  is  slightly  smaller  than  the  velocity  of  light,  but  still  so  near 
to  it  that  the  difference  may  well  be  due  to  errors  of  experi- 
ment. Indeed  the  difference  amounts  to  a  little  more  than 
half  of  one  per  cent  It  is  seen  that  there  is  a  systematic  fall- 
ing off  in  the  value  of  the  ratio.  This  is  the  reason  of  my  de- 
laying the  publication  for  ten  years. 
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E,  B.  Rosa — DeUmninaikm  ofv,  ths  Satis  efihe 

Had  tbe  correction,  A,  for  the  nnuiber  of  diecbargee  been 
omitted,  this  difference  would  have  vanished  :  but  the  correc- 
tion aeema  perfectly  certain,  and  I  see  no  eawee  for  omitting 
it.  Indeed  I  have  failed  to  find  any  eufiieient  canse  for  this 
peculiarity  which  may,  after  all,  be  accidental. 

As  one  of  the  moat  accurate  determinations  by  the  direct 
method  and  made  with  very  elaborate  apparatns,  I  think,  how- 
ever, it  may  possess  some  interest  for  the  scientific  world. 


Aht.  XLII. — JJetemii nation,  of  v,  tJie  ratio  of  the  Electro- 
L  magnetic  t«the  Electrostatic  Unit;  by  Edward  B.  Rosa, 
M   Student  in  Physics  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

This  inveetigatiou  was  conducted  in  the  physical  lalwraturr 
of  Johns  nopkina  University  during  the  moutbB  of  March  to 
June,  ISSy,  tinder  the  direction  of  Associate  Professor  A.  L. 
Kimball.  The  writer  takes  great  pleasure  in  acknowledging 
hifl  obligation  to  Dr.  Kimball  for  valuable  advice  and  encour- 
agement throughout  the  progress  of  the  work. 


The  method  employed  is  essentiHlly  that  given  by  Maxwell, 
1  by  J,  J.  lliomson  in  his  determina- 
tion of  v,  ptiblishe<]  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1883.     The  follow- 
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.  substantially  his  description  of  the  method.  lu  ; 
Wheiitstono  liriilge' A  BCD  (fi^.  1),  the  circuit  V,V>  h  noi  ck.seii 
but  the  points  B  and  D  are  joined  to  two  poles  S  and  R  of  a 
commutator,  between  which  vibrates  the  armature  P,  which  if 
,  connected  with  the  inner  sliell  of  .\ 

spherical  condenser.  AVheu  V 
touches  S  the  condenser  will  ho 
charged,  and  there  will  be  a  mo- 
mentary current  through  the  vari- 
ous arms  of  the  bridge,  through 
'  the  galvanometer  from  D  to  C. 
When  P  touches  R  the  two  sur 
faces  of  the  condenser  are  con 
neeted  and  the  latter  discharges 
itself  through  DR.  If  now  the 
armature  be  made  to  vibrate  cou- 
tinuously  there  will  be  a  senee  of 
^  momentary  currents  through  the 
galvanometer,  and  by  adjusting  the  resistance  a  {c  and  d  being 
Targe,  fixed  resistances),  these  interrupted  currents  may  be 
exactly  counterbalanced  by  the  steady  current  from  C  to  D. 
and  the  resultant  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  is  zero. 
When  this  js  the  case  there  is  a  relation  between  the  capacity 
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of  the  condenser,  the  number  of  times  the  latter  is  charged  and 
discharged  per  second  and  the  resistances  in  the  various  arms 
of  the  bridge.  Maxwell  gives  an  approximate  value  of  this 
relation.  Tnorason's  more  complete  mvestigation  gives  the 
following  equation : 

""^i  ^-^cia  +  b  +  d)  \  \  ^^  d(a-\-c+g)    \ 

where  n  is  the  number  of  complete  oscillations  of  the  armature 
P  per  second ;  C  is  the  capacity  of  the  condenser  in  electro- 
magnetic measure ;  and  the  other  letters  are  the  resistances  of 
the  various  arms  of  the  bridge,  as  shown  in  the  figure.     In  the 

f ►resent   case   the   values   of  these   resistances  were  about   as 
oUows : 

a  =  40  to  1900  ohms.  d=  100,000  ohms. 

^  =    0  nearly.  g  =  6,000         " 

c  =  1,570,000  to  2,450,000  ohms. 

Owing  to  the  very  high  values  of  c  and  d  as  compared  with  a^ 
h  and  g  the  above  equation  may  be  replaced  by  the  approxi- 
mate one  C= ^  which  is  true  to  within  a  hundredth  of  one 

nca 

per  cent.  The  electrostatic  capacity,  Q\  is  determined  by  cal- 
culation from  the  geometrical  constants  of  the  condenser.     The 

C 
ratio  of  these  values  of  the  capacity  —  is  ^j",  the  square  root  of 

which,  V,  is  the  quantity  sought. 

Advantages  of  the  method. 

Thus  appears  at  once  an  important  advantage  of  the  method 
of  determming  the  ratio  of  the  units  from  the  values  of  a 
capacity,  namely,  that  v  is  the  square  root  of  the  ratio  of  the 
capacities,  and  any  error  in  the  latter  enters  into  ,v  by  only  half 
its  amount. 

There  are  several  important  advantages  of  this  method  of 
measuring  the  electromagnetic  capacity.  In  the  first  place,  a 
knowledge  of  the  exact  electromotive  force  and  resistance  of 
the  battery  is  not  required,  and  their  constancy  is  not  essen- 
tial. In  the  second  place,  since  it  is  a  null  method,  such 
uncertain  quantities  as  logarithmic  decrement,  torsion  of  the 
suspending  fibre  and  period  of  the  needle  are  not  required  ;  the 
galvanometer  can  readily  be  made  more  sensitive  than  a  bal- 
listic galvanometer ;  its  "  constant "  need  not  be  known  ;  and 
the  fi3d  of  force  may  be  variable  both  in  intensity  and  direc- 
tion without  prejudice  to  the  experiment.     On  the  other  hand, 
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the  (]tiantitie6  which  are  required  are  the  jwi-iod  of  tlie  vibrator 
and  the  valnes  of  three  reeigtancee.  quantities  which  are  capa- 
ble of  determination  to  a  very  high  degree  of  accnracj.  In 
the  present  case  the  vibrator  was  either  a  tuning  fork  or  else  it 
was  driven  by  a  tuning  fork,  and  by  the  arrangement  adopttsi 
the  uncertainty  in  its  period  was  reduced  to  an  extrenielv 
small  quantity.'  The  difficultiee  and  limits  of  the  method  will 
appear  under  tlie  head  of  SouroeiS  of  Error. 

hi»trvmtnts. 

1.  VoTideTmer. — This  was  made  from  designs  by  Prof.  Row 
land.  It  conBiste  of  a  hollow  sphere  whose  radius  is  12'7  cm. 
and  within  which  may  be  'I'li'g'  either  of  two  balls  of  101  and 
8"9  cm.  radius,  respectively.  The  condenser  has  a  capacity  of 
about  50  absolute  electrostatic  units  with  the  larger  ball  and  SO 
with  the  smiiller.  The  spherical  surfaces  are  accurately  ground. 
nickel  plated  and  polislied  to  a  mirror  surface.  T&e  ball  i» 
suspencfed  by  a  eilfe  cord  C,  fig.  3,  passing  through  a  hole. 
7  mm.  iu  diameter,  in  the  outer  shell,  and  attached  to  the  insu- 
lated end  of  a  pivoted  beam  and  count erjMised.  By  means  of 
a  rack  and  pinion  movement  and  vernier  the  ball  may  be  accu- 
rately set  in  any  desired  position.  Maxwell*  objects  to  this 
form  of  a  condenser  on  account  of  the  dJflBculty  of  workinj: 
the  surfaces  accurately  spherical,  making  them  truly  concentrir 
and  determining  with  sufficient  accuracy  their  dimensions. 
That  these  difficulties  have  in  the  present  case  been  entirelv 
surmounted  will,  I  think,  appear  from  the  discussion  under  the 
heads  of  Displacement  of  the  Ball  (p.  305),  and  Electrostatic 
Capacity  (p.  305). 

2.  Gal'KmotneUr.— This  was  one  of  Elliott  Bros.'  Thomson, 
high  resistance,  astatic  galvanometers,  made  very  sensitive. 

3.  Timing  forks. — ^Two  of  Kunig's  forks  were  used,  who^ 
frequencies  were  approximately  32  and  130  per  second.  The\ 
were  driven  by  three  or  four  Bunsen  cells,  the  same  current  in 
the  case  of  the  slower  fork  operating  the  vibrator  P  (fig.  li. 
Their  exact  periods  were  determined  by  Michelson's  method.+ 

4  Vihraiore.— The  oscillating  piece  P  in  the  case  of  the 
slower  fork  was  a  commutator,  such  as  that  used  by  Thomson.^ 
The  action  of  this  form  of  a  vibrator  was  regular  and  satisfac- 
tory in  the  case  of  the  slower  fork ;  but  with  the  higher  fork 
great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  obtaining  sufficient  uni 
formity,  and  hnally  it  was  abandoned  and  the  following  plan 
devised  as  a  substitute.  T,  T'  {figs.  2  and  3),  are  two  prongs 
of  the  tuning  fork,  driven  by  the  electromagnet  M ;  the  inter- 
rupter, attaciied   to  the  end  of  one  of  the  prongs,  not   Ijeiuf: 
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shown,     h,  V  (fig.  3),  are  two  fine  brass  wires,  uniting  at  n,  and 
tipped  with  platinum  at  Jp^jp\  where  they  are  bent  at  right 


2. 


T^^^^S^ 


angles  and  fastened  to  the  fork  with  an  insulating  cement. 
V,  V  are  two  small  blocks  of  vulcanite  attached  to  a  firm  sup- 
port A.  Below  the  platinum  points  are  two  cavities  in  the 
vulcanite  which  are  filled  with  mercury,  and  as  the  fork 
vibrates,  first  one  and  then  the  other  of  the  points  dips  into  the 
mercury.  Thus  the  mercury  cups,  which  are  joined  to  B  and 
D,  respectively  (fig.  1),  answer  to  the  posts  S  and  R,  while  the 
wires  ^,  V  unite  and  run  to  the  ball  of  the  condenser.     When 


3. 


the  prongs  separate  p'  dips  into  the  lower  cup  and  the  con- 
denser is  charged ;  wneri  they  approach  2>  dips  into  the  other 
cup  and  the  condenser  is  discharged.  The  points  must  be  at 
least  half  a  millimeter  above  the  surfaces  of  the  mercury  when 
the  fork  is  at  rest,  in  order  to  avoid  both  dipping  at  once  and 
short  circuiting  the  condenser.  With  an  amplitude  of  about 
three  millimeters  perfect  contact  is  made  at  each  vibration,  and 
the  regularity  of  action,  as  shown  by  the  steadiness  of  the  spot 
of  light  on  the  scale,  is  extremely  satisfactory.  The  deflection 
of  the  needle  when  the  steady  current  is  not  balanced  by  the 
intermittent  current  amounts  in  the  case  of  the  high  fork  to 
125  scale  divisions,  using  the  one-tenth  shunt ;  i.  e.,  without 
the  shunt  as  it  was  used  in  practice  to  1250  scale  divisions. 
With  the  fork's  best  action  the  resistances  were  adjusted  until 
closing  the  key  would  cause  a  deflection  of  less  than  half  a 
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scHle  divisiou,  corresponding  to  leee  than  s^'jiitli  part  of  Uie 
whole  enrrent.  To  obtain  a  regularity  of  action  which  pe^ 
mitted  snch  accurate  ubservations  required  a  very  delicate 
adjustment  of  the  dielance  between  the  surfaces  of  the  mercury 
and  the  points  above,  as  well  as  clean  surfaces  and  a  stead; 
current. 

5.  Battery. — About  forW  cells  of  a  storage  battery  with  a 
total  electromotive  force  or  about  eighty  volts  were  ased.  A 
higher  electroiuotive  force,  at  first  proiK>scd,  wae  thought  to 
he  unnecessary. 

6  Jiir9i«ta.fifes — The  resistance  a  was  taken  from  a  Imx  uf 
Elliott  Bros.,  whose  total  resistance  wns  about  12,000  ohms: 
the  resistance  d  was  a  100,000  box  from  the  same  firm.  Tlie 
first  of  these,  Irex  A,  was  carefully  calibruteit  by  comparing  the 
aevera)  coils  on  a  Fleming  bridge  with  three  standard  coils  of 
10.  100  and  1000  B.  A.  units  reepectii-ely.  The  first  was  a 
WardL-n  Muirhead  No.  25)2,  10  B.  A.  Units.  It*  value. 'deter- 
mined by  Olastebrook,  Oct.,  1887.  is  9-9941(1  at  16°-h  C.  The 
other  two  had  been  previously  carefully  compared  with  this. 
The  values  of  the  resistances  of  box  A  adopted  were  the  mean» 
of  three  different  and  closely  agreeing  determinations,  made  at 
different  ternperaturee.  The  several  coils  of  box  B  were  care- 
fully compared  with  the  known  resistances  of  A,  The  tem- 
perature-coefficients of  both  boxes  were  also  carefully  deter- 
mined. 

The  resistance  c  was  of  graphite.  Plate  glass  was  ground 
with  fine  emery  and  lines  ruled  upon  it.  Under  a  magnifying 
piiwer  of  several  hundred  diameters  the  layer  of  graphite"  ap- 
pears as  made  up  of  patches  which  run  togethei-  at  numerous 
points.  The  resistance  of  a  strip  of  graphite  of  given  length 
and  breadth  depends  upon  how  well  these  patches  are  joined 
together.     The  glass  and  graphite  are  given  a  heavy  coat  of 


shelliic  and  thoroughly  dried.  A  series  of  ten  such  resistance;* 
was  prejjared  and  mounted,  connection  being  made  at  the 
ends  by  tin  foil,  held  firmly  in  contact. with  the  graphite  bv 


rubber  packing,  wires  passing  out  from  the  tin  foil.  The  re- 
sistances were  placed  in  cylindrical  boxes  with  vulcanite  tops, 
in  which  were  set  binding  screwB,  joined  to  the  wire  terminals. 
Tlie  boxes  can  be  sun-ounded  by  water  or  other  material  to 
lessen  the  temperature  fiuctnations.  These  resistances  proved 
quite  constant  and  reliable.  Two  were  used  in  this  experiment, 
K,  and  R„  whose  resistances  were  approximately  1,570,000  and 
2,440,000  ohms.  During  the  six  weeks  preceding  May  9  their 
alteration,  aside  from  temperature  fluctuations,  was  inapprecia- 
ble. But  between  May  9  and  May  13,  when  not  in  use,  from 
some  as  yet  unknown  cause,  both  increased  about  one-half  of 
one  yier  cent,  and   up  to  June  8,  when  last  used,  remained 
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arly  constant  at  the  new  value.  Inasmuch  as  glass  and 
3llac  are  poor  conductors,  the  temperature  of  the  graphite 
distances  cannot  safely  be  assumed  to  be  the  same  as  that  of 
3  air  within  the  box,  unless  the  latter  has  been  kept  constant 
r  some  time.     In  order,  therefore,  to  avoid  all  uncertainty  as 

their  values  these  resistances  were  determined  anew  wnen- 
er  used,  and,  if  their  temperature  changed  materially,  both 
st  before  and  just  after  using.  They  were  compared  with  the 
distances  of  boxcQ  A  and  B,  two  arms  of  a  Wheatstone  bridge, 
th  a  ratio  of  99*89,  being  taken  from  A.  Here  is  a  specimen 
servation  and  calculation. 

r  Graphite  19°-8 
ay  22.   Bridge  reading  24,430.     Temperatures  \  A  =  20°'3 

(  B  =  20°-6 

o±  x'xc^  —  i  20000  from  B  =  20,012  at  20°  =  20,016  at  20°-6 

,459  X  99-89  =  2,443,200  ohms  at  19°-8  =  lemp.  at  which  used, 
lis  value  is  reliable  to  within  one  part  in  five  thousand. 

It  is  proper  to  add  that  if  these  graphite  resistances  are  put 
to  a  circuit  where  there  is  a  large  difference  of  potential  be- 
reen  their  terminals,  their  resistance  is  immediately  dimin- 
led  by  heating.  With  three  Bunsen  cells  used  in  measuring 
eir  resistance  no  heating  was  perceptible.  In  the  determina- 
3n  of  capacity  there  was  a  difference  of  potential  between  the 
rminals  always  less  than  two  volts  and  usually  less  than  one. 
^hen  the  temperatures  were  maintained  constant  the  resis- 
nce  after  use  was  always  precisely  the  same  as  before, 
'hile,  therefore,  the  use  of  high  graphite  resistance  is  some- 
hat  restricted  where  great  accuracy  is  desired,  they  still  may 
rve  a  very  useful  purpose  in  many  cases,  and  are  the  most 
•nvenient  and  reliable  of  any  high  resistance,  aside  from 
etal  wires,  that  I  know  anything  about.    . 

Arrangeme7it  of  the  apparatus. 

The  vibrators  were  fixed  as  near  as  possible  to  the  condenser 
reduce  the  capacity  of  the  charging  wires  to  a  minimum, 
iie  condenser,  galvanometer  and  other  parts  of  the  apparatus 
ere  insulated  with  great  care ;  and  yet  in  spite  of  all  precau- 
)n8  leakage  made  its  appearance  on  rainy  days,  and  a  slight 
ace  of  leakage  could  usually  be  detected.  Observations  were 
nsequently  confined  to  fair  weather.  The  apparatus  for  de- 
rmining  the  frequency  of  the  forks  was  kept  always  ready 
r  use. 

Sources  of  Error, 

1.  Hea-istances, — The  constant  errors  in  the  resistances  must 
Lve  been  very  small,  and  corrections  for  temperature  fluctua- 
Dus  were  made  with  great  care. 


2.  Tuning  forks. — Michelson'e  method  fumi&hee  a  very 
exact  determiuatioQ  uf  the  period  of  an  electric  Inning  fork, 
but  unfortunately  the  period  does  not  remain  conetunt.  This 
is  eBpeeially  the  case  with  the  higher  fork,  the  cliar^*ng  wires 
and  spring  contact  having  a  varying  effect  upon  the  rate  iu  dif- 
ferent adjnstments.  Hut  the  slower  fork  with  mercury  con* 
tact  was  not,  even  after  making  proper  temperatiire-eorrectioDe. 
perfectly  constant.  To  avoid  all  uncertainty  and  obviate  the 
necesaity  of  applying  a  temperature-correction  the  rates  of  the 
fork  were  determined  each  time  anew,  nsiially  before  and  after, 
or  in  the  midst  of  a  series  uf  observations  on  capacity.  As 
stated,  the  apparatus  for  the  purpose  was  always  ready  for  use, 
and  witliout  stopping  the  fork  or  changing  its  circuuistanees  in 
any  way  whatever,  by  simply  closing  the  clock  cireuit  and  the 
pnmary  circuit  of  the  indnction  coil.  I  could  in  tliree  to  five 
minutes  count  a  sufficient  number  uf  flashes  to  give  me  the 
jieriod  of  the  fork  true  to  within  less  than  one  part  in  ten 
thousand.  Occasionally  a  sliglit  change  in  the  sound  emitted 
by  the  fork,  dne  to  variation  in  contact  or  current,  suggested  a 
possible  change  in  the  period  ;  a  moment's  glance  in  the  micro- 
scope would  answer  the  question.  This  method  of  dealini; 
with  the  rates  of  the  forts  avoids  the  introduction  of  small 
constant  and  large  accidental  errors,  whicli  may  happen  when 
the  rates  are  determined  once  for  all 

3.  Ch'irffinij  wires. — The  vibrating  armature  P  (tig.  1),  tlie 
wires  i>,  //  (tig.  3)  ay  well  as  the  joining  wire  c  have  a  certain 
capacity  which  adds  itself  to  that  of  the  condenser  when  they 
are  connected,  but  which  may  be  determined  separately  by  dis- 
connecting the  charging  wire  at  jn.  Thus,  on  April  15,  with 
Rj  and  fast  fork,  the  resistance  a  was  1874'5  and  lbZ-0  respec- 
tively in  the  two  cases  mentioned,  which  gives  172l"5  ohms  as 
the  resistance  corresponding  to  the  condenser  alone.  This 
assumes  that  the  capacity  of  the  charging  wire  is  the  saoie 
when  joined  to  tlie  ball  as  when  separated.  The  capacity  of 
the  2"5  em.  of  fine  brass  wire  between  the  ball  and  tne  shell, 
(fig.  3)  is  nearly  one  per  cent  of  the  capacity  of  the  condenser, 
determined  experimentally.  It  would  seem  that  this  ea(>acity 
might  be  slightly  greater  when  the  wire  was  disconnected  from 
the  ball  and  at  a  different  potential ;  but  being  lifted  one  or 
two  millimeters  in  disconnecting  its  capacity  would  be  thereby 
reduced.  The  effects  of  these  two  modifying  circumstances 
were  separately  very  carefully  studied.  With  the  rapid  fork 
running  very  smoothly  a  change  of  half  an  ohm  could  be  easily 
detected  ;  this  would  be  equal  to  a  change  of  l-3500th  of  the 
capacity  of  the  condenser.  No  difference  could,  however,  be 
observed,  although  the  trial  was  several  times  repeated.  The 
two  effects  have  opposite  signs,  and  if  each  is  mappreciahle 
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inueh  more  would  their  sura  be  so.  I  therefore  conclude  that 
the  difference  of  the  observed  capacities  of  condenser  and 
charging  system  together  and  of  charging  system  alone  is  a 
true  measure  of  the  capacity  of  the  condenser. 

4.  Displacement  of  the  oalL — The  upper  half  of  the  spheri- 
cal shell  was  lifted  and  the  lower  half  adjusted  upon  its  sup- 
ports until  the  distance  of  the  ball  from  the  shell  was  the  same 
at  all  points  on  the  equatorial  circumference.  The  upper  half 
of  the  shell  was  then  replaced,  and  by  means  of  the  rack  and 
pinion  the  ball  was  first  lowered  and  then  raised  until  it 
touched  the  shell,  the  exact  moment  of  touching  being  indi- 
cated by  an  electrical  contact,  and  several  readings  taken  on 
the  vernier  in  each  position.  The  mean  of  the  readings  in  the 
two  positions  gave  the  central  position.  In  this  manner  the 
ball  was  adjusted  vertically  to  within  O'l  mm.  and  equatorially 
within  0'2  mm.  Thus  the  ball  is  centered  to  within  less  than 
one  per  cent  of  the  distance  between  the  ball  and  shell,  which 
is  25  mm.  Thomson  has  investigated  a  formula  for  the  capa- 
city of  eccentric  cylinders.  The  formula  shows  that  for  a  dis- 
placement of  one  per  cent  the  capacity  is  increased  ^^th  of 
one  per  cent.  Evidently  the  capacity  of  spherical  shells  is  less 
affected  by  slight  eccentricity  than  cylinders.  Therefore  we 
may  safely  conclude  that  no  error  is  due  to  eccentricity.  This 
conclusion  was  verified  experimentally,  a  displacement  of  four 
per  cent  causing  an  inappreciable  change. 

5.  Adjusting  resistances, — The  accidental  errors  occurring 
in  adjusting  the  resistances  <z  so  as  to  produce  zero  deflection 
will  be  eliminated  by  a  large  number  of  observations.  Their 
magnitude  depends  on  the  strength  of  the  current,  delicacy  of 
the  galvanometer,  regularity  of  the  vibrator,  etc.,  and  are  larger 
with  the  slow  fork  than  with  the  fast.  The  stronger  the  cur- 
rent and  more  sensitive  the  galvanometer  the  greater  the  de- 
flection due  to  a  certain  error  in  a,  but  on  the  other  hand  the 
greater  the  unsteadiness  of  the  spot,  so  there  is  a  practical  limit 
in  that  direction.  That  these  accidental  errors  are  small  is,  1 
think,  attested  by  the  uniformity  of  the  results  obtained. 

Electrostatic  capacity. 

The   electrostatic   capacity  of  the  condenser  was  calculated 

from  the  formula  C  = ,.  where  r,  ;•'  are  the  radii  of  the 

r—r 

shell  and  ball  respectively.  The  radii  are  determined  by  find- 
ing the  volume  of  water  which  fills  the  shell  and  which  is  dis- 
placed by  the  ball.  These  results  are  confirmed  by  direct 
measurement  upon  the  dividing  engine. 
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May  1.  Weight  in  air  2903*83  g.  Temperature  18°-9  ;  Bar.  76 
cm.  V  olume  of  ball  4339'  cc.  Correction  for  displaced  air 
is  consequently  +4*83  g.  .*.  Weight  of  ball  in  vacuo  ^  2908*66  g. 
A  second  determination  gave  2908*64  g.  I  therefore  take  for  the 
true  weight  in  vacuo  2908*65.  The  ball  being  lighter  than  water 
a  sinker  was  attached  and  the  following  weighings  made  : 

May  3.  W't  in  distilled  water,  ball  and  sinker,  210*62  g.  at  l^'^'Ob  C. 

'*       sinker  alone,  1636*59  "  at  IMOC. 


((  (( 


difference,  1424*97  " 

Correction  for  -—-  cc.  air  displaced  by  weights  '21 


(( 


1424*76  « 
Weight  of  ball  in  vacuo,  2908*66  " 

Loss  of  weight  in  water  at  17°*06  C.  =        4333*41  " 
a  «  4i  40.       <4  4338*68  "  = 

volume  in  cubic  centimeters.   Another  determination  gave  433887. 
J  take  as  a  mean  4338*8,   which  makes   the  mean   radius  r^^ 
10*1 180  cm.     An  error  of  0*1  in  the  number  4338*8  would  cause  an 
error  of  less  than  a  thousandth  of  a  millimeter  in  r^', 

BaU  B. 

May  1.  Weight  in  air,  2321*40  g. 

Correction  for  displaced  air,  3*20  "  =  2324*60  g.  in  vacuo. 

May  3.  W't  in  distilled  water,  ball  and  sinker,  208.96  g.  at  16°*45  C. 

''      sinker  alone,     807*86  g.   "  16°*7u  C. 


U  (( 


difference,  598*90  " 

Correction  for  air  displaced  by  weights  -09  " 

598*81  " 
Weight  of  ball  in  vacuo,  2324*60  " 

Loss^of  weight  in  water  at  16°*45  C.  =        2923*41  " 
«  u  u  40.         c(  2926*65  "  = 

volume  in  cubic  centimeters;  thin  gives  r^'  =  8*8735.     A  secou^l 
determination  gave  a  closely  agreeing  result. 

In  these  weighings  the  bodies  were  lifted  completely  out  of 
water,  replaced  and  air  bubbles  carefully  removed  at  least  tliree 
times  ill  each  weighing.  The  mean  of  the  several  values* 
which  differed  in  the  centigrams,  was  each  time  taken.  The^e 
differences  were  usually  due  to  slight  changes  in  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water,  the  balances  being  far  more  sensitive  than 
the  tliermometer.  As,  however,  the  temperature  was  read  to 
j^th  of   a   degree   several    times  during  a  weighing  and  the 
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mean  taken,  it  is  thought  the  temperature  is  true  to  within  0°'l 
and  this  corresponds  in  the  case  of  the  larger  ball  to  about  '07  g. 
I  think  the  values  of  the  radii  given  above  are  true  to  withm 
two  or  three  thousandths  of  a  millimeter. 

SheU. 

The  weighings  of  water  contained  by  the  shell  were  made  by 
replacement.  The  shell  was  sealed  about  the  junction  of  ite 
two  halves  with  white  paint,  filled  with  distilled  water  and 
allowed  to  stand  to  absorb  any  air  bubbles  which  might  have 
escaped  the  brushing  with  a  wire  which  was  given  tne  inner 
surface  after  filling.  The  condenser  was  placed  on  the  plat- 
form of  the  scales,  approximately  counterpoised  and  then  ac- 
curately balanced  by  adding  weights  to  the  platform ;  about 
100  cc.  of  water  was  then  withdrawn,  temperature  taken,  shell 
refilled,  (the  space  around  the  opening  being  thoroughly  raked 
with  a  wire  to  prevent  error  from  small  air  bubbles  which 
tended  to  lodge  there),  and  weights  again  added  to  balance. 
The  following  weighings  were  thus  made : 

ISO-Tg.      130-5  131-2  131-3 

132-0  132-0         131-7         131-4  Mean=131-4g. 

131-6         131-4  Mean  temp.  18°-4 

The  condenser  being  emptied  and  carefully  dried  required 
the  following  weights  to  balance  the  counterpoise. 

8650-3,  8650-8,         8650-9,         8650-9;     mean  8650-7 

8650-7— 131-4=8619-3  =  W't  of  water  at  18°-4  in  air. 

8531-8=  "  "      4''-0    " 

Correction  for  displaced  air         9*1 

8540-9  g.  =         "  "        "  in  vacuo 

=  volume  of  the  shell  in  cubic  centimeters.  This  makes  the 
radius  r  =  12-6805  cm.  It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  number  8540*9  is  true  to  within  less  than  a  gram.  This 
would  make  the  error  in  r  less  than  -0005  cm. 

These  values  of  the  radii  are  confirmed  by  the  following 
direct  measurements  made  on  a  dividing  engine,  using  calipers 
and  a  standard  meter  bar  by  Bartels  and  Diederichs,  Gottin- 
gen,  whose  length  is  accurately  known.  Three  mutually  per- 
pendicular diameters  of  the  shell  were  found  to  be  25-357, 
25-360,  25-358 cm.  Mean  =  25-358,  ffiving  r  =  12*679,  a  very 
3lo6e  agreement  in  view  of  the  difficultv  of  setting  the  calipers. 
More  accurate  measurements  on  the  balls  were  obtained. 

BaU  A.     Following  are  twelve  diameters. 
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20-2399 

20-2372 

20-2170 

2n-2358 

20-2380 

20-2348 

20'2360 

202383 

20-2250 

20-2260 

20-2315 

20-2401 

Mean  =  20-2828 +con-ection  for  the  bar,  ■0038=20-2368  .-. /»= 
101183  cm. 

Ball  E.     Following  are  six  diainett-rs, 

i7-V46a  n-V'lOS  17.7420 

17-7465  1T7452  177407 

MeBH  =  17-7438  +  Corre«tion  for  tlie  liav, -0034=  I  7-7473  .-.  r'.s 
8-8730, 

It  IB  perhaps  aomewliat  accidental  that  thcBe  valuee  coincide 
so  closely  with  the  values  of  tLe  radii  found  by  the  first  method. 
Their  imuortance  is  not  insisted  npon  further  thau  as  furnieli- 
ing  sutisiactory  con  fir  mat  ion  of  trie  results  of  the  other  an<i 
more  aocurate  method- 
It  will  be  seen  that  in  ball  A  no  diameter  differs  from  the 
mean  bj  as  much  as  a  tenth  of  a  millimeter,  and  in  B  the  varia 
tioD  is  still  emaller.  This  deviation  from  perfect  spliericitT 
has  no  appreciable  effect  npon  the  value  of  tne  capacity  calcu- 
lated from  the  ordinary  formula.     We  now  hare; 

^,     ia-a80sxio-iiBo    ,„    „ 
''■=ia-.»«i-i.-ii80='''-'""- 

_12-fiS05x9-S7a.'i 


"     12-6805 -8-8736 

The  radius  of  the  liole  in  the  shell  through  which  the  su^ 
pending  cord  parses  is  0-35  cm,  and  its  area  ^ jVif*^!!  P*""'  "^f 
the  ai-ea  of  the  shell.  The  capacity  is  diminished  in  a  less  ratio 
than  the  area ;  therefore  the  capacity  is  diminished  prob;ihK 
not  more  than  a  hundredth  of  one  per  cent,  a  quantity  whollv 
negligible. 

Elerlromagnetic  capacity. 

A  series  of  observations  on  the  electromagnetic  capacity  Ijv 
the  method  described  was  made,  extending  from  March  2S  t^> 
June  S,  under  a  variety  of  circumstances  as  to  weather  and  es- 
tema!  surroundings.  The  two  graphite  resistances,  the  two 
tuning  forks,  and  different  resistances  from  box  A  wert' 
variously  combined,  and  at  temperatures  ranging  from  IT'" 
to  25°  C.  The  shell  and  ball  were  occasionally  re-ad justeil, 
and  between  April  !*>  and  May  -t  the  condenser  was  taken 
apart  and  its  electrostatic  capacity  determined.  Further,  in 
order  to  measure  the  graphite  resistances  the  apparatus,  as 
elio«ii  in  iig.  1,  was  each  time  disconnected  and  put  together 
again.  All  these  variations  must  have  had  the  effect  of  eliiiii 
nating  to  a  large  degree  constant  errors,  while  of  course  tlie 
single  observations  do  not  agree  as  well  among  themselves  a 
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they  otherwise  would     Following  is  the  last  observation  made, 
given  as  a  specimen  : 

Resistances  a  :  1930-0  —  194-9  =  1736-0  Temperature: 

1932-0  —  195-5       1736-5  A  =  22''-3 

1932-0  —  197-0       1735-0  B       23°-0 

1932-5  —  196-5       1736*0  Graphite       23°-0 

The  wire  was  first  in  contact  at  m  (fig.  3),  and  the  resistance 
a  corresponding  to  joint  capacity  of  condenser  and  charging 
system  was  1930-0  ohms.  The  wire  e  (which  slides  with  some 
friction  in  the  small  glass  tube  G,  the  latter  being  fastened  at  S 
to  the  ebonite  R)  was  now  lifted  very  slightly,  and  194  0  ohms 
found  to  give  no  deflection  on  closing  the  key  in  the  galvanom- 
eter circuit.  The  wire  was  then  again  lowered  to  contact  and 
the  subsequent  observations  made  in  a  similar  manner.  Any 
leakage  increases  the  numbers  alike  in  the  first  two  columns, 
and  ii  constant  does  not  affect  the  differences,  which  give  the 
capacity  of  the  condenser.  But  tlie  leakages  are  not  constant, 
so  that  small  differences  are  thereby  introduced ;  this  accounts 
in  part  for  the  differences  above,  though  of  course  small  differ- 
ences are  inevitable  if  there  be  no  leakage.  As  illustrating 
how  a  large  leak  if  constant  eliminates  itself  the  following  item 
from  my  notes  of  June  6  is  of  interest.  The  wooden  base  of 
the  condenser  was  thoroughly  wet  with  a  cloth,  and  the  leakage 
thereby  introduced  changed  the  readings  from  1924^186  to 
1933-195,  the  difference,  1738,  remaining  unaltered. 

The  mean  of  the  above  differences  is  1735-9 
Correction :  excess  at  20®  C.=6-4;  temp,  corn  1-3  ;=        67 

.-.a  =1742-6 
Box  B  =  100,  120  at  23°-0  =  d 
R^  (calculated  as  already  explained)  2,436,800  =  c 
Frequency  of  the  fork  130-076  ^  n 
1  B.  A.  unit  =  -98664  ohm. 


ncd       -98664X10%              ^ 
in  absolute  electromagnetic  units. 

utA^   \jf»Yj€»\jK\>j    yjt    vt.t\j   \j\r»^\. 

log  c  =  2,436,800 
"    d          100,120 
"    n          130-075 
"        -98664X10* 

=  6-386642 
5-000521 
2-114194 
8-994159 

«    a=  1742-6 

22-495616 
3-241198 

"  C 

«  C'a=  50-069 

20-745682  w. 
1-699568 

«   V*                            20-953886 
"    V                             10-476943 
.'.    V                       2-9988X10"  cm.  per  sec. 
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Table  of  Results. 

[Thp  numbers  in  the  columns  headed  v  when  multiplied  by  10*®  give  the  valu* 
of  V  in  centimeters  per  second.] 


1 

Weighted 

1 

• 

Weighte 

Group. 

Date. 

No. 
1 

slow  fork 

'S 
2 

mean  of 
group. 

1 

!fast  fork. 

mean  of 
group. 

March  28. 

3  0040 

1 

April      2. 

2  , 
3 

3-0031 
2-9993 

3 
3 

1 

4, 

4 
6 

2-9980 
3-0009 

3 
3 

1 

5. 

6 

7 

3-0010 
3-0036 

2 
2 

1 

Group  I. 

10. 

8 

3-0012     ' 

2-9994 

4 

12. 

9 

(24) 

'    2-9990 

2 

13. 

10 
11 
12 

1 

2-9975 
2  9953 
2-9977 

2 

2 
3 

2-9987 

15. 

13 
14 

2-9993 
30031 

3 
3 

(25) 

16. 

15 
16 
17 

2-9998 
2-9986 
2-9996 

4 
4 
4 

May  4. 

18 
19 

3-0048 
3-0041 

3 

4 

6. 

20 
21 
22 
23 

3006:i 
30063 
3-0029 
3-0024 

4 
•2 
4 
4 

3-0029 
(33) 

Group  II. 

7. 
8. 

9. 

24 

25 

26 

27   ' 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

3-0058 
3-0007 
30039 
3-0069 
3-0033 
30073 

3 
3 
2 
2 
3 
3 

3-0045 
(16) 

1 

30006 
3-0011 
3-0009 

4 
4 
4 

13. 

33 
34 

3  0012 
30105 

3 

I 

1 

1 

Group  III. 

14. 

35 

36 

30090 
30059 

3 
3 

30043 

15. 

37 
38 

30021 
3-0036 

2 
2 

(16) 

39 

2-9990 

2 

21. 

40 

1 

:    2-9947 

1 

22. 

41 
42 
43 

;    2-9996 

4 

1 

1 

2-9950 
2-9966 

2 
2 

23. 

44 

3-0025 

4 

30017 

Group  IV. 

June  6. 
8. 

45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 

30022 
3-0028 

4 
3 

(15) 

2-9988 
2-9978 
2-9980 
2-9980 
2-9988 

4 
4 
4 

4 
4 

2-9977 
(26) 
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The  results  exhibited  in  the  preceding  table  have  been 
ivided  into  four  groups.  The  first  group  consists  of  seven- 
een  values  found  before  the  condenser  was  taken  apart  to 
aeasure  its  electrostatic  capacity.  During  this  time  the  upper 
alf  of  the  shell  was  lifted  and  the  ball  adjusted  two  or  tnree 
imes.  The  values  found  by  the  fast  fork  are  more  uniform 
ban  the  others  and  average  somewhat  lower.  The  second 
roup  extends  from  May  4  to  9,  inclusive,  when  the  condenser 
lad  been  set  up  again.  There  were  two  small  glass  tubes 
bout  5  mm  in  diameter  and  drawn  out  to  about  2  mm,  where 
hey  projected  (between  1  cm  and  2  cm)  through  the  shell  into 
he  space  within.  They  had  once  been  used  to  pass  charging 
rires  through.  The  wires  had  been  withdrawn,  and  it  was 
upposed  that  the  glass  tubes  had  no  appreciable  effect.  The 
loles  were  together  only  j^nnr^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^®*  ^^  *^®  shell,  and 
he  tendency  of  the  glass  to  slightly  increase  the  capacity 
rould  tend  to  counterbalance  the  decreasing  effect  of  the  noles. 
Vhen  the  condenser  was  set  up  the  second  time  the  tubes 
rere  intentionally  left  out,  and  the  values  of  group  II  were 
loticed  to  be  larger  than  those  of  group  I.  No  cause  could  be 
liscovered  for  this  increase  (which  indicates  a  less  electromag- 
letic  capacity),  but  the  tubes  were  replaced  and  group  III 
aken.  The  mean  of  this  group  is  as  large  as  that  of  the  pre- 
eding  group.  The  tubes  were  now  again  withdrawn  and  the 
loles  covered  with  gold  foil,  making  tne  inner  surface  of  the 
hell  continuous.  Group  IV  gave  values  averaging  almost 
xactly  the  same  as  group  I.  The  circumstances  were  alike  in 
•tlier  respects  so  far  as  is  known ;  the  usual  variations  in  the 
onditions  of  the  observations,  as  already  explained,  occurring 
Q  all  the  groups.  I  do  not  think  the  presence  or  absence  of 
he  tubes  could  affect  the  capacity  appreciably ;  they  were 
Itogether  too  small,  probably  not  filling  over  a  thirty-thou- 
anuth  of  the  space  between  the  ball  and  shell.  But  that  there 
ras  a  difference  in  the  actual  capacity  of  the  condenser  when 
.Toiips  I  and  IV  were  taken  from  its  value  when  [I  and  III 
rere  obtained  seems  almost  certain.  As  yet  I  have  not  become 
atistied  as  to  the  cause  of  this  difference,  but  it  seems  probable 
hat  in  putting  the  condenser  together  some  obstruction  lodged 
►etween  the  two  halves  of  the  shell  and  prevented  them  from 
oming  completely  together.  Had  they  been  separated  a  few 
lundredths  of  a  millimeter  only,  the  difference  in  question 
rould  be  fully  accounted  for.  The  surfaces  of  contact  are 
ery  accurately  ground  and  polished,  and  loosening  the  screws 
Iocs  not  cause  them  to  separate,  as  proved  by  the  capacity 
emaining  constant  That  the  low  fork  should  give  higher 
alues  for  v  than  the  high  one  (which  means  a  lower  value  for 
he  capacity),  is  rather  unexpected  and  not  fully  understood. 
Che  low  fork  gave  only  a  quarter  the  current  given  by  the 
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high  one,  and  was  less  steady  in  its  action  in  proportion  to  the 
current;  consequently  the  single  observations  were  less  reli- 
able, but  this  alone  does  not  account  for  the  nearly  uniform 
diflFerence. 

In  view  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  cause  of  the  variatiuus 
it  is  diflScult  to  determine  how  best  to  combine  the  results. 
The  weight  of  each  single  value  of  v  in  the  table  is  determined 
by  considering  the  number  of  observations  from  which  it  is 
calculated,  the  uniformity  of  the  separate  observations,  the 
steadiness  of  the  spot,  etc.  If  we  give  to  groups  II  and  III 
one-half  the  weight  of  I  and  IV  in  proportion  to  the  sum  of 
the  weights  of  the  separate  values  we  have  as  the  mean  for  the 
fast  fork  2*9994,  and  for  the  slow  fork  3-0023.  Giving  now 
double  weight  to  the  results  of  the  fast  fork  on  account  of 
their  greater  accuracy  and  uniformity,  we  have  as  a  mean  of  all 
v-S'OOOJ^XlO^^ cm,  2^er  sec. 

.  Again,  if  it  be  found  that  the  cause  suggested  is  the  true 
cause  of  the  excess  of  groups  II  and  III  then  those  groups 
should  be  thrown  out  and  we  should  have  2-9982  and  3-0014  as 
the  means,  which  combined  as  before  would  give  for  the  mean 
of  all  v=2'9993Kl0^^cm.  per  sec.  These  values  are  based 
upon  the  value  '98664  for  tne  British  Association  Unit. 

It  is  proposed  to  resume  this  investigation  next  winter,  when 
more  perfect  insulation  can  be  obtained,  and  several  improve- 
ments in  the  details  of  the  apparatus  will  be  made.  .The 
smaller  ball  of  the  condenser  will  then  be  used  also,  and  the 
cause  of  the  difference  in  the  values  gi^en  by  the  two  forks 
will  be  studied.  Although  we  cannot  yet  say  whether  r  is 
greater  or  less  than  300,000,000  meters  per  second,  it  seems 
certain  that  it  is  ^vithin  a  tenth  per  cent  of  this  number,  and  it 
is  hoped  in  the  continuation  oi  this  investigation  to  narrow 
considerably  further  the  range  of  uncertainty. 

For  convenience  of  reference  the  following  values  of  v  and 
of  the  velocity  of  light  as  found  by  different  observers  are 
added,  the  values  of  v  being  corrected  to  the  value  '98664  for 
the  B.  A.  Unit: 


Velocity  of  light. 

1879.  Michelson 2-J»991  x  lO"* 

1 882.  MichelsoQ 2-9985 

1882.  Newcorab 2-9986 

and 2-9981 

1874.  Cornu 2-9850      " 

1878.  Cornu 3-0040      " 

1880-81.  FoungAForbea.  3-0138 


V,  ratio  of  the  units. 

»  1856.  Weber  &Kohlrausch  3107  x  10'« 
« 1869.  W.  Thomson  &  King  2-808      •' 

8  1868.  Maxwell ..   2842       •' 

n872.  M'Kichau 2896      " 

M879   Ayrton&Perry 2960  ," 

•1880.  Shida 2*955       *' 

'1883.  J.  J.  Thomson 2  963      " 

8 1884.  Klemencic    3-019      " 

•1888.  Himstedt 3-009      " 

1889.  W.  Thomson 3  004       " 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  June  15,  1889. 

'  Weber  &  Kohlrausch,    Eleetrodyn.    Maasbestim.,    Abh.    der  Konigl.    Sachs. 
Gesellschaft  der  Wissensch.,  vol.  v,  p.  219,  1856. 
'  Kinj?,  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Electrical  Standards,  1869. 
maxwell,  Phil.  Trans.,  1868,  p.  643.      <Dugald  M'Kichan,  Phil.  Trans.,  1879. 
^  .Ayrton  &  Perry,  Jour.  Soc.  Te\.  \S.xigvii^T^,  \^1^,  ^.  126. 

*Shida.  Phil.  Mag.,  V,  x,  p.  43\.        U.  3,^\iom%ow,YV3SL.'^tt«ii%.,\^^"^>^.  107, 
*KJemencic,  Wien.  Ber.  IxxxiW,  8b,    *U\tii^x«AV^>«^.  k\Mi,,^^%A^'^'^. 
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Art.  XLIII. — Some  suggestions  upon  the  method  of  groumng 
the  formatimis  of  the  middle  Cretaceous  and  the  employ- 
ni^nt  of  an  additional  term  in  its  nomenclature  ;  by  Geo. 
H.  Eldridge. 

In  recent  studies  in  Colorado,  in  earlier  work  in  many  parte 
of  Montana,  and  in  a  general  examination  of  the  results  ob- 
tained by  the  leading  workers  in  the  Cretaceous  geology  of  the 
West,  it  has  several  times  occurred  to  the  writer  that  there 
existed  a  demand  for  a  reconsideration  and  revision  ^^^*}^ 
methods  of  grouping  the  formations  comprising  the  middle 

S^rtions   of  the   Cretaceous,— that   is,  the   Fort   Benton,  the    . 
iobrara,  the  Fort  Pierre,  and  the  Fox  Hills.  . 

Granting  the  desirability  of  such  revision,  there  arises  with 
it  a  parallel  necessity  for  the  reconsideration  of  the  nomencla- 
ture of  this  part  of  the  Cretaceous,  and  for  the  suggestion  of 
a  group  name  for  one  of  the  two  more  general  divisions  into 
which  it  is  still  proposed  to  cast  the  formations  mentioned. 

The  object  to  be  attained  by  the  revision  here  advocated  is  : 
first,  the  creation  out  of  the  formations  of  the  middle  Cre- 
taceous of  two  divisions,  each  of  such  stratigraphical  and  pale- 
ontological  weight  as  shall  rank  it  with  either  the  Dakota 
below  or  the  Laramie  above  ;  secondly,  the  assignment  to  these 
divisions  of  appropriate  names,  of  a  taxonomic  value  equal 
to  that  of  the  ones  already  given  to  the  formations  with 
which  they  are  to  rank. 

The  plan  of  grouping,  suggested  here,  includes  in  the  ^^®^ 
of  the  two  more  general  divisions  the  formations  of  the  rort 
Benton  and  Niobrara ;  in  the  upper,  the  Fort  Pierre  and  1?  ox 
Hills :  for  the  former  no  better  name  can  be  found  than  that 
already  in  use— Colorado ;  for  the  latter  the  name— Montana 
is  now,  for  the  first  time,  proposed.  , 

To  take  up  the  foregoing  points  at  somewhat  greater  length : 
first,  a  brief  exposition  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  the 
formations  involved  is  quite  in  order. 

The  Fort  Benton.— This  is  essentially  a  formation  of  black, 
argillaceous  shales,  passing  by  transitional  beds  into  the  forma- 
tions both  above  and  below,  thougli  into  the  latter  always  in  a 
manner  more  or  less  abrupt.     Its    thickness,  like  that  of  the 
other  marine  Cretaceous  formations  in  the  West,  varies  consid- 
erably from  point  to  point,  bnt  is  generally  between  four  and 
eight  hundred  feet,  approximating   the  smaller  figure  oftener 
than  the  larger.     In  addition   to  its  leading  characteristics --its 
black  or  leaden-hue  color,  argillaceous  composition,  and  shaVy 
nature— it  is  marked  bv  the   occurrence,  here  and  there,  of    5^ 
few  narrow  and  intermittent  bands  of  fossiliferous  hmeston^ 
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mijre  r>r  less  bituminous ;  bj  tlie  freqnent  presence  at  certain 
horizons  of  concretionary,  clay  ironstones ;  and  by  the  ocoa- 
eional  appearance  of  a  few  narrow  bande  of  impure,  argillace- 
ona  gandetorie.  As  the  sninmit  of  the  formation  is  approached, 
the  clays  become  more  calcareous,  and  the  limestones  more 
prominently  developed,  the  latter,  at  tiraea,  bearing  a  distinct 
resemblance  to  the  lower  layers  of  the  important  bed  at  the 
base  of  the  N  iobfara,  though  rarely  attaining  a  thickness  of  over 
four  or  five  feet. 

Among  tlie  characteristic  fossils  of  this  formation  the  specie? 
Osfrea  c(mge«ia  and  Inoceramus  probfemati<.-v»  are  especially 
well  represented,  and  by  their  abundance,  often  impart  to  the 
limestones  in  which  they  oocnr  a  texture  incwt  peculiar  and 
distinctive;  in  addition  to  these,  Se/^aeAion  teeth  are  also  fre- 
qaontly  met  with,  especially  in  the  more  bituminous  layers. 

37u!  Niobrara  — In  thickness  this  formation  varits  from  a 
mere  trace  to  approximately  four  hundred  feet.  Where  well 
developed,  as  along  the  foothills  in  Colorado,  its  sedimenta- 
tion is  sufficiently  differentiated  to  readily  permit  its  divisitins 
into  three  distinct  meml)erB:  the  lowest  a  bed  of  limestone,  of 
an  average  thickness  of  fifty  feet ;  the  middle,  a  succession  of 
gray,  marly  clays,  one  hundred  and  ten  feet :  the  uppermost,  a 
series  of  calcareo  arenaceous  olays,  of  various  shades  of  yellow 
or  buff,  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  thickness,  remarkable 
for  tlit^  prc-sfnce  of  "  alkali  salts,''  and  containing  several  bands 
of  impure,  yellow,  saccharoidal,  fossiliferous  limestone. 

The  basal  member  of  limestone,  from  its  general  persistency 
and  the  prominence  of  its  characteristics,  forms  an  admirable 
datum  level  for  reference  in  the  study  of  Cretaceous  strati- 
graphical  geology.  Its  leading  characteristics  are  its  bluish- 
gray,  light-gray,  or  clouded-white  color;  its  superior  hardness 
and  consequent  great  resistence  to  atmospheric  influences;  its 
even,  fine-grained  texture;  the  genera!  purity  of  its  compo- 
sition ;  its  conchoidal  fracture  ;  the  uniform  thickness  of  its 
component  beds,  from  one  to  three  feet ;  and  its  fossil  contents. 
Where  well  developed,  as  in  Colorado,  these  characteristics  are 
more  especially  applicable  to  the  tower  twenty-five  or  thirty 
feet  of  the  limestone  series,  which  is  the  portion  of  particular 
economic  value  and  is  extensively  worked;  the  upper  half  if 
usually  much  thinner  bedded,  and  passes  by  transitional  shalr 
beds  into  the  overlying  group  of  maris.  For  two  or  three 
feet  upward  from  the  l)ase  of  the  series,  also,  the  strata  often 
show  a  transition  character,  linking  this  formation  with  the 
Fort  Benton  below. 

The  life  of  the  Niobrara  included  three  especially  prominent 
moltuscan  forms,  the  Osirea  eongesta,  the  Inoceramug  proiA*- 
mattcu«,  and  the  Inoceramua  deformis,  the  last,  a  verj'  charac- 
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teristic  species,  bat  the  first  two  being  equally  abundant  in  the 
formation  below.  Fish  integuments  alr«o  are  equally  plentiful 
in  either  series  of  beds.  Both  the  Fort  Benton  and  Niobrara 
are,  however,  largely  dependent  for  their  paleontological  dis- 
tinction upon  species  of  much  more  unusual  occurrence  than 
those  whicn  are  everywhere  met  with. 

The  Fort  Pierre, — In  marked  contrast  with  both  of  the 
above  formations  is  that  of  the  Fort  Pierre.  The  latter  is,  in 
the  main,  a  great  body  of  leaden-gray  clays,  carrying  from 
bottom  to  top  lenticular  bodies  of  impure  limestone  and,  in 
several  localities  midway  in  the  series  of  beds,  a  zone  of 
yellowish,  quartzose,  and  more  or  less  calcareous  sandstone,  of 
a  thickness  varying  between  one  and  two  hundred  feet.  Though 
the  formation  attains  the  exceptional  thickness  of  over  seven 
thousand  feet  in  the  vicinity  of  Denver,  Colorado,  it  generally 
falls  far  below  this  figure,  rarelv  attaining  fifteen  hundred  feet, 
and  frequently  only  seven  or  eight  hundred. 

The  clays  are  of  a  remarkably  uniform  texture ;  often  show 
a  tendency  to  concretionary  structure,  though  always  clearly 
and  evenly  stratified ;  are  plastic  in  a  noticeable  decree ;  and 
have  a  general  distribution  of  lime,  gypsum,  and  alkali  salts 
throughont.  Their  capacity  for  moisture  is  such,  that,  upon  its 
evaporation  under  the  rays  of  the  hot  western  sun  and  tne  dry 
atmosphere  of  the  prairies,  the  formation— especially  if  in  an 
approximately  horizontal  position — becomes  most  character- 
istically reticulated  with  deep  and  gaping  contraction  cracks,  a 
condition  which  renders  the  country  both  scant  of  vegetation 
and  unattractive  to  the  eye. 

Equally  characteristic  with  the  above  are  the  lenticular 
bodies  of  gray  limestone,  which  occur  promiscuously  through 
the  formation  and  carry  the  bulk  of  its  fossils.  The  dimen- 
sions of  these  bodies  very  between  two  and  six  feet  in  the 
direction  parallel  to  the  bedding  planes  of  the  clays,  and  be- 
tween six  inches  and  two  feet  in  the  direction  normal  to  these 
planes.  Their  composition  lies  between  that  of  a  clay  with 
very  little  carbonate  of  lime  and  a  very  pure  limestone,  gen- 
erally inclining  to  the  more  calcareous  variety ;  they  are  fre- 
quently reticulated  with  narrow  calcite  seams,  which,  under  a 
blow  from  the  hammer,  cause  the  bodies  to  break  into  sharp, 
angular  fragments ;  in  many  of  the  limestone  bodies  fine  par 
tides  of  carbonized  vegetable  tissues  also  abound. 

The  sandy  zone  of  the  Fort  Pierre  derives  special  interest 
from  its  frequent,  close  resemblance  to  the  heavy  beds  of  sand- 
stone at  the  base  of  the  Laramie,  from  which,  however,  it  is 
deadily  distinguishable  both  by  its  fossils  and  its  stratigraphical 
rosition. 

The   life  of  the  formation  is  abundant,  but   its  especially 
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prominent  forms  are  uminlv  included  in  tlie  genera  Inoceram  us. 
CurulltBO,  Naniilug,  Piactrniicerag,  Baculites  and  Sc'opMtti. 

At  the  summit  of  the  Fort  Pierre,  between  it  and  the  Fox 
Hill^  »,Hwars  the  second  marked  zone  of  transition  in  the  great 
Cretacei^ns  series  of  formations.  In  passing  upward,  it  is  tirst 
recognized  only  in  a  very  slight  change  in  the  cliaracter  of  the 
sediments  laid  donn,  their  conipusition  passing  from  that  of  a 
pure  clay  to  one  iu  which  there  is  a  minnte  bnt  distingnishable 
amount  of  tine  arenaceous  mat4?rial.  In  the  overlying  strata 
the  aivnaceouB  coustituente  are  found  to  fnrtber  increase  until, 
linally.  the  opposite  condition  is  reached,  in  which  we  have  a 
large  pn-dominaucu  of  sandy  material  with  but  a  compara- 
tively small  pro)M)rtion  of  purely  argillaceous  matter, — a  con- 
dition which  shortly  afterwards  becomes  normal  for  the  main 
ma&fi  of  th<?  Fox  Ililis  shales  Limestones,  similar  to  those 
occurring  below,  arc  present  throughout  this  zone  and  extend 
even  well  np-inio  the  formation  above.  Fossils  also  occur,  bnt 
the  B[>ecial  mark  in  the  life  of  the  zone,  is  the  sudden  increase 
in  the  members  of  the  genus  Maeira,  a  genus  which  ha^  onlv 
OGCftsioDally  been  met  with  below,  bnt  winch,  from  this  apward, 
is  present  in  innumerable  quantities. 

T/if  Fox  suit. — ThU  fonnition,  the  closing  member  of  the 
marine  Oretaceou.-^  .  ■■  '  \  ,  .  -  i  tliickness  of  strata  varying 
between  two  or  tlir.  ue  tliouaand  feet,  accorain^ 

to  I'K'ality.     It  i^  ■—  _  n.ition  of  arenaceous  shales, 

of  tine  material,  soft  and  friable,  but  still  having  in  an  impor- 
tant degree  an  admixture  of  argillaceous  matter,  which  occurs 
both  disseminated  amidst  the  fine  sand  and  in  occasional  bands 
interstratitie*!  with  those  more  pnrely  arenaceous.  Limestone 
concretions,  similar  to  those  described  for  the  Fort  Pierre, 
occur  here  and  there  thrwugh  the  shales,  though  perhaps  in 
somewhat  fewer  nnmlters.  At  the  summit  of  tne  series  lies  a 
prominent  and  most  iiup<.trtant  bed  of  sandstone,  of  universal 
occurrence,  having  a  uniform  thickness  of  about  fifty  feet. 
The  entire  fonnation  has  a  decidedly  yellowish  cast,  the 
capping  sandstone  esjieeially  so,  though  frequently  modified  by 
a  sliffht  tinirr'  of  green, 

Tlio  sani^stone  referred!  to  derives  its  importance  from  the 
jHisition  it  holds  as  capping  the  great  series  of  marine  Cretace 
oils  sotliments :  frtnii  the  decided  differentiation  from  its  ma- 
terial, of  that  of  the  Kisal  sandstone  of  the  JjaramJe  which 
ininuHiiaielv  su<.vet^)s  ;  and  frv^iu  tlie  value  of  its  upper  stratum 
as  a  line  nf  domiirkiition  Itotweeu  the  two  formations.  The 
last  tV.tture  may  K'  as^'rilKii  to  the  abundance  and  the  distinct 
chuntotor  of  tlio  tW-il  iV-rms  that  (xvnr  at  its  very  line  of  nnioti 
wiili  the  overlyin:!  Liratnio,  none  of  which  forms  are  ever  found 
abovt\  and  bnt  tVw  of  which  art  met  with,  in  numbers,  below. 
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riiis  fact  cannot  be  regarded  of  mere  local  importance,  for  it 
las,  for  a  long  time,  been  recognized  over  .the  entire  West, 
vherever  the  summit  of  the  formation  lies  exposed.  Among 
hese  forms  are  Mytilus  suharctiatus^  CreneUa  elegantula^ 
YHfulu  caneeUata^  Cardium  \^Ethmoearditini\  specios^tTu* 
^olemya  subplicata^  Sph(m'lola  cordatn^  Yeniella  h^iinilis^* 
Callista  Deweyi^  Catlista  [Dosinopsis']  Owenaiia^  Mactra 
ilfa,'^  Tellina  scit^ilo.,  Tancredia  Americana^'*'  Liopistha 
CymeU<i\  undata^  Fasciolaria  Ckeyennensis^  Pyrida  Bairdi^ 
Fvsffs  sp.  ?  Pseudohuccinuin  Nehrascense^  Anchtira  Amer- 
caiifi^  TurriteUa  sp,  ?  Dentalium  sp.  f *  Cylichna  sp,  f *,  etc., 
jte.  According  to  Dr.  C.  A.  White,  such  of  the  above  as  are 
tarred  especially  characterize  this  horizon ;  the  others  may 
•ange  from  this,  lower.  In  plant  life  Halymenites  major  is 
generally  met  with  on  all  sides. 

From  the  foregoing  details,  the  following  relations  of  the 
;everal  formations  to  each  other  may  be  clearly  and  legitimately 
leduced  :  first,  the  component  strata  of  the  Fort  Benton  and 
SMobrara  frequently,  and  the  life  generally,  shade  into  each 
)ther ;  secona,  this  is  again,  even  more  forcibly,  paralleled  in 
he  sedimentation  and  life  of  the  Fort  Pierre,  and  Fox  Hills ; 
;hird, — and  on  the  contrary, — between  the  Niobrara  and  Fort 
Pierre,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  between  the  Colorado  and 
Montana  groups  (as  was  suggested  they  should  be  designated 
*arly  in  this  paper),  there  is  a  diflFerentiation  of  both  sediments 
md  life,  greatly  in  excess  of  any  similarities  in  these  respects 
;hat  may  be  noticed  from  time  to  time  ya  any  particular 
ocality.  These  facts — especially  the  ones  in  regard  to  life — 
ire  considered  by  Dr.  White,  the  eminent  authority  upon  the 
Sorth  American  Cretaceous,  as  furnishing  a  most  satisfactory 
^asis  for  the  grouping  of  the  several  formations  as  here 
idopted  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  on  account  of  the  paleontological 
•elations  of  the  formations  to  each  other,  that  he  himself  was 
ed,  as  early  as  in  1876  and  '77,  to  employ  a  precisely  similar 
ivstem  of  grouping  to  that  here  suggested,  though  under  a 
:)artially  dmerent  nomenclature. 

The  above  distinctions  were  also  remarked  upon  by  Professor 
VIeek  in  his  work — "  Invertebrate  Palaeontology,"  vol.  ix,  U.  S. 
^Teological  Survey  of  the  Territories,  1876,  pp.  xxxii  and  xxxiii, 
— where.he  says :  ''  In  passing  from  this  formation  [the  Niobrara] 
o  the  next  above,  we  cross  the  most  strongly-marked  paleonto- 
ogical  break  in  the  whole  series,  unless  that  between  the 
Dakota  group  and  Fort  Benton  group  may  be  equally  so.  As 
'ar  as  yet  known,  none  of  the  Dakota  group  species  occur  in 
he  beds  above,  but  then  the  number  of  species  yet  found  in 
hat  division  and  the  Fort  Benton  group  is  hardly  suflScient  to 
varrant  the  conclusion  that  some  forms  mav  not  be  common  to 
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the  two  horizons,  ae  seems  to  be  the  case  in  Texas  and  Ken- 
Mexico.  In  passing  from  the  Niobrara  group,  however,  into 
the  sncceeding  rocks  above,  in  which  great  niinibere  of  fossils 
occur,  not  a  single  species,  as  far  as  known  to  the  writer,  has 
yet  been  found  identical  with  any  foi-ra  known  from  eitLer 
of  the  three  divisions  below.  In  addition  to  this,  the  npper 
surface  of  the  Niobrara  beds  is,  tit  several  places  on  the 
Missouri,  seen  to  have  been  eroded  into  irreguiarities,  or 
depressions,  previous  to  the  deposition  of  the  succeediug  Fort 
Pierre  gronp.  thns  giving  additional  evidence  tiiat  some  kind 
of  a  physical  change  (perhaps  slight)  occurred  between  the 
deposition  of  the  latest  portion  of  the  Niobrara  division  and 
the  iirsC  of  the  Fort  Pierre  beds." 

Finally,  the  views  of  Dr.  George  M.  Dawson  of  the  Can- 
adian Geological  Survey  are  also  interesting  in  this  connection. 
In  a  pei-eoual  letter  to  the  writer  lie  remarks :  "  I  agree  fully 
with  yonr  main  proposition  as  to  the  grouping  together  of  the 
Fort  Pierre  and  Fox  Hills.  It  has  proved  impossible  in  our 
western  region — from  the  49th  parallel  to  the  Peace  River — to 
make  a  satisfactory  paleontological  division,  and  in  the  northern 
part  of  Alberta  sandy  zones  containing  an  essentially  Fox 
Hills  assemblage  of  fossils  have  been  found  even  toward  the 
base  of  the  Pierre  shales  as  locally  developed,"' 

With  regard,  however,  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  series  of 
formatiuri)!  under  discussion,  Dr.  Dawson  remarks  :  "  Nothing 
which  can  really  be  said  to  represent  the  Niobrara  has  been 
found  north  of  the  49th  parallel  to  the  west  of  Manitoba 
region.  While  the  Belly  Kiver  series  may  in  part  represent 
the  Niobrara,  this  cannot  yet  be  proved  ;'' — and  referring  to 
the  rank  of  the  Dakota  and  Laramie  :  "  The  Belly  River  series 
for  identical  reasons,  must  be  allowed  to  bold  a  similar  inde- 
pendent position,  representing,  as  it  does,  entirely  different 
conditions  of  deposition  from  the  formations  above  and  below 
it."  Again,  however;  "As  an  exception  to  the  above,  I  may 
mention  that  in  tlie  Manitoba  region,  from  the  existence  of 
blending  between  the  Niobrara  and  Fort  Pierre  formations,  it 
has  so  far  been  found  impossible  to  there  establish  a  dividing 
line  between  them." 

Dr.  Dawson,  in  concluding,  remarks  that,  so  far  as  hi? 
knowledge  goes  at  the  present  time,  he  does  "not  consider  the 
restricted  Colorado  group  a  useful  division  of  the  Cretaceone 
over  the  western  portion  of  the  country  of  the  plains  north  of 
the  49th  parallel." 

Reflection  upon  the  above  facts  presented  by  Dr.  Dawson 
leads  to  the  following  observations :  first, — in  regard  to  that 
portion  of  them  which  relates  to  the  Belly  River  series  or  its 
possible  equivalent  the  Niobrara, — although  the  present  state 
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of  knowledge  of  this  formation  and  the  Fort  Benton  below, 
in  the  Northwest  Territory,  does  not  seem  to  justify  the  group- 
ing together,  in  that  region,  of  two  such  apparently  widely 
diSerent  series  of  beds,  yet,  with  the  exception  noted  for  Man- 
itoba, it  serves  well  the  purposes  of  the  geologists  of  the 
United  States,  in  supporting  the  argument  for  a  division  of  the 
middle  Cretaceous  at  the  line  suggested  in  the  present  article, 
namely,  that  of  the  Niobrara  and  Fort  Pierre ;  secondly,  that 
portion  of  Dr.  Dawson's  remarks  which  has  reference  to  the 
relations  between  the  Fort  Pierre  and  Fox  Hills  formations  is 
thoroughly  consistent  with  the  facts  as  developed  within  the 
area  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  these  two  formations, 
and  at  once  becomes  available  in  support  of  so  much  of  the 
argument  of  this  paper,  as  bears  upon  the  establishing  of  a 
comprehensive  group  to  include  these  formations. 

If,  now,  a  group  is  constructed  out  of  the  upper  two  forma- 
tions of  the  middle  Cretaceous  (a  step  which  is  undoubtedly 
warranted  by  the  foregoing  facts),  an  important  point  will  be 
gained  in  the  direction  of  simple  geological  classification, — there 
will  be  for  the  entire  North  American  continent  a  single,  com- 
prehensive term  for  two  most  closely  related  members  of  the 
Cretaceous  system.  With  reference  to  the  first  of  the  observa- 
tions in  the  last  paragraph,  admitting  the  undesirability  of  such 
a  grouping  for  the  geology  of  Canada,  it  is,  nevertheless, 
strongly  advocated  for  that  of  the  United  States,  in  which  the 
circumstances  of  deposition  and  life  seem  to  be  entirely  differ- 
ent. 

The  methods  of  classification  hitherto  employed  by  the  more 
prominent  authorities  in  western  geology  are  partly  at  variance, 
and  partly  in  harmony,  with  the  one  here  suggested. 

That  of  the  Fortieth  Parallel  Survey,  which  includes  under 
the  one  group,  Colorado,  the  Fort  Benton,  Niobrara,  and 
Fort  Pierre  formations — the  great  clay  series,  in  fact,  of  the 
middle  Cretaceous — and  which  retains  distinct  the  Fox  Hills, 
making  it  of  equal  rank  with  the  Dakota,  Colorado,  and  Lara- 
mie, appears  to  have  been  adopted  by  them  on  petrological 
rather  than  paleontological  grounds, — the  available  fossil  evi- 
dence at  that  time  being  necessarily  very  imperfect  as  compared 
with  the  present  day, — and  because  they  did  not  always  dis- 
tinguish the  individual  formations  over  the  area  covered  by 
their  explorations. 

Powell,  dn  the  other  hand,  who  uses  only  local  names,  and 
does  not  attempt  correlation  with  the  Meek  and  Hayden  groups 
of  the  Upper  Missouri,  divides  this  clayey  series  into  two  sub- 
divisions, the  Salt  Wells  and  Sulphur  Creek,  and  probably 
leaves  the  upper  portion  of  the  Fox  Hills  in  his  Point  of  Rocks 
group,  which  should  correspond  with  King's  Laramie. 
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Filially,  the  practice  of  the  Hajden  Snrvoy,  in  spite  of  the 
earlier  asceement  made  by  Dr.  Hayden  witli  Mr.  King  at  the 
time  of  tlie  publication  of  the  Fortieth  Parallel  maps,  gradually 
inclined  to  the  claEf^itication  a,nd  nomenclature  ast-ribed  to  iJr 
White  on  a  precediup  p^B,  so  that  in  the  "  Geological  Atlas  of 
Colorado,"  the  middle  Cretaceone  groups  are  diatin^ished  a^ 
Colorado  and  Fox  Ililis,  the  former  inclnding  the  Fort  Benton 
and  Niobrara,  the  latter  the  Fort  Pierre  and  original  Fox  Ililis. 

Turning  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  names  already  in 
nee  for  the  systems  of  grouping  as  adopted  by  former  geologist.*, 
and,  of  those  proposed  in  the  present  article  for  the  genera! 
division  here  advocated,  a  brief  discussion  aa  to  their  several 
merits  will  be  the  best  means  of  bringing  out  the  relative  ad- 
vantages or  disadvantugeB  in  their  use. 

First,  then,  in  regard  to  the  terms  employed  by  Mr,  Kin"  in 
the  survey  of  the  40tli  Parallel,  it  ie  evident  that,  inasmuch  as 
the  method  of  grouping  thei-e  adopted  cannot  longer  be  accepted 
in  tlie  light  of  all  the  facta  developed,  the  significance  of  the 
names  as  there  employed  most  likewise  fall  to  the  ground  ;  and 
while  it  is  found  inadvisalile  to  discard  the  names  used  in  the 
rejiorts  of  this  Survey,  it  is  to  he  understood  that  they  will 
henceforth  have  a  signiflcance  entirely  different  from  thut 
wliicli  they  have  gained  in  the  usage  of  Mr.  King. 

Dr.  White,  recognizing  the  unaesimbility  of  changing  the 
nonii-livlalure  of  jrroujj.s  upon  whiit  might  be  considered  ti'U 
slight  a  provocation,  retained  the  names  of  King — "  Colorado  " 
and  "  Fox  Hills  "—but  restricted  the  former  to  the  two  forma- 
tions, Fort  Benton  and  Niobrara,  and  desi^ated  the  general 
fr<iup  embracing  the  Fort  Pierre  and  Fox  Hills,  by  the  term, 
ox  Hills,  discarding  entirely  the  old  established  name  of  Fort 
Pierre.  This  practice  Dr.  White  himself  has  since  suggested, 
in  a  pei-sonal  interview,  is  for  obvious  reasons  liable  to  lead  to 
confusion,  so  well  known  have  become  all  the  terras  of  the  old 
nomenclature  of  Messrs,  Meek  and  Hayden. 

The  objections  to  the  nomenclature  of  Powell  as  given 
above  are  at  once  obvious  from  the  inapplicability  of  sncb  locul. 
indefinite,  and  obscure  names  as  " Sulphur  Creek "  and  ■■Sail 
Wells"  as  designations  for  gi-oups  so  widely  distributed,  so  ex- 
tremely characteristic,  and  now  so  wdl  known. 

The  facts  in  Canadian  geology  relative  to  the  lower  member!^ 
of  the  middle  Cretaceous  series,  which  preclude  for  the  pres- 
ent the  grouping  tfigether  of  the  formations  in  Canadian 
Territory  that  in  a  genei^al  way  may  be  found  to  correspond  to 
the  Fort  Benton  and  Niobmra  in  that  of  the  United  States, 
naturally  also  preclude  the  use  of  the  term,  Colorado,  within 
the  same  area:  for  this  portion  of  the  Cretaceous,  therefore. 
their  formation   names  already  in  use,   "Fort  Benton"  and 
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"  Bell  J  River,"  will  best  be  adhered  to  in  all  discuBsions  regard- 
ing the  geology  of  this  region.  In  respect  to  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  middle  Cretaceous,  the  tendency  of  the  Canadian 
Survey  has,  for  some  time,  been  in  accord  with  the  suggestions 
urged  for  acceptance  in  the  preceding  pages, — that  is,  toward 
the  grouping  together  of  the  Fort  Pierre  and  Fox  Hills  forma- 
tions, but  under  the  designation  ''  Pierre  (including  Fox  Hills)" 
rather  than  under  a  new  term,  employing  the  name.  Fox  Hills, 
to  denote  only  the  upper  sandstones  of  the  series,  lithologically 
considered :  this  system  of  nomenclature  is  obviously  open  to 
the  same  criticism  as  that  employed  by  Dr.  White,  namely,  a 
confusion  of  ideas,  necessarily  resulting  from  the  use  of  terms 
already  long  applied  in  an  entirely  different  manner. 

To  briefly  compare,  now,  with  the  foregoing  the  merits  of 
the  group  names  suggested  in  the  present  paper. 

1st,  That  of  "  Colorado  " :  this  is  retained  on  account  of  its 
long  established  usage  and  the  impossibility  of  finding  a  term 
more  suitable  to  the  demands  made  upon  it  by  the  principles 
upon  which  it  is  to  be  employed ;  it  has,  indeed,  had  a  signifi- 
cation different  from  that  now  assigned  it,  but  this  is  by  no 
means  universally  accepted,  and  hence  cannot  be  considered  an 
obstacle  to  its  employment  when  really  found  desirable  from 
every  other  point  of  view. 

2d,  The  term,  ''Montana" :  In  the  first  place,  as  a  name,  it 
is  of  equal  rank  with  those  of  the  other  general  divisions  of 
the  Cretaceous  as  proposed  in  the  present  paper,  that  is,  with 
the  Dakota,  the  Colorado,  and  the  Laramie,  though  of  rather 
greater  geographical  value  than  the  last ;  in  the  second  place, 
it  is  an  especially  appropriate  term  from  the  facts,  {a)  that  in 
the  territory  of  Montana  a  large  part  of  the  surface  area  is 
occupied  by  one  or  the  other  oi  its  sub- divisions,  between 
which,  here,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  definite 
line  of  separation,  either  lithologically  or  paleontologically, 
and  (J)  that  Montana  contains  a  relatively  greater  proportion 
of  the  outcrops  of  this  formation  than  any  other  region  of  the 
Northwest,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  British  North- 
west Territory ;  finally,  there  is  the  argument  from  its  early 
discovery  and  study  in  this  very  area,  an  argument  upon  the 
principles  of  which,  geological  nomenclature  has  often,  from 
the  earliest  times,  been  based. 

In  the  foregoing  facts,  therefore,  there  exist  the  strongest 
grounds  for  the  adoption  within  the  United  States  of  the 
method  of  grouping  the  middle  Cretaceous  formations  advo- 
cated in  this  paper,  and  for  the  admission  into  geological 
literature  of  North  America,  of  the  name — Montana — as  a 
designation  of  one  of  the  more  comprehensive  divisions  of  the 
Cretaceous  system. 
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by  Daniel  W, 


Judge  Lawbknce  Johnson,  of  the  United  States  Geolop- 
cal  Survey,  lias  pointed  out  the  existence  of  Miocene  depogitc 
occupying  depreesions  in  the  Eocene  White  Limestone  in  the 
vicinity  of  Tallahaesee,  Florida,  but  so  far  as  the  writer  ie  in- 
fonnect  the  formation  has  not  as  yet  been  noted  as  occurring 
farther  westward. 

In  November,  1887,  while  makine  a  section  of  the  Cretaeeons 
and  Tertiary  rocks  exposed  along  uie  course  of  the  Chattalioo- 
cliee  river,  the  writer  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  at  Alum 
Blufi  some  twenty-five  miles  below  Chattahoochee  or  River 
Junction,  Florida,  the  following  section  : 

Ahim  Bluff,  Fla. 

1.  White  sand,  evidently  marine  but  of  receal  formaiioo,      30  feet. 

2.  Biaok  lignitic  sand,  very  pyritous,  and  from  tlie  efflorei 
of  ferrous    sulphate  arises  the  name  Alum  Blnr 


ble  in  thickness,  and  unfosBiliferoas, 


10-15  feet. 

3.  Gray  calcareous  sand,  hiphly  fossil  if  erous,  the  principal   shell 

being  3factrii  gimilia   Con.     Varies  in  thickness  with    [ire- 
ceding  stratum,        1 0-1 S  feet. 

4.  Gray  sand,  slightly  calcareous,  no  fossibt,       .        .  5  feet. 

5.  Light  yellow  sand,  containing-   pockets    of   fossils.      Where 

there  are  no  shells  the  sand  is  very  calcareoos.     To  water's 
edge  and  probably  slightly  thicker  than      .        .         35  feet. 

Owing  to  the  high  stage  of  water  it  was  not  possible  to  collect 
many  fossils  from  the  lowest  stratum,  and  only  a  partial  series 
from  the  upper  fossiliferous  stratum  is  given. 

Stratum  3  contains : 


Bchora  quadrieoitala  Saj 
BfitcitfUm  poreinum  Say. 
Conui  adi'friariia  Con. 
Uancdtaria  depreaia  T.  ,t  H. 
7\)lihia  aculicoitala  (.'on. 
JYochus  philantropkua  (!un. 
F\uvs  cinermt  Say. 
Dtntalium  attenuatum  Say. 
Olira  Hllerala  Say. 
RaaeOa  (^pleura)  caudala  Say, 
Cadalua  thallai  Cod. 
Scatpeilttm,  noT.  sp. 


Hipponix  Bulla  T.  k  H. 

CrtpidtUa  plana  Saj. 
Ortpidula  fomkata  S»y. 
Trochita  centratu  1 
CradbiUuit  Tomoavm  Con. 
Fyrr^a  j/yri/ormia  Cod. 
Jh-illia  luaala  Lea. 
Nalica  hero)  Say. 
!falica  daplicata  Say. 
l\aTiUlla  PVTdmii  f  T.  t  B 
Vnlu^a  tp.  t 
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Ialcxwx  corUmeia  Say.  ( Ghama  wngrtgata) 

Lucma  orentdata  Con. 

Lftcina  cribraria  Say. 

Ltteina  sp.  f 

CroMoUUa  Marylandica  Con. 

Venua  eoneentriea  Gmelin. 

Venus  canceUcUa  Lin. 

Dione  eribraria  Con. 

Ifercenaria  RUeyi  Con. 

C^ce  mekuiriata  Con. 

Cardiia  granulata 

Mddra  similis  Say. 

Nucula  ( Toldia)  acuta  Con. 


Nucuia  daUabeUa  H.  C.  Lea. 

Nucula  limatula  Say. 

Corbfila  cuneata  f  Say. 

Ensis  ensiformia  Lin. 

Pecien  tboreus  Coo. 

Tellina,  2  9p.  t 

Area  inconfffua  Say. 

Area  lienoaa  Say. 

Peciunculua  iubavatus  Con. 

Oatrea  disparilia  Con. 

Panopea  reflexa 

Car^arodon  megalodon  Ag.  (tooth). 


Stratum  5,  from  which  only  a  few  of  the  species  were  col- 
lected, contains  among  other  fossils  : 


MargineUa  limatula  Con. 
Solarium  perspectivum  Lin. 

Oytherea  repoata  Con. 
Mercenaria  tridaeknoidea  Lam. 
Oardita  oroto  Con. 
Cardium  muriecUum  Lin. 


Cerithium  ap.  t 
Strornbua  ap,  t 

Hemicardivm  hemieardium  Lin. 
iMcina  Pennaylvanica  Lin. 
lAicina  divaricata  Lam. 
*Tellina  altemata  . 


A  comparison  of  the  foregoinglist  with  Meek's  Check  Listf 
and  the  valuable  compilation  of  I*rof.  HeilprinJ  shows  that  of 
the  63  species  enumerated  above,  44  or  70  per  cent  are  found 
in  South  Carolina ;  40  or  64  per  cent  are  found  in  North  Caro- 
lina ;  26  or  41  per  cent  in  Virginia ;  and  24  or  38  per  cent 
among  the  newer  beds  in  Maryland.  A  very  fair  inference 
then  IS  that  these  Alum  BluS  deposits  are  members  of  Dana's 
Sumpter  Epoch  or  Heilprin's  Carolinian,  only  one  of  the  species 
enumerated,  Orudbvlum  ramoaxim  Con.,  being  found  in  Heil- 
prin's Marylandian,  though  a  closer  study  of  ftie  fossils  made 
possible  by  further  collections  may  point  to  a  faunal  relation- 
ship to  an  older  epoch. 

These  Miocene  strata  dip  toward  the  south  about  twenty-five 
feet  to  the  mile,  and  are  soon  covered  by  the  sands  of  the  Drift 
and  the  cypress  swamps  so  common  along  this  coast 

Immediately  underlying  these  Miocene  sands  is  a  limestone 
of  uncertain  age,  but  which  the  writer  is  inclined  to  class  with 
the  Miocene  beds. 

Southward  from  Rock  Island,  nine  miles  by  water,  above 
Chattahoochee  or  River  Junction,  Florida,  the  white  orbitoidal 
limestone  disappears,  and  in  lieu  thereof  there  is  a  rock  more 
argillaceous  and  siliceous  in  character  resembling  some  phases 
of  the  Eocene  Buhrstone.  This  limestone  is  very  well  devel- 
oped in  a  railroad  cut  about  half  a  mile  east  of  the  Chatta- 

*  The  above  determinatioDB  were  made  by  and  with  the  assistanoe  of  Mr.  Tru- 
man U.  Aldrich,  of  Blocton,  Ala. 

f  SmithsoDian  Misoell.  Col.,  yoL  vii,  1867. 

X  U.  8.  Tertiary  Geology,  Ang^elo  Heilprin,  1884. 
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hoochee  river,  Ocheesee,  fifteen  milea  below  the  raili-oad  bridge, 
an<i  Hgniii  nt  Rock  BInff,  two  miles  below  Ocheeeee, 

Section  at   Ocheesee,  Fla. 

1.  ArgillaccouB  liiiieHtone,     greenish  yellow  \a  color,   no  fossili 

seen, 10  fwL 

2.  A  purer,  more  granular  limeBtone,  creamy   white  and    Botl. 

reKembling    ihe  "chimney   rock"    phase    of  the    VicksbuT^ 
group.     Contains  a  few  obscure  corals  to  water  edge,    5  feel 

Rock  Bluff,  about  thirty  feet  hieh,  ig  made  up  of  strata  of 
liinestoDe  varying  in  purity  as  at  OeheeBee, 

For  this  older  member  of  the  Miocene  or  newest  member  of  the 
EoeeneWhite  Limestone  the  writer  suggests  the  provisional  name, 
Chattahoochee  Group.  The  only  fossils  found  were  a  large 
Pficten  about  3"X3J  'and  an  ojater  resembling  very  closely  our 
living  Odrea  Virginica.  TIub  group,  estima^  to  be  250  feet 
in  thickuees,  differs  materially  in  its  lithologic  characteristics 
from  any  phase  of  the  White  Limestone  yet  observed  in  Ala- 
bama or  Mississippi.  On  the  rich  black  loam,  derived  from 
the  disintegration  of  these  slightly  phosphatic  limestonee,  the 
unique  Torreia  tcuxifolia  or  ''Stinking  Cedar "  is  foond  grow- 
ing. 

These  outcrops  at  Cliattahoochee,  Ocheesee,  Kock  Blnff,  and 
AliiiM  Bluff  appear  to  be  the  weistem  terminations  of  ridee? 
that  extend  eastward  parallel  to  each  other  like  gitiantic  ribt. 
and  between  these  ridges  are  found  some  of  the  richest  "  hum- 
mock "  lands  in  West  Florida. 

On  subsequent  canoe  trips  down  Conecuh  and  Pea  rivers, 
the  writer  failed  to  discover  any  Miocene  deposits  or  anv  tracer 
of  the  Chattahoochee  Group,  so  that  it  is  believed  tliat  the 
Chattahoochee  river  marks  the  western  limit  of  undoubted 
Miocene  or  at  any  i-ate  Dana's  Sunipter  Epoch. 
University  Ala.,  May  30,  1889. 


SCIENTIFIC     INTELLIGENCE. 

I.  Chemistry  and  Physics. 
1.  On  the  Seat  of  Conibu«tioti  of  Carbon. — Berthblot  anii 
Petit  have  determined  with  great  care  the  heat  of  combustion 
of  carbon  in  the  three  forms  of  charcoal,  graphite  and  diamonil. 
Finely  powdered  wood  charcoal  was  purified  for  the  purpose  bv 
treating  it  successively  with  boiling  hydrochloric  and  hydrofluorii? 
acid^,  then  igniting  it  in  a  current  of  chlorine  gas  and  finallv 
beating  it  to  a  high  temperature  in  a  Perrot  furnace.  On  analV' 
sis  it  was  found  to  contain  99  34  percent  carbon  and  0-66  pir 
^jitent  of    ash.      The   graphite  was   obtained  by   purifying   the 
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crystallized  variety  by  treating  it  several  times  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  washing  and  drying  it,  and  heating  it  to  redness  in  the  open 
air  for  a  short  time.  The  diamonds  used  were  those  known  as 
Cape  diamonds  and  contained  0*12  per  cent  of  ash  ;  though 
essentially  the  same  results  were  obtained  with  bort.  The  char- 
coal was  burned  with  oxygen  in  a  calorimetiical  bomb  under  a 
pressure  of  25  atmospheres.  The  graphite  was  mixed  with  from 
one-third  to  one-fifth  its  weight  of  naphthalene,  the  heat  of 
combustion  of  which  is  accurately  known,  in  order  to  burn  it  in 
the  bomb.  The  diamonds  finely  pulverized  were  mixed  with  11 
to  16  per  cent  of  naphthalene,  bix  determinations  were  made 
with  charcoal,  five  with  graphite,  four  with  Cape  diamonds  and 
two  with  bort.  The  heat  of  combustion  of  one  gram  was  found 
to  be  for  charcoal  8137*4  water-gram-degrees,  for  graphite  7901*2 
water-gram-degrees  and  for  diamonds  7869*0  water-gram-degrees. 
Thus 

C  (diamond)  4-0,= CO,  develops  4-94*31  cal. 
C  (graphite) -fO,=CO,         «         4-94*81" 
C  (charcoal) +0,= CO,         "         4-97*63" 

—  C.  i?.,  cviii,  1144-1148.  G.  p.  b. 

2.  On  the  Molecular  Mass  of  Dissolved  Substances, — Will  and 
Bredig  have  devised  a  modincation  of  the  methods  of  Tamman 
and  Walker  for  estimating  the  vapor-pressure  of  a  solution  in 
order  to  measure  the  influence  of  the  substance  in  solution  on  the 
vapor-pressure  of  the  solvent,  and  so,  from  the  results  obtained, 
to  determine  the  molecular  mass  of  the  dissolved  substance.  The 
solution  is  contained  in  a  specially  constructed  Liebig  apparatus 
having  a  number  of  bulbs,  and  the  pure  solvent  itself  is  contained 
in  a  second  and  similar  bulb.  These  two  bulbs  are  weighed, 
joined  in  series,  aud  air  is  passed  through  them  for  twenty  four 
hours  at  the  rate  of  about  a  liter  per  hour,  both  bulbs  being  im- 
mersed in  a  bath  of  constant  temperature.  At  the  end  of  the 
operation  the  bulbs  are  again  weighed.  The  loss  in  weight  of 
the  first  is  proportional  to  the  vapor-pressure  of  the  solution,  that 
of  the  second  to  the  difference  of  the  vapor-pressures  of  the  pure 
solvent  and  of  the  solution.  From  these  figures  the  molecular 
mass  of  the  dissolved  substance  may  be  calculated  by  Raoult's 

P  f 

formula  M  =  m 


•  100'/-/" 

in  which  M  is  the  molecular  mass  of  the  dissolved  substance,  m 
is  the  molecular  mass  of  the  solvent  (for  alcohol  46),  p  is  the 
number  of  grams  of  substance  dissolved  in  100  grams  of  the 
solvent, y  is  the  vapor-pressure  of  the  solvent  and/''  that  of  the 
solution  both  at  the  same  temperature.  If  «'  be  the  loss  in  weight 
of  the  bulbs  containing  the  solution,  and  s''  that  of  the  bulbs 

containing  the  solvent,  then     '^     ^  =  —77-  and  the  above  formula 

t)       s   * 
becomes  M  =  m  .  /—  .  — t/. 

100     s" 


ll 

1 
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Fiom  the  variety  of  solvents  experimented  with  by  the  authors, 
they  have  given  the  preference  to  alcohol ;  whence  substitiiiing 
itB  molecular  mass  for  m,  we  have 

100  y 

From  the  results  obtained  with  thU  method,  the  authors  give  the 
following  values,  the  numbers  in  brackets  being  the  true  molec- 
ular ra»ss :  nitrobenzene  (1*23)  122,  127;  acetamlde  (59)  58; 
ethv!  bencoate  (160)  137  and  143  j  benzoic  acid  (122)  tOT,  108; 
picric  acid  (229)  264;  diphenylamine  (169)  163,  U6  ;  atropine 
(289)  275,  250;  hyoscyamine  (289)  283;  formamide  (46)  49,  50; 
ethyl  salicylate  (166)  187.  189;  ureihane  (89)  B7,  91  ;  carbamide 
(60)  60,  fll ;  vanillin  (152)  130,  13S  ;  acetovanilton  (a  new  body 
not  yet  described  OH  .  C.H,  (OMe)  .  COMe)  (186)  U4,  165,  157, 
166.  Since  the  new  method  requires  three  weighings  only  and  w 
independent  of  delicate  thermometric  readings,  it  is  obviously  a 
very  convenient  method  in  practice, — Ber.  Berl.  Chem.  Cfa., 
iiii,  1084-1092;  J.  Cham.  Soc,  Ivi,  830,  Sept.  188fl.       g.  f.  b. 

3,  Oil  the  Boiling  point  of  Otone  and  the  Solidifying  point  of 
Ethylene. — ^The  experiments  of  Hautefeuille  and  CTiappuis  have 
proved  that  ozonized  oxygen  condenses  to  a  dark  blue  liqaii) 
under  a  pressure  of  125  Btmaspheres  and  at  the  temperature  at 
which  ethylene  evaporates  under  the  atmospheric  pressure,  namely 
— 102'6''.  Since  the  onone  remains  in  a  liquid  state  after  the  pres- 
sure has  been  reduced  to  that  of  the  atmosphere,  it  follows  that 
the  boiling  point  of  ozone  cannot  be  very  much  lower  than  ili;it 
of  ethylene.  Consequently  Olzewski  attempted  to  obtain  liquid 
ozone  by  cooling  ozonised  oxygen  to  —150"  at  the  ordinary  atrao- 
sph eric  pressure.  But  though  the  receiver  was  cooled  to  —157° 
by  liquid  ethylene,  no  liquefied  ozone  was  obtained,  the  result  be- 
ing due  evidently  to  the  large  quantity  of  oxygen  with  which  it 
mixed.  But  by  using  iiquid  oxygen  at  atmospheric  pressure  iu 
place  of  ethylene,  the  temperature  being  now  — 181'1  the  ozone 
was  easily  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  dark  blue  liquid.  If  by  in- 
jecting the  ozonized  oxygen  into  a  tube  thus  surrounded  with 
liquid  oxygen  at  this  temperature,  a  drop  of  liquid  ozone  wae 
formed,  the  author  observed  that  on  allowing  the  oxygen  to  evap- 
orate, the  influx  of  gas  being  stopped,  the  ozone  remained  liquid 
until  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  had  evaporated.  When  this  point 
was  reached  the  temperature  would  be  about  —150°.  At  the 
boiling;  point  of  oxygen,  the  ozone  remained  a  liquid,  which  was 
trans|iarent  in  thin  layers  but  almost  opaque  in  a  layer  a*"  thick. 
To  determine  the  boiling  point  of  the  ozone,  the  tube  containing 
it  was  plaoed  in  liquid  ethylene  at  —140°.  The  ozone  remaioed 
liquid  until  the  ethylene  had  nearly  reached  its  boiling  point, 
when  the  temperature  of  its  evaporation  was  noted  on  a  aulphn 
rouB  oxide  thermometer  and  found  to  be  —109°  corresponding  to 
1U6°  on  the  hydrogen  thermometer.  Hence  this  temperature 
—  106°  may  be  taken  as  the  boiling  point  of  liquid  ozone.    On 
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evaporation  the  ozone  became  a  bluish  gas  which  readily  recon- 
densed  in  liquid  ethylene. 

The  author  has  succeeded  in  solidifying  liquefied  ethylene  by 
enclosing  it  in  a  tube  surrounded  by  liquid  oxygen,  this  tube 
bein^  itself  surrounded  with  liquid  ethylene.  It  was  found  to 
solidify  at  about  the  boiling  point  of  oxygen  — 181  •4*,  to  a  white 
crystalline  semi-transparent  mass.  On  allowing  the  pressure  and 
temperature  to  increase  gradually  by  closing  the  stopcock  which 
allowed  the  oxygen  to  escape,  the  solid  ethylene  became  liquid  at 
a  pressure  of  3*4  atmospheres,  at  which,  as  the  author  has  shown, 
the  temperature  of  the  liquid  oxygen  would  be  —  1 69®.  This  may 
therefore  be  taken  as  the  melting  point  of  solid  ethylene. — Ann, 
Phya,  Chem,^  II,  xxxvii,  337-340;  J,  Chem.ySoc.  Ivi,  821,  Sept, 

1889.  Q.  F.  B. 

4.  On  the  Constitution  of  the  Thionic  acids, — Bbbthblot  has 
made  a  thermochemical  study  of  the  action  of  alkali  hydrate  upon 
the  thionic  acids.  Treated  with  excess  of  the  hydrate  the  penta- 
thionates  evolve  heat  and  give  thiosulphate.  Since  the  heat  ob- 
served was  only  -|-44  cal.,  while  complete  decomposition  requires 
+48  cal.,  the  change  is  incomplete.  If  the  cnange  of  penta- 
thionic  into  thiosulphuric  acid  be  effected  by  the  assimilation  of 
water  according  to  the  reaction  (H,S^OJ,+(H,0),=  (H,S,0,)^ 
the  heat  absorbed  would  be  —34-6  cal.  But  this  conversion  in- 
creases the  saturating  power  and  corresponds  to  an  increase  of 
the  heat  of  neutralization  of  -|-32*8  cal.;  leaving  a  balance  of 
■f  48*2  cal.  in  favor  of  the  reaction.  When  tetrathionates  are 
treated  with  alkali  hydrate  Ihey  are  slowly  converted  into  thiosul- 
phate and  sulphite  (Na,S  OJ,+(Na,0).={Na,S,0.)..t-(Na,SO.),. 
This  reaction  when  complete  gives  rise  to  an  evolution  of  heat 
corresponding  to  +72*6  cal.,  and  the  conversion  of  tetrathionic 
acid  into  thiosulphuric  and  sulphurous  acids  would  absorb  —18*6 
cal.  The  exothermic  character  of  this  reaction,  like  that  of  the 
preceding  one,  depends  on  an  increase  in  the  saturating  power  of 
the  acids.  The  trithionates  are  more  stable  and  their  reaction 
with  alkali  hydrate  cannot  be  detected  at  ordinary  temperatures 
until  after  a  considerable  time.  On  heating,  however,  the  trithi- 
onate  is  converted  into  thiosulphate  and  sulphite  (K,S,0J,+ 
(K,0),=K,S,0,+  fK,SO,)^;  a  change  corresponding  when  com- 
plete to  the  evolution  of  +35*8  cal.  The  heat  absorbed  by  the 
conversion  is  -'36'2  cal.,  but  that  corresponding  to  the  increase 
in  the  heat  of  neutralization  is  -|-72'0  cal.  On  the  dithionates  in 
the  cold,  sodium  hydrate  has  no  action.  From  these  results 
Berthelot  regards  the  thionic  acids  as  derivatives  of  condensed, 
simple  or  mixed  anhydrides,  themselves  derived  from  thiosul- 
phuric and  sulphurous  acids.  If  thiosulphuric  acid  be  regarded 
as  S,0, .  HjO,  it  is  capable  of  giving  rise  to  a  series  of  condensed 
anhydrides  having  the  general  formula  wS^O, .  n— mH,0,  the 
basicity  of  the  resulting  acids  being  proportional  to  m.  Hence 
according  to  this  view  pentathionic  acid  would  be  (S,0,)^(H,0)„ 
n  and  m  being  in  this  case  5  and  3  respectively.     If  sulphurous 
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acid  SO, .  H,0  be  proaent  also  it  may  act  aimilarly  and  the  follow- 
iDg  mixed  tondensed  anhydridee  would  be  obtained;  (SO,), 
(SO,),.  (HO),  which  is  tetrathioniu  acid;  S,0, .  (SO,), .  (k,oV 
which  IB  tritliionic  acid;  {S,OJ, .  SO, .  (H,0)  which  is  the  acid 
obtained  wlien  preparing  penlatliiouic  acid  oy  the  method  of 
Debus,  in  the  firet  crystallizations;  and  (S,0,),.  (SO,),.  {H,Ot„ 
an  acid  not  yet  isoJatud.  Since  the  conversion  of  the  tbionic 
acids  into  tbiosulphuHc  acid  alone  or  into  this  acid  and  eulphnr- 
ous  acid  would  involve  an  absorption  of  heat,  the  cbnnge  doe« 
not  occur  in  acid  solutions. —  C.  R.,  cviii,  025-9.10  ;  J.  Vhem.  ^<k., 
Ivi,  823,  Sept.,  1889.  O.  F.  8. 

IL    Geology  and  Mineralogy. 

1.  Geological  Society  of  America. — Sessions  of  the  Geological 
Society  were  held  at  Toronto  on  Wednesday,  August  28th,  alter 
the  General  session  of  the  American  Association,  and  also  on 
Thursday,  August  29th.  Professor  James  Hau.  was  the  president 
of  the  meeting.  Besides  the  address  of  the  president  and  the 
transaction  ot  business  connected  with  the  organiEatioa  of  the 
Society,  papers  were  read  as  follows :  J.  D.  Dana  on  the  Areas 
of  Continental  Progress  in  North  America,  and  llie  influence  of 
these  areas  on  the  work  carried  on  within  tbem  ;  Jauhs  Hali^  on 
the  subdivision  and  grouping  of  species  usually  included  uuder 
the  generic  term  Ortbis,  in  accordance  with  external  and  internal 
cliarncters  and  microscopic  shell  structure,  and  on  new  tjetiera 
and  species  of  the  Family  Dictyospongidse  ;  G.  K.  Gilbbkt,  on 
the  strength  of  the  Earth's  Crust;  Joseph  LeConte,  on  the 
origin  of  normal  faults  and  of  the  structure  of  the  Basin  region  ; 
T.  C  CnAMBERLiN,  On  Bowlder  belts  as  distinguished  from 
Bowlder  trains,  their  origin  and  significance;  C.  D,  Wai.cott, 
study  of  a  line  of  displacement  in  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colo- 
rado, Arizona ;  J.  F.  Kemp,  on  Trap  dikes  near  Kennebunkport, 
Maine.  Although  the  number  of  members  enrolled  exceeds  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  and  many  of  them  were  present,  the  sewions 
for  reading  papers  were  restricted  to  Thursday  in  order  not  to 
interfere  with  the  American  Association.  The  Society  adjourned 
to  meet  in  the  city  of  New  York  on  the  26th  of  December. 

2.  JVbrth  American  Geology  and  Patceontology. — This  is  the 
title  of  a  work,  now  in  press,  by  S.  A.  Mili-kr  of  Cincinnati. 
The  book  will  be  in  royal  octavo  and  contain  about  800  pages  of 
two  columns  each  in  brevier  type.  Tlie  first  hundred  pages  is 
devoted  to  Geology  and  the  laws  of  nomenclature,  then  follows  a 
Catalogue  of  the  American  Paleozoic  Fossils  arranged  in  classes 
with  the  genera  in  alphabetical  order.  Every  genus  is  definod 
and  nearly  all  of  them  are  illustrated  and  to  a  great  extent  by  s 
figure  of  the  type  species.  Synonyms,  preoccupied  names  ami 
those  loo  poorly  defined  to  warrant  recognition  are  in  italics. 
Special  attention  has  been  paid  to  Classification  so  as  to  present 
to  view,  at  once,  the  existing  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  zoo!- 
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ogy  of  the  Paleozoic  era.  The  hook  will  contain  a  glossary  and 
ako  an  index  of  the  genera,  and  is  expected  to  he  ready  for 
delivery  by  November.     It  is  to  he  published  by  the  author. 

3.  if  ate  on  the  compositioji  of  Uraninite  ;  by  W.  F.  Hille- 
BRAND  (Communicated). — In  the  course  of  an  examination  of 
uraninite  which  began  with  a  specimen  from  Glastonbury,  Conn., 
and  which  has  since  been  extended  to  specimens  from  every 
available  locality  in  this  country  and  Europe,  it  was  noticed  that 
on  treatment  of  uraninite  with  an  acid — sulphuric,  hydrofluoric, 
or  hydrochloric, — a  gas  was  invariably  liberated  in  ratlier  con- 
siderable quantity  so  long  as  any  of  the  mineral  was  yet  unde- 
composed,  the  time  required  varying  very  greatly  with  specimens 
from  diflferent  localities.  The  quantity  of  this  gas  given  off  has 
been  found  to  be  from  one  to  two  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the 
mineral,  and  careful  spectroscopic  as  well  as  eudiometric  tests 
indicate  that  it  is  nothing  else  than  nitrogen.  As  to  the  reaction 
by  which  this  gas  is  given  off  or  the  manner  in  which  it  is. 
combined  in  the  mineral,  no  clue  has  yet  been  discovered.  It  is 
only  in  part  driven  off  by  ignition  in  air,  and  the  portion  retained 
seems  to  bear  a  direct  relation  to  the  amount  of  NO,  still  in  the 
ignited  product.  Pending  further  investigation  looking  to  the 
clearing  up  of  these  interesting  points  and  to  the  settlement  of 
the  composition  of  uraninite  in  general,  regarding  which  in  other 
respects  as  well  as  the  above,  my  results  are  widely  at  variance 
with  those  of  Comstock,  Blomstrand,  and  Lorenzen,  this  prelimi- 
nary notice  is  now  made  public.  It  may  be  added  that  no  uran- 
inite from  any  American  or  European  locality  from  which 
specimens  were  obtainable  except  Bohemia  has  failed  to  show  a 
considerable  percentage  of  thoria  or  (in  one  case)  zirconia. 

Laboratory  of  the  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  Washington,  D.  C,  Sept.  1 1th,  1889. 

4.  Minerah  from  Franklin^  Ni  J, — Dr.  G.  A.  Koeniq  has 
recently  described  the  occurrence  of  chloanthite  at  the  Trotter 
mine,  Franklin,  N.  J. ;  it  is  chiefly  massive,  but  crystals  of 
octahedral  habit  have  also  been  observed.  An  amorphous  min- 
eral of  a  green  color  occurring  as  a  crust  or  filling  cavities  in 
fluorite  has  proved  to  be  a  hydrous  silicate  of  nickel  and  zmc  (ZnO 
4 '00  p.  c.)  allied  to  garnierite,  giving  the  formula  (Ni,  Zn,  Fe) 
SiO,-fliH,0.  This  is  named  Dk  Saulesite  after  Major  A.  B. 
de  Saules,  manager  of  the  Trotter  mine.  An  analysis  is  also 
given  of  a  manganesian  variety  of  willemite,  (ZnO  60*61,  MnO 
10*04),  to  which  the  name  of  tephkowillemite  is  attached. — 
Ptoc,  Acad.  JScL  Philad,,  p.  184,  1889. 

III.    Miscellaneous  Scientific  Intelligence. 

1.  Parallaxes  of  the  fixed  Stars. — In  the  Aatronomische  Nach- 
richten  Nos.  2916-6  Dr.  Oudemans  gives  the  results  of  the  deter- 
minations of  stellar  parallax  by  astronomers  during  the  last  60 
years,  being  a  Jubilee  memoir  on  the  50th    anniversary    of  the 
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Pulkova  Observatory,     The  following  tables  give  the  paratUies 
arranged  in  the  order  of  magnitude  of  the  proper  molions  of  tbe 
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2.  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. — 
The  thirty-eighth  meeting  of  the  American  Association  was  held 
in  Toronto,  in  the  Univereity  building,  daring  the  week  com- 
mencing with  the  28th  of  August,  under  the  presidency  of  Prof. 
T.  C.  Mendenhall,  Superintendent  ot  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey. 

The  address  of  the  retiring  president,  Major  Powell,  who  was 
absent,  was  delivered  Wednesday  evening  by  Prof.  G,  K.  Gilbert 
— the  subject,  the  Evolution  of  Music.  Opening  addresses  were 
made  to  the  sections  on  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday  by  the 
vice-presidents:  Mr.  R.  S.  Woodward,  on  the  Mathematical 
Theories  of  the  Earth ;  Prof.  H.  S.  Oarhabt,  on  Theories  of  Elec- 
trical Action  ;  W.  L.  Dudley,  on  Amalgams;  Dr.  C.  A.  WnriE, 
on  Mesozoic  divisions  of  the  Geological  record  as  exhibited  on 
this  Continent ;  Prof.  G.  L.  Goodale,  on  Protoplasm  or  Living 
Matter;  Col.  G.  Mallebt,  on  the  Israelite  and  Indian  parallel 
in  planes  of  culture ;  Col.  Charles  S.  Hill,  on  the  economic 
and  sociologic  relations  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  pros- 
pectively considered.  Friday  evening  Prof.  Gilbert  gave  a  lec- 
ture on  the  Geological  History  of  the  Niagara  River.  On 
Monday  evening  a  lecture  was  delivered  by  Prof.  H.  Carrington 
Bolton  on  "  four  weeks  in  the  Deserts  of  Sinai." 

Indianapolis  was  selected  as  the  place  for  the  next  meeting, 
and  appointments  of  officers  were  made  as  follows  :  for  President, 
Prof.  Gborob  L.  Goodale,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.  For  Vice-Pres- 
identSf  S.  C.  Chandlbb,  ol  Cambridge,  in  the  section  of  Mathe- 
matics and  Astronomy ;  Cleveland  Abbe,  of  Washington,  in 
that  of  Physics;  R.  B.  Warden,  of  Washington,  in  that  of 
Chemistry ;  James  E.  Denton,  of  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  in  that  of 
Mechanical  Science  and  Engineering  ;  John  C.  Bbanneb,  of 
Arkansas,  in  that  of  Geology  and  Geography ;  C.  8.  Minot,  of 
Boston,  in  that  of  Biology ;  Fbank  Bakeb,  of  Washington,  in 
that  of  Anthropology,  and  J.  R.  Dodge,  of  Washington,  in  that 
of  Economic  Science  and  Statistics.  For  Permaneiit  Secretary, 
F.  W.  Putnam,  of  Cambridge,  as  heretofore ;  General  Secretary, 
H.  C.  Bolton,  of  New  York ;  Secretary  of  the  Council,  James 
Loudon,  of  Toronto. 

The  citizens  of  Toronto  made  in  many  ways  very  liberal  provi- 
sions for  the  entertainment  of  the  members  of  the  Association. 
On  Saturday  there  was  an  excursion  for  the  day  to  Niagara 
Falls,  and  another  to  the  Muskoka  Lake  region,  over  a  hundred 
miles  north  of  Toronto.  There  was  also  a  geological  excursion, 
starting  Tuesday  night,  after  the  close  of  the  meeting,  to  the 
Huronian  region. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  papers  read  at  the  sessions : 

Section  of  Mathematics  and  Aatronamy. 

G.  W.  Hough  :  The  New  Dearborn  Observatory. 

E.  S.  HoLDEN:  AstroDomical  Observations  made  with  the  Great  Telescope  of 
the  Lick  Observatory  since  June,  1 888. 

C.  H.  Chandlbb  :  A  Desideratum  in  the  presentation  of  mathematical  truth. 
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J.  D.  Wab>fer  :  Metliod  or  flndiog  Factors. 

6.  C  Couotock:  Use  of  r  Hosting  mirror  as  an  auiiliarj  to  a  meridian  circle. 

J.  R.  Eastuax:   RelaiioD  Betneen  fitelUr  UagniCudes,  DlaUnc^s,  aod  UoCioo!. 

Wm.  a.  itoGEBfl:  On  the  Proper  Motions  of  tbe  Stars  iu  the  Harvard  College 
Observatorj  Zooe,  betneen  tlie  limits  G0°  and  55"  DeclinatioD ;  Graduatiau  of 
Meridian  circles  in  aifu, 

J.  R.  Hekdrk^K:  Formula  for  tbe  Probobilitj  of  bdj  fad  or  occurrenoo  about 
which  any  numlier  orwitoosBes  Itrntify. 

W.  Uarksebs:  The  Solar  parallax  and  its  related  conxtanle. 

S,  W.  BuKNaiU:  Double  Sior  dinjoTcriea  and  measures  at  the  Lick  Ohfcr™- 

H.  FARQiTiutt:   A.  proposed  CataiD)cueor  Dedlnaiions. 

F.  H.  BiOBLon:  The  Solar  Corona,  a  phcuomeoon  in  Spherical  harmouin. 
Automatic  photogmphic  TrBusita. 

D,  P.  TODO:  The  AutomHtic  ICclipaop^ph. 

E,  Pribhy:  Errors  in  Star  Cataloguea. 

E.  D.  Prestos:  The  Peruvian  Ai 
J.  A.  Drisiikab:  New  arranKen 

inga  Achromatic  Objei'tire ;  The  Jena  optical  g1 

J.  B.  Webb  :  A  I'receasioa  motlol ;  The  Polar  Tracirix ;  The  CoDtrifuwl 
Oateoarj. 

F.  P.  LEAVBSwoBTn :  AnuiiBl  paralla i  of  South  503. 


a  astigmatic  Eye-piece ;  The  its!(' 
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RomrN  Hitchcock:    Exhibition  of  it  n 
ThennoiDBter  with  constant  Zero  PoiuL 

W.  LeConte  Stevens:  The  MeaBuremant  of  mi 

Wh.  a.  Roqbhs  and  R.  3,  Wooowabd:  Coui.i 

Wm.  a.  RoQBRa:  BxporinieDtal  proof  of  Ni -.. 
CiperiniFntnl    prrmf   of   iho    constEincy  of  (In- 
betweon  Jussop's  St<?el  aod  Bronze  between  the  lii 

H.  T.  Eudy;  On  the  Portitiou  o(  the  moan  KiuuLii;  Huergy  of  a  perfect  gas  be- 
tween the  rotary  and  trauslalory  motions  of  its  molecules  ;  Xote  on  the  Uaga^Tii' 
Rotation  of  Polarized  Light  ni^ordiug  to  the  Electro- moguctic  Theory. 

H.  C.  BoLTOH  :  Sonorous  sand  in  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai. 

T,  CIhat;  Itelntive  Uorila  of  Dynamometric  and  Magnetic  methods  of  olitjic- 
ing  absolute  measiiremcnta  of  Kleclric  currenta. 

H.  J.  Ryan:   A  Quadrant  Electrometer. 

H.  S,  Carjmbt;  Magnetic  leakage  in  Dynamos:  An  Improred  SlaudeM 
Clark  pell  with  low  lemptraturo-coeffipieiit. 

T.  0.  Mendknhall:  On  Globular  Lightning. 

E.  L.  Nichols  and  B.  W.  Ssow;  A  Preliminary  Report  on  the  influeuce  o: 
temperature  uiiou  the  Color  of  piguionta. 

U.  A.  Vkedeh:  The  Solar  condition  upon  which  the  Aurora  depends. 

C.  Abbe:  The  Determination  of  the  amount  of  rainfall. 

C.  Barits:  The  Hydro-eloctrio  elTecI  of  stretching  metals. 

6.  F.  Bareeh:  Recent  progress  in  StoraKS  Batteries. 

R.  B.  FnLTOS:   A  mode  of  saspensimi  for  Poucault's  Pendulum. 

A.  h.  AttBY :  A  modiQcation  of  the  ''  Pascal's  Vase  "  Experiment. 

C.  E.  Monhoe:  Experiments  for  demon stratiug  that  the  force  of  a  delonaliof 
explosion  is  exerted  in  all  direciious  about  the  explosWe  center. 

T.  Fhench,  Jr.  :   Effects  of  Electrostatic  discharges  on  Photographic  plates. 

C.  8.  Cook:  a  mountain  i^tudy  of  tbe  spectrum  of  Aqueous  Vapor. 

Wh.  a.  Roobhs  and  J.  B.  Webii:  Eiperimontnl  determination  of  the  perioJic 
pulsations  of  a  Thermometer  made  of  the  new  ''  Jena  "  kIbes. 

A.  M.  RosEBHUGH :  An  eihibitioo  of  Photographs  taken  in  1 86J  of  the  Living 
Kje  ;  An  exhibition  of  Photographs  of  the  Fundus  ot  the  Eye  of  the  Cat  taken 
while  under  the  intluenoe  of  Chlorotorin;  Experiments  in  Duplei  TelephonTin 
18B3. 


y  Spectroscope  Silt;  Exhibition  of  i 
e  Uicrodcopt. 

ii:  .   Additjoiil 
95*F. 
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Section  of  Chemistry. 

R.  B.  Warden  :  Dynamical  theory  of  albuminoid  ammonia. 

C.  E.  Monroe:  Molugrams  and  molugram  liters;  Explosiveness  of  the  Cellu- 
loids. 

R.  Hitchcock:  Action  of  light  on  silver  chloride:  Method  of  mounting  Photo- 
graphic prints  on  paper ;  Spectrum  Photography. 

F.  W.  Clarke  :  The  Chemical  composition  of  the  Mica  group. 

E.  Hart  :  New  Bottle  for  Hydrofluoric  Acid. 

H.  W.  Wiley  :  Some  peculiarities  of  Butter ;  Composition  of  the  Seed  of  Cala- 
canthus  Plaucus. 

M.  A.  Scovell:  Notes  on  the  estimation  of  Nitrogen  by  the  Kjeldahl  Method. 
Adolph  Bater,  Munich,  Germany,  and  A.  W.  Notes:  Succinylo-succinic  Acid. 
Albert  B.  Prescott  :  Estimation  of  bromine  in  presence  of  chlorine. 
W.  0.  Atwater  :  On  the  acquisition  of  atmospheric  Nitrogen  by  Plants. 

F.  Hoffmann  :  Food  preparation. 

C.  C.  James:  The  composition  of  Ontario  Oats. 
L.  P.  Kinnicutt:  Jadeite  and  Nephrite. 


Section  of  Mechanical  Science  and  Engineering. 

0.  Chanute  :  Results  of  recent  experiments  to  determine  the  resistance  of  air 
to  inclined  planes  in  motion,  with  applications  to  the  problems  of  soaring  Pigeons ; 
The  P^reservation  of  Timber. 

B.  B.  Perry  :  Experimental  Comparison  of  the  Performance  of  Sieam  Injectors 
vs.  a  Duplex  Steam  Pump. 

J.  E.  Denton:  Relative  Economy  of  modem  Air-Compressors;  Probable  prin- 
cipal cause  of  superior  economy  of  Multiple  Expansion  Engines. 

M.  E.  Cooley  :  Performance  of  a  pumping  engine ;  Note  on  performance  of  a 
Vibrating  Piston  Engine. 

T.  Gray  :  New  device  for  autographic  registry  in  tension  tests. 

W.  R.  Warnbk:  Notes  on  anti-friction  construction  for  revolving  mechanism 
for  Observatory  domes. 

Section  of  Geology  and  Geography, 

W.  J.  McGee:  Topographic  types  of  N.  E.  Iowa.  » 

G.  F.  Wright:  Lake-ridges  of  Ohio  and  their  probable  relations  to  lines  of 
glacial  drainage  into  the  Susquehanna  Valley. 

C.  R.  Dryer:  Moraines  of  the  Wabash-Erie  region;  the  Irondequoit  glacier. 
F.  Leverett  :  Glacial  phenomena  of  Northern  Indiana  and  northeastern  Illinois. 
A.  S.  Bickmore  :  Attractive  scenery  of  our  own  land. 

E.  Jones  :  The  Mastodon  of  Kent  and  what  we  know  about  it 
Sir  Wm.  Dawson  :  New  fossil  plants  from  the  Erian  and  Carboniferous,  and 
the  characters  and  aflBnities  of  the  Paleozoic  Gymnosperms. 
H.  C.  HovEY:  Mammoth  Cave. 

H.  S.  Williams:  The  Devonian  System  of  South  Devonshire. 
E.  W.  Claypole  :  The  reality  of  a  level  of  no  Strain  in  the  crust  of  the  Earth. 
A.  Winchell:  The  Geological  Position  of  the  Ogishke  Conglomerate. 
R.  Bell:  The  Origin  of  Gneiss  and  other  Primitive  Rocks. 

E.  0.  HovEY:  Observations  on  the  Trap  Ridges  of  the  East  Haven  (Conn.) 
Region. 

N.  H.  Winchell  and  H.  V.  Winchell  :  On  a  possible  chemical  origin  of  the 
Iron  Ores  of  the  Keewatin  in  Minnesota. 

F.  L.  Nason  and  W.  F.  Ferrier:  Notice  of  some  Zircon  rocks  in  the  Archaean 
Highlands  of  New  Jersey. 

J.  F.  EIemp  :  Trap  Dikes  in  the  region  about  Lake  Champlain  and  the  Adiron- 
dacks. 

C   H.  Hitchcock  :  Field  studies  of  the  Hornblende  Schist. 
C.  A.  White:  Remarks  on  the  Cretaceous  of  Northern  Mexico. 
Robert  Hat:  On  a  Kansas  salt  paine. 
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R.  T.  Hill:  A  ClassiflcatioD  of  the  topographic  and  Geologic  feature?  of 
Texas,  with  remarks  upon  the  areal  distribution  of  the  Qeologic  formatioos ;  The 
Eagle  ilats  formation,  and  the  Basin  of  the  Trans- Peoos  or  Mountainous  region  of 
Texas ;  The  Geology  of  the  Staked  Plains  of  Texas,  with  a  description  of  the 
Staked  Plains  Formation ;  The  Geology  of  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Canadian  from 
Tascosa,  Texas,  to  the  Tucumcarri  Mountains,  New  Mexico,  with  notes  on  the 
age  of  the  same;  Two  new  faunas  from  the  Lower  Cretaceous  formation  of 
Texas ;  (a)  Caprina  Limestone  Fauna,  (5)  The  Shoal  Creek  Limestone  Fauna. 

R.  T.  Hill  and  E.  T.  Dumble  :  The  Ancient  Volcanoes  of  Central  Texas. 

A.  C.  Lawson:  Note  on  the  mapping  of  the  Archsean  northwest  of  Lake 
Superior ;  On  the  structural  and  chemical  differentiation  of  certain  dikes  of  the 
Rainy  Lake  Region. 

H.  T.  Fuller:  Natural  gas  in  Fredonia,  N.  Y. ;  Preservation  of  glaciated  rocks 
in  Worcester,  Mass. 

C.  A.  Waldo:  The  Petroleum  belt  of  Terre  Haute. 

D.  S.  Martin  :  On  the  Origin  of  Diagonal  Trends  in  the  Earth's  Crust. 
A.  Wanker:  Casts  of  Scolithus  flattened  by  Pressure. 

J.  W.  Spekoer  :  Origin  of  Bowlder  Pavements  and  Fringes. 

J.  F.  Jahbs:  Section  of  the  Makoqueta  shales  in  Iowa. 

J.  S.  Newbrbey  :  History  of  the  formation  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

Section  of  Biology. 

T.  Meehan  :  On  the  position  of  the  nectar  glands  in  Eo^inops;  On  the  assump- 
tion of  floral  characters  by  axial  growths  in  Andromeda  Catesbsei;  On  the  signifi- 
cance of  dioecism  as  illustrated  by  Pycnanthemum ;  On  the  Epigynous  gland  in 
Diervilla  and  the  genesis  of  Lonicera  and  Dier villa. 

W.  H.  Dall  :  On  the  conditions  of  molluscan  life  in  the  deep  sea ;  On  the 
higher  division  of  the  Pelecypoda. 

John  B  Smith  :  Some  peculiarities  of  the  antennal  structure  in  the  Deltoids. 

W.  Edgar  Taylor:   History  and  migration  of  the  American  Crow  in  Nebraska. 

F.  L.  Stewart:  Some  physiological  traits  of  the  solid-stemmed  grasses  and 
especially  of  Indian  Com  (maize). 

N.  L.  Bhitton:  On  the  genus  Eleocbarus  in  America;  On  the  flora  of  New 
Jersey ;  The  new  botanical  laboratory  of  Barnard  College ;  On  the  tropical  distri- 
bution of  certain  sedges. 

A.  J.  Cook:  Alimentary  apparatus  of  the  Honey  Bee. 

Wm.  a.  Dudley  :  A  suggestion  concerning  scientiflc  work. 

L.  0.  Howard:  A  newly  imported  Elu  insect. 

W.  J.  Beal:  Notes  on  seedlings  of  Elymus  virginicus;  Notes  on  Bird^s  Eye 
Maple. 

I.  0.  Howard  :  Note  on  the  Collony  Maple-Scale  parasites. 

C.  M.  Weed,  I.  B.  Smith  :  Remarks  on  the  characters  of  the  genus  Agestes. 
W.  H.  Edwards  :  Notes  on  breeding  butterflies. 

A.  J.  Cook  :  A  new  furniture  enemy. 

J.  Macoun:   a  note  on  some  Alpine  butterflies. 
J.  B.  Smith  :  The  House-fly ;  Heematobia  cornicula. 

B.  D.  Halsted:  Reserve  food  substances  in  twigs;  Notes  upon  stamens  ot 
Solenaceae. 

D.  S.  Jordan:  The  relation  between  temperature  and  the  number  of  vertebn* 
in  fishes. 

T.  J.  BuRRiLL :  A  bacterial  disease  of  Indian  Corn  ;  Fermentation  of  Ensilacre. 

J.  C.  Arthur:  A  bacterial  disease  of  Carnations. 

F.  V.  CoviLLE :  Revision  of  the  U  S.  species  of  Fuirena. 

C.  y.  Riley:  Intentional  importation  of  parasites  and  natural  enemies  of 
Insects  injurious  to  vegetation. 

C.  W.  Hargitt  :  Preliminary  report  on  reproductive  characteristics  of  Hydroid 
Eudendrium. 

F.  L.  ScRiBNER:  Grasses  of  Roan  Mountain. 

D.  F.  Day:  Observation  on  Calamintha  Nuttalii. 

H.  F.  Osborne  :  Paleontological  Evidence  for  the  transmission  of  acquired 
Characters. 
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R.  R.  Wright  :  Modem  teaching  appliances  in  Biology. 
G.  L.  Gooi'ALE :  On  a  convenient  method  of  subjecting  living  cells  to  coloring 
agents. 
A.  W.  BuTLBR :  Notes  on  the  local  distribution  of  some  birds. 

Section  of  Anthropology, 

W.  Hough  :  Notes  on  Aboriginal  fire-making. 
R.  Hitchcock  :  Shinto,  the  religion  of  the  Japanese. 

J.  O.  Dorset  :  Siouan  term  for  Mysterious  and  Serpent ;  Gens  and  Sub-gens 
as  expressed  in  four  Siouan  languages. 

W.  J.  McGee  :  Some  Principles  of  Evidence  relating  to  the  Antiquity  of  Man. 

W.  H.  Holmes  :  On  the  Kvolution  of  Ornament,  the  American  lesson. 

H.  Montgomery  :  Aboriginal  Mounds  of  North  Dakota. 

W.  M.  Beauohamp  :  Iroquois  White  Dog  Feast. 

H.  W.  Hansbaw  :  Mission  and  Mission  Indians  of  California. 

C.  C.  Abbott:  Evidences  of  the  succession  of  paleolithic  Man  in  Delaware  R. 
valley. 

G.  Brtes  :  The  Winnipeg  Mound  region. 

D.  R.  Keys  :  Artificial  Languages. 

H.  Hensha w  :  New  Linguistic  family  in  California. 

Mrs.  R.  Hitchcock  :  Parsee  towers  of  Slima. 

H.  C  Bolton:  Seega,  an  Egyptian  game. 

De  Cost  Smitt  :   Anondaga  Shamanic  Masks. 

A.  E.  Douglas:  Gold  ornaments  from  Florida. 

Alice  0.  Fletcher:  Phonetic  alphabet  of  the  Winnebagoes. 

W.  J.  Hoffman  :  Middlewiwin,  or  Grand  Medicine  Society  of  the  Ojibwas. 

A.  F.  Chamberlain  :  Algonkin  Onomatology ;  A  Mississagua  Legend. 

J.  O.  Dorsey:  Indian  Personal  names;  Places  of  G^ntes  in  Siouan  Camping 
Circles;  Onomatopes,  Interjections,  etc. 

D.  Wilson  :  Huron — Iroquois  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Lake  Region. 

J.  McLean  :  Gesture  Language  of  Blackfoot  Indians. 

J.  C.  Hamilton  :  The  African  in  Canada. 

W.  M.  Beauchamp:  Indian  Burial  in  New  York. 

A.  E.  Douglas  :  Portrait  Pipe  from  Central  America. 

O  ji-ja-tek-ha  :  Government  of  the  Six  Nations. 

R.  Hitchcock:  Ancient  Japanese  Tombs  and  Burial  Grounds:  Ancient  Pit- 
dwellers  of  Yezo. 

F.  W.  Putnam  :  Explorations  about  the  Serpent  Mound  of  Adams  Co.,  Ohio, 
for  which  a  grant  was  made  by  the  Association. 

H.  Montck)MERY  :  Aboriginal  Monuments  of  North  Dakota. 

F.  E.  Babbitt:  Little  Falls  Quartzes. 

Atrbus  Wanner  :  Steatite  Ornaments  from  the  Susquehanna  River. 

F.  F.  Payne:  Notes  on  the  Eskimo  of  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  Hudson's  Strait. 
Harlan  H.  Ballard:  Contents  of  Children's  Minds. 

Virginia  H.  Bowers  :  The  Accads. 

Section  of  Economic  Science  and  Statistics. 

Geo.  Iles:  The  Fall  in  the  rate  of  interest 

S.  Dana  Horton  :  What  shall  we  do  about  Silver  ? 

A.  G.  Warner:  Economic  notes  regarding  luxury. 

H.  C  Taylor:  Development  of  Trade  channels  as  an  Economic. 
Mrs.  Nellie  S.  Kbdsie  :  Food  moulds  the  Race. 

B.  E.  Fernow  :  National  interest  in  material  resources. 

Lester  A.  Ward:  Sociologic  position  of  Protection  and  Free  Trade. 

W.  0.  Atwater:  Agricultural  experiment  stations. 

J.  R.  Dodge:  Certain  aspects  of  Agriculture  in  the  Arid  Regions. 

G.  S.  Ryerson  :  Statistic  results  of  eyesight  of  five  thousand  Public  School 
Children. 

Wm.  Houston:  The  Abolition  of  slavery  in  Upper  Canada. 
G.  Lindenthal:  The  Science  of  Economic  Engineering. 


luuRA  0.  Talbot:  IniJnstrinl  Education. 

C.  W.  SinLKT:  A  Plan  for  a  ceosua  of  Fiahsries. 

.1.  R.  DoDOE :  Inutilky  of  tlje  l>ogerl  Land  Act. 
"W,  F,  Cqbtos:   SoieDtiflc  and   EooDcmic  means  of  proteiOJug   life  hj  Sipial 
hghtt. 

R.  W.  Pkippp:  How  bLsII  we  protect  our  forealfl  7 

E,  Atkinson:  ScientiCo  nppllration  of  heat  to  the  cookintf  or  food. 

C.  U.  WmiowAKDi   Relation  of  Manual  trniuing  v>  body  uid  mind. 

C.  S.  HiLi.:  Od  tUe  enonoiiiie  and  sociologic  relstionH  of  CsLada  utid  ib« 
Qniled  Stales. 

OBITHAET. 

Giuseppe  Menbghihi. — An  aDnoiiDcement  of  the  deatfa  o(  Pro- 
fessor Menegliini  in  JanuaiTr  last  appeared  in  the  last  volame  of 
this  Jourtial  Born  in  Padua  in  July,  1811,  he  Oied  at  FUa 
where  be  bad  passi'd  forty  years  of  bis  life  "the  admiration," 
Bays  Professor  C'apelHnl,  "of  scholars,  of  friends,  and  of  the 
city;"  and  by  the  decree  of  the  city,  he  was  buried  in  the  moim- 
menial  Campo  Santo,  hy  the  aide  of  Paolo  Savi. 

Prof essor  Meneghini's  first  scientific  investigations  wei^  botani- 
cal. Their  publication  commenced  in  1834;  and  until  1840  his 
work  was  chiefly  in  thai  department.  Soon  after  ibis  date  ap- 
peared his  first  paper  on  the  Geolopy  and  Paleontology  of  Tn«- 
cany,  and  Buhsequentl^  his  work  wan  almost  exclusively  pale- 
ontological ;  and  in  his  many  memoirs  he  covered  nt^arly  all 
departments  of  zoology.  Id  1857  was  publiHbed  his  report  on  ibe 
PaV'ontoloiiy  of  Sardinia,  in  the  "voyage  en  Sariiaigne"  of 
Guiii'ral  A.  De  la  Marnioru,  and  from  IStiT  to  1881,  nionograplis 
on  fossils,  in  the  "  Paleontologio  Lombarde  "  of  Stoppani.  The 
last  of  bis  numerous  publications  was  a  memoir,  in  t88S,  on  the 
Cambrian  Fauna  of  Iglcsiente  in  Sardinia,  in  which  he  describes 
the  Cambrian  Trilobites  and  illustrates  them  with  seven  plates  of 
figures. 

In  1849,  Menogbini  was  made  Professor  of  Mineralogy  and 
Geology  in  the  University  of  Pisa,  his  connection  with  ibe  Uni- 
versity of  Padua  having  been  cancelled  in  1848,  for  political 
reasons.  In  18T4,  the  chair  was  divided,  the  department  of 
mineralogy  being  given  to  Professor  D'Achiardi,  leaving  to  him 
that  ol  geology.  lie  was  President  of  the"Societa  Totscana  di 
Scienze  Naturali"  from  its  foundation  until  1874;  also  of  the 
"Snciela  Maiacologica  Italiana,"  of  the  Geological  Society  of 
Italy,  and  of  the  Comitato  Gcologico. 

In  1884,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  commencement  of  hh 
career  as  instructor,  a  gold  medal  was  struck  in  commemoration, 
at  the  expense  of  contributors  all  over  tbe  scientific  world.  In 
188C  he  was  made  Senator— an  honor  well-merited,  says  Professor 
Sfguciiza,  in  view  of  the  positions  he  held,  his  academic  honors 
and  bis  scientific  labors. 

George  H.  Cook,  tbe  able  Geologist  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Professor  in  Rnlgcrs  College,  died  on  the  22d  of 
September  at  tbe  age  of  seventy-two. 
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;T.  XLV. — The  Mathematical  Theories  of  the  Earth  *  by 
fl.  S.  Woodward,  as  Vice-presideDt  of  Section  A,  oi  the 
American  AssociatioD  for  the  AdvancemeDt  of  Science, 
Toronto  meeting,  Aug.  27  to  Sept.  3,  1889. 

The  name  of  this  section,  which,  by  your  courtesy,  it  is  my 
ty  to  address  to-dav,  implies  a  community  of  interest  among 
ronomers  and  mathematicians.  This  community  of  interest 
lot  difficult  to  explain.     We  can  of  course  imagine  a  considera- 

body  of  astronomical  facts  quite  independent  of  mathemat- 

We  can  also  imagine  a  much  larger  body  of  mathematical 

ts  quite  independent  of  and  isolated  from  astronomy.     But 

never  think  of  astronomy  in  the  large  sense  without  recog- 
ing  its  dependence  on  mathematics,  and  we  never  think  of 
tbematics  as  a  whole  without  considering  its  capital  applica- 
QS  in  astronomy. 

Jf  all  the  subjects  and  objects  of  common  interest  to  us,  the 
th  will  easily  rank  first.  The  earth  furnishes  us  with  a 
ble  foundation  for  instrumental  work  and  a  fixed  line  of  ref - 
nee,  whereby  it  is  possible  to  make  out  the  orderly  arrange- 
nt  and  procession  of  our  solar  system  and  to  gain  some  ink- 
5  of  other  systems  which  lie  within  telescopic  range.  The 
th  furnishes  as  with  a  most  attractive  store  of  real  problems  ; 
shape,  its  size,  its  mass,  its  precession  and  nutation,  its  internal 
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\,  and  Hfi  or^in  uid  deetinT. 

1  vitk  the  fa— *'»g  naminm  for  aetnKioaueal  and 

rMttreh.     W«  nart  of  eovne   rMOgtuze  ibe 

■  of  oar  friaod*  the  t.i iiliiiiili  to  t^al  iodeGnable  mduv 

E  MDed  the  eaitb'a  cmK,  Sot,  caandeml  in  iu  eotireu 

~ti  Tvlrtiaai  to  mnlhr  bofiei  of  the  anivei^e.  tlie  eartli 

r  btan  the  •pedil  pjotiMW  of  aBtrouciiuers  and  mallie- 

■l     Siaee  tbe  time*  of  Ga&bo  and  Kepler  and  Coperu- 

[  hai  supplied  a  perennial  stimniiK  tir  i>bserTBtiofi  and  iti 

jiiiu  and  it  promises  u>  tax  tbe  resonrees  of  the  sblecl 

n  and  aoaljete  for  some  ceDtnriee  to  oome.     Tbe  mere 

1  of  tbe  tunm  of  Newtoa,  BradWj,  d*  Alemben,  La- 

'oarier,  Gaan,  aitd  BeaKl,  ealle  lo  mind  cot  only  a  k>a£ 

I  tnTcBtiaa*  aad  discDverie*  bat  tbe  most  importaot  ports 

r  malboniatiea]  litcnture:     Id  \%e  dvnamical  and  pbrejcal  a- 

Kta  Ibe  «artli  wa*  tu  them  the  principal  oliject  of  research. 

J  llie  thoraughneH  and  completeaeeB  of  their  coDtribuiioD^ 

ran]  an  explanatioc  of  the  *'  STglem  of  the  world  *^  are  etill  s 

lurMT  of  wofid<T  and  admiration  to  all  who  take  the  trouble  To 

lamiiiv  tb<'ir  work)>. 

A  detailed  diseniicion  of  the  known  properties  of  the  earth 
Bd  of  the  hypotbeees  coDceming  tbe  unknown  properties^,  is 
io  fit  taalc  (or  a  aommer  afteraooD :  the  intricacies  and  delica 
)  of  the  Mibjeet  are  anitaMe  onlv  for  another  AeasoD  and  » 
special  aiidit-nce.  But  it  has  eeemvii  that  a  somewhat  p^iptibr 
review  of  tlie  state  of  onr  mathematical  knowledge  of  the 
earth  might  not  he  withont  intereet  to  thoee  already  familiar 
with  the  complex  detaiU.  and  might  al&o  help  to  increase  tliat 
general  interest  in  science,  the  promotion  of  which  is  one  of 
the  mr»st  important  functions  of  this  association. 

As  we  look  back  throngh  the  light  of  modem  analysis,  it 
Bcems  strange  that  the  enccessors  of  Newton,  who  took  up  tbe 

Croblem  of  the  shat>c  of  the  earth,  should  have  divided  into 
ostiJc  camp  over  the  question  whether  our  planet  is  elongatc<l 
or  flattened  at  the  poles.  Tbey  agreed  iu  the  opinion  that  the 
earth  is  a  spheroid,  but  they  debated,  investigated,  and  ob- 
served for  nearly  a  half  century  before  deciding  that  the  sphe- 
roid is  oblate  rather  than  oblong.  This  was  a  critical  question 
and  its  decision  marks  perhaps  the  most  important  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  figure  of  the  earth.  The  Newtonian  view  of  the 
oblate  form  fonnit  its  ablest  supporters  in  Hnygheos,  Manper- 
tuis,  and  Clairaut,  while  the  erroneous  view  was  maintaiued 
with  great  vigor  by  the  justly  distinguished  Cassinian  school  i>f 
astronomers,  rniortunately  for  the  Cassinians,  defective  meas- 
ures of  a  meridional  arc  in  France  gave  color  to  the  false  thcorj 
and  furnished  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  instances  of  the  de- 
terring effect  of  an  incorrect  observation,    ,Ab  you  well  know 
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the  point  was  definitely  settled  by  Maupertuis'  measurement  of 
the  Lapland  arc.  For  this  achievement  his  name  has  become 
famons  in  literature  as  well  as  in  science,  for  his  friend  Vol- 
taire congratulated  him  on  having  "flattened  the  poles  and  the 
"Caseinis"  and  Carlyle  has  honored  him  with  the  title  of 
"  Earth-flattener."* 

Since  the  settlement  of  the  question  of  the  form,  progress  to- 
ward a  knowledge  of  the  size  of  the  earth  has  been  consistent 
and  steady,  until  now  it  may  be  said  that  there  are  few  objects 
with  which  we  have  to  deal  whose  dimensions  are  so  well 
known  as  the  dimensions  of  the  earth.  But  this  is  a  popular 
statement,  and  like  most  such,  needs  to  be  explained  in  order 
not  to  be  misunderstood.  Both  the  size  and  shape  of  the  earth 
are  defined  by  the  lengths  of  its  equatorial  and  polar  axes ;  and, 
knowing  the  fact  of  the  oblate  spheroidal  form,  the  lengths  of 
the  axes  may  be  found  within  narrow  limits  from  simple 
measurements  conducted  on  the  surface,  quite  independently 
of  any  knowledge  of  the  interior  constitution  of  the  earth.  It 
is  evident  in  fact,  without  recourse  to  mathematical  details, 
that  the  length  of  any  arc,  as  a  degree  of  latitude  or  longitude, 
on  the  eartli's  surface,  must  depend  on  the  lengths  of  those 
axes.  Conversely,  it  is  plain  that  the  measurement  of  such  an 
arc  on  the  surface  and  the  determination  of  its  geographical 
position  constitute  an  indirect  measurement  of  the  axes  Hence 
it  has  happened  that  scientific  as  distinguished  from  practical 
geodesy  has  been  concerned  chiefly  with  such  linear  and  astro- 
nomical measurements,  and  the  zeal  with  which  this  work  has 
been  pursued  is  attested  by  triangulations  on  every  continent 
Passing  over  the  earlier  determinations  as  of  histoncal  interest 
only,  all  of  the  really  trustworthy  approximations  to  the  lengths 
of  the  axes  have  been  made  within  the  half  century  just  passed. 
The  first  to  appear  of  these  approximations  were  the  well 
founded  values  of  Airy,  publishea  in  1830.t  These,  however, 
were  almost  wholly  overshadowed  and  supplanted  eleven  years 
later  by  the  values  of  Bessell  X  whose  spheroid  came  to  occupy 
a  most  C(mspicuous  place  in  geodesy  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  Knowing  as  we  now  do  that  BesseFs  values 
were  considerably  in  error,  it  seems  not  a  little  remarkable  that 
they  should  have  been  so  long  accepted  without  serious  ques- 
tion. One  obvious  reason  is  found  in  the  fact  that  a  considera- 
ble lapse  of  time  was  essential  for  the  accumulation  of  new 
data,  but  two  other  possible  reasons  of  a  different  character 
are  worthy  of  notice  because  they  are  interesting  and  instruc- 

♦  Todhunter,  History  of  the  Theories  of  Attraction  and  the  Figure  of  the  Earth, 
London,  1873,  Vol.  1,  Art.   195. 
f  Encyclopedia  Metropolitana. 
X  AstronomiBche  Nachrichten,  No.  438,  1841. 
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tive  whether  speciaU^v  applicable  to  tbis  particular  caee  or  not 
It  eccmB  not  improbable  that  the  close  agreement  of  the  values 
of  Airy  and  B©B»el,  computed  independeritlv  and  by  different 
methodii^ — the  greateet  discrepancy  beinp  aFx>ut  one  hnndred 
and  fifty  feet, — may  have  been  incautiously  interpreted  as  a 
comtirmatiun  of  Bessel's  dimcDsions,  and  hence  led  to  their  too 
ready  adoption.  It  seems  also  not  improbable  that  the  weight 
of  Bessel'fi  great  name  may  have  been  too  closely  asisociatea  ia 
the  minds  of  his  followers  with  the  weight*  of  hie  observations 
and  rcBtiltfi.  The  sanction  of  eminent  authority,  especially  if 
there  is  added  to  it  the  stamp  of  an  official  seal,  ie  Bometimes  a 
eerionfi  obetacle  to  real  progress.  We  cannot  do  less  than  ac- 
cord to  Besflel  the  first  place  among  the  astronomers  and 
eeodeeists  of  his  day,  but  this  is  no  adequate  instilication  for 
flie  esaggerated  estimate  long  entcrtaintM]  of  the  precision  of 
the  elements  of  his  spheroid. 

The  nest  step  in  the  approximation  was  the  important  one  of 
Clarke  in  1866.*  His  new  values  showed  an  increpseover  Bt«- 
&el'a  of  aboQt  half  a  miJe  in  the  equatorial  semi-axis  and  about 
three-tenths  of  a  mile  in  the  polar  semi-axis.  Since  1866, 
General  Clarke  has  kept  pace  with  the  accumulating  data  and 
given  us  so  many  different  elements  for  our  spheroid  that  it  is 
□eceesary  to  affix  a  date  to  any  of  hie  values  we  may  aee.  The 
later  values,  however,  differ  but  elightly  from  the  earlier  ones, 
so  that  Ihe  sjTheroid  of  1S66,  which  has  come  lo  bo  pn^tty  guii- 
erally  adopted,  seems  likely  to  enjoy  a  justly  greater  celebrity 
than  that  of  its  immediate  predecessor.  The  probable  error  of 
the  axes  of  this  spheroid  is  not  much  greater  than  the  bnndrijd 
thousandth  part,t  and  it  is  not  likely  that  new  data  will  change 
their  lengths  by  more  than  a  few  hundred  feet. 

In  the  present  state  of  science,  therefore,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  first  order  of  approximation  to  the  form  and  dimensions  of 
the  earth  has  been  successfully  attained.  The  question  which 
follows  naturiilly  and  immediately  is,  liow  much  further  can 
the  approximation  be  carried?  The  answer  to  this  question  is 
not  yet  written,  and  the  indications  arc  not  favorable  for  its 
speedy  announcement.  The  first  approximation,  as  we  have 
seen,  requires  no  knowledge  of  the  interior  density  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  earth's  mass;  it  proceeds  on  the  simple  assnuq)- 
tion  that  the  sea  surface  is  closely  spheroidal.  The  second 
approximation,  if  it  be  more  than  a  mere  interpolation  formula, 
re<iuirea  a  knowledge  of  both  the  density  and  arrangement  of 
the  constituents  of  the  earth's  mass,  and  especially  of  that  part 
called  the  crust.     "  All  astronomy."  says  Laplace,  "  rests  on  the 


I,  Col.  A.  R.,  Geodesy,  Oxford,  1880.  p.  319. 
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stability  of  the  earth's  axis  of  rotation."*  In  a  similar  sense  we 
may  say  all  geodesy  rests  on  the  direction  of  the  plumb-line. 
The  simple  hypothesis  of  a  spheroidal  form,  assumes  that  the 
plumb-line  is  everywhere  coincident  with  the  normal  to  the 
spheroid,  or  that  the  surface  of  the  spheroid  coincides  with  the 
level  of  the  sea.  But  this  is  not  quite  correct.  The  plumb- 
line  is  not  in  general  coincident  with  the  normal,  and  tne  act- 
ual sea-level  or  geoid  must  be  imagined  to  be  an  irregular 
surface  lying  partly  above  and  partly  below  the  ideal  spheroid- 
al surface.  The  deviations,  it  is  true,  are  relatively  small, 
but  they  are  in  general  much  greater  than  the  unavoidable 
errors  of  observation  and  they  are  the  exact  numerical  expres- 
sion  of  our  ignorance  in  this  branch  of  geodesy.  It  is  well 
known,  of  course,  that  deflections  of  the  plumb-une  can  some- 
times be  accounted  for  by  visible  masses,  but  on  the  whole  it 
must  be  admitted  that  we  possess  only  the  vaguest  notions  of 
their  cause  and  a  most  inadequate  knowledge  of  their  distribu- 
tion and  extent. 

What  is  true  of  plumb-line  deflections  is  about  equally  true 
of  the  deviations  oi  the  intensity  of  gravity  from  what  may 
be  called  the  spheroidal  type.  Given  a  closely  spheroidal 
form  of  the  sea  level  and  it  follows  from  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion, as  a  first  approximation,  without  any  knowledge  of  the 
distribution  of  the  earth's  mass,  that  the  increase  of  gravity 
varies  as  the  square  of  the  sine  of  the  latitude  in  passing  from 
the  equator  to  the  poles.  This  is  the  remarkable  theorem  of 
Stoke8,t  and  it  enables  us  to  determine  the  form,  or  ellipticity 
of  the  earth,  by  means  of  pendulum  observations  alone.  It 
must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  values  for  the  ellipticity 
recently  obtained  in  this  way  by  the  highest  authorities, 
Clarke^  and  Helmert,§  are  far  from  satisfactory  whether  we 
regard  them  in  the  light  of  their  discrepany  or  in  the  light  of 
the  different  methods  of  computing  them.  In  general  terms 
we  may  say  that  the  diflBcnltj  in  the  way  of  the  use  of  pendu- 
lum observations  still  hinges  on  the  treatment  of  local  anoma- 
lies and  on  the  question  of  reduction  to  sea  level.  At  present, 
the  case  is  one  concerning  which  the  doctors  agree  neither  in 
their  diagnosis  nor  in  their  remedies. 

Turning  attention  now  from  the  surface  toward  the  interior, 
what  can  be  said  of  the  earth's  mass  as  a  whole,  of  its  laws  of 

*Toute  rAstroDomie  repose  sur  I'invariabilite  de  I'axe  de  rotation  de  la  Terre 
&  la  surface  du  sph^roi'de  torrestre  et  sur  I'uniformii^  de  cetto  rotation.  Me- 
cauique  Celeste,  Paris,  1882,  tome  5,  p.  22. 

f  Stokes,  G.  G.,  Mathematical  and  Physical  Papers,  Cambridge  University 
Press.  1880,  vol.  ii. 

X  Geodesy,  Chapter  xiv. 

§  Helmert,  Dr.  F.  R.,  Die  mathematischen  und  physikalischen  Theorien  der 
hohereo  Geodasie,  Leipzig,  1880,  1884,  II  Teil 
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distribution,  and  of  the  pressures  that  exist  at  great  depths  \ 
Two  facts,  namely,  the  mean  density  and  the  surface  density 
are  roughly  known  ;  and  a  third  fact,  namely,  the  precession 
constant,  or  the  ratio  of  the  difference  of  the  two  principal 
moments  of  inertia  to  the  greater  of  them,  is  known  with 
something  like  precision.  These  facts  lie  within  the  domain 
of  observation  and  require  only  the  law  of  gravitation  for 
their  verification.  Certain  inferences  also  from  these  fact* 
and  others  have  long  been  and  still  are  held  to  be  hardly  less 
cogent  and  trustworthy,  but  before  stating  them  it  will  be  well 
to  recall  briefly  the  progress  of  opinion  concerning  this  general 
subject  during  the  past  century  and  a  half. 

I'he  conception  of  the  earth  as  having  been  primitively  fluid 
was  the  prevailing  one  among  mathematicians  before  Clairaut 
published  his  Th^orie  de  la  Figure  de  la  Terre  in  1743.  By 
the  aid  of  this  conception  Clairaut  proved  the  celebrated  theo- 
rem which  bears  his  name,  and  probably  no  idea  in  the 
mechanics  of  the  earth  has  been  more  suggestive  and  fruitful. 
It  was  the  central  idea  in  the  elaborate  investigations  of 
Laplace  and  received  at  his  hands  a  development  which  his 
successors  have  found  it  about  equally  diflScult  to  displace  or  to 
improve.  From  the  idea  of  fluidity  spring  naturally  the  hydro- 
statical  notions  of  ])re6sure  and  level  surfaces,  or  the  arrange- 
ment of  fluid  masses  in  strata  of  uniform  density.  Hence 
follows,  also,  the  notion  of  continuity  of  increase  in  density 
from  the  surface  toward  the  center  of  the  earth.  All  of  the 
principal  mechanical  properties  and  effects  of  the  earth's  mass, 
viz  :  the  ellipticity,  the  surface  density,  the  mean  density,  the 
precession  constant,  and  the  lunar  inequalities,  were  correlated 
by  Laplace  in  a  single  hypothesis,  involving  only  one  assump- 
tion in  addition  to  that  of  original  fluidity  and  the  law  of 
gravitation.*  This  assumption  relates  to  the  compressibility  of 
matter  and  asserts  that  the  ratio  of  the  increment  of  pressure 
to  the  increment  (»f  density  is  proportional  to  the  density. 
Many  interesting  and  striking  conclusions  follow  readily  from 
this  hypothesis,  but  the  most  interesting  and  important  are 
those  relative  to  density  and  pressure,  especially  the  latter, 
whose  dominance  as  a  factor  in  the  mechanics  of  celestial 
masses  seems  destined  to  survive  whether  the  hypothesis 
stands  or  falls.  The  hy])othe8is  requires  that  while  the  density 
increases  slowly  from  something  less  than  3  at  the  surface  to 
about  1 1  at  the  center  of  the  earth,  the  pressure  within  the 
mass  increases  rapidly  below  the  surface,  reaching  a  value  sur- 
])assing  the  crushing  strength  of  steel  at  the  depth  of  a  few 
miles  and  amountino:  at  the  center  to  no  less  than  three  million 
atmospheres.     The  inferences,  then,  as  distinguished  from  the 

♦  Mik'aniqiie  Celeste,  Tome  6,  Libre  xi. 
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facts,  are  that  the  mass  of  the  earth  is  very  nearly  symmetri- 
cally  disposed  about  its  center  of  gravity,  that  pressure  and 
density  except  near  the  surface  are  mutually  dependent,  and 
that  the  earth  in  reaching  this  stage  has  passed  through  the 
fluid  or  quasi  fluid  state. 

Later  writers  have  suggested  other  hypotheses  for  a  con- 
tinuous distribution  of  the  earth's  mass,  but  none  of  them  can 
be  said  to  rival  the  hypothesis  of  Laplace.  Their  defects  lie 
either  in  not  postulating  a  direct  connection  between  density 
and  pressure  or  in  postulating  a  connection  which  implies  ex- 
treme or  impossible  values  for  these  and  other  mechanical 
properties  of  the  mass. 

It  is  clear,  from  the  positiveness  of  his  language  in  frequent 
allusions  to  this  conception  of  the  earth,  that  Laplace  was 
deeply  impressed  with  its  essential  correctness.  "  Observa- 
tions," he  says,  "  prove  incontestably  that  the  densities  of  the 
strata  (couches)  of  the  terrestrial  spheroid  increase  from  the 
surface  to  the  center "  ;*  and  "  the  regularity  with  which  the 
observed  variation  of  a  second's  pendulum  follows  the  law  of 
the  squares  of  the  sines  of  the  latitudes,  proves  that  the  strata 
are  arranged  symmetrically  about  the  center  of  gravity  of  the 
earth."t  The  more  recent  investigations  of  Stokes,  to  which 
allusion  has  already  been  made,  forbid  our  entertaining  any- 
thing like  so  confident  an  opinion  of  the  earth's  primitive 
fluidity  or  of  a  symmetrical  and  continuous  arrangement  of  its 
strata.  But,  though  it  must  be  said  that  the  suflSciency  of 
Laplace's  arguments  has  been  seriously  impugned,  we  can 
hardly  think  the  probability  of  the  correctness  of  his  conclu- 
sions has  been  proportionately  diminished. 

Suppose,  however,  that  we  reject  the  idea  of  original  fluidity. 
Would  not  a  rotating  mass  of  the  size  of  the  earth  assume 
finally  the  satne  aspects  and  properties  presented  by  our  planet? 
Would  not  pressure  and  centrifugal  force  suffice  to  bring  about 
a  central  condensation  and  a  symmetrical  arrangement  of  strata 
similar  at  least  to  that  required  by  the  Laplacian  hypothesis? 
Categorical  answers  to  these  questions  cannot  be  given  at  present. 
But  whatever  may  have  been  the  antecedent  condition  of  the 
earth's  mass  the  conclusion  seems  unavoidable  that  at  no  great 
depth  the  pressure  is  suflScient  to  break  down  the  structural 
characteristics  of  all  known  substances,  and  hence  to  produce 

♦  KnfiD  il  (Newton)  regarde  la  Torre  comme  homog^ne,  ee  qui  est  contraire  aux 
observatioDS,  que  prouveDt  incontestablemeDt  que  les  densites  des  couches  du 
Bpberoide  terrestre  croissent  de  la  surface  au  centre.  M^canique  Celeste,  Tome 
5,  p.  9. 

f  La  r^gularite  avec  laquelle  la  variation  observee  des  longueurs  du  pendule  4 
Becondes  suit  la  loi  du  carr^  du  sinus  de  la  latitude  prouve  que  ces  couches  sont 
dispoeees  r^gulidrement  autour  du  centre  de  gravity  de  la  Terre  et  que  leur  forme 
est  k  peu  pres  elliptique  et  de  revolution.     Ibid,  p.  1*7. 
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viscous  flow  whenever  ami  wherever  tlie  stress  difference  exceeds 
a  certain  limit,  whicli  cannot  be  large  in  comparison  with  the 
pressure.  Purely  observational  evidence,  also,  of  a  higUj 
affirmative  kind  in  support  of  this  ooiichieion,  is  afforded  by  ihe 
remarkable  results  of  Tresca's  experiments  on  the  floV  of  solids 
and  by  the  abundant  proofs  in  geoioey  of  the  plastic  move- 
raenta  and  viscous  flow  of  rocks.  With  such  views  and  facts 
in  mind  the  fluid  stage,  considered  indispensable  by  Laplace, 
does  not  appear  necessary  to  the  evolution  of  a  planet,  even  if 
it  reach  the  extreme  refinement  of  a  close  fulfilment  of  some 
such  mathematical  law  as  that  of  his  hypotheses.  If,  as  is  here 
assumed,  pressure  lie  the  dominant  factor  in  such  large  masses, 
the  attainment  of  a  stable  distribution  would  be  simply  a  ques- 
tion of  time.  The  fluid  mass  might  take  on  its  normal  form 
in  a  few  days  or  a  few  months,  whereas  the  viscous  mass  might 
require  a  few  thousand  or  a  few  million  years. 

Some  physicists  and  mathematicians,  on  the  other  hand, 
reject  both  the  idea  of  the  existence  of  great  pressure  within 
the  earth's  mass  and  the  notion  of  an  approach  to  continuity 
in  the  distribution  of  density.  As  representing  this  side  of 
the  question  the  views  of  the  late  M.  Roche,  who  wrote  much 
on  the  constitution  of  the  earth,  are  worthy  of  consideration. 
He  tells  us  that  the  vefy  magnitude  of  the  central  preasnra 
computed  on  the  hypothesis  ot  fluidity  is  itself  a  peremptory 
objection  to  thai  hy]>iiihesis,*  According  to  his  conoeptiim, 
the  strata  of  the  eartli  from  the  center  outward  are  substan- 
tially self-supporting  and  unyielding.  .It  does  not  appear, 
however,  that  he  had  submitted  this  conception  to  the  test  of 
numbers,  for  a  simple  calculation  will  show  that  no  materials 
of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  would  sustain  the  stress  in 
such  shells  or  domes.  If  the  crust  of  the  earth  were  self-sup- 
porting its  crushing  strength  would  have  to  be  about  thirty 
times  that  of  the  best  cast  steel,  or  five  hundred  to  one  thnii- 
sand  times  that  of  gi-anite.  The  views  of  Roche  on  the  dislri- 
bution  of  terrestrial  densities  appear  equally  extremef-  He 
prefei-s  to  consider  the  mass  as  made  up  of  two  distinct  parts, 
an  outer  shell  or  crust  whose  thickness  is  about  one-sixtii  uf 
the  earth's  radius,  and  a  solid  nucleus  having  little  or  no  cen- 
tral condensation.  The  nucleus  is  conceived  to  be  purely 
metallic  and  to  iiave  about  the  same  density  as  iron.  To 
account  for  geological  phenomena,  he  postulates  a  zone  of 
fusion  separating  the  crust  from  the  nucleus.  The  whole  hy- 
pothesis IS  consistently  worked  out  in  conformity  with  the 
requirements  of  the  eilipticity,  the  superflcial  density,  the  mean 

•Memoire  Bur  1'Etnt  InWneiir  du  Globe  Terrestre,  par  M.  Edouard  Roche. 
M^moireB  de  la  scclioti  dos  Sciences  de  I'Acad^mie  dea  ScJencea  et  LeUree  de 
Moniptllier.     Monlpellier,  1880-16B4.     Tome  i.  \  Ibid. 
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density  and  precession  ;  so  that  to  one  who  can  divest  his  mind 
of  the  notion  that  pressure  and  continuity  are  important  fac- 
tors in  the  mechanics  of  such  masses,  the  picture  which  Koche 
draws  of  the  constitution  of  our  planet  will  present  nothing 
incongruous. 

In  a  field  so  little  explored  and  so  inaccessible,  though 
hedged  about  as  we  have  seen  by  certain  sharply  limiting  con- 
ditions, there  is  room  for  a  wide  range  of  opinion  and  for  great 
freedom  in  the  play  of  hypothesis ;  and  although  the  prepon- 
derance of  evidence  appears  to  be  in  favor  of  a  terrestrial 
mass  in  which  the  reign  of  pressure  is  well  nigh  absolute,  we 
should  not  be  surprised  a  lew  decades  or  centuries  hence  to 
find  many  of  our  notions  on  this  subject  radically  defective. 

If  the  problem  of  the  constitution  and  distribution  of  the 
earth's  mass  is  yet  an  obscure  and  diflScult  one  after  two  centu- 
ries of  observation  and  investigation  can  we  report  any  greater 
degree  of  success  in  the  treatment  of  that  still  older  problem 
of  the  earth's  internal  heat,  of  its  origin  and  effects  ?  Con- 
cerning phenomena  always  so  impressive  and  often  so  terribly 
destructive  as  those  intimately  connected  with  the  terrestrial 
store  of  heat,  it  is  natural  that  there  should  be  a  considerable 
variety  of  opinion.  The  consensus  of  such  opinion,  how- 
ever, has  long  been  in  favor  of  the  hypothesis  that  heat  is  the 
active  cause  of  many,  and  a  potent  factor  in  most  of  the 
grander  phenomena  which  geologists  assign  to  the  earth's 
crust ;  and  the  prevailing  interpretation  of  these  phenomena  is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  our  planet  is  a  cooling  sphere 
whose  outer  shell  or  crust  is  constantly  cracked  and  crumpled 
in  adjusting  itself  to  the  shrinking  nucleus. 

The  conception  that  the  earth  was  originally  an  intensely 
heated  and  molten  mass  appears  to  have  first  taken  something 
like  definite  form  in  the  minds  of  Leibnitz  and  Descartes.* 
But  neither  of  these  philosophers  was  armed  with  the  necessary 
mathematical  equipment  to  subject  this  conception  to  the  test 
of  numerical  calculation.  Indeed,  it  was  not  fashionable  in 
their  day,  any  more  than  it  is  with  some  philosophers  in  ours, 
to  undertake  the  drudgery  of  applying  the  machinery  of  anal- 
ysis to  the  details  of  an  hypothesis.  Nearly  a  century  elapsed 
before  an  order  of  intellects  capable  of  dealing  with  this  class 
of  questions  appeared.  It  was  reserved  for  Joseph  Fourier  to 
lay  the  foundation  and  build  a  great  part  of  the  superstructure 
of  our  modem  theory  of  heat  diffusion,  his  avowed  desire 
being  to  solve  the  great  problem  of  terrestrial  heat.  "The 
question   of  terrestrial  temperatures,"   he  says,  '*has  always 

*  Protog^,  ou  De  la  Formation  et  dea  Revolutions  du  Globe,  par  Leibnitz, 
Ouvrai^e  traduite  ....  avec  une  introduction  et  des  notes  par  1e  Dr.  Berlrand 
de  Saint  Germain.  Paris,  1859. 
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appeared  to  us  one  of  the  grandest  object*  of  eoBmoIogical 
studies,  and  we  have  had  it  constantly  in  view  in  establiehiiig 
the  inathematieal  theorv  of  heat,"*  This  ambition,  however, 
was  only  partly  reah'zed.  Probably  Fourier  imderesti mated 
the  difficulties  of  Lis  problem  for  liis  most  ingenioas  and  indus- 
trious succeesors  in  the  same  field  have  made  little  progress 
beyond  the  limitfi  he  attained.  Bnt  the  work  he  left  le  a  per- 
ennial index  to  bis  fi^nins.  Though  quite  inadequately  appre- 
ciated by  his  contemporaries,  the  Analytical  Theory  of  IJeat 
which  appeared  in  1820  is  now  conceded  to  be  one  of  tlie 
epoch-masing  books.  Indeed,  to  one  wlio  has  caught  the 
epirit  of  the  extraordinary  analysis  which  Fourier  developed 
and  iilnstrated  by  numerone  applications  in  this  treatise,  it  is 
evident  that  he  opened  a  tield  whose  resources  are  still  far 
from  being  exhausted.  A  little  later  Poissou  took  np  the  same 
class  of  questions  and  published  another  great  work  on  the 
mathematical  theory  of  hent.f  Poisson  narrowly  missed  being 
the  foremost  mathematician  of  his  day.  In  originality,  iu 
wealth  of  mathematical  resources,  and  in  breadth  of  grasp  of 
physical  principles  be  was  the  peer  of  the  ableet  of  hia  contem- 
poraries.  In  lucidity  of  exposition  it  would  be  enough  to  say 
that  he  was  a  Frenchman,  but  he  seems  to  have  excelled  in  iiik 
peculiarly  national  trait.  His  contributions  to  the  theory  of 
neat  have  been  somewhat  overshadowed  in  recent  limes  by  the 
earlier  and  perhaps  more  brilliant  researches  of  Fourier,  but 
no  student  can  afford  to  take  up  that  enticing  though  difficult 
theory  without  the  aid  of  Poiaeon  as  well  as  Fourier 

It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  we  should  enquire  wliat  opinion 
these  great  masters  in  the  mathematics  of  beat  diffusion  held 
concerning  the  earth's  store  of  heat.  I  say  opinions,  for. 
unhappily,  this  whole  subject  is  still  so  largely  a  matter  of 
opinion  that  in  discussing  it  one  may  not  inappropriately  adopt 
the  famous  caution  of  Marcus  Aureiius:  "  Itemeinber  that  all 
is  opinion."  It  docs  not  appear  tliat  Fourier  reached  any 
definite  conclu-sion  on  this  question,  though  he  seems  to  have 
favored  the  view  that  the  earth  iu  cooling  from  an  earlier  state 
of  incandescence  reached  finally  through  convection,  a  condi- 
tion in  which  there  was  a  uniform  distribution  of  beat  through- 
out its  mass.  This  is  the  consistentioi'  status  of  Leibnitz,  and 
it  logins  with  the  formation  of  the  earth's  crust,  if  not  with 
the  consolidation  of  the  entire  mass,  it  thus  affords  an  initial 
distribution  of  heat  and  an  epoch  from  which  analysis  may 
start,  and  the  problem  for  the  mathematician  is  to  assign  the 

*  La  ([iitstion  des  (cmperatii res  tPrreHlrea  nous  n  toujoura  pnni  iiii  dea  plus 
grntidH  oljjiN^tB  dps  Etudes  ci'StiioloeiqviCJj.  et  noi>s  I'aviiins  priccij>aleiii?nt  en  tiw 
eo  ftnl)liB8ant  la  iheorie  miiiheniEiique  de  In  cimleiir.  Aunntea  de  Cliimie  el  de 
Physique.  IS24     T.imc  27,  p.  109. 

t  Theorie  Mutliematique  de  U  Chaleur.     Paris,  1836. 
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subsequent  distribution  of  heat  and  the  resulting  mechanical 
sflFects.  Bat  no  great  amount  of  reflection  is  necessary  to  con- 
vince one  that  the  analysis  cannot  proceed  without  making  a 
few  more  assumptions.  The  assumptions  which  involve  the 
least  diflBculty,  and  which  for  this  reason,  partly,  have  met 
with  most  favor,  are  that  the  conductivity  and  thermal  ca- 
pacity of  the  entire  mass  remain  constant,  and  that  the  heat 
conducted  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  passes  off  by  the  com- 
bined process  of  radiation,  convection,  and  conduction,  without 
producing  any  sensible  effect  on  surrounding  space  These  or 
similar  assumptions  must  be  made  before  the  application  of 
theory  can  begin.  In  addition,  two  data  are  essential  to  nu- 
merical calculations;  namely,  the  diffusivity,  or  the  ratio  of 
the  conductivity  of  the  mass  to  its  thermal  capacity,  and  the 
initial  uniform  temperature.  The  first  of  these  can  be  ob- 
served, approximately,  at  least ;  the  second  can  only  be  esti- 
mated at  present.  With  respect  to  these  important  points, 
which  must  be  considered  after  the  adoption  of  the  consisten- 
iior  status,  the  writings  of  Fourier  afford  little  light.  He  was 
content,  perhaps,  to  invent  and  develop  the  exquisite  analysis 
reqiiisite  to  the  treatment  of  such  problems. 

toisson  wrote  much  on  the  whole  subject  of  terrestrial  tem- 
peratures and  carefully  considered  most  of  the  troublesome 
details  which  lay  between  his  theory  and  its  application. 
While  he  admitted  the  nebular  hypothesis  and  an  initial  fluid 
state  of  the  earth,  he  rejected  the  notion  that  the  observed  in- 
3rease  of  underground  temperature  is  due  to  a  primitive  store 
:>f  heat.  If  the  earth  was  originally  fluid  by  reason  of  its  heat, 
I  supposition  which  Poisson  regarded  quite  gratuitous,  he  con- 
3eived  that  it  must  cool  and  consolidate  from  the  center  out- 
i\'ard  ;*  so  that  according  to  this  view  the  crust  of  our  planet 
irrived  at  a  condition  of  stability  only  after  the  supply  of  heat 
liad  been  exhausted.  But  Poisson  was  not  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  the  observed  temperature  gradient  in  the  earth's  crust. 
A^lways  fertile  in  hypotheses,  he  advanced  the  idea  that  there 
?xist  by  reason  of  interstellar  radiations,  great  variations  in 
:he  temperature  of  space,  some  vast  regions  being  coinpara- 
:i\^ely  cool  and  others  intensely  hot,  and  that  the  present  store 
)f  terrestrial  heat  was  acquired  by  a  journey  of  the  solar  sys- 
:em  through  one  of  the  hotter  regions.  "Such  is,"  he  says, 
'  in  my  opinion,  the  true  cause  of  the  augmentation  of  temper- 
ituj*e  which  occurs  as  we  descend  below  the  surface  of  the 
^lol)e."t  This  hypothesis  was  the  reeult  of  Poisson's  mature 
reflection,  and  as  such  is  well  worthy  of  attention.     The  no- 

*Theorie  Math^matique  de  la  Chaleur,  Supplement  de,  Pans,  1837. 

f  ''  Telle  est,  dous  mon  opinion,  la  cause  Teritable  de  I'augmentation  de  tem- 
[>^rature  qui  a  lieu  sur  chaque  verticale  4  mesure  que  Ton  B'abaisse  au  dessous 
ie  Ifi  surface  du  globe." — Ibid.,  p.  15. 
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Hon  tliat  there  exist  hot  foci  in  space  was  advanced  also  in 
another  form  in  1852  Ity  Rankfiie,  in  his  interesting  specula- 
tion on  the  reconcentration  of  energy.  But  whatever  we  may 
think  of  the  hypothesis  a?  a  whole  it  does  not  appear  to  be  ade- 
quate to  the  case  of  the  earth  nnless  we  suppose  the  epoch  of 
transit  throngh  the  hot  region  cxceedingh-  remote,  and  the 
temperature  of  that  region  exceedingly  high.  The  continuity 
of  geological  and  paleoTitological  phenomena  is  mnch  better 
eatistied  by  tiie  I^ibnitzian  view  of  an  earth  long  subject  to 
comparatively  constant  surface  conditions  but  still  active  with 
the  energy  of  ita  primitive  beat. 

Notwithstanding  the  indefatigable  and  admirable  labors  of 
Fonrier  and  Poisfion  in  this  field,  it  mnst  be  admitted  that  they 
accomplished  little  more  than  the  preparation  of  the  machinery 
with  which  their  miccessors  have  sought  and  are  still  seekiag 
to  reap  the  harvest.  The  difficulties  which  lay  in  their  way 
were  not  mathematical  but  physical.  Had  they  been  able  to 
make  out  the  true  conditions  of  the  earth's  store  of  heat  they 
would  undoubtedly  have  i-eached  a  high  grade  of  perfection  ia 
the  treatment  of  the  problem.  The  theory  as  they  left  it  was 
much  in  advance  of  observation,  and  the  labors  of  their  sueees- 
Bors  have  tliercfoi-e  necessarily  been  directed  largely  toward 
the  determination  of  the  theriaal  propertiett  of  the  earth's  cm*;! 
and  muss. 

Of  those  who  in  the  present  generation  have  contributed  to 
our  knowledge  and  stimulated  the  investigation  of  this  suhject 
it  is  liai-dly  necessary  to  say  that  we  owe  most  to  Sir  Williiiiii 
Thomson.  He  has  made  the  question  of  terrestrial  tenipem- 
tures  highly  attractive  and  instructive  to  astronomers  ami 
matliematicianp,  and  not  less  warmly  interesting  to  geohigii-ts 
and  paleontologists.  Whether  we  are  prepared  to  accept  Li;- 
concIusionB  or  not.  we  must  all  acknowledge  our  indebtedness 
to  the  contributions  of  his  master  hand  iu  this  tield,  as  well  a 
in  most  other  fields  of  terrestrial  physics.  The  contribution  of 
special  interest  to  us  in  this  connection  is  his  remarkable  me- 
moir ou  the  secular  cooling  of  the  earth.*  In  this  memoir  lie 
adopts  the  simple  hypothesis  of  a  solid  sphere  whose  thennal 
properties  remain  invariable  while  it  cools  by  conduction  from 
an  initial  state  of  uniform  temperature,  and  draws  therefrom 
certain  striking  limitations  on  geologic  time.  Many  geologist* 
were  startled  by  these  limitations  and  geologic  thought  and 
opinion  have  since  been  widely  inHuenced  by  them.  It  will 
be  of  interest,  therefore,  to  state  a  little  more  fully  and  clearly 
tlic  grounds  from  which  his  arguments  proceed.  Conceive  a 
sphere  having  a  uniform  temperature  initially,  to  cool  in  a 
2.     ThoniBOD  and  Tiil) 
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medium  which  instantlj  dissipates  all  heat  brought  by  conduc- 
tion to  its  surface,  thus  keeping  the  surface  at  a  constant  tem- 
perature. Suppose  we  have  given  the  initial  excess  of  the 
sphere's  temperature  over  that  of  the  medium.  Suppose  also 
tnat  the  capacity  of  the  mass  of  the  sphere  for  the  diffusion  of 
heat  is  known  and  known  to  remain  invariable  during  the  pro- 
cess of  cooling.  This  capacity  is  called  diffusivity  and  is  a 
constant  which  can  be  observed.  Then  from  these  data  the 
distribution  of  temperature  at  any  future  time  can  be  assigned, 
and  hence  also  the  rate  of  temperature  increase,  or  the  temper- 
ature gradient,  from  the  surface  toward  the  center  of  the 
sphere  can  be  computed.  It  is  tolerably  certain  that  the  heat 
conducted  from  the  interior  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  does 
not  set  up  any  reaction  which  in  any  sensible  degree  retards 
the  process  of  cooling.  It  escapes  so  freely  that,  for  practical 
purposes,  we  may  say  it  is  instantly  dissipated.  Hence,  if  we 
can  assume  that  the  earth  had  a  specified  uniform  temperature 
at  the  initial  epoch,  and  can  assume  its  diffusivity  to  lemain 
constant,  the  whole  history  of  cooling  is  known  as  soon  as  we  de- 
termine the  diffusivity  and  the  temperature  gradient  at  any  point. 
Now  Sir  William  Thomson  determined  a  value  for  the  diffu- 
sivity  from  measurements  of  the  seasonal  variations  of  under- 
ground temperatures,  and  numerous  observations  of  the  in- 
crease of  temperature  with  depth  below  the  earth's  surface 
gave  an  average  value  for  the  temperature  gradient.  From 
these  elements  and  from  an  assumed  initial  temperature  of 
7000°  Fahr.,  he  infers  that  geologic  time  is  limited  to  some- 
thing between  20,000.000  and  400,000,000  years.  He  says  : 
"  We  must  allow  very  wide  limits  in  such  an  estimate  as  I 
have  attempted  to  make,  but  I  think  we  may  with  much  prob- 
ability say  that  the  consolidation  cannot  have  taken  place  less 
than  20,000,000  years  ago,  or  we  should  have  more  under- 
ground heat  than  we  actually  have,  nor  more  than  400,000,000 
years  ago,  or  we  should  not  have  so  much  as  the  least  observed 
underground  increment  of  temperature.  That  is  to  say,  I  con- 
clude that  Leibnitz's  epoch  of  emergence  of  the  coi}8ii<tentiar 
stains  was  probably  between  those  dates  "  These  conclusions 
were^announced  twenty-seven  years  ago  and  were  republished 
without  modification  in  1883.  Recently,  also.  Professor  Tait, 
reasoning  from  the  same  basis,  has  insisted  with  equal  confi- 
dence on  cutting  down  the  upper  limit  of  geologic  time  to 
some  such  figures  as  10,000,000  or  15,000,000  years*  As 
mathematicians  and  astronomei's  we  must  all  confess  to  a  deep 
interest  in  these  conclusions  and  the  hypothesis  from  which 
they  flow.  They  are  very  important  if  true.  But  what  are 
the  probabilities?     Having  been  at  some  pains  to  look  into 

*  RebeDt  Advances  in  Physical  Science,  London,  1876. 
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this  matter,  I  feel  bound  to  etate  that,  althongh  the  hypothesic 
appears  to  he  the  best  which  can  be  formnlated  at  present,  the 
odds  are  against  its  correctness.  Its  weak  links  are  the  unver- 
ified asBmiiplioDB  of  an  initial  uniform  temperature  and  a  con- 
stant diffuBivity.  Very  likely  these  are  approxi  mat  ions,  but  tf 
what  order  we  cannot  decide.  Furthermore,  if  we  accept  tlie 
hypothesis,  the  odds  appear  to  he  against  the  present  attain 
meiit  of  trustworthy  numerical  resnlts,  since  the  data  for  eaicn- 
latiou,  obtained  mostly  from  observations  on  continental  areai^. 
are  far  too  meager  to  give  satisfactory  average  values  for  tli*' 
entire  mass  of  the  earth.  In  short,  this  phase  of  the  caw 
seems  to  stand  about  where  it  did  twenty  years  affo,  wlitu 
Huxley  warned  us  that  the  perfection  of  our  inathematicn! 
mill  is  no  guaranty  of  the  quality  of  the  grist,  adding  that  '-as 
the  grandest  mill  will  nut  extract  wheat  flour  from  pea.«-pods, 
so  pages  of  formulie  will  tot  get  a  definite  reeult  out  of  loow 
data."* 

When  we  pass  from  the  restricted  domain  of  quantitative 
results  concerning  geologic  time  to  the  freer  domain  of  qnaii- 
tative  results  of  a  general  character,  the  contractional  theory  of 
the  earth  may  be  said  to  still  lead  all  others,  though  it  eeems 
destined  to  require  more  or  lees  modification,  if  not  to  be  rele- 
gated to  a  place  of  secondary  Importance.  Old.  however  as  is 
the  notion  that  the  great  surface  irregnlarities  of  the  earth  are 
but  tlif  outward  evidence  of  a  crumpling  crust,  it  is  ouly  recently 
that  tliif^  notion  has  been  subjected  to  mathematical  analysis  im 
anytliing  like  a  rational  basis  About  three  years  ago  Mr.  T 
Mellard  Rcade  annoanced  the  doctiine  that  the  earth's  crust 
from  the  joint  effect  of  its  heat  and  gravitation  should  behave 
in  a  way  somewhat  analogous  to  a  bent  beam  and  shotild  pos 
sess  at  a  certain  depth  a  "level  of  no  strain,"  corresponding  to 
the  neutral  snrface  in  a  beam.+  Above  the  level  of  no  strain, 
according  to  this  doctrine,  the  strata  will  be  subjected  to  com- 
pression and  will  undergo  crumpling,  while  below  that  level 
the  tendency  of  the  strata  to  crack  and  part  is  overcome  by 
pressure  which  produces  what  Reade  calls  "compressive  exten- 
sion," thus  keeping  the  nuelens  compact  and  continuous.  A 
little  later  the  same  idea  was  worked  out  independently  by 
Mr.  Chaa  Davison,:}:  and  it  has  since  received  elaborate  mathe- 
matical  treatment    at    the   hands   of    Darwin, §   Fisher,!   !*id 

•GeoloKicfll  Beform  (Tlie  Anniveraary  Addreaa  to  the  Geological  f  octal j  (or 
18691,  Lay  Serin  1)11 8,  AdilrpsBes  and  Reviews.    D.  Appleton  *Co.  Savir  York.  1871. 

!  Reade.  T.  Mellaril.  Oriiiiti  ot  .MoiintHtD  Raii)cea,  llonduD,  1886. 
Ou  llio  DisiribiitioD  of  Strain  in  Ihe  Kartli's  Crust   Reaiiltmg  frnm   Secular 
CooUdi^;  with  Hpccial  nrference  to  tiic  growth  uf  cotitineiiia  and  the  fiirmaliDn 
of  mountain  oliaiuB.     By  Charlea  DaviBon,  wilh  a  Note  by  Q.  H,  Darwin.  Philo- 
sopliipat  Tnitiaactiona.  vol.  olxiriii  (1387).  A,  pp.  2^\-H9.  g  Ibid. 

I  Kisiier,  Rsv.  Osmond,  Physics  of  tlie  E^iii'e  Cruel,  secoait  edition,  LondoD, 
less,  Chaptsr  VI II. 
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others.  The  doctrine  requires  for  its  application  a  competent 
theory  of  cooling  and  hence  cannot  be  depended  on  at  present 
to  give  anything  better  than  a  general  idea  of  the  mechanics 
of  crumpling  and  a  rough  estimate  of  the  magnitudes  of  the 
resulting  effects.  Using  Thomson's  hypothesis,  it  appears  that 
the  stratum  of  no  strain  moves  downward  from  the  surface  of 
the  earth  at  a  nearly  constant  rate  during  the  earlier  stages  of 
cooling,  but  more  slowly  during  the  later  stages;  its  depth  is 
independent  of  the  initial  temperature  of  the  earth ;  and  if  we 
adopt  Thomson's  value  of  the  diffusivity  it  will  be  about  two 
and  a  third  miles  below  the  surface  in  a  hundred  million  years 
from  the  beginning  of  cooling,  and  a  little  more  than  fourteen 
miles  below  the  surface  in  700,000,000  years.  The  most  im- 
portant inference  from  this  theory  is  that  the  geological  effects 
of  secular  cooling  will  be  confined  for  a  very  long  time  to  a 
comparatively  thin  crust.  Thus,  if  the  earth  is  a  hundred 
million  years  old  crumpling  should  not  extend  much  deeper 
than  two  miles.  A  test  to  which  the  theory  has  been  sub- 
jected, and  one  which  some*  consider  crucial  against  it,  is  the 
volumetric  amount  of  crumpling  shown  by  the  earth  at  the 
present  time.  This  is  a  difficult  quantity  to  estimate,  but  it 
appears  to  be  much  greater  than  the  theory  can  account  for. 

The  opponents  of  the  contractional  theory  of  the  earth,  be- 
lieving it  quantitatively  insufficient,  have  recently  revived  and 
elaborated  an  idea  first  suggested  by  Babbage  and  Herschelf  in 
explanation  of  the  greater  folds  and  movements  of  the  crust. 
This  idea  figures  the  crust  as  being  in  a  state  bordering  on 
hydrostatic  equilibrium  which  cannot  be  greatly  disturbed 
without  a  readjustment  and  consequent  movement  of  the 
masses  involved.  According  to  this  view,  the  transfer  of  any 
considerable  load  from  one  area  to  another  is  followed  sooner 
or  later  by  a  depression  over  the  loaded  area  and  a  correspond- 
ing elevation  oyer  the  unloaded  one ;  and  in  a  general  way  it  is 
inferred  that  the  elevation  of  continental  areas  tends  to  keep 
pace  with  erosion.  The  process  by  which  this  balance  is  main- 
tained has  been  called  isostasy,  and  the  crust  is  said  to  be  in  an 
isostatic  state.:j:  The  dynamics  of  the  superficial  strata  with 
the  attendant  phenomena  of  folding  and  faulting  are  thus  re- 
ferred to  gravitation  alone,  or  to  gravitation  and  whatever 
opposing  force  the  rigidity  of  the  strata  may  offer.  In  a 
mathematical  sense,  however,  the  theory  of  isostacy  is  in  a  less 

♦  Notably  Rov.  Osmood  Fisher.  See  his  Physics  of  the  i*]arth's  Crust,  Chap- 
ter VIII. 

t  Appendix  to  the  Ninth  Bridge  water  Treatise  (by  C.  Babbage),  second  edi- 
tion, London,  1838. 

{  Pution,  Cnpt.  C.  B.,  On  some  of  the  Greater  Problems  of  Physichl  Geology, 
Bulletin  Philosophical  Society  of  Washington,  vol.  xi,  pp.  51-64. 
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Batififactory  state  than  the  theor^y  of  contraction.  Ae  yet  we 
can  see  only  tliat  isoataey  is  an  efficient  cause  if  once  set  in 
action  ;  but  how  it  it!  started  and  to  what  extent  it  is  adei^uato 
remain  to  be  determined.  Moreover,  i^stasj  does  not  seeiato 
meet  the  nKjairements  of  Keolo{!;ical  continuity,  for  it  tenils 
rapidly  towards  stable  equilibriuru,  and  tbe  crust  ought  there- 
fore to  reach  a  state  of  repose  early  in  geologic  time.  Hut 
there  is  no  evidence  that  such  a  state  has  heen  attained,  and 
but  little  if  any  evidence  of  diminished  activity  in  cmstal 
movements  during  recent  ^ologic  time.  Henee  we  infer  that 
isoetasy  is  competent  only  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  kept  in 
action  by  some  other  cause  tending  conetantlv  to  disturb  the 
equilibrium  which  would  otherwise  result.  Such  a  ranse  is 
found  in  secniar  contraction,  and  it  is  not  improbable  tliat 
these  two  seemingly  divergent  theories  are  really  snppi-^ 
nientary. 

Closely  related  to  the  questions  of  secular  contraction  and 
the  mechanics  of  crust  niovenientsare  those  vexed  questions  of 
earthquakes,  volcanism,  the  liquidity  or  eolidity  of  the  interior, 
and  the  rigidity  of  the  earth  s  mass  as  a  wiiole — all  questions 
of  the  greatest  interest,  but  still  lingering  on  the  battle  fields 
of  scientific  opinion.  Many  of  tlie  "thrice  slain  "  combatants 
in  these  contests  would  fain  risk  being  slain  again ;  and 
whether  our  foiindiition  hi.'  liquid  or  soiid,  or  to  speak  iiKiro 
precisely,  whether  the  earth  may  not  he  at  once  highly  plastic 
under  the  action  of  lon»  continned  forces  and  highly  rigid 
under  the  action  of  periodic  forces  of  short  period,  it  is  pretty 
certain  tliat  some  year.'!  must  elapse  before  tlie  arguments  will 
be  convincing  to  all  concerned.  The  difficulties  appear  to  be 
due  principally  to  our  profound  ignorance  of  the  properties  of 
matter  subject  to  the  joint  action  of  great  pressure  and  great 
heat.  The  conditions  which  exist  a  few  miles  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  earth  are  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  laboiatory 
tests  as  hitherto  developed,  but  it  is  not  clear  how  our  knowl- 
edge is  to  be  improved  without  resort  to  experiments  of  a 
scale  in  some  degree  comparable  with  the  facts  to  be  explained, 
]n  the  meantime,  therefore,  we  may  expect  to  go  on  tlieonzing, 
adding  to  the  long  list  of  dead  theories  which  mark  the  progress 
of  sc-ientitie  thought,  with  the  hope  of  attaining  the  truth  not 
so  much  by  direct  discovery  as  by  the  laborious  process  of 
eliminating  error. 

AVhun  we  take  a  moi-e  comprehensive  view  of  the  problems 
presented  by  the  earth,  and  look  for  light  on  their  solution  in 
theories  of  cosmogony,  the  difficulties  which  beset  us  are  no 
less  numerous  and  formidable  than  those  encountered  along 
special  lines  of  attack.     Much  progress  has  recently  been  made, 
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however,  in  the  elaboration  of  such  theories.  Roche,*  Dar- 
winf  and  others  have  done  much  to  remove  the  nebulosity  of 
Laplace's  nebular  hypothesis.  Poincar6:j:  and  Darwin§  have 
gone  far  toward  bridging  the  gaps  which  have  long  rendered 
the  theory  of  rotating  fluid  masses  incomplete.  Poincar6  has 
in  fact  shown  us  how  a  homogeneous  rotating  mass  might, 
through  loss  of  heat  and  consequent  contraction,  pass  from  the 
spheroidal  form  to  the  Jacobian  ellipsoidal  form,  and  thence, 
by  reason  of  its  increasing  speed  of  rotation,  separate  into  two 
unequal  masses.  Darwin,  starting  with  a  swarm  of  meteorites 
and  gravitation  as  a  basis^  has  reached  many  interesting  and  in- 
structive results  in  the  endeavor  to  trace  out  the  laws  of  evo- 
lution of  a  planetarv  system.!  ^^^  notwithstanding  the  splen- 
did researches  of  these  and  other  investigators  in  this  field,  it 
must  be  said  that  the  real  case  of  the  solar  system,  or  of  the 
earth  and  the  moon,  still  defies  analysis;  and  that  the  me- 
chanics of  the  segregation  of  a  planet  from  the  sun,  or  of  a 
satellite  from  a  planet,  if  such  an  event  has  ever  happened,  or 
the  mechanics  of  the  evolution  of  a  solar  system  from  a  swarm 
of  meteorites,  are  still  far  from  being  clearly  made  out. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  make  anything  but  the  briefest 
allusion  to  the  comparatively  new  science  of  mathematical 
meteorology,  with  its  already  considerable  list  of  well  defined 
theories  pressing:  for  acceptance  or  rejection.  Nor  need  I  say 
more  with  reference  to  those  older  mathematical  questions  of 
the  tides  and  terrestrial  magnetism,  than  that  they  are  still  un- 
settled. These  and  many  other  questions,  old  and  new,  might 
serve  equally  well  to  illustrate  the  principal  fact  this  address 
has  been  designed  to  emphasize,  namely,  that  the  mathematical 
theories  of  the  earth  already  advanced  and  elaborated  are  by 
no  means  complete,  and  that  no  mathematical  Alexander  need 
yet  pine  for  other  worlds  to  conquer. 

Speculations  concerning  the  course  and  progress  of  science 
are  usually  untrustworthy  if  not  altogether  fallacious.  But, 
being  delegated  for  the  hour  to  speak  to  and  for  mathemati- 
cians and  astronomers,  it  may  be  permissible  to  offer,  in  closing, 

*  Essai  sur  la  Constitution  et  L'Origine  du  Syst^rae  Solaire,  par  M.  l^douard 
Rocbe.  M^moires  de  L'Academie  dea  Sciences  et  Lettres  de  Montpellier,  tome 
vlii,  1873. 

f  Oa  the  Precession  of  a  Viscous  Spheroid  and  on  the  remote  History  of  the 
Earth.  Phil.  Trans.,  Part  II.  1879 ;  On  ihe  secular  changes  in  the  Klements  of 
the  Orbit  of  a  Sitellite  revolving  about  a  tidally  distorted  Planet,  Phil.  Trans., 
Part  II,  1880;  On  the  Tidal  Friction  of  a  Planet  attended  by  several  Satellites, 
and  on  the  Kvohition  of  the  Solar  System,  Phil.  Trans.,  Part  II,  1881. 

\  Sur  L'^qiiilibre  d'uno  Masse  Fluid  auime  d*un  mouvemeni  de  rotation,  Acta 
Mathematica,  vol  vii,  1^85. 

^  On  Figures  of  Equilibrium  of  Rotating  Masses  of  Fluid,  Phil.  Trans.,  vol. 
187,   1887. 

I  On  the  Mechanical  Conditions  of  a  Swarm  of  Meteorites  and  on  Theories  of 
Cosmogony,  Phil.  Trans.,  vol.  180,  1889. 

Am.  Jodr.  Scl— Third  Series,  Vol.  XXXVIII,  No.  227.— Nov.,  1889. 
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a  single  suggestion,  which  will  perhaps  help  ub  to  orient  our- 
selves aright  in  oar  various  fields  of  research.  If  the  enrve  of 
Bcientiiic  progress  in  any  domain  of  thought  cotild  be  drawn, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  would  exhibit  consider- 
able irregnlarities.  There  wonld  he  marked  maxima  and 
minima  m  its  general  tendency  toward  the  limit  of  perfect 
knowledge;  and  it  seems  not  improbable  that  the  enrve  wtniM 
show  tlirotighoot  some  portions  of  its  length  a  more  or  lest 
definitely  |)eriodic  succession  of  maxima  and  minima.  Races 
and  communities  as  well  aa  individnals,  the  armies  in  pursuit 
of  trnth  as  well  aa  those  in  pursuit  of  plunder,  have  their 
periods  of  culminating  activity  and  their  periods  of  placid 
repose.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  history  of  the  matheinat- 
ical  theories  of  the  earth  presente  BOinc  sucli  periodicity.  We 
have  the  marked  maximum  of  the  epoch  of  ]Sewton  near  the 
end  of  the  17th  century,  with  the  equally  marked  maximum 
of  the  epoch  of  Laplace  near  the  end  of  the  18th  century; 
and,  judging  from  the  recent  revival  of  geodesy  and  aetronomy 
in  Europe,  and  from  the  well  nigh  general  activity  in  mathe- 
matical and  geological  research,  we  may  hope  if  not  expect 
that  the  end  of  tlie  present  century  will  signalize  a  similar 
epoch  of  productive  activity.  The  minima  periods  which 
followed  the  epochs  of  Newton  and  Laplace  are  lees  dtfinitely 
marked  hut  not  less  noteworthy  and  instructive.  Tlicy  were 
not  the  periods  of  placid  repose ;  to  find  such  one  must  go 
back  into  the  night  of  the  middle  ages;  but  tJiey  were  pericws 
of  greatly  diminished  energy,  periods  during  which  those  who 
kept  alive  tlie  spirit  of  investigation  were  almost  as  conspicu- 
ous for  their  isolation  as  for  their  distinguished  abilities.  Many 
causes,  of  course,  contributed  to  produce  these  minima  periods, 
and  it  would  be  an  interesting  study  in  philosophic  history  to 
trace  out  the  tendency  and  effect  of  each  cause.  It  is  desired 
here,  however,  to  call  attention  to  only  one  cause  which 
contributed  to  the  somewhat  general  apathy  of  the  periods 
mentioned,  and  which  always  threatens  to  dampen  the  ardor 
of  research  immediately  after  the  attainment  of  any  marked 
success  or  advance.  I  refer  to  the  impression  of  contentment 
with  and  acquiescence  in  the  results  of  science,  which  seems 
to  liiid  easy  access  to  trained  as  well  as  untraijied  minds  before 
an  investigation  is  half  completed  or  even  fairly  begun.  That 
pome  such  tacit  persuasion  of  the  completeness  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  earth  has  at  times  pervaded  scientific  thought, 
there  can  he  no  doubt.  This  was  notably  the  case  during  the 
period  which  followed  the  remarkable  epoch  of  Laplace.  The 
profound  impression  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  brilliant  discov- 
eries and  advances  of  that  epoch  is  aptly  described  by  Carlyle 
in   the  half  humorous,   half  sarcastic  language  of  Sartor  Re- 
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sailas.  **  Our  Theory  of  Gravitation,"  he  says,  "  is  as  good  as 
perfect :  Lagrange,  it  is  well  known,  has  proved  that  the  Plane- 
tary System,  on  this  scheme,  will  endure  forever;  Laplace, 
still  more  cunningly,  even  guesses  that  it  could  not  have  been 
made  on  any  other  scheme.  Whereby,  at  least,  our  nautical 
logbooks  can  be  better  kept;  and  water  transport  of  all  kinds 
has  grown  more  commodious.  Of  geology  and  geognosy  we 
know  enough ;  what  with  the  labors  of  our  Werners  and  Hut- 
tons,  what  with  the  ardent  genius  of  their  disciples,  it  has 
come  about  that  now,  to  many  a  royal  society,  the  creation  of 
a  world  is  little  n.ore  mysterious  than  the  cooking  of  a  dump- 
ling, concerning  which  last,  indeed,  there  have  been  minds  to 
whom  the  question  Hoio  the  apples  were  got  in  ?  presented  difR- 
cnlties  "  This  was  written  nearly  sixty  years  ago,  about  the 
time  the  sage  of  Ecclefechan  abandoned  his  mathematics  and 
astronomv  for  literature  to  become  the  seer  of  Chelsea  ;  but 
the  force  of  its  irony  is  still  applicable,  for  we  have  yet  to 
learn,  essentially,  "  llow  the  apples  were  got  in^^^  and  what 
kind  they  are.  • 

As  to  the  future  we  can  only  guess,  less  or  more  vaeniely, 
from  onr  experience  in  the  past  and  from  our  knowledge  of 
present  needs.  Though  the  dawn  of  that  future  is  certainly 
not  heralded  by  rosy  tints  of  overconlidence  amongst  those 
acquainted  with  the  diflSculties  to  be  overcome,  the  prospect  on 
the  whole  has  never  been  more  promising.  The  converging 
lights  of  many  lines  of  investigation  are  now  brought  to  bear 
on  the  problems  presented  by  our  planet  There  is  ample 
reason  to  suppose  that  our  day  will  witness  a  fair  average  of 
those  happy  accidents  in  science  which  lead  to  the  discovery  of 
new  principles  and  new  methods.  We  have  much  to  expect 
from  the  elaborate  machinery  and  perfected  methods  of  the 
older  and  more  exact  sciences  of  measuring  and  weighing — 
astronomy,  geodesy,  physics  and  chemistry.  We  have  more  to 
expect,  perhaps,  from  geology  and  meteorology  with  their  vast 
accumulations  of  facts  not  yet  fully  correlated.  Much,  also, 
may  be  anticipated  from  that  new  astronomy  which  looks  for 
the  secrets  of  the  earth's  origin  and  history  in  nebulous  masses 
or  in  swarms  of  meteorites.  We  have  the  encouraging  stimu- 
lus of  a  very  general  and  rapidly  growing  popular  concern  in 
the  objects  of  our  enquiries,  and  the  freest  avenues  for  the  dis- 
semination of  new  information  ;  so  that  we  may  easily  gain 
the  advantage  of  a  concentration  of  energy  without  centrali- 
zation of  personal  interests.  To  those,  therefore,  who  can 
bring  the  prerequisites  of  endless  patience  and  unflagging 
industry,  who  can  bear  alike  the  remorseless  discipline  ot  re- 
peated failure  and  the  prosperity  of  partial  success,  the  field  is 
as  wide  and  as  inviting  as  it  ever  was  to  a  Newton  or  a 
Laplace. 
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Akt.  XLVI. — Darkened  SUi>er  Chloride  notan  Oarydtkrije; 
by  M.  Carey  Lha. 

About  two  years  ago,  I  piihlislied  a  series  of  papers  in  rim 
.Tonrnal,  ttie  main  object  of  which  may  be  briefly  etAted  » fol- 
lows;—to  prove  that  the  eubstances  wliich  I  deMuibed  v 
"photosalts"  and  obtained  by  purely  chemical  meau  vcre 
identical  with  tlioee  produced  by  light,  with  both  the  rialilj 
darkened  eubstauces,  and  the  material  of  the  latent  imigc. 
Further,  that  all  these  siihatauceB  consisted  of  a  Btlverbaltfld 
(normal  chloride,  bromide  or  iodide)  combined  with  the  com*- 
ponding  snbsalt.  Dot  in  equivalent  proportions,  hut  after  llw 
manner  of  a  "lakfe"  The  sabsalte,  being  nnstable  snbtitanw 
when  isolated,  acquiring  much  greater  stability  by  the  union. 
The  only  objections  I  have  seen  to  these  views  were  bawd 
on  investigations  made  in  England  hy  Dr.  Hodgkinson:  hii' 
conclusions  were  that  an  oxysalt  and  not  a  subsalt  was  formed. 
Although  several  years  have  ela{>aed  since  these  conclusions 
were  made  public,  the  means  by  which  they  were  reached  and 
the  neceaaary  experimental  proof,  do  not  seoni  to  have  been 
published,  ilr.  Mcldola  in  his  interesting  "  Chemistry  of  Pbw 
tography,"  in  treating  of  this  part  of  the  enbject  seems  diBptwnl 
to  accept  Dr.  Hodgkinpon's  theory  and  hii^  formula  Atr.OCl, 
for  darkened  silver  cliioride.  Mr.  Meldola  adopts  my  viewf 
that  the  photosalts  which  I  described  and  which  were  obtained 
by  purely  chemical  means  are  identical  with  the  products  re- 
sulting from  tliu  action  of  light  on  the  silver  haloids,  but  ei- 
pnjHui'M  the  (j|iiriion  that  I  have  not  proved  my  theory  of  their 
conHtltiition. 

It  h;iH  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  whole  mass  of  obsena- 
tion  on  till)  iiirtidii  of  light  on  silver  chloride  tended  so  thor- 
oughly to  indi<Mte  the  formation  of  subchloride,  that  we  might 
reasonably  accept  that  view,  at  least  until  something  id  the  way 
of  proof  W(?ru  olFered  for  theoxychloride  theory,  liut,  waiving 
this  objection,  I  will  endeavor  to  show  that  subchloride  and 
not  oxvchlori(le  iw  the  product  of  the  action  of  light  on  silver 
chloride. 


Tlif  i(nestioii  as  to  the  jirescnce  or  absence  of  oxygen  in 
colonid  HJIver  chloride  is  one  that  cannot  be  determined  eatii- 
factorily  by  quantitative  analvHis.  Taking  for  example  the 
forjiiula  jiiht  mentioned,  Ag.OOl,,  it  would  involve  the  presence 
of  about  3  per  cent  of  oxygen,  if  the  entire  mass  of  silver  chlo- 
ride were  converted  into  this  substance.  But  we  know  that 
even  by  the  longi^st  exposure,  the  proportion  of  AgCI  acted 
upon  is  very  email.     It  would  probably  be  a  liberal  estimate  if 
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we  were  to  fix  5  per  cent  of  the  whole  mass  as  the  proportion 
changed  by  h'ght  So  that  the  amount  of  oxygen  that  would, 
according  to  the  oxychloride  theory,  he  introduced  into  a  given 
quantity  of  chloride  by  prolonged  exposure  would  not  exceed 
three  twentieths  or  0  15  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  material  under 
examination,  a  dangerously  small  quantity  on  which  to  attempt 
to  decide  an  important  question,  especially  wliere  the  estimation 
is  indirect.  If  even  a  very  careful  determination  of  the  silver 
and  the  chlorine  present  should  bring  the  sum  of  these  to  a 
quantity  represented  by  figures  amounting  to  from  99*80  to 
99*90,  would  it  be  allowable  to  assume  that  the  difference  be- 
tween this  and  100  consisted  of  oxygen  and  so  to  take  the 
presence  of  an  oxychloride  as  proved  ?  Such  reasoning  could 
not  be  accepted  ;  the  errors  incident  to  the  most  careful  anal- 
ysis would  too  largely  affect  the  point  vitally  at  issue,  not  to 
speak  of  the  entire  absence  of  proof  that  the  deficient  quantity 
was  oxygen. 

These  considerations  convinced  me  that  it  was  not  in  that 
direction  that  one  should  seek  for  proof  of  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  oxygen  in  the  the  substance  in  question.  I  therefore 
looked  for  what  may  be  called  proof  hy  exdnsion. 

Coal  naphtha  (refined  petroleum)  is  a  substance  absolutely 
free  from  suspicion  of  containing  oxygen  or  moisture  as  im- 
purities, so  much  so  as  to  be  universally  used  for  the  preserva- 
ti9n  of  sodium.  I  have  sodium  that  has  been  preserved  in  this 
way  for  over  thirtv  years.  Silver  chloride  was  precipitated 
with  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  was  washed  in  a  darkened 
room  and  dried  in  a  dessicator.  From  this  it  was  transferred 
to  a  porcelain  crucible,  covered  and  fused  over  a  lamp.  When 
thoroughly  fused  (in  this  condition  it  is  as  fluid  as  water)  it  was 
poured  directly  into  naphtha.  This  naphtha  had  been  placed 
to  the  depth  of  an  inch  or  more  in  a  dry  porcelain  vessel,  which 
was  first  well  wiped  out  with  naphtha  to  remove  the  film  of 
atmospheric  moisture  which  condenses  on  surfaces. 

The  chloride  congealed  into  a  pale  gray  lump  which,  whilst 
it  remained  under  the  petroleum,  was  absolutely  free  from  all 
possibility  of  contact  with  oxygen,  free  or  combined.  Without 
removing  it,  the  vessel  was  moved  into  the  sunshine.  When 
touched  by  sunlight,  the  chloride  instantly  became  as  black  as 
ink. 

This  experiment  seems  decisive  as  to  the  oxychloride  tlieory. 

It  seemed  desirable  not  to  stop  here,  but  to  find  a  means  of 
applying  an  equally  decisive  proof  by  exclusion  to  the  converse 
ease.  In  the  above  instance,  a  photosalt  was  formed  by  reduc- 
tion starting  with  normal  chloride.  The  converse  case  would 
be  the  formation  of  a  photosalt  by  chlorination,  starting  with 
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metallic  eil^'er,  and  exelading  osygen,  free  or  comliliied,  ihns 
demoDstratJDg  that  that  element  is  not  needed  and  plaje  no 
necessary  part  in  the  formation  of  silver  photocliloride. 

Anhydrous  cupric  chloride,  which  I  at  tiret  thought  of  em- 
ploying, proved  to  be  insoluble  in  naphtha.  In  rendering  ferric 
chloride  anhydrous  there  is  a  possibility  of  forming  oxychloride ; 
it  could  therefore  not  be  employed.  As  it  is  not  in  the  leaet 
important  wliich  haloi^n  is  used,  I  concluded  to  take  iodine 
which  proved  to  be  slightly  soluble  in  naphtha  with  a  beaati- 
ful  violet  coloration.  The  tnodo  of  operation  was  as  follows. 
Pure  silver  reduced  by  cadmium  from  the  chloride  was  heated 
nearly  to  ■■ednees  in  a  porcelain  capsule,  and  at  the  instant  of  ' 
removal  from  tlie  Same,  was  dropped  into  naphtha.  Some  frag- 
ments of  iodine  were  added.  Owing  to  the  \^x^  small  amount 
of  iodine  aotublo  in  naphtha,  the  action  was  slow,  but  contin- 
uous and  regular.  As  fast  as  the  iodine  dissolved,  it  was  taken 
up  by  the  silver.  At  the  end  of  some  hoars  the  iodine  liad  dis- 
appeared wholly,  and  the  naphtha  was  colorless.  Fresh  naphtlia 
replacing  it  failed  to  difisolve  any  Iodine.  The  whole  of  it 
had  combined  with  the  silver  to  a  black  compound.  This  ex- 
periment may  be  varied  by  using  a  piece  of  clean  silver  foil  <>r 
even  a  silver  coin  that  has  been  boiled  a  few  moments  with 
nitric  acid,  washed  and  heated  by  a  blast  lamp.  Immersed  in 
the  naphtha  with  iodine  \t>^  surface  soon  becomes  perfectly 
black. 

This  reaction  forms  the  complement  of  the  other  and  the 
two  show  that  whether  we  start  from  silver  chloride  and  pro- 
ceed by  reduction  or  from  metallic  silver  and  proceed  by  iodi- 
>:ation,  in  either  case  we  can  obtain  a  photoealt  under  condi- 
tions which  rigorously  exclude  all  possibility  of  the  presence 
of  moisture  or  of  oxygen  in  any  shapa 

Therefore  the  photosalt  is  not  an  oxysalt,  but,  as  I  endeav- 
ored to  prove  two  years  ago,  a  compound  of  normal  salt  with 
eubsalt 

The  action  of  light  upon  silver  chloride  appears  to  take  place 
in  the  following  manner. 

If  any  substance  is  present  with  which  chlorine  can  combine, 
either  directly  or  by  substitution,*  the  AgCl  is  decomposed  with 

*  As  to  the  action  of  liKlit  od  silver  chloride  perfectly  iaolated,  L  e.  in  a  perfect 
vaciiiiTTi  would  appear  from  bq  inlereBtiiig  experiment  of  Abaey's  tbat  no  decom- 
position tukes  place.  It  waa  found  tliat  AgCi  in  vacuo  did  not  darkeo  even  b; 
prolongeil  eiposiire. 

This  experiment  does  not  indicate  that  Ibe  presence  of  moistura  is  eraenlial  for 
ilecomposition,  it  simply  proves  thet  some  substance  (bj  no  means  necMsarily 
water)  must  be  present  upon  wliicb  chlorine  can  act  Accordingly,  wben  the 
vacuum  tube  canlaiDcd  mercury,  the  AjfCI  was  decomposed  by  exposure  to  light. 
— II  may  be  remarked  tbat  this  last  mentioned  fact,  properly  cooaidered,  would 
liavo  been  round  to  be  fntal  to  (be  oxychloride  theory,  inasmucb  aa  darkentd 
cbloride  was  faruied  in  the  Uilal  absence  of  oxygen. 
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formation  of  subchloride.  As  the  product  is  subchloride  and 
not  oxjchloride  it  is  not  necessary  tnat  the  substances  present 
should  contain  oxygen,  as  has  just  been  shown.  The  sub- 
chloride  thus  formed  instantly  combines  with  a  portion  of  the 
silver  chloride  as  yet  unacted  upon  by  light,  forming  a  photo- 
chloride  of  great  stability,  capable  for  a  time  of  resisting  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  (I  have  shown  that  the  photochloride  made 
by  purely  chemical  means  also  shows  this  stability.) 

This  combination  is  not  by  equivalents  but  it  is  of  the  nature 
of  a  lake,  and  the  affinity  of  silver  chloride  for  the  eubsalt  is 
of  a  progressively  diminishing  character.  Small  quantities  of 
subchloride  are  held  with  great  tenacity ;  as  the  proportion  of 
subchloride  increases  the  affinity  diminishes.  This  is  no  as- 
sumption, it  is  easy  to  form  chemical  photochloride  containing 
a  large  proportion  of  subchloride.  Much  of  this  latter  is  in- 
stantly decomposed  by  cold  nitric  acid;  with  heat,  an  addi- 
tional quantity  disappears  and  so  on  until  the  last  portions  may 
require  hours  of  boiling  with  strong  acid,  for  decomposition. 

This  stable  combination  of  the  chloride  and  subchloride  con- 
stitutes alike  the  material  of  darkened  chloride,  of  the  latent 
image,  and  of  the  photochloride. 

An  excellent  mode  of  testing  the  value  of  a  chemical  theory 
is  to  observe  its  ability  to  explain  not  only  the  general  result 
of  a  reaction,  but  also  the  secondary  facts  observable.  In  the 
present  matter,  the  action  of  light  on  Slver  chloride,  there  are 
two  such  secondary  facts  of  a  quite  remarkable  nature,  for 
which,  though  long  familiarly  known,  no  explanation  has 
hitherto  been  found,  but  which,  I  think,  will  be  found  to  be 
readily   and    satisfactorily    explained    by    the    photochloride 

theory. 

1.  When  silver  chloride  is  exposed  to  light,  there  is  a  certain 
pause,  an  interval  during  which  very  little  action  takes  place. 
After  this,  the  darkening  sets  in  rapidly.  This  fact  is  so  con- 
spicuous as  to  attract  the  attention  of  everyone  who  exposes 
cnloride  paper. 

The  explanation  is :  light  pink  or  violet  photochloride  is 
vastly  more  sensitive  to  light  than  white  chloride,  a  fact  easily 
proved  by  preparing  light  colored  photochloride  by  any  of 
the  chemical  means  I  have  elsewhere  described,  brushing  it 
and  white  chloride,  each  in  a  pasty  condition,  over  respective 
strips  of  paper  and  exposing  side  by  side ;  the  difference  in 
the  darkening  is  very  striking. — Now  the  first  action  of  light 
on  white  chloride  is  to  form  this  light-colored  photochloride, 
and  whilst  that  is  going  on  but  little  visible  effect  is  produced. 
As  soon  as  the  pliotochloride  is  once  formed,  the  darkening 
becomes  rapid.  The  time  required  for  the  first  formation  of 
the  photochloride  gives  rise  to  the  pause  which  is  observable. 
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2.  Wlien  pure  moist  silver  chloride  ie  exposed  to  light,  ^m\ 
darkening'  eoes  on  steadily  to  a  certain  point  and  tben  virtoalljr 
oeaaefi.  Although  the  mass  may  be  coiietantly  agitated  ao  aa  to 
expose  fresh  portions  wliiUt  it  is  Iiept  moist,  or  better,  kejit 
tiiidor  water,  tlie  action  of  light  after  a  few  days  exposure, 
ends  almost  wholly,  and  though  the  uldoride  now  eeems  per- 
fectly black,  analyHis  sbowB  that  the  amount  of  ehloride  altered 
has  been  very  small,  perhaps  a  twentieth.  For  th»  well 
known  and  most  remarkable  fact  I  believe  no  cxpIanatiOD  has 
ever  boon  offered. 

It  is  to  be  explained  I  think  as  follows ;  When  light  acta  on 
moist  silver  chloride,  acid  products  arc  formed,  the  nature  of 
which  has  not  been  fully  made  out,  but  whose  presence  is  cer- 
tain. (If  the  exposure  is  made  under  water,  the  water  red- 
dens litmus,  it  doea  not  bleach  it)  These  acid  products  would 
instantly  destroy  silver  snbchloride  isolated.  As  lonp  as  the 
quantity  of  Bubchloride  present  and  combined  with  normal 
chloride  is  small,  the  protecting  power  of  the  normal  chloride 
eaves  the  Bnbcbloride  from  deoompoaitiou.  The  ability  of 
uurmal  chloride  to  protect  the  subsalt  rapidly  diminiRhee  as 
ulreadv  mentioned  as  the  proportion  of  the  latter  iiicrcusee ; 
tliefie  forces  in  time  find  an  equilibrium  (as  in  the  case  of  many 
other  chemical  reactions),  in  which  the  quantity  of  eulxthloride 
becomes  constant,  and  any  excess  that  is  formed  by  light 
beyond  the  quantity  wliifh  the  eliloride  can  protect  is  instantly 
destroyed  Consequently  even  the  most  protracted  ex]x>sure 
fails  to  inorc-ase  the  proportion  of  snbchloride  beyond  its  limit. 

The  complete  cessation  of  the  reducing  action  of  light  after 
a  certain  very  small  fraction  of  the  chloride  present  has  been 
attacked  cannot  be  explained  by  the  oxysalt  theory.  For,  if  a 
small  portion  of  the  eliloride  has  been  converted  mto  Ag.OCI, 
there  is  no  conceivable  reason  why  a  continuance  of  the  same 
agencies  at  work  should  not  affect  the  residue  and  so  go  on 
nntil  the  whole  of  the  silver  chloride  passes  into  the  new  con- 
dition,— No  theory  deserves  serious  consideration  that  doee  not 
offer  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  these  two  conspicuous  fact«: 
the  paut^e  at  the  outset,  and  the  cessation  of  action  as  soon  as  a 
certain  small  pi'oportion  of  chloride  is  reduced. 

A  confirmation  of  the  explanation  here  offered  is  to  be  fonnd 
in  the  fact  that  black  forms  of  photochloride  chemically 
formed  are  almost  wholly  unacted  upon  by  light.  By  treating 
metallic  silver  in  a  state  of  tine  division*  with  sodium  hypo- 
chlorite, black  photochloride  is  easily  formed  which,  after  two 

•  Far  aiieh  [jurpoBos,  nietaltic  silver  ia  bast  Qblained  by  precipilntioB  the 
uilmte  n'ith  sudiiim  bydroiide  i[i  exoe^s,  and  wilhoiil  n-aehiD);,  ndditi);  a  noTuiian 
of  milk  f-aear.  In  b  few  liuiirs  (lie  reaction  is  complete  iLevol's  mi^UiwI.I  Ifib* 
Btwetipe  of  any  iin decomposed  ozldc  is  reared  the  product  maj  be  wathed  irtth 
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or  three  treatments  with  hypochlorite  solution,  gives  up  nothing 
to  cold  nitric  acid.  It  is  almost  wholly  insensitive  to  li^ht ; 
because  as  fast  as  normal  chloride  is  decomposed  by  li^ht  it  is 
reconstituted  by  the  conversion  of  a  corresponding  quantity  of 
subchloride  present,  to  normal  chloride.  The  chloride  and  sub- 
chloride  are  in  an  equilibrium  which  the  action  of  light  does 
not  alter. 

August,  1889. 


Art.  XLYII. — Observations  on  some  of  the  Trap  Ridaes  of 
the  East  Haven-Branford  Region*  with  a  map  (Plate 
IX) ;  by  Edmund  Otis  Hovey,  Ph.D. 

Contents. — The  topography  of  the  region — its  trap  belts  and  snndstone  ridges — 
general  position  and  forms  of  the  trap  belts — particular  description  of  Poud  Rock 
and  the  ridges  east  of  it.  Kinds  of  trap  rock  in  different  parts  of  the  region— the 
amygdaloidal  trap  and  its  relation  to  that  which  is  non-vesicular.  The  relation 
of  the  sandstone  to  the  trap — contact  phenomena.  Main  theories  which  have 
been  advanced  to  account  for  the  occurrence  of  the  trap — special  discussion  of  the 
theory  of  "  contemporaneous  overflow."    The  age  of  the  trap.     Conclusions. 

The  character  and  age  of  the  ridges  of  trap  which  occur  so 
nuineronslj  in  the  Triassic  sandstone  of  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut and  New  Jersey  are  questions  that  have  been  dis- 
cussed with  more  or  less  vigor  for  the  last  seventy  years.  In 
the  Bulletin  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  1883, 
Prof.  W.  M.  Davis  has  given  a  valuable  list  of  papers  bearing 
upon  the  subject.  In  this  Bulletin,  in  this  Journal,  III,  xxiv, 
1882,  and  III,  xxxii,  1886,  and  in  the  Seventh  Annual  Report, 
TJ.  S.  G.  S.,  1885-86,  just  issued,  he  has  detailed  his  own  ob- 
servations, illustrating  them  by  figures  and  sections,  and  has 
elaborated  his  conclusions  as  to  the  trap.  The  investigations, 
the  results  of  which  are  given  in  the  present  communication, 
were  undertaken  by  the  writer  in  the  hope  of  throwing  addi- 
tional light  upon  the  perplexing  question. 

The  region  most  carefully  studied  in  this  connection  lies  to 
the  east  and  southeast  of  the  city  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  the 
towns  of  New  Haven,  East  Haven,  Branford  and  North  Bran- 
ford,  and  though  small,  being  about  eight  miles  in  greatest 
length,  from  southwest  to  northeast,  by  four  miles  in  width,  it 
is  full  of  interest  topographically  as  well  as  geologically.  The 
general  monoclinal  eastward  dip  of  the  sandstone,  with  numer- 
ous faults,  gives  long  ridges  whose  general  trend  is  that  of  the 
strike  of  the  strata;  i.  e ,  N.  10°  or  15°  E.     Most   of   these 

*  Presented  in  June,  1889,  as  a  thesis  for  the  dejjree  of  Ph.D.  from  Yale  Uni- 
Tersity.  Read  in  part  before  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  at  its  Toronto  meeting,  1 889. 
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ridges  present  bluffs  or  verj  eteep  faces  to  the  we&t,  wliile 
their  eastern  sides  are  firadual  in  slope.  Tliese  ridges  are  a!] 
low,  noDe  of  tliena  rising  to  a  height  of  more  than  140  feet 
above  the  sea,  though  in  Branford  the  sandstone  rises  grad- 
nally  to  the  height  of  ii26  feet  * 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  topography,  however,  is 
that  of  the  outcrops  of  trap.  These  arrange  theinBclveu  in 
about  six  lines  of  ridges,  as  is  well  shown  on  Percival's  elabo- 
rate and  excellent  map  of  the  State.f  and  also  on  the  map 
accompanying  I hig  article  The  most  important  range  coui- 
prisea  Pond  Rock  (Percival's  E.  I.),  and  Totoket  Mountain 
(E,  II,),  which  seem  to  belong  to  different  systems;  while  the 
□ve  subordinate  ranges  are  made  up  of  many  small  exposures 
of  trap,  and  lie  two  to  the  east  and  three  to  the  west  of  Pond 
Bock.  With  the  exception  of  the  casterniuost,  these  ranges 
show  a  general  convexity  toward  the  west, 'while  Pond  Rock 
and  Totoket  are  almost  semicircles.  The  eastern  of  the  %\x 
ranges  is  very  short,  and  is  remarkable  for  being  convex  toward 
the  east— the  only  well-marked  example  of  the  kind  in  the 
Connecticut  Triassic  area. 

The  map  accompanying  this  article  has  been  prepared  with 
considerable  care.  Most  of  it  was  taken  from  the  charts  of  the 
New  Uaven  Region  by  the  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey ; 
but  the  region  east  of  tlie  road  crossing  Pond  Rock,  northeast 
of  LakL'  Saltonstail,  and  the  southern  hook  of  Totoket  Moun- 
tain were  mapped  by  myself,  using  a  cumpuss  and  ineapuriue 
the  distances  by  pacing.  The  town  maps  of  the  district  as 
given  in  an  atlas  of  New  Haven  County  were  fotind  to  be 
almost  entirely  valueless,  even  for  the  roads.  The  outlines  of 
the  exposures  of  trap  were  all  laid  down  from  my  own  obser- 
vations. I  have  endeavored  to  represent  with  approximate 
accuracy  the  position  and  shape  of  every  exposure  of  trap  in 
the  region  mapped ;  the  task  required  the  location  of  about 
270  exposures.^     See  further,  the  closing  note  on  page  383. 

Pond  Rock. — Pond  Rock,  with  the  eastern  ridges,  is  consid- 
ered by  Prof.  Davis  to  contain  tlie  key  to  the  whole  problem 
of  the  origin  of  the  trap  ridges  of  the  valley,  hence  a  detailed 
description  of  this  and  the  other  ranges  will  not  be  out  of 
place.  The  main  range.  Pond  Rock,  begins  1^  miiee  S.  10=  E. 
of  the  railroad  embankment  across  Lake  Saltonstail,  and  ex- 
tends northerly  and  easterly  for  six  miles.     For  rather  more 

*  Map  of  the  Sow  Haven  reRion  by  Ihe  U.  8.  Coaet  Surrej. 

I  Report  on  the  GeoloKJ  of  Conuettk-ul.  1842;  J.  G.  PerciTal. 

\  The  degree  of  eicelleuce  atlnlucd  b;  Fercivnl  in  his  map  U  something  mat- 
veloua.  WorkioR  alone  aud  wiihout  any  of  Ibe  modern  applianceH,  he  produced 
a  map  which  to-day  elands  very  fnirly  ihe  lest  of  fleM  work  in  a  reirioQ  of  eicep- 
Ltonal  iiiirii'scy.  The  scale  ul'  liia  nnp  is  ioiall,  being  but  one  inch  to  Sre  u)d 
one-hulf  iniles. 
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than  three  miles  the  eastern  slope  of  the  ridge  is  washed  by 
the  lake,  which  is  noted  for  the  purity  and  depth  of  its  waters. 
Three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  northern  end  of  the  lake 
and  300  feet  from  the  western  shore  the  Coast  Survey  found  a 
depth  of  107  feet,  and  other  depths  nearly  as  great  are  recorded. 
The  surface  of  the  lake  is  less  than  15  leet  above  tide-level,  a 
height  which  is  largely  due  to  a  dam.  There  are  three  main 
curves  in  the  range,  with  the  convexity  to  the  west  and  north- 
west. The  first  extends  from  the  southern  end  of  the  ridge  to 
the  middle  of  the  lake ;  the  second,  from  the  latter  point  to 
the  crossing  of  the  Branford-Foxon  road ;  the  third,  from  that 
point  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  ridge.  The  whole  ridge 
forms  a  grand  curve,  convex  toward  the  northwest,  with  its 
chord,  4r|  miles  long,  extending  nearly  northeast  and  southwest. 
From  its  southern  point  to  the  railroad  the  ridge  trends  N.  10° 
W.;  north  of  the  head  of  the  lake  the  trend  for  two  miles  is 
nearly  east  and  west,  while  the  eastern  extremity  bends  around 
to  the  south. 

This  range  consists  of  three  distinct  parts.  The  southern 
portion  has  a  general  course  of  about  N.  16°  W.,  is  rather 
more  than  three-fourths  of  a  mile  long,  and  its  highest  points 
are  140  feet  above  mean  tide-level.  At  its  southern  end  the 
trap  rises  close  to  a  ledge  of  granite  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  low  marshy  land.  Toward  the  north  the  trap  tapers  out 
and  the  ridge  decreases  in  height  so  that  where  it  crosses  the 
New  Haven-Branford  turnpike  the  width  of  its  horizontal  sec- 
tion is  less  than  fifty  feet,  and  it  rises  but  thirty  feet  above  the 
sea.  Here  the  rock  is  broken  into  small  angular  fragments 
clinging  loosely  together,  and  is  much  decomposed.  This  is 
what  rrof .  Davis  calls  trap  "  breccia  "  or  a  ''  brecciated  struc- 
ture," but  the  term  seems  to  be  misapplied ;  for  the  rock  evi- 
dently is  not  sedimentary  in  origin,  and  its  structure  is  due  to 
lines  of  fracture  in  the  mass  which  have  been  made  prominent 
by  decomposition.  This  portion  of  the  ridge  ends  a  few  feet 
north  of  the  turnpike  and  is  now  separated  from  the  second 
part  by  the  extremity  of  the  lake,  the  waters  of  which  conceal 
the  junction  of  the  two  parts.  The  second  part  begins  about 
ten  feet  north  of  the  turnpike,  at  the  dam,  and  extends  some- 
what more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  west  of  north  to  a  point 
fifty  or  sixty  feet  north  of  the  railroad  (the  Shore  Line  Divi- 
sion of  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  road),  which  makes  a  cut  thirty 
feet  deep  through  the  ridge.  The  hill  rises  to  the  height  of  140 
feet,  and  is  surmounted  by  the  stand-pipe  of  the  New  Haven 
Water  Co.'s  works.  This  part,  like  the  first,  is  precipitous 
toward  the  west,  and  slopes  more  gradually  toward  the  east. 

The  third  part  of  Pond  Bock  joins  the  second  by  a  narrow 
neck  of  trap,  and,  beginning  forty  or  fifty  feet  north  of  the 
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railroad,  extends  in  a  bold  curve  to  the  northward  and  east- 
ward for  nearly  five  miles.  At  the  sonthem  end  the  ridge 
rises  verj  rapidly  to  a  height  of  175  feet,  then  more  gradiiallr 
until  it  reaches  240  feet,  at  a  mile  and  n  quarter  from  the  rail- 
road. This  height  is  maintained  very  uniformly  for  aliout 
tlirpe  miles,  though  several  points  are  twenty  to  thirty  feet 
higher  and  lower,  and  two  pomts  attain  280  feet  of  elevation- 
one  at  the  head  of  the  lake  and  the  other  a  mite  farther  ea»;t 
TLe  eastern  extremity  of  the  ridge  is  a  bluff  riaing  160  feet 
(aneroid  measurement),  above  a  small  lake  at  its  base,  which  a 
perhaps  fifty  feet  above  the  sea.  The  slope  of  the  eastern  side 
of  the  ridge  along  Saltonstall  lake  is  usually  25°  or  30°,  while 
that  of  the  western  side  varies  from  40"  and  more  at  the  eonth- 
ern  extremity,  and  at  the  bend  near  the  head  of  the  lake  to  10° 
or  less,  in  the  curve  opposite  the  middle  of  the  lake;  east  of 
the  1 1  cad  of  the  lake  the  soutbem  side  is  usually  Biee|>er  than 
the  northern.  The  hhtffs,  however,  are  on  the  convex  aide. 
In  many  places  the  convex  aide  of  the  ridge  is  covered  with  a 
heavy  talus  of  trap,  while  the  concave  side  has  comparatively 
few  fragments  on  it. 

It  is  hard  to  determine  how  much  of  the  ridge  is  trap  and 
how  much  sandstone.  The  eastern  and  southern  slopes  of  the 
third  part  of  the  ridge  seem  to  be  comjioscd  entirely  of  trap, 
except  at  one  point  within  a  mile  of  the  eastern  extremity, 
wliere  sandiJtone  i.s  exposed  high  up  on  the  elope.  Along  tht 
lake  most  of  the  rocK  is  solid  and  hard,  but  much  of  it  is 
amygdaloidal  in  structure,  indicating  that  the  present  may  he 
nearly  the  same  as  t!ie  original  surface.  Shale  is  exposed  on 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  second  part  of  the  ridge,  but  neitiier 
sandstone  nor  shale  has  been  observed  on  the  same  slope  aloufi 
the  first  part  except  at  the  foot  of  the  lake.  The  westtni 
faces  of  the  first  and  second  parts  show  well  the  contact  of  the 
trap  and  underlying  sandstone,  but  the  dip  of  the  strata  is  hard 
to  obtain  satisfactorily.  On  the  western  and  northeni  slopes 
of  the  third  part  of  the  ridge  no  contact  has  been  found.  Near 
the  niilroad  the  sandstone  rises  on  the  ridge  to  perhap  eighty 
feet  above  sea-level.  Meiisuring  in  the  direction  of  tne  dip  to 
the  same  level  on  the  other  side  of  the  ridge,  as  given  on  the 
chart  of  the  Coast  Survey  (an  unsatisfactory  method),  and  tak- 
ing 40°  as  the  dip  of  the  sandstone  at  this  place,  we  get  235 
feet  as  the  thickness  of  the  sheet  of  trap.  Southeast  of  Lyman 
Granniss's  house  (C,  on  the  map),  and  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  railroad,  a  trench  about  250  feet  long  was  dug  into  the  side 
of  the  hill  aliout  thirty  years  ago  in  a  fruitless  scarcli  for  silver. 
The  trench  nasses  throngh  tine,  soft  shale  and  ends  against 
tine-grained  drab  sandstone,  which  looks  as  if  it  had  been  sub- 
jected  to  the  action  of  heat,  and  is  probably  very  near  the 
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contact.  This  sandstone  occurs  180  feet  above  tide-water, 
aneroid  measurement.  The  locality  is  marked  A  on  the  map. 
The  strike  and  dip  of  the  sandstone  were  not  obtained  here, 
but  taking  the  dip  as  15**,  which  is  probably  not  too  low  for 
this  region,  and  applying  the  method  of  calculation  just  given, 
the  thickness  of  tne  t]*ap  sheet  at  this  point  is  about  317  feet. 
On  the  same  basis  the  second  part  of  the  ridge  at  the  stand- 
pipe  would  have  the  trap  260  feet  thick,  and  the  trap  of  the 
first  part  would  be  about  as  thick. 

In  the  village  of  North  Branford,  about  a  mile  northeast 
from  the  eajstem  extremity  of  the  Pond  ridge,  Toket  (or 
Totoket)  mountain  begins.  This  trap  sheet  has  the  same  gen- 
eral outlines  as  Pond  Rock,  but  it  is  broader  and  longer  and 
rises  to  greater  elevations.  Its  chord  trends  nearly  north-north- 
east, and  is  about  eight  miles  in  length.  The  ends  of  this 
ridge,  like  those  of  the  other,  rise  close  to  the  crystalline  rocks 
which  form  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Triassic  region.  Only 
the  southern  portion  of  Toket  will  be  especially  referred  to  in 
the  course  of  the  present  discussion.  Tnis  part  extends  west- 
northwest  for  about  a  mile,  being  nearly  parallel  to  the  eastern 
extension  of  Pond  Rock.  It  is  higher  than  the  latter  and  pre- 
sents a  bold,  partly  precipitous  front  to  the  south,  while  it 
slopes  away  very  gradually  to  the  north.  Percival's  map 
shows  such  a  remarkable  '*hook"  at  the  southern  end  of 
Toket,  that  especial  care  was  taken  in  tracing  out  the  shape 
of  the  trap,  with  the  re3ult  given  on  my  map,  which  is  con- 
firmatory of  Percival's  outline 

The  eastern  subordinate  ranges, — Percival's  map  and  descrip- 
tion* of  his  "first  posterior"  range  (the  one  next  east  of  Pond 
Rock  and  marked  E  1,  on  my  map),  would  indicate  that  it 
was  almost  as  continuous  as  the  main  ridge,  hut  inspection  of 
the  field  shows  that  it  is  composed  of  a  good  many  more  or 
less  distinct  parts.  The  range  begins  about  a  third  of  a  mile 
east-northeast  from  the  southern  end  of  the  Pond  ridge,  and  is 
remarkable  for  the' close  parallelism  between  it  and  the  main 
range,  not  only  in  the  principal  curve  but  also  in  the  subordi- 
nate ones.  At  its  southern  end  two  small  ridges  extend  north- 
easterly. The  second  eastern  range  of  trap  (E.  2),  begins 
about  600  feet  north  of  the  railroad  in  that  part  of  Branford 
known  as  Plantsville,  and  extends  N.  30°  E.  for  rather  more 
than  a  mile,  and,  as  has  been  already  stated,  is  remarkable 
for  its  convexity  toward  the  east.  The  range  consists  of 
seven  or  eight  ridges,  three  of  which  are  more  than  100  feet 
high,  and  with  E  1  makes  an  almost  complete  oval.  It  is  sep- 
arated from  the  crystalline  rocks  bv  a  narrow  swampy  valley. 

♦Greology  of  Connecticut,  p.  324. 
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The  icestern  suhordinate  ranges. — Of  the  three  ranges  of 
trap  ridges  mentioDed  as  Ijing  west  of  Pond  Rock,  the  one 
nearest  to  the  main  ridge  is  the  nioet  continuone.  Beginning 
at  the  railroad,  a  third  of  a  mile  woet  of  the  Pond  ridge,  this 
range  (W  I,  on  the  map),  extends  to  the  north  and  northeast 
for  rather  more  than  four  milee.  The  convexity  toward  the 
west  18  marked,  though  not  as  notieeahle  ae  that  of  the  main 
ridge;  like  that  of  the  Pond  ridge  at  the  southern  end.  it  i> 
caused  by  the  exposures  of  trap  heing  arranged  in  wliat  Perci- 
vai  c?all8  the  advancing  order;  i.  e.,  tJie  southern  end  of  the 
northern  member  overlaps  on  tlie  west  the  northern  end  of  tht 
aouthern  member.  The  northern  end  of  the  range  consists  df 
a  very  complex  set  of  short  ridges  wbieh  may,  perhaps,  be  joined 
into  two  or  tiiree  strongly  curved  ranges.  Each  of  the  other 
two  ranges  (W  3,  and  W  3),  is  composed  of  many  small  exposure*, 
but  the  most  western  liafi  several  large  ridges,  the'  largest  of 
which  are  Hemingway  mountain,  260  feet  high,  und  Eaton 
(lijl,  200  fefet  high,  north  of  the  borough  of  Fair  Haven  East, 
and  two  nameless  hills,  each  240  feet  in  height,  north  of  and 
in  line  with  Hemingway  mountain.  Besides  these  ranges  of 
ridges  there  are  many  small  exposures  of  trap  in  this  part  of 
the  district  which  do  not  eeem  to  belong  to  any  range. 

Kinds  of  irap  rook  in  diffurent  parti  of  the  region. — I>r,  G. 
W.  ITawes*  and  Prof.  E.  S.  Danaf  made  a  somewhat  extended 
choKiicul  and  microscopic  study  of  the  trap  rocks  of  the  Con- 
necticut valley  some  years  ago.  The  results,  though  incom- 
plete, show  that  the  trap  is  of  very  uniform  mineral  composi- 
tion, and  that  the  main  differences  are  due  to  the  alteration 
consequent  upon  hydration.  These  observers  concluded  that 
the  hydration  increased  from  west  to  east,  the  trap  of  the 
western  border  of  the  Triassic  being  almost  non-hydrous. 
While  the  increase  is  not  a  regular  one,  it  is  true  that  the 
ridges  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  valley  generally  show  more 
alteration  than  those  of  the  western.  The  trap  is  a  true  dia- 
base, the  augite  of  which  has  suffered  the  most  from  alteration. 
The  alteration  products,  according  to  my  study  of  slices,  are 
usually  chlorite  and  magnetite,  the  latter  sometimes  arranging 
itself  in  beautiful  arborescent  groups  of  crystals,  while  the 
former  frequently  exhibits  a  fibrous  structure.  The  ridge 
which  sliows  tlie  most  complete  alteration  of  any  in  the  region 
is  a  part  of  the  most  western  of  the  six  ranges  (W3).  "Where 
exposed  by  Farren  avenue  and  Center  street  the  rock  has  been 
deeply  decomposed,  while  other  ridges  in  its  vicinity  and 
Hemingway  mountain,  a  mile  and  a  half  north  in  the  same 
range,  are  com|H>sed  of  hard  dense  trap,  not  very  lustrous  but 
still  showing  some  of  the  augite  unaltered.     The  trap  of  the 

*  T)ii»  Juiininl,  III,  LI,  192,  1875.  f  ThiB  Joanisl,  III,  Till,  300,  1874. 
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range  next  west  of  the  main  range  contains  many  amy^dules 
and  pipestems  of  calcite  at  its  southern  encl  and  the  rock  is  a 
dull  black  ;  toward  the  north  some  of  the  ridges  consist  of  hard 
and  somewhat  lustrous  trap,  and  others  of  that  which  is  much 
decomposed  and  soft ;  some  are  amygdaloidal  while  others  are 
not.  These  ranges  are  composed  of  many  isolated  members, 
and  some  variation  might  be  expected. 

The  main  ridge  is  composed  for  the  most  part  of  a  continu- 
ous sheet  of  trap,  but  the  external  appearance  and  texture  of 
the  rock  vary  somewhat  in  dijfferert  parts  of  it.  By  far  the 
largest  part  of  the  sheet  is  composed  of  hard,  dense,  tough  trap 
which  is  almost  as  lustrous  as  that  from  East  Kock,  but  its 
color  is  a  lighter  green  and  planes  of  alteration  penetrate  its 
mass.  At  the  railroad  cut  the  rock  is  somewhat  amygdaloidal, 
and  much  of  it  is  deconi posed,  some  even  into  coarse  dark- 
brown  earth  The  solid  rock  at  this  place  is  green  or  black,  is 
almost  lusterless,  and  rarely  if  ever  shows  its  crystalline  struc- 
ture macroscopically. 

Along  the  lake,  as  has  been  remarked  already,  much  amyg- 
daloid occurs;  it  alternates  with  the  dense  and  the  decom- 
posed rock.  The  amygdules  are  mostly  of  calcite,  which  easily 
weathers  out  leaving  the  rock  very  vesicular.  Fragments  of 
this  vesicular  trap  cover  large  areas  of  the  southern  slope  near 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  ridge. 

In  Prof.  E.  S.  Dana's  collection  of  thin  sections  there  are 
two  from  Pond  Rock,  one  from  the  railroad  cut  and  one  from 
the  head  of  the  lake ;  in  mine  there  are  three :  one  from  the 
lower  contact  with  the  sandstone  in  the  railroad  cut,  one  from 
near  the  middle  of  the  sheet  on  the  northern  side,  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  lake,  the  third  from  the  southern  slope  within 
half  a  mile  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  ridge,  showing 
the  contact  with  the  overlying  sandstone.  Prof.,  Dana's  sec- 
tions and  the  first  and  third  of  mine  (Nos  21a  and  18  of  the 
collection),  show  very  much  the  same  thing,  viz :  an  altered 
diabase  with  the  augite  constituent  almost  entirely  gone,  and 
with  the  piagioclase  somewhat  ajffected.  The  section  (No.  23), 
from  the  northern  slope  is  very  different  from  these.  Consid- 
erable chlorite  appears,  but  much  of  the  augite  is  apparently 
but  little  altered,  giving  the  usual  brownish  color  in  ordinary 
light  and  bright  colors  between  crossed  Nicols.  The  structure 
16  rather  coarsely  crystalline  and  the  individuals  of  the  plaffio- 
clase  twins  are  much  larger  than  have  been  observed  in  other 
sections.  In  this  section  the  feldspar  constituent  seems  to  be 
the  one  that  has  sujffered  most  from  hydration. 

No  thin  sections  have  been  made  of  the  trap  of  the  first 
range  east  of  Pond  Rock,  but  I  have  two  (Nos.  15  and  25  in  my 
collection),  from  the  second  range ;  the  former  is  from  the  con- 
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Uct  with  the  euCera  sanifetoDe,  uid  the  Utter  k  from  near  the 
middle  of  the  ridge,  cod  both  an  from  the  cot  made  by  the 
wi^io  road  from  Bnuiford  to  Cheny  Hill  (at  B  on  tbe  map). 
No.  ^h  \f,  (ii  a  Terr  finelj  emtalline  rock,  hard  and  Inftrona, 
and  bn^aking  vith  eonehoidaf  fRwtore.  Coder  tbe  microecope 
th^  ri'>ck  iSiiywi  t&«  alteration  than  X».  23.  Tbe  au?ite  has 
tViften^A  tbe  moiit  from  hydration,  though  maor  crvstaTs  gbow 
tiieir  eharaclenetic  colorG  and  cleavage  lii>e«,'aiid'  verv  little 
cblorite  ba«  )>v«ii  fi>rmed.  The  fcldepar  &bows  verr  little  alter- 
ation ;  it  oecnn  in  iu  nsoal  fonn— thin  lath-shaped  twin  crys- 
Uls  e*ch  of  whieh  is  made  np  of  but  two  iodividnaJs.  Much 
tnafrneHte  apimfs,  some  of  which  m,  arborescent  in  form,  the 
octahetlral  crr«tal8  being  connected  along  their  cubic  axes. 
The  trap  of  No.  15  from  the  contact  »liows  more  alieratioc 
tlian  the  section  jnst  descrilwti.  the  angite  being  entirelv  de- 
comptwed  and  more  ehlurite  appearing,  the  feldspar  also  hsj 
atiffercd  from  alteration.  Of  the  other  members  of  this  range 
BoriR-  "liow  the  effects  of  ninch  decotn position,  while  most  are 
compK^d  principalis  of  deiu«.  sub  iaiitrous  trap. 

Tim  amygditloi/Ial  trap  and  iU  rviation  to  that  \rhich  u 
nnii-WJtirirtar. — Much  amygdaloidal  trap  occnrs  in  the  East 
Haven  Uranford  region,  and  while  most  of  wliat  is  expoeed  is 
OD  tlie  upper  or  concave  side  of  Pond  Rock,  it  is  hy  no  meana 
confined  to  that  p<«ition.  The  first  and  second  members  of 
the  Fonil  ridi,f  show  a  band  of  amytjdaloidal  trap  six  inehui 
wide  at  tlie  lower  contact  wherever  this  is  exposed.  Tbe 
amyii'Iiiles  are  of  ealeite,  Amygdnles  of  prehnite  and  calcite 
have  been  observed  in  tbe  tin-t  range  east  of  this.  Prof.  Davig 
gays  tliJtt  no  dikes  are  aniygdaloidal  in  character,*  defining;  a 
dike  as  trap  crossing  the  strata  of  sandstone  or  shale  more  or 
less  obliquely.  In  the  second  railroad  cut  east  of  Center 
street.  Fair  Ilaven  East  (G,  on  the  map),  there  is  a  typical 
dike  twenty-three  fi-et  wide.  Four  feet  from  the  southeastero 
wall  of  this  dike  a  band  nine  inches  wide,  containing  aiuvij- 
diiles  of  calcite  and  ainuthystine  quartz  extends  in  a  line  par 
hllcl  with  the  wall  of  tlie  dike.  The  band  does  not  appear 
to  be  a  vein.  Section  \o.  ly  is  from  this  band  of  amytfila- 
loid.  The  trii|)  shows  mnch  more  alteration  than  appears  in 
Prof.  I>ana'8  section  frarn  the  compact  trap  of  tlie  same 
dike.  No  augite  is  perceptible  and  mnch  chlorite  has  been 
formed.  A  great  deal  of  magnetite  is  present  and  most, 
if  not  all,  of  it  is  crystalline.  The  chlorite  occurs  diaseiiii- 
uated  throuijli  the  rock  and  in  the  amygdules.  The  ainywdnles 
are  varitju^*;  some  are  all  clilonte,  others  calcite  with  a  border 
of  chlorite,  or  vice  versa ;  some  are  of  quartz  inclosing  chlorite, 
or  of  calcite  fringed  with  some  zeolite,  while  others  have  quartz 
*Thia  Jotirnal,  III,  ixiv,  346,  1982. 
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calcite  in  the  same  cell.  With  the  exception  of  this  band 
mygdaloid  the  rock  of  this  dike  is  compact  and  almost  lus- 
la  This  dike  is  a  member  of  the  third  range  west  of  Pond 
k.  The  southern  member  of  the  first  western  range  is 
arkable  for  the  number  of  amygdules  and  "  pipestems  "  of 
ite  which  it  contains  throughout  its  mass.     A  mile  and  a 

north  of  the  railroad  there  is  a  similar  occurrence  of 
gdaloid.  In  both  instances  the  trap  is  dull  black  in  color 
lout  apparent  crystalline  structure.  Three  miles  from  the 
•oad  the  northern  end  of  one  of  the  members  of  this  range 
ears  as  a  dike  intersecting  the  layers  of  sandstone  (D,  on 
map). 

^he  relMion  of  the  sandstone  to  the  trap, — If  the  sandstone 
e  oftener  exposed  in  close  proximity  to  the  eastern  slopes 
he  ridges   of   trap,  there  would   have  been  less  opportu- 

for  discussion  as  to  the  relative  age  of  the  igneous  rocks 
the  sandstone.  The  southern  members  of  the  third  western 
i^e  in  and  near  the  hill  crowned  by  the  New  Haven  Water 
s  reservoir' in  the  southern  part  of  the  borough  of  Fair 
^en  East  are  clearly  seen  to  cut  obliquely  across  the  layers 
andstone.  The  walls  of  these  dikes  are  very  regular,  much 
•e  so  than  those  of  the  dikes  in  Wallingford  and  some  other 
;s  of  Connecticut.     The  southern  end  of  the  member  of 

range   next  north   of  Hemingway  mountain  is  exposed 

lin  200  feet  of  the  end  of  that  ridge.     The  exposure  is  in 

face  of  a  blujff  on  the  northern  side  of  the  road  from  New 

^en  to  North  Bran  ford,  and  shows  an  irregular  mass  of  trap 

g  between  strata  of  sandstone.     The  latter  is  hard,  mostly 

pact,   and   bright   red.       Heat   from   the   trap,   probably 

►ugh  the  aid  of  moisture,  has  penetrated  the  joints  of  the 

:*lying  rock,  vesiculating  the  sandstone.     Tongues  of  trap 

have  pushed  their  way  into  crevices  of  the  overlying  sand- 

e.     The  dip  of  the  sandstone  is  eastward  and  high,  but 

not  satisfactorily  determined. 

he   ridges   of   the    second    western   range   cut   somewhat 

quely  across  the  strike  of  the  sandstone,  but  turn  to  the 

;h  a  mile  and  a  half  north  of  the  railroad  just  before  they 

Id  otherwise  have  joined  the  first  western  range.     No  con- 

,  or  sandstone  near  a  contact,  is  visible  except  at  one  place, 

re  one  small  mass  of  trap  shows  itself  in  the  road  a  third 

mile  west  of  Lyman  Granniss's  house  (C,  on  the  map),  as 

istinct  dike.     Sandstone  covers  the  top  of  the   dike  and 

vs  that  it  has  been  pushed  up  by  the  trap.     The  sandstone 

3ath  the  trap  of  the  first  western  range  is  exposed  at  many 

es  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  ridges ;  but  the  overlying 

istone    has    been    almost    completely  denuded   from  the 

;es,  its  first  occurrence  being  three  miles  from  the  railroad, 
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where  it  is  in  contact  with  the  trap.  At  this  place  (D),  which 
has  been  mentioned  abeady,  the  strike  and  dip  of  the  strata 
could  not  be  satisfactorily  determined,  but  it  is  evident  that 
the  trap  intersects  the  layers  obliquely  and  is  a  dike. 

The  underlying  rock  of  Pond  Rock  is  well  exposed  in  the 
precipitous  western  faces  of  the  first  and  second  divisions, 
where  the  contact  in  many  places  is  sixty  feet  above  tide,  and 
on  the  southern  ends  of  the  second  and  third.  The  sandstone 
is  hard  and  compact  at  and  near  the  contact,  but  farther  down 
there  are  some  loose  and  shaly  layers.  At  the  foot  of  the  lake 
the  strike  of  the  sandstone  is  if.  10**  E.,  its  dip  50**  E.  A 
good  cross-section  of  the  contact  is  shown  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  railroad  cut  just  east  of  the  abutment  of  the  wagon 
bridge  over  the  cut ;  on  the  northern  side  the  abutment  hides 
the  contact.  At  and  near  the  contact  the  sandstone  is  much 
indurated,  and  the  trap  and  sandstone  are  so  firmly  united  that 
hand  specimens  of  the  contact  can  be  trimmed  with  the  ham- 
mer without  loosening  the  joint.  The  trap  seems  to  lie  con- 
formably upon  the  sandstone,  which  strikes  N.  16°  E.,  and  dips 
40*^  E.  Most  of  the  sandstone  exposed  in  the  western  part  of 
this  cut  is  shaly  and  irregular  in  texture,  but  there  are  a  few 
layers  of  compact  rock.  North  of  the  railroad  the  underlying 
rock  has  been  observed  at  only  three  places ;  everywhere  else 
it  is  covered  with  the  talus  of  the  trap  bluflf  or  with  earth,  and 
no  contact  has  yet  been  found.  ^I'he  first  exposure  is  in  the 
silver  seekers'  trench,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  railroad,  and 
is  of  fine  soft  shale  and  hard  drab  sandstone,  the  latter  being 
the  nearer  to  the  trap.  The  next  exposure  is  nearly  two  miles 
from  this,  in  a  ravine,  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  rock,  five- 
eighths  of  a  mile  east  of  the  crossing  of  the  Branford-Foxon 
road  (R\  The  rock  is  a  rather  soft  red  shale  some  distance 
below  tne  trap,  with  its  strike  S.  87**  E.,  and  its  dip  25**  S. 
Three  eighths  of  a  mile  farther  east  the  third  and  most  exten- 
sive exposure  occurs.  Near  the  probable  location  of  the  con- 
tact a  rather  soft,  fine-grained,  well  laminated,  brownish  red 
shale  is  exposed.  Its  strike  is  S.  70°  E.,  and  its  dip  23°  S. 
Going  down  the  ravine  the  edges  of  the  strata  are  crossed, 
which  arc  of  coarse,  hard  red  and  brownish  red  sandstone  inter- 
laminated  with  shale  which  varies  much  in  texture.  The 
exposure  extends  for  some  300  feet  down  the  gentle  slope. 

The  rock  beneath  the  southern  hook  of  Toket  mountain  is 
exposed  at  several  places  on  the  New  Haven-North  Branford 
road  as  a  loose  sandy  shale  with  strike  S.  65°-70''  E.,  and  dip 
about  18°  N.  This  should  be  noted  in  connection  with  the 
strike  and  dip  of  the  shale  on  the  other  side  of  the  transverse 
valley  beneath  the  northern  hook  of  Pond  Bock.  No  expos- 
ure near  the  contact  was  found. 
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Though  many  bowlders  lie  scattered  over  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  first  member  of  the  Pond  ridge,  none  of  the  overlying 
sandstone  has  been  observed  in  situ  near  the  trap,  except  at 
the  foot  of  the  lake  where  a  soft  reddish  brown  micaceous 
shale  forms  the  bank  for  some  distance  east  of  the  trap.  The 
contact  of  the  two  rocks,  however,  is  not  exposed.  The  shale 
dips  steeply  to  the  south  of  east.  Prof.  Davis,  in  speaking  of 
the  railroad  through  the  ridge,  says  :  *'  No  overlying  sandstone 
could  be  found."*  It  is  there,  however  The  exposure  begins 
135  feet  east  of  the  south  abutment  of  the  wagon  bridge,  and 
extends  for  about  150  feet  along  the  track  and  southeastward 
for  500  feet  to  a  point  south  of  the  ice-houses  on  the  bank  of 
the  lake.  Soil  and  underbrush  prevent  a  determination  of  the 
exact  extent  of  the  occurrence  up  the  slope,  and  grass  hides 
the  outcrop  by  the  railroad.  The  rock  is  soft,  sandy  shale  like 
that  at  the  foot  of  the  lake ;  for  the  most  part  dark  red  or  red- 
dish brown  in  color  but  dark  green  near  the  contact  with  the 
trap.  The  strike  and  dip  of  the  shale  were  obtained  at  three 
places  by  digging  and  were:  strike,  N.  16°E.,  dip,  75° E. 
The  dip  of  the  eastern  face  of  the  trap  at  the  contact  is  80°  or 
more  toward  the  north  of  east.  Fig.  3  is  a  plan  showing  the 
relation  of  the  sandstone  and  trap  at  the  two  places  just  de- 
scribed, as  well  as  the  mode  of  union  between  the  first  and 
second,  and  second  and  third  parts  of  Pond  Rock.  Fig.  4  rep- 
resents the  section  exposed  by  the  railroad. 

North  of  the  railroad  the  overlying  sandstone  is  exposed  at 
but  two  places  near  the  trap  of  this  ridge :  these  are  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  eastern  prolongation  of  the  rock.  Half  a 
mile  east  of  the  Branford-Foxon  road  a  deep  ravine  (P)  cuts 
into  the  southern  slope  of  the  trap  and  extends  nearly  to  the 
top  of  the  ridge.  Into  this  ravine  from  the  south  a  steep 
promontory  of  sandstone  forty  feet  high  projects,  forming  a 
triple  ravine.  The  rock  of  this  projection  is  a  rather  liard, 
very  coarse  sandstone  containing  some  shaly  layers ;  its  strike 
isN.  60°E.,  and  its  dip  45°  eastward.  'The  contact  is  not 
exposed,  but  the  sandstone  is  seen  within  fifteen  feet  of  the 
trap.  Half  a  mile  farther  eastward  and  well  up  on  the  slope 
is  the  last  exposure  of  the  overlying  rock  (H,  on  the  map),  and 
the  contact  is  shown.  The  exposure  is  in  a  shallow  ravine 
worn  by  a  small  stream.  The  trap  is  of  dark  reddish  brown 
color,  and,  though  filled  with  amygdules  of  calcite,  is  very  firm 
where  decomposition  has  not  set  in  The  sandstone  is  coarse 
and  is  very  hard  especially  at  the  contact  where  it  is  tirraly 
joined  to  the  trap.  Twenty-five  feet  down  the  hill  from 
the  contact  and  a  few  feet  above  the  trap,  the  strike  of  the 
sandstone  is  S.  70°  E.,  and  its  dip  42°  S. 

*Bun.  Mas.  Gomp.  Zool.,  1883,  p.  268. 
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Soiitb  of  the  uorth  end  of  Pond  Rock  and  east  of  tlie  Brui- 
ford-Foxon  road,  between  the  main  ridge  and  tlie  first  easten 
range,  niticli  coarse,  hard,  jellowieh-brown  to  red  eandsIoDe 
oecure  together  with  some  layers  of  shaly  and  soft  stone. 
Overlying  this  and  at  least  a  third  of  a  mile  from  the  rock,  we 
come  npon  a  peculiar  conglomerate  cfmtatiiing  bowlders  anil 
fragments  of  trap,  which  will  be  deaeribed  later.  It  ie  briefly 
noticed  by  Pereival,"  who  does  not  seem  to  have  attached 
mnch  significance  to  it.  I  have  not  found  any  bowlders  or 
fragments  of  trap  in  the  sandBtone  immediately  overlying  (he 
trap  of  the  main  ridge  or  in  the  area  just  referred  to  between 
the  coarse  conglomerate  and  the  main  ridge. 

Sandstone  and  sandy  shale  are  exposed  at  several  places,  aod 
to  a  considerable  extent  on  the  east  side  of  Lake  Saltonstail. 
For  a  third  of  a  mile,  beginning  jnst  east  of  the  lake,  tlie  rail- 
road eats  through  two  low  hills  which  are  composed  of  sh^e 
with  en  occasional  stratum  of  sandstone.  There  is  «>me  varia- 
tion of  strike  and  dip  in  these  cnts.  bnt  most  of  the  strata  of 
the  western  cnt  strike  N.  10°  E  ,  while  in  the  eastern  the  gen- 
eral strike  is  N.  20°  E,  The  dip  decreases  from  61°  K  near 
the  lake,  to  42°  E.  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  eastern  cot.  Tliif 
shale  is  the  continuation  of  that  at  the  □orthei'u  end  of  the 
aecond  member  of  the  main  range  which  dips  75°  E.  Half 
wav  up  the  lake  the  eastern  bank  for  several  hundred  yards  is 
fonneri  by  a  low  bhilT  of  t-anrly  shale  hiiving  its  strike  N.  .j^'  E. 
and  its  dip  30°  E.  The  lake  is  a  fourth  of  a  mile  wide  at  thi? 
point.  Within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  head  of  the  lake 
coarse,  rather  hard  sandstone  is  exposed  at  the  water's  edge 
under  overhanging  trees.  The  strike  of  the  rock  is  N.  12°  £., 
its  dip  '17°  E.  The  trap  is  an  eighth  of  a  mile  distant.  Ref- 
erence to  the  map  will  show  that  the  strikes  of  these  ex[>oaures 
of  sandstone  are  nearly  parallel  to  the  trend  of  the  heavy  trap 
ridge  across  the  lake  from  them. 

Overlying  sandstone  is  exposed  at  bnt  few  places  near  the 
first  eastern  range,  and  actual  contact  is  shown  at  but  one 
place  :  it  is  where  the  Bran/ord-Foxon  road  crosses  the  ridge 
(near  I,  on  the  map).  At  this  place  a  thin  layer  of  very  hard 
sandstone  is  firmly  welded  to  the  trap,  which  is  vesicular.  The 
strike  of  the  strata  is  generally  parallel  with  the  trend  of  the 
range  and  the  dip  is  high  and  away  from  the  trap. 

One  contact  of  the  trap  of  the  second  eastern  range  with  the 
sandstone  on  its  eastern  side  has  been  observed  ;  this  is  at  and 
near  where  the  road  from  Branford  village  to  "Cherry  Hill'" 
crosses  the  ridge.  The  locality  is  marked  B  on  the  map. 
Fig.  5  was  made  from  a  photograph  of  the  contact  exposed  bj 
the  west  side  of  the  road.  The  strike  of  the  sandstone  ib 
•  Geol.  Conn.,  p.  334. 
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N.  45**  E.,  its  dip  60**  E.  Thirty  feet  southwest  of  this  point 
the  trap  lies  upon  the  edges  of  the  upturned  strata  of  sand- 
Ettone,  lorming  the  contact-breccia  from  which  thin  section 
No.  15  was  made.  In  the  old  quarry  east  of  the  road  the  east- 
ern sandstone  has  a  westward  mp.  The  line  of  contact  show- 
ing the  gradual  overthrow  of  the  dip  may  be  traced  from  the 
road  into  the  quarry.  North-northeast  of  this  old  quarry  and 
nearly  half  a  mile  distant  on  another  road  much  coarse,  hard, 
dark-red  sandstone  is  exposed,  having  its  strike  N.  45^  E.  and 
its  dip  40**  E.  This  exposure  is  just  west  of  the  southern  end 
of  the  last  member  of  the  second  eastern  range  of  trap  ridges. 
C(mtact  phenomena. —  Contact  with  the  underlying  sand- 
stone. The  thin  sections  already  mentioned  as  from  con- 
tacts between  the  trap  and  the  sandstone,  when  examined 
under  the  microscope,  show  no  peculiar  character  that  can 
purely  be  assigned  to  the  heated  state  of  the  trap  at  the 
time  of  its  rising.  In  No.  2 la,  which  is  from  the  contact 
with  the  underlying  sandstone  in  the  railroad  cut  through 
Pond  Rock,  the  line  of  contact  is  strongly  marked  by  an  almost 
black  band  of  iron-stained  trap.  The  trap  and  sandstone  seem 
to  be  cemented  by  the  Fe,0,  rather  than  by  calcite,  which 
appeal's  as  amygdules  in  the  trap. — Contact  with  the  overlying 
sandstone.  No.  18,  from  the  southern  slope  of  the  northern 
hook  of  the  same  ridge,  shows  this  contact.  The  trap  is  rather 
uniformly  stained  with  Fe,0„  but  there  is  no  band  characteristic 
of  the  contact,  as  in  the  slide  just  described.  In  the  thin  sec- 
tion some  small  inclusions  of  trap  appear  in  the  sandstone  near 
the  contact,  but  they  are  iiTegular  in  outline  and  show  no  signs 
of  having  been  at  all  water-worn  before  they  were  surrounded 
by  the  sandstone.  On  the  other  hand  particles  of  quartz, 
orthoclase  and  mica  are  isolated  in  the  trap  near  the  contact. 
No.  15,  from  the  contact-breccia  already  described  as  occurring 
on  the  east  side  of  the  second  eastern  trap  range,  shows  small 
angular  masses  of  trap  which  appear  to  have  been  rolled  up  in 
a  soft  sandy  shale  and  consolidated  by  Fe,0,.  There  are  iso- 
lated inclusions  of  the  shale  in  the  trap.  Hand  specimens 
from  the  same  locality  show  fragments  of  sandstone  intimately 
mixed  with  the  fragments  of  trap.  This  slide  and  No.  18 
show  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  feldspar  crystals  in  feathery 
aggregatea  These  tufts  are  most  noticeable  at  the  contact, 
but  they  are  not  confined  to  this  position,  and  the  ordinary 
lath-shaped  crystals  alternate  with  these  aggregates  tit  the  con- 
tact, while  some  of  the  fragments  in  No.  15  do  not  show  the 
structure  at  all.  The  tufts  show  only  aggregate  polarization. 
That  they  are  composed  of  altered  feldspar  seems  to  be  true 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  seen  occasionally  to  grade  oflf  into 
the  common  lath-shaped  crystals  of  plagioclase.     They  do  not 
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seem  to  be  sphserocrystals  or  the  result  of  rapid  cooling.  No 
glass  has  been  observed  in  these  specimens,  but  the  trap  appears 
to  be  holocrystalline,  except  as  alteration  has  taken  place. 

The  macroscopical  contact  phenomena  are  well  known,  and 
have  been  described  many  times.  They  are,  the  induration  or 
"baking"  of  the  sandstone,  the  change  of  its  color,  and  the 
production  of  chlorite  and  zeolites  in  its  seams  and  cavities  by 
the  action  of  steam  ;  while,  in  a  thick  sheet,  tlie  trap  from  the 
middle  is  much  more  coarsely  crystalline  than  that  from  the 
sides.  Prof.  Davis  states  that  the  indurating  or  metamorphic 
effect  of  true  dikes  upon  adjacent  rocks  is  slight,  and  may  be 
taken  as  extending  from  the  dike  to  a  distantse  equal  to  one- 
tenth  of  its  thickness.*  My  own  observations  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  no  rule  even  approximately  correct  can  be  laid 
down.  The  most  accessible  of  the  pronounced  dikes  of  the 
third  western  range  are  on  the  road  from  New  Haven  to  East 
Haven  half  a  mile  east  of  Tomlinson's  drawbridge  (at  F,  on  the 
map),  and  in  the  second  and  third  railroad  cuts  east  of  Center 
street,  Fair  Haven  East.  The  walls  of  some  of  these  dikes 
show  great  variation  in  the  amount  of  baking  done  to  the  dif- 
ferent strata  composing  them.  A  layer  of  rock  which  has 
been  compacted  and  indurated  to  a  distance  of  from  one  to  six 
feet  from  the  trap  will  be  overlain  by  shaly  sandstone  or 
coarse  sand  which  has  been  affected  in  this  manner  but  a  few 
inches  from  the  contact,  and  this  in  turn  will  be  overlain  by 
indurated  rock.  A  nine  foot  dike  on  the  East  Haven  road 
stands  between  walls  of  hard  sandstone  about  18  inches  thick, 
but  the  same  dike  is  exposed  under  a  barn  450  to  the  north 
with  its  western  wall  composed  of  purplish  black  sandstone 
which  has  been  indurated  to  a  high  degree  for  more  than  eight 
feet  from  the  trap.  The  eastern  wall  has  been  removed,  either 
naturally  or  artiiicially.  This  variation  in  the  relative  amount 
of  baking  of  the  different  layers  through  which  a  dike  has 
passed  may  be  explained  by  supposing  that  some  strata  con- 
tained more  water  than  others  which  were  comparatively  dry 
at  the  time  of  the  eruption  of  the  trap.  Wet  sand  or  other 
rock  material  being  a  better  conductor  than  dry,  the  heat  of 
the  dike  would  penetrate  farther  into  the  wet  layers  than  into 
the  dry  ones;  furthermore  the  hot  water  and  steam  thus  pro- 
duced would  dissolve  silica,  which,  on  being  deposited  again, 
would  cement  the  particles  of  sand  together.  Dry  heat  not 
greater  than  that  which  the  trap  probably  had  at  the  time  of 
its  eruption  would  have  no  consolidating  effect  upon  sand 
composed,  as  the  Connecticut  Triassic  is,  of  quartz,  orthoclase 
(and  microcline)  and  mica. 

♦  This  Journal,  [II,  xxiv,  346,  1882. 
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Sandstone  containing  trap. — This  rock  may  be  separated 
0  two  classes :  (a)  the  contact  breccia,  which  is  the  result  of 
J  rubbing  of  the  trap  against  the  sandstone  on  its  upward  or 
ivard  passage,  (6)  trap  conglomerate,  which  is,  probably,  the 
3ct  of  the  action  of  aqueous  forces.  The  contact  breccia 
jurs  on  the  east  side  of  the  range  E.  2,  (B),  on  the  southern 
pe  of  the  northern  hook  of  the  main  ridge  (H),  and  on  the 
rthem  slope  of  the  southern  hook  of  Toket  Mt.  The  trap- 
j  sandstone  rock  lying  upon  parts  of  the  range  E.  2,  may 
»iblv  belong  to  this  class.  The  trap  conglomerate  lies  on 
th  sides  of  the  northeastern  extension  of  E.  2,  and  east  of 
end,  and,  as  has  already  been  stated,  the  northern  limit  of 
5  area  is  about  a  third  of  a  mile  from  Pond  Rock  where 
irest  to  it. 

The  region  containing  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  con- 
»merate,  i.  e.  the  ridges,  is  about  three- fourths  of  a  mile  long 
nn  S.W.  to  N.E.  and  perhaps  half  a  mile  wide.  There-are 
'eral  of  these  ridges  each  of  which  is  from  300  to  400  yards 
ig ;  and  their  general  trend  is  N.  25°  E.  They  are  narrow, 
^in  and  end  abruptly,  have  almost  precipitous  sides,  and  rise 
out  125  feet  (aneroid  measurement)  above  the  brook  and 
jadow  bounding  their  region  on  the  east  and  south.  The 
lleys  between  them  are  narrow  and  from  40  to  60  feet  deep, 
le  outlines  of  the  bowlder  ridges  are  indicated  on  the  map 
dotted  lines. 

The  rock  of  the  ridges  is  exceedingly  coarse.  Well  rounded 
widers  ft  foot  in  diameter  are  very  numerous,  while  others 
o,  tliree  and  even  four  feet  long  are  by  no  means  rare, 
iich  trap  is  present  in  the  rock.  In  some  of  the  western 
Iges  the  conglomerate  is  mainly  composed  of  trap  fragments 
th  a  small  amount  of  coarse  sandstone  cement ;  the  middle 
Iges  contain  many  bowlders  of  quartzite,  mica-  and  horn- 
mde-Bchist,  gneiss  and  granite ;  while  the  eastern  ridges  seem 
have  rather  more  of  the  latter  constituents  than  of  trap. 
)wlder8  of  coarse  sandstone  also  occur  in  this  rock,  and  many 
the  fragments  of  trap  have  coarse  sandstone  adhering  firmly 
them  and  forming  a  part  of  the  bowlders  imbedded  in  the 
nglomerate.  The  pieces  of  trap  are  either  angular,  subangu- 
•,  or  well  rounded,  compact  or  amygdaloidal,  and  quite  fresh 
much  decomposed.  Many  of  them  contain  long,  vermiform 
vities,  either  empty  or  filled  with  calcite,  like  the  trap  of  the 
Lithern  end  of  the  ridge  next  west  of  Pond  Rock.  But  few 
ip  bowlders  and  those  widely  scattered  occur  in  the  western 
d  southern  part  of  the  conglomerate  area. 
Main  theories  as  to  the  origin  of  the  trap, — Prof.  Davis, 
connection  with  his  bibliography  of  the  subject,*  has  given 

*  Bull.  MuB.  Comp.  Zool.,  vii,  1883. 
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xa  abstract  of  the  views  of  most  of  the  writers  who  have  dealt  I 
witli  the  TriasBsic  trap ;  those,  therefore,  who  desire  to  invei-  I 
tigate  in  detail  the  historv  of  the  diseuaeioii  are  referred  to  \at 
article.  In  1833,  Pres.  E.  Hitchcock  supposed  that  the  trm  I 
ridges  were  overflow  sheets  eon  tempo  raneo  lis  with  the  denn- 
tioii  of  the  sandstoue  ;*  but  afterwards  be  modified  his  views 
80  far  as  to  hold  that  some  of  the  sheets  were  intrnsions.! 
H  D.  Rogers  claimed  that  the  trap  of  the  New  Jeraey  Tria«- 
sic  region  was  erupted  "  through  a  series  of  nearly  parallel  fifr 
BQree  lu  the  strata,  aud  after  their  consolidatiou  and  subeequeot 
di8ti]rbance."t  Prof.  J.  D.  Dana  adopts  this  theoiT  to  account 
for  the  trap  of  the  Connecticut  valley  Triassicg  Most  writers 
on  the  Bubjeet  agree  to  the  latter  view,  but  Prof.  Davis  sue- 
tains  the  former,  taking  the  ground  that,  while  some  of  the 
ridges  are  intrusions,  most  of  tJiem  are  overflows,  and  that  all 
were  ejected  before  the  tiltinc  of  the  strata  took  place  ;|  anii 
fnrther,  that  the  present  tilted  position  of  tlie  trap  is  due  lo 
monoelioal  faulting  of  a  sand  stone -aud- trap  foiniiation. 

In  the  New  Haven  region  the  West  Rock  range.  Pine  and 
Mill  Rocks,  and  the  East  Rock  series  of  ridges  are  regarded  hj 
Prof.  Davis  as  intrusive  sheets  and  dikes. TJ  The  trap  ridges  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  town  of  New  Haven,  already  described 
as  the  sonthem  members  of  the  third  western  range,  would  be 
recognized  as  dikes  by  any  observer.  In  Connecticut  it  is  only 
witli  regard  to  tlie  fji'eat  ridges  which  lie  in  the  middle  and 
eastern  part  of  the  Trtassic  area,  and  extend  northward  into 
Massachusetts  that  there  is  doubt  as  to  the  intrusive  or  extru- 
sive origin  of  the  trap.  Pond  Rock  is  one  of  these  ridges ;  and 
this  ridge,  together,  with  its  associated  ranges,  has  been  taken 
by  Prof.  Davis  to  be  typical  of  the  whole  Connecticut  system." 
He  says  that  Pond  Rock  is  an  overflow  sheet  on  account  of 
"its  small  metamorphie  effect  at  the  base,  its  decided  amjg 
daloidal  texture  on  its  back  or  upper  surface,  its  irregular  and 
brecciated  structure,  and  its  alteration  and  hydration. ''ft  T''^ 
following  facts  bear  on  these  arguments. 

At  the  section  exposed  in  the  railroad  cut  the  underlying 
sandstone  was  indurated  for  four  or  five  feet  from  the  trap. 
The  thickness  of  the  trap  sheet  here  is  about  84  feet.  The  ex- 
tent of  the  induration  is  not  proportionally  much  different  from 
what  is  shown  at  undoubted   intrusions,   but  I  have  alreadv 

•  Rep.  on  Qeol.,  Min,.  etc.,  of  Mnio..  1833,  p.  243. 

t  Fiiinl  Rep.  on  Geol.  ele,  of  M.ias.,  1841,  p.  653.  but  of.  p.  626. 

j  Rep.  on  Ihc  (leology  orNew  JtTBey,  1836,  p.  IGO. 

S  MnniiHl  of  r.pology,  1H80,  p.  423. 

VTIiia  .fouroal,  111.  iixii,  344,  18S6. 
Seventh  Ann.  Rop't  U.  8.  (J.  S.,  p,  463. 
••  Ibid.  p.  346.     See  aUo  1th  Ann.  Rep.  U.  S.  G.  S.,  p.  4T8,  where  spedsl  itreM 
in  laid  upon  Pond  Rock, 
^^ft  Hull.  Mus  Comp.  Zool.,  vii.  269.     CT.  ttiifl  JournfU,  UI,  Mlii,  347.  1886, 
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Bhown  that  the  absence  of  extensive  baking  of  the  contiguous 
strata  would  not  alone  prove  much  regarding  the  heat  of  the 
trap.  Furthermore,  as  neat  is  propagated  more  readily  in  the 
direction  of  the  strata  than  perpendicularly  to  them,  the  con- 
solidating effect  of  a  mass  of  trap  lying  conformably  upon  the 
aaodstone  would  not  be  apparent  as  far  from  the  contact  as  it 
would  from  trap  intersecting  the  strata. 

The  amygdaloidal  or,  rather,  the  vesicular  structure  of  erup- 
tive rocks  is  supposed  to  have  been  produced  wherever  diminu- 
tion of  pressure  allowed  the  highly  heated  water  contained  in 
their  mass  to  expand  into  steam.  The  most  favorable  place 
for  the  production  of  vesicular  lava  is  the  upper  part  of  a  sub- 
aerial  flow ;  but  that  the  formation  of  vesicular  lava,  or  trap, 
has  not  been  confined  to  snbaerial  or  subaqueous  flows  has 
been  proven  by  the  amygaloidal  character  of  some  of  the  dikes 
in  the  first  and  third  ran^  west  of  Pond  Hock.  The  six  inch 
band  of  amygdaloid  at  tne  botom  of  the  main  trap  sheet  can 
not  be  used  as  an  argument  either  way,  for  it  can  be  explained 
easily  whether  the  trap  be  intrusive  or  extrusive. 

The  "irregular  and  brecciated"  structure  of  the  ridge  is 
best  shown  at  the  junctions  between  the  first  and  second  and 
the  second  and  third  parts  of  it,  and  is  not  well  developed 
anywhere  else.  Such  a  structure  would  be  produced  by  the 
sadden  cooling  of  liquid  rock,  and  is  frequently  found  near 
the  walls  of  anhydrous  as  well  as  of  hydrous  dikes  and  in- 
trusive sheeta  Ijecomposition  has  been  more  extensive  in  the 
hydrous  trap  than  in  the  other,  which  brings  out  the  structure 
more  plainly.  A  low  dike  about  1 30  feet  wide  is  exposed  on 
Farren  Avenue,  Fair  Haven,  the  rock  of  which  is  as  much 
broken  and  decomposed  as  that  at  the  lake.  This  is  distinctlv 
a  dike,  the  strata  across  which  it  cuts  being  exposed  on*  each 
side  of  it.  This  *'  brecciated  structure,"  therefore,  being  pro- 
duced by  local  conditions,  proves  nothing  with  regard  to  the 
intrusive  or  extrusive  character  of  a  trap  sheet. 

The  "  alteration  and  hydration  "  of  the  Pond  Rock  trap  is 
Prof.  Davis's  fourth  argument  for  the  extrusive,  or  overflow, 
character  of  the  sheet.  The  alteration  of  the  rock  of  this 
ridge  varies  greatly  in  degree,  in  different  places.  At  the  foot 
of  the  lake  and  at  the  raUroad  cut,  decomposition  has  gone  so 
far  as  even  to  destroy  the  crystalline  texture  of  the  rock,  but 
the  trap  of  most  of  the  ridge  is  dense,  tough  and  sublustrous 
and  shows  its  crj'stalline  structure  plainly,  though  much 
chlorite  is  present  Slide  No.  23  is  from  the  middle  of  the 
sheet  on  the  northern  hook  of  the  ridge.  The  Farren  Avenue 
dike  is  thicker  than  the  Pond  Rock  sheet  at  either  the  wagon- 
road  or  the  railway  crossing  and  is  much  decomposed  through- 
out its  mass;  and  many  of  the  dikes  and   intrusive  sheets 
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which  form  the  ranpe  next  west  of  Pond  Rock  show  as  mvA 
hydration  as  any  part  of  the  great  ridge  itself,  so  far  is 
macroscopical  examination  goes.  The  lavas  of  Kiianea  show 
no  hydration  of  their  constituentH,  and  other  modem  lavas  are 
like  them  in  this  res[)ect.  Danbr^  has  shown  experimenUlly 
that  liquid  rock  under  great  pressure  will  absorb  into  its 
maBs  vapors  from  surrounding  material,  and  hence  that 
the  vapors  formed  by  liquid  rock  ascending  through  wet 
porous  rocks  may  find  readier  means  of  egress  with  the  movina; 
mass  thun  back  through  the  interetices  of  the  porons  roct 
against  hydrostatic  pressure.  The  present  hydrated  or  non- 
hydrated  cliaracter  of  the  trap,  therefore,  is  not  dependent 
upon  its  being  an  overflow  sheet :  it  may  be  dne  to  the  nature 
of  the  strata  through  which  it  passed. 

Better  than  alt  tuia  negative  evidence  as  to  the  character  of 
Pond  Rock  is  the  positive  testimony  of  the  overlying  eiuid- 
stoiie  and  shale.  Wherever  the-e  are  exposed  near  or  agatiin 
the  trap  their  dip  is  mnch  higher  than  that  of  the  rock 
underneath  the  sheet  (vid.  pp.  2P,  29  supra);  the  difference  of 
dip  between  the  underlying  and  the  overlying  strata  in  tht 
railroad  cot  lieing  35°,  and  on  the  northern  hook  of  the  ridgu 
17°.  Tlie  overlying  sandstone  on  the  northern  hook  is  hani 
baked,  and  at  the  contact  is  mixed  with  the  trap  iu  such  a  way 
as  to  show  that  it  must  have  been  laid  down  before  the  advent 
of  the  trap  (vid  slide  No.  18),  and  also  that  the  difference  of 
dip  cannot  be  ascribed  entirely  to  lateral  shoving  since  the 
eruption  of  the  trap.  These  facts  appear  to  sustain  fully  the 
conclusion  that  Pond  Rock  is  an  intrusive  sheet. 

The  breaks  in  the  southern  part  of  the  ridge,  near  the  rail- 
road cut  and  at  the  foot  of  the  lake,  seem  to  be  due  to  irregu- 
larities in  the  original  fissure  rather  than  to  faulting  after  the 
trap  was  in  place.*  The  thickness  of  the  trap  sheet  diminishee 
greatly  and  rapidly  at  each  place,  leaving  a  narrow  isthmus  to 
connect  the  larger  portions.  The  sheet  thins  from  225  feet,  a 
short  distance  north  of  the  railroad,  to  84  feet  in  the  cut  and 
thickens  again  to  250  feet  or  more  in  the  second  part  of  the 
ridge ;  while  at  the  foot  of  the  lake  the  trap  is  apparently  less 
than  4(J  feet  in  thickness.  The  isthmus  at  the  cut  is  very 
short,  but  from  the  end  of  the  lake  the  narrow  portion  extends 
more  than  200  feet  southward.  If  these  were  faults  we 
should  expect  to  find  approximately  the  same  thickness  of  the 
trap  sheet  on  both  sides  of  the  fault-plane,  unless  the  trap  on 
one  side  had  suffered  more  from  erosion  than  the  other.  That 
the  narrowing  in  Pond  Rock  is  due  to  the  original  fissure  and 
not  to  erosion,  glacial  or  other,  is  proven  by  the  presence  of 

*  Prof.  Davis  says  that  these  notches  are ''oblique  faults"  in  the  trap.  Vid 
this  Journal,  111,  iiiii,  346,  1382. 
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the  overlying  shale  on  the  thin  part.  Again,  there  should  be 
close  similarity  between  the  rocKS  on  each  side  of  such  small 
dielocations  as  these  are,  if  they  were  faults ;  but  the  trap 
rock  in  the  necks  is  much  more  fractured  in  structure,  than  it 
is  either  jast  north  or  south  of  them,  which  is  a  result  of  its 
being  thinner  at  the  time  of  eruption  and  therefore  more 
rapidly  cooled. 

The  crescentic  form  of  many  of  the  outcrops  of  the  trap 
has  called  out  much  speculation  as  to  its  origin.  The  best  ex- 
amples of  these  "crescents"  are  Pond  Rock  and  Toket  Mt. 
Prof.  Davis  advances  the  idea  that  the  form  is  due  to  "  a  com- 
bination of  faults  and  faint  dish-like  folds,"*  and  would  make 
the  ranges  east  of  Pond  Rock  contirm  the  theory,  saying  that 
the  second  range  is  but  the  eastward  outcrop  of  the  first, 
brought  up  by  the  saucer-like  synclinal.  The  facts  do  not  ap- 
pear to  me  to  support  this  conclusion.  His  scheme  demanas 
that  the  sandstone  near  the  second  eastern  range  should  dip  to 
the  west,  while  that  below  and  above  the  southern  portions  of 
the  main  sheet  and  the  first  eastern  should  dip  northward. 
But  the  sandstone  on  both  sides  of  the  main  sheet  in  the  rail- 
road cut  dip  16®  south  of  east ;  at  the  foot  of  the  lake  the 
direction  of  dip  is  about  the  same,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  there  is  any  change  throughout  the  remainder  of 
the  ridffe,  which  is  short  and  nearly  straight.  No  outcrop  of 
the  sandstone  has  been  observed  near  the  southern  end  of  the 
first  eastern  range,  but  the  shales  in  the  railroad  cuttings  just 
east  of  the  lake,  and  on  the  Branford  turnpike  very  near  the 
crystalline  rocks,  dip  high  to  the  south  of  east.  At  two  places 
half  a  mile  apart,  near  E  2,  the  sandstone  is  exposed  with  its 
strike  N.  45  E.,  and  its  dip  at  one  place  60°  and  at  the  other  40° 
toward  the  southeast,  while  the  only  westward  dip  observed  in 
connection  with  this  range  is  in  the  old  quarry  east  of  the  road 
from  Branford  to  "  Cherry  Hill,"  and  this  is  probably  due  to  an 
overthrow  by  the  trap.  Fig.  1  was  prepared  from  data  ob- 
tained in  the  field.  Near  the  northern  part  of  the  main  sheet 
and  the  first  eastern  range  most  of  the  sandstone  is  conform- 
able with  the  trap. 

Concerning  Pond  Rock  and  Toket  Mt.,  which  he  considers 
parts  of  one  great  sheet,  Prof.  Davis  says :  '*  Toket  Mountain 
IS  not  separated  from  Pond  Mountain  by  a  fault,  but  by  ero- 
sion on  a  transverse  flat-arched  anticlinal,  clearly  defined  by 
the  dip  of  the  adjacent  conformable  sandstones."  f  A  faintly 
developed  transverse  anticlinal  is  called  in  to  explain  a  slight 
indentation  in  Toket  Mt.  north  of  its  middle,  and  a  large  one 

♦This  Jounial,  III,  xxxii.  347,  1882.     In  the  7th  Ann.  Rep't  U.  S.  G.  S.,  just 
issued,  this  theory  is  more  fully  worked  out. 
f  This  Journal,  III,  xxxii,  347,  1882. 
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to  account  for  the  wide  separation  of  the  Mt.  Holyoke  an'] 
Deerfield  ranges  in  Haseachueetta,  besides  others  of  greater  or 
less  extent  for  other  parte  of  the  valley.  The  cause  assigned 
for  the  production  of  these  "  transverse  anticlinals,"  is  that 
they  would  be  a  result  of  the  general  movement  which  canseii 
the  usual  eastward  dip  of  the  sandstone,  acting  in  connection 
with  an  uneven  foundation  of  gneisses  and  schieta.  Hori- 
zontal eorapreesion  produces  folds  the  ases  of  which  are  at 
right  angles  or  nearly  bo  to  the  direction  in  which  the  force 
acts,  Frof.  Duvis's  theory,  however,  demands  the  frequent 
repetition  on  large  and  small  scales  of  very  peculiar  coodttioDt 
in  the  crystalline  rocks,  wliich  as  yet  have  uo  proof  in  obser- 
vation and  do  not  seem  to  be  probable ;  and  it  seems  Ui 
necessitate  a  homogeneity  and  a  tenacity  in  the  sandstone 
which  that  rock  does  not  msscss.  Further  evidence  against 
his  "faint,  dishlike  folds"  is  found  in  the  broken  character  of 
the  subordinate  ranges,  and  in  the  high  sontheastward  dip  of 
the  sandstone  near  the  range  E2  and  the  whole  southern  part 
of  the  Pond  Rock  region.  The  strike  of  the  sandstone  in  tlie 
southern  part  of  the  Connecticut  Triflssic  region,  except  in 
some  places  near  the  trap,  may  be  taken  as  averaging  N.  15' 
E.,  therefore  the  tilting  force  must  have  acted  from  S.  75°  E. 
with   considerable   constancy :  such  a   force  could    not   have 

^rodnced  an  anticlinal  like  that  between  Pond  Rock  and 
'oket  Mt,  The  underlying  ^hale  on  the  northern  hook  of  the 
former  has  its  strike  S.  6y°  E.,  and  its  dip  23°  S.,  while  tlie 
sandy  shale  three  quarters  of  a  mile  away  beneath  the  latter 
strikes  S.  65''-70''  E ,  and  dips  IS"  N.  There  are  some  irregu- 
larities of  strike  and  dip  in  the  valley  between  the  mountains 
but  the  axis  of  the  arch  may  be  taken  as  being  AV.N.W.- 
E.S.E.,  or  nearly  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  general  fon* 
tilting  the  strata  of  the  (Connecticut  valley  Triassic.  Since 
the  transverse  anticlinal  cannot  owe  its  existence  to  the  general 
tilting  force,  it  may  be  assigned  to  another  one,  viz :  dike* 
having  a  general  W.N.W,  course,  most  of  which  have  not  yet 
been  exposed.  A  ridge  which  may  be  the  southeastern  of 
such  a  line  of  dikes  is  exposed  northeast  of  the  end  of  Pon<i 
Rock  on  the  liranford-Nortliford  road.  The  exposure  is 
some  "'OD  feet  long  on  this  road  and  the  crossroad  to  Nortb 
Branford  village,  and  is  about  100  feet  wide.  No  sandstone  is 
exposed  near  it  to  prove  or  disprove  the  theory.  It  may  be  of 
interest  to  note,  in  passing,  that  this  little  ridge  is  curved 
with  convexity  to  the  west.  The  range  of  trap  ridges  next 
west  of  Toket  Mt.  ends  at  the  entrance  to  tliis  transterfe 
valley  (K,  on  the  map);  if  extended,  it  would  join  the  trap 
ridge  just  described  and  satisfy  the  theory.  The  observations 
necessary  to  establish  this  theory  for  other  localities  have  not 
been  made. 
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H.  D,  Bogers  proposed  a  theory  to  account  for  the  crescen- 
tic  form  of  the  ridges  in  New  Jersey,  which  will  hold  very 
well  for  those  in  Connecticut,  especially  if  the  theory  just  pro- 
posed to  account  for  the  dip  of  the  underlying  sandstone  be 
correct.  He  said :  "  The  sandstone  being  disrupted  in  a  plane 
parallel  to  the  dip,  the  beds  on  the  upper  side  of  the  sloping 
dyke  will  be  lifted  off  from  those  upon  which  they  reposed, 
and  in  this  tilting  of  the  beds,  there  will  arise  towards  the 
extremities  of  the  fissure  seams  or  transverse  cracks  extending 
in  the  direction  of  the  dip."*  This  theory  readily  accounts  for 
the  conf ormability  of  the  overlying  sandstone  in  the  "  hooks," 
for  the  trap  flowing  into  these  transverse  cracks  would  modify 
the  dip  of  the  upper  sandstone  so  as  to  make  its  direction  more 
or  less  nearly  the  same  as  the  slope  of  the  upper  surface  of  the 
intrusive  rock.  That  the  fissures  were  sometimes  originally 
curved  is  shown  by  curved  dikes  and  lines  of  dikes  in  the 
region  west  of  Pond  Rock,  while  the  curved  outline  of  many 
of  the  ranges  in  the  whole  valley  is  produced  by  what  Percival 
calls  the  "advancing  or  letreating  order"  of  position  of  nearly 
straight  fissures.  It  has  been  shown  experimentally  that  when 
one  set  of  fissures  is  produced  in  strata,  another  subordinate  set 
transverse  to  them  may  be  produced  at  the  same  time ;  this 
fact  would  explain  the  network  of  dikes  east  of  Foxon  in  the 
northern  part  of  East  Haven. 

Hemingway  mountain  is  another  of  the  trap  ridges  in  the 
region  which  Professor  Davis  has  claimed  to  be  overflow  sheets. 
Its  intrusive  character  is  shown  at  its  northern  end  where  the 
extremity  of  the  trap  sheet  stands  between  walls  of  sandstone, 
both  of  which  have  been  much  indurated  and  otherwise 
affected  by  the  heat  of  the  trap ;  and  is  also  indicated  by  the 
trap  of  .the  ridge  next  west,  which  is  exposed  almost  horizon- 
tally between  strata  of  sandstone,  the  upper  of  which  it  has 
penetrated  and  scorified  as  well  as  hardened.  North  and  north- 
west of  Hemingway  mountain,  within  a  mile,  there  are  several 
high  ridges  which  seem  to  be  dikes;  they  begin  and  end 
abruptlv  and  both  sides  are  precipitous,  while  the  outliers  of 
some  of  them  are  seen  squeezed  in  between  layers  of  sandstone. 
The  sandstone  has  been  indurated  to  such  an  extent  and  degree 
that  it  stands  in  ridges  as  high  as  those  of  the  trap  with  sides 
almost  as  steep. 

The  heavy  trap  conglomerate  south  of  the  north  end  of  Pond 
Bock  is  a  puzzling  factor  in  the  problem,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  trap  in  it  and  its  relation  to  the  trap  ridges  near  which 

♦  Tliis  Journal,  xlv.  334,  1843.  Report  of  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Goologistn  and  Naturalists.  At  this  meetin^r  a  committee,  consiRting  of  Professor 
Sflliman,  J.  D.  Wbelplej  and  H.  D.  Rogers,  was  appointed  to  determine,  if  possi- 
ble, the  oorrectness  of  this  theory.  I  have  not  found  any  report  of  the  results  of 
their  investigationB. 
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it  occurs,  but  also  on  account  of  the  great  size  of  the  bowlders 
compoBing  it.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  Connocticnt  valley 
this  heavy  conglomerate  occurs  only  in  connection  with  tlie 
rangea  of  trap  southeast  of  Toket  Mt,  and  those  east  of  Pond 
Rock,  all  of  which  arc  very  near  the  eastern  cryetallioe  rucke. 
Tlifl  moat  probable  sources  of  the  trap  in  the  conglomerate  are 
the  heavy  sheets  near  by,  though  the  bowlders  do  not  mnch 
resemble  the  trap  of  the  great  ridges.  But  the  conglomerate 
does  not  affect  the  question  of  the  intrusive  or  extrusive  origin 
of  Pond  Rock  and  Toket,  for  in  each  case  much  comparatively 
fine  sandstone  containing  no  trap  except  such  as  forms  a  contact 
breccia  lies  between  it  and  the  main  ridge.  The  formation  ie 
older  than  the  ranges  east  of  Pond  and  Toket;  for  the  trap  of 
the  range  east  of  the  latter  lies  on  top  of  it,  and  that  of  the 
ranges  east  of  the  former  intersects  it 

The  age  of  the  trap. — Professor  Davis  concludes  that  ait  the 
trap  was  ejected  before  ihe  tilting  of  the  sandstone  took  place. 
This  does  not  appear  to  be  true  in  the  region  I  have  examined. 
The  sandstone  of  the  western  part  of  the  region  was  much 
faulted  and  broken  in  the  process  of  upheaval;  but  the  true 
dikes  do  not  appear  to  have  heen  faulted,  and  therefore  must 
have  been  formed  since  the  tilting  of  the  stnta.  The  tisenres 
through  which  the  trap  came  up  may  have  been  made  in  con- 
nection with  the  tilting.  Pond  Rocfc  ie  an  intrusive  sheet,  hut 
the  evidouce  reg;irdiiij;  its  age  soems  to  be  incomplete.  It  is 
certainly  more  recent  tlian  the  youngest  strata  now  exposed  in 
this  part  of  the  valley  (except  the  trap  conglomerate),  for  it  is 
intruded  l>etween  them.  The  crescentic  form,  if  we  accpt 
Rogers's  theory  of  its  origin,  might  be  taken  as  an  indication 
of  mtrusion  after  the  tilting.  If  Pond  Rock  be  of  more  recent 
date  than  the  upheaval  of  the  sandstone,  then  the  first  eastern 
range  is  still  more  recent,  for  its  northern  members  separate 
the  strata  of  the  conglomerate  which  was  prubably  derived  id 
part  from  Pond  Riick.  If  we  make  Pond  Rock  intrusive  after 
the  tilting,  we  must  suppose  the  heavy  trap  conglomerate  io 
have  been  made  later  than  the  Triassic  era;  which  may  be  a 
rather  violent  hypothesis,  as  unconformability  between  t!ie 
conglomerate  and  the  sandstone  has  not  been  proven.  Tbe 
second  cjistern  range  consists  of  dikes,  as  is  shown  by  the  dip 
of  the  adjacent  sandstone  and  the  position  of  the  trap  witd 
reference  to  it;  and,  on  the  same  evidence  as  is  presented  bv 
the  western  dikes,  these  are  more  recent  than  the  tilting  of  the 
sandst<me. 

C'onolus'ons.—iSy  observations,  then,  load  me  to  agree  with 
Professor  Davis  in  so  far  as  to  make  some  of  tlie  trap  older  tlian 
the  very  last  of  the  sandstone  formation.  Probably  Pond 
Rock  is  this  older  trap;  and  the  southern  part  of  the  rang« 
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W.  1  also  may  antedate  the  tiltiDg  of  the  sandstone.  I  dj^er 
from  him,  however,  in  making  all  the  trap  of  the  East  Haven- 
Branford  region  intrusive,  and  the  western  dikes,  at  least,  of 
later  origin  tnan  the  tilting  of  the  sandstone. 

NoTB. — On  the  accompanying  map  the  exposures  of  trap  are 
represented  by  solid  black  arean,  except  that  the  trap  of  Pond 
and  Toket  Mts.  is  cross-lined.  Separate  ridges  that  are  supposed 
to  be  connected  near  the  surface  ol'  the  earth  are  joined  by  a  light 
line.  Where  sandstone  has  been  observed  between  the  ridges  of 
trap,  the  fact  has  been  indicated  by  thickly-set  dots.  Some 
strikes  and  dips  of  the  sandstone  have  been  recorded  by  using  T's 
and  placing  the  number  of  degrees  from  the  horizontal  near  the 
stem  and  the  declination  from  north  or  south  near  the  cross  line. 
The  small  circles  in  E.  2  represent  the  trap-and-sandstone  rock 
there.  In  the  figures  trap  is  indicated  by  crossed  lines ;  and  sand- 
stone and  shale  by  parallel  lines,  the  former  by  those  which  are 
the  farther  apart. 

A — Silver-seeker's  trench,  west  side  of  Pond  Rock,  sandstone. 
B — Contact  of  trap  of  E.  2  with  sandstone  where  the  road  from 

Branford  to  "  Cherry  Hill "  crosses  the  ridge. 
G — ^Lyman  Granniss's  house. 
D — Exposure  showing  dike-like  character  of  some  members  of 

W.  1. 
F — Dikes  on  the  road  from  New  Haven  to  East  Haven. 
6 — Dike  in  second  railroad  cut  east  of  Center  st.,  Fair  Haven. 
H — Exposure  of  overlying  sandstone,  northern  hook  of  Pond  Rock. 
I — Brinford-Foxon  road. 

K — Southern  end  of  trap  range  next  west  of  Toket  Mt. 
L — Southeastern  end  or  range  from  Peter's  Rock. 
M — Southern  end  of  ridge  next  north  of  Hemingway  Mt.  where  it 

lies  between  layers  of  sandstone. 
O — Southern  most  exposure  of  trap  conglomerate. 
P — Triple  ravine  formed  by  ridge  of  sandstone  jutting  into  a 

ravine  in  the  trap  of  Pond  Hock 
Q — Complex  set  of  dikes  northeast  of  Foxon.     No  sandstone  is 

exposed  between  these  ridges  and  there  probably  is  more 

or  less  connection  between  most  of  them.     They  seem  to 

occur  along  two  or  three  lines. 
R — Ex]K)sure  of  sandstone  near  northwest  angle  of  Pond  Rock. 

Strike  S.  87**  E.,  dip  23°  S. 

Yale  University,  June,  1889. 
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Art.  XLVIII. — A   Theory  of  the  Mica  Ortrup  :    bv  F.  W 
Clarke. 

Ever  since  its  publication  in  1878,*  in  spite  of  a  few  dissen- 
tient voices,  Tschermak'a  theory  of  the  mica  groan  has  been 
generally  in  vogue.  Nevertheless,  upon  careful  inspection,  tbe 
theory  seems  open  to  senons  objections.  In  brief  omitting 
details  for  the  present,  Techermak  regards  tbe  micas  ok  made 
ap  of  four  fnndaniental  molecules;  to  which  the  following 
formulie  are  assigned : 

1.  R'.Al, Sip  . 

2.  Mg„S,0„. 
a.  H,Si,,0„, 
4.  F,.Si,.0^ 

E'  stands  obviously  for  K.  Na,  Li.  or  H ;  Mg  is  equivalent  to 
Fe",  and  aluminum  may  be  replaced  by  ferric  iron.  The  firat 
of  these  forrunlffi  represents  fairly  well  the  composition  of 
normal  miiecovite  and  paragonite;  the  only  objection  to  it 
being  that,  as  used  by  Tschermak,  it  assumea  the  double  atom 
of  quadrivalent  aluminum.  Since  it  has  been  proved  by 
Hilson  and  Pettereon,  Combes,  Quincke,  and  others,  that  ainin- 
inniii  is  truly  trivalent,  tbe  formula  should  hecoTiip  Ti',  Al  Si  0  : 
which,  as  1  have  shown  in  several  previous  papers,  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  substitution  derivative  of  normal  aluminum  ortho- 
silicate. 

The  second,  third,  and  fourth  of  Tschermak's  formulte 
represent  hypothetical  compounds  ;  the  second  being  a  polymer 
of  chrysolite,  to  which,  in  nature,  some  varieties  of  talc  offer 
the  nearest  approximation.  Tbe  third  and  fourth  formula  are 
analogous  to  no  known  substances,  and  are,  moreover,  improb- 
able chemically.  No  mica,  by  itself,  resembles  in  liomposttion 
either  of  the  three.  One  formula,  then,  corresponds  to  an 
observed  mineral,  while  the  others  are  purely  speculative;  » 
state  of  affairs  which  is  not  altogether  satisfactory.  Further- 
more, the  four  fonnulsB  represent  as  many  distinct  chemical 
types,  whereas  it  would  seem  as  if  all  the  true  micas  should  be 
reducible  to  one  general  form,  under  which  their  isomorphism 
would  be  more  readily  intelligible. 

There  is  still  another  objection  to  Tschermak's  system  of 
formula,  which,  if  sustained  by  future  investigation,  will  be 
fatal.  Under  his  theory  the  ratio  of  oxygen  to  silicon  in  the 
micas  can  never  exceed  four  to  one;  while  the  published 
analyses  of  micas  often  show  values  far  higher,  ranging  io 
•  Ber.  Wien.  Akad.,  Ixiviii,  6.     ZeLtBChr.  KiyaL,  iii,  12J. 
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3  cases  nearly  up  to  five.     In  certain  instances,  as  Tscher- 

himself  suggests,  this  excess  of  oxygen  over  the  orthosili- 

ratio  may  be  due  to  water  enclosed  between  micaceous 

nae  ;  and  in  other  cases  it  may  indicate  partial  alteration. 

re  are  micas,  however,  in  which  neither  of  these  explana- 

?  appears  to  be  satisfactory,  and  the  weight  of  evidence 

to  show  that  the  excess  of  oxygen  is  essential.     If  this  be 

,   Tschermak'^  theory   is  so  far  inadequate ;  for  to  such 

IS  it  cannot  apply  without  serious  modification.     The  ques- 

can  only  be  settled  experimentally,  but  at  present  the 

ction  raised  by  it  cannot  be  ignored.     Some  oi  its  details 

be  considered  later. 

ow,  in  order  to  conclusively  replace  Tschermak's  theory  by 
3thing  better,  two  fundamental  conditions  must  be  satisfiea. 
t,  all  micas,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  pseudo- 
I,  margarite,  should  be  reducible  to  one  general  type  of 
lula,  which  shall  express  all  known  relations  equally  well 
the  formulae  proposed  by  Tschermak.  Secondly,  hypo- 
ical  compounds  must  be  so  far  as  possible  avoided,  and 
itted  into  consideration  only  when  their  assumption  can  be 
m  to  be  absolutely  necessary.  The  chief  difficulties  to  be 
come  are  the  variations  in  the  silicon-oxygen  ratio,  and  the 
ence  of  fluorine  in  many  common  micas. 
I  a  number  of  papers  published  during  the  past  four  years,* 
ve  sought  to  show  that  all  orthosilicates  containing  alumi- 
i  may  be  represented  as  substitution  derivatives  of  the 
aal  salt  Al^(SiO^)3.  Muscovite  can  be  so  derived,  theoreti- 
r,  through  the  replacement  of  one  aluminum  atom  by  R', ; 
in  many  other  cases  we  have  equal  simplicity  of  expres- 
.  The  ferro-magnesian  micas,  the  phlogopites,  and  the 
iolites,  however,  are  less  simply  denved ;  and  I  have  in 
iin  cases  suggested  a  linking  together  of  two  orthosilicate 
ei  to  the  group  Al3(SiO^)j  in  order  to  account  for  their 
lation.  I  am  now  inclined  to  believe,  however,  that  all  the 
micas  are  referable  to  the  same  general  type,  and  have 
issed  nearly  one  hundred  published  analyses  from  that 
t  of  view.  If  we  take  magnesium  as  a  generic  represeq- 
e  of  the  bivalent  metals,  and  give  univalent  elements  or 
ips  the  general  symbol  R,  we  can  imagine  the  following 
natives  of  Al/SiOJ,  as  easily  possible. 

1.  2.  3. 

/  SiO  =R,  /  SiO,~R  /  SiO  =R 

Al-  SiO  =Al  Al-SiO  =R,  Al-SiO  =R 

\  SiO  =Al  \  SiO,=Al  \  SiO^HR^ 

Be  this  Journalf  Nov.,  1886  and  Aug.,  1887.    Also  Amer.  Chem.  Jouni.,  x, 
March,   1888. 

.  Joutt.  Soi.— Third  Sbries,  Vol.  XXXVm,  No.  227.— Nov.,  1889. 
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/'SiO.=MgR  /■SiO=MgR  /SiO.^MgR 

ll  -SiO  =  Al  Al  -  SiO.=MgR       Al  -SiO  =MgR 

\SiO=Al  \SiO.^Al  \SiO=MgR 

To  these  we  may  add,  as  No.  7,  the  componnd  Al,(SiO,),Mp, 
the  bivalent  analogue'  of  No.  3,  and  identical  in  tjpo  with  it 
Now,  BO  long  as  we  have  only  ortliosilicHte  micas  to  consider, 
'lese  seven  forninlie  cover  all  their  variations  in  composition: 
pvided  that  fluorine,  when  present,  is  represented  either  bj 

Jg— F  or  — A]=F,,  univalent  croups  which  are  includes 
[  ender  the  general  symbol  R'.  Most  of  the  micas  appear  >f 
intermediate  mixtnres  of  these  presumably  ieomorphoQs  types. 
No.  1  represents  muscovite  and  paragonite,  and  No.  6  agren 
tolerably  with  some  phlogopites.  No.  2  may  bo  resolved  into 
a  mixture,  in  equal  molecules,  of  No.  1  and  S;  and  Bimil&rl^ 
No.  5  may  be  regarded  as  composed  of  Nos.  4  and  6.  Nob. 
5  and  6,  moreover,  may  be  siraplificd  into  mixtures  between  3 
and  7,  so  that  aumbere  1, 3, 4  aud  7,  represent  all  the  neceesarj 
relations.     Even  No.  4  is  possibly  superfluous. 

So  much  for  the  normal  orttosilicate  micas.  Bat  in  the 
lepidolites,  phlogopites,  and  some  inuscoviteH,  the  oxygen- 
eilicon  ratio  is  low  ;  and  in  the  lepidolites  eepecially  it  approx- 
imates more  or  less  closely  to  the  metasilicate  type.  This 
order  of  variation  is  clearly  estflblished.  while  variations  in  the 
opposite  direction,  that  is  toward  exceiis  of  oxygen  mav  in- 
questionable.  If,  however,  in  any  niiea  the  oxya;en,  can  be 
properly  in  excess  of  SiO„  that  excess  may  bo  fairly  regarded 
as  present  in  the  group  —  A1=0,  which  is  obviously  equivalent 
to  — A1  =  F„  and  takes  place  with  the  latter  as  a  part  of  B'. 
Examples  of  this  kind  are  given  in  one  of  my  former  papers.* 
In  all  such  cases  the  system  of  formulse  proposed  above  applie? 
perfectly,  and  needs  no  qualification.  The  variations  in  R 
always  fall  within  its  limits. 

The  lower  values  for  the  silicon-oxygen  ratio  are  explicablt; 
as  follows:  The  polyeilieic  acid  H,Si,0„  which,  like  H,SiO. is 
tetrabasic,  is  represented  in  nature  by  orthoclase  and  albite. 
In  anorthite  we  have  an  orthosilicate,  and  its  mixture  with 
albite  gives,  as  is  well  known  to  all  mineralogists,  the  inter 
mediate  triclinic  feldspars  in  which  pseudo-metasilicate  ratios 
often  appear  H.Si.().-l-H.SiO.=H.Si,0„=4H,SiO,.  If  we 
assume  a  similar  state  of  affairs  among  the  micas,  and  regard 
orthosiHcates  and  polysrlicates  as  isomorphously  miscible,  the 
lepidoHtes  and  other  low-oxygen  micas  are  corapletek 
accounted  for.  We  have  thcTi  the  same  system  of  geceral 
formulffi  for  all  micas,  the  normal  salts  Al,(Si(5,),  and  AI,(Si,0,), 
being  the  theoretical  starting  points  for  derivation.  In  every 
•  This  Joarnal,  Aug.  IflSJ,  p.  131. 
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3a8e  the  composition  of  a  mica  becomes  reducible  to  the  one 
^neral  type,  under  the  proposed  theory  of  substitution, 
^presenting  the  croups  SiO^  and  Si.Oj  by  the  common  symbol 
£,  the  micas  all  &1  within  limits  indicated  by  the  formulae 
A-l^XjE',,  and  AIX.R',.  We  may  test  this  principle  and  the 
preceding  formulse  by  application  to  actual  examples,  taking 
the  different  micas  group  by  group.  In  general,  however,  I 
most  omit  the  details  of  the  individual  analyses  discussed,  as  I 
hope  to  publish  them  more  fully  hereafter. 

Muscovite. 

This  mica,  the  most  typical  and  most  abundant  of  all,  is  also 
the  simplest  chemically.  It  is  best  represented  by  formula 
No.  1,  which,  in  its  special  application  becomes  ordinarily 
Al,(SiO^),KH„  with  some  variation  in  the  ratio  of  K  to  H.  In 
most  eases  muscovite  contains  small  amounts  of  magnesia  and 
ferrous  iron ;  and  if  these  are  deducted,  as  shown  in  formula 
No.  6,  the  residue  agrees  still  better  with  formula  No.  1. 
Fluorine  is  often  present  in  small  Quantities,  and  appears  to 
vary  in  relation  to  hydrogen,  being  lowest  when  the  latter  is 
high,  and  the  reverse.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  the  group 
aRf,  replaces  H  rather  than  K.  This  is  shown  more  clearly 
among  the  lepidolites,  in  which  fluorine  reaches  a  maximum, 
while  the  proportion  of  water  is  almost  insignificant. 

Some  muscovites,  however,  vary  from  the  normal  compound 
in  that  they  contain  more  silicon  and  less  oxygen ;  thus 
approaching  somewhat  to  lepidolite.  These  micas,  which 
Tschermak  has  called  "  phengites,"  are  represented  by  him  as 
mixtures  of  AlgR'^Si^O,^  with  H^SijoO,^  in  the  ratio  of  three  to 
one.  It  is  simpler,  however,  to  follow  out  the  analogy  offered 
by  the  feldspar  group,  and  to  assume  the  existence  in  muscovite 
of  the  isomorphous  compound  Al,(Si,Oj),KH,.  True,  this 
compound  has  not  been  found  by  itself  in  nature,  and  so  far  its 
assumption  is  objectionable.  But  the  compound  H^Sii^O,^  is 
also  non-existent,  is  different  in  type  from  ordinary  muscovite, 
and  is  not  easily  conceivable  as  a  definite  entity*  The  alterna- 
tive which  I  otter  for  it  is  therefore,  it  seems  to  me,  more 
philosophical  and  more  satisfactory ;  and  it  accounts  completely 
for  all  the  oxygen  variations  in  muscovite.  For  the  sake  of 
brevity,  however,  we  may  well  retain  the  name  of  phengite  in 
our  vocabulary,  and  may  speak  of  micas  containing  the  Si.O, 
groups  as  more  or  less  phengitic. 

Lepidolite. 

In  this  species,  the  most  phengitic  of  all  the  micas,  we  find 
little  water,  high  fluorine,  and  a  very  notable  proportion  of 
lithia.     It  always  occurs  with  muscovite,  and  commonly  im- 
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repreBented  fairly  well  by  the  subjoined  formulfe,  in  whit^ 
ferric  iron,  present  in  small  qnantitiee,  has  been  reckoned  with 
the  alumina. 

/SiO.^CMgOH),  /SiO^  (  .,  /SiO.-MgH 

AI— SiO.^Al  Al— SiO  =  f  "*S.  Al— SiO  =J^H 
\SiO^AI                     \SiO,=AI  \SiO.=Al 

+3H,0.  +3H,0.  +3H,0. 

It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  vermiculites  are  eo  simple  in 
composition  or  so  definite  ae  these  eymboie  would  seem  to 
indicate;  bnt  the  formulie  are  decidedly  suggestive,  and  they 
show  liow  clearly  the  relations  between  the  micas  and  their 
denvatives  may  Ije  expressed. 

The  ferro-magneeian  micas. 

This  group  of  micas,  which  includes  biotite,  lepidoinelane, 
aunite,  liaughtonite,  siderophyllite,  and  other  supposed  species, 
is  apparently  quite  complex.  In  place  of  magnesia,  ferrone 
iron  is  often  predominant ;  in  the  lepidomelanes,  ferric  iron 
replaces  alominum,  and  in  forty-four  out  of  the  fifty-eii 
analyses  discussed,  the  oxygen  was  in  excess  of  SiO,.  Only 
seven  of  these  mieas  appeared  to  be  phengitic  ;  and  only  six- 
teen of  the  analyses  reported  fluorine  in  small  quantities.  In 
six  instances  AlO  and  AlF,  were  both  absent. 

For  thirty-four  of  the  micas  in  tlite  group,  formula;  could  be 
easily  computed  upon  the  lines  already  followed.  That  is,  in 
each  case  the  composition  was  represented  by  a  mixture  of 
AIX,R",U',  with  AIX.R'.  and  AI.X.R',,  the  second  or  third  of 
these  molecules  being  occasionally  absent.  Among  the  lepi- 
domelanes there  was  an  approximation  to  a  distinctively  miii- 
covitic  type ;  and  in  two  cases  formula  No.  4,  A1,X,K"K. 
seemed  to  apply.  "With  each  mica  an  attempt  waa  made  to 
determine  the  proportions  of  the  several  admixed  molecule!- : 
but  the  resnlis,  altliough  numerically  conformable  to  the  gen- 
eral theory,  were  not  absolutely  conclusive.  The  cliief  diffi- 
culty lay  in  the  uncertainty  attaching  to  the  water  determina- 
tions, upon  which  the  question  of  oxygen  excesses  depends. 
Since  water  has  a  low  molecular  weiglit,  a  small  error  in  its 
estimation  becomes  relatively  large  in  the  molecular  ratios: 
and  two  sorts  of  errors  are  presumable.  First,  an  excess  of 
water  may  be  enclosed  moclianically  in  the  material  analyzed ; 
and  secondly,  a  determination  by  simple  ignition  is  likelv  to  be 
too  low  because  of  the  oxidation  of  ferrous  iron.  If  these 
errors  occur  together,  they  obviously  tend  to  compensate  eacli 
other;  bnt  either  one  alone  seriously  affects  the  coefficient  of 
R',  and  appears  in  the  ratio  between  A1,X,R',  and  AlX.R',. 
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In  twentv-two  of  the  fifty-six  analyses,  however,  the  symbol 
^IX.R'^R ,  failed  to  account  for  all  the  bivalent  metals,  iron 
md  magnesium.  In  these  cases  B'^  was  in  excess  of  R\  and  it 
)ecame  necessary  to  make  use  of  formula  No.  7,  Al,(SiOJ.R",. 
(V'ith  the  aid  of  this  expression,  all  the  ferro-magnesian  micas 
^thout  a  positive  exception,  including  the  phlogopites,  were 
•esolvable  into  mixtures  of  A1,X,R'„  AlX.R',,  and  Al,X,Il'V 
[Jpon  this  basis  formula  No.  6  becomes  useless,  for  AlX,Mg,R', 
6  evidently  equivalent  to  a  mixture,  in  equal  molecules,  of 
^1X,R',  and  Al,X,Mg,.  All  micas,  then,  so  far  as  the  analyses 
ire  authentic,'  may  be  represented  as  mixtures  of  the  molecules 
L,  3,  and  7,  these  being  symbols  of  one  and  the  same  general 
iype.  The  magnesium  (or  ferrous)  salt  thus  assumed,  more- 
)ver,  is  not  absolutely  hypothetical ;  for,  with  six  molecules  of 
^ater  of  crystallization  added  it  approximates  to  certain  indi- 
riduals  of  the  chlorite  group.  Some  examples  of  penninite, 
for  instance,  approach  rather  clDsely  to  the  composition 
^lo(SiOj.Mg..6H,0,  which  requires  38-71  of  silica,  10  97 
ilumina,  38*71  magnesia,  and  11*61  water.  We  have  thus  a 
;lue  to  the  constitution  of  the  chlorites,  by  means  of  which 
;hey  may  be  brought  into  simple  relations  with  the  micas. 
Chis  problem  is  now  under  investigation,  and  I  can  only  state 
IS  a  probability  that  most  of  the  chlorites,  if  not  all,  may  be 
•epresented  as  mixtures  of  three  fundamental  molecules, 
dLl,X.R"„  6H,0;  A1X,R"3H3,  38,0;  and  Al,X.(MgOH')^  I 
lope  to  speak  more  positively  upon  this  subject  beiore  long ; 
it  present  I  need  onlv  point  out  that  two  oi  these  molecules 
ire  simple  hydrates  of  ISTos.  6  and  7,  while  the  third  is  covered 
yy  the  general  symbol  No.  3,  in  which  R',  becomes  (MgOH)^. 
rhe  easy  alterability  of  garnet,  Al,(SiOJ,R",  into  mica  and 
jlilorite,  is  a  suggestive  bit  of  evidence  bearing  upon  these 
expressions. 


Margarite, 

Whether  this  species  is  to  be  considered  as  a  true  mica  or 
lot,  is  perhaps  an  open  question.  Its  composition  is  rela- 
;ively  simple,  and  is  represented  by  the  empirical  formula 
E,CaAl^Si,0„.  Structurally,  this  may  be  written  in  two  dis- 
;inct  ways,  as  follows  : 

/OH  ^SiO=(A10)3H. 

Al— SiO  =CaH  or  Ca^ 

\  SiO  =(  AlO),  ^  SiO  =(A10),H. 

The  first  of  these  symbols  derives  the  compound  from  the 
aormal  aluminum  salt,  and  indicates  a  similarity  of  type  with 
the  micas  proper.  The  second  assumes  a  normal  calcium  salt 
IS  the  point  of  derivation ;  and  I  am  unable  as  yet  to  assign  a 
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distdnct  preference  to  either  expression.  A  careful  etudy  of 
the  genesis  and  associatiouB  of  margarite  may  determine  wliieh 
of  the  two  foruiiilHe  is  the  better.  Possibly  the  occurrence  of 
the  mineral  in  such  mixturee  as  enphyllite,  and  tlie  probable 
existence  of  a  similar  barium  salt  in  o?llacheritG  points  to  the 
first  of  the  two  formuije  as  the  better.  The  common  occur- 
rence of  margarite  with  diaspora  also  points  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. 

7%6  Clinlonite  group. 
These  minerals,  the  so-called  "  brittle  micas, "  liave  also  been 
dificnsBed  by  Techermak,*  who  includes  under  this  heading 
seybertite,  brand i site,  xanthopliyllite,  chlorittiid.  mason ite, 
ottreiitiC,  siemondine,  and  aapphirine.  Physically,  they  are 
closely  related  to  tlie  micas  proper,  and  to  margarite  in  partic- 
ular ;  but  chemically  they  are  much  more  basic.  The  tiret 
three  species  Tschennak  regards  as  mixtnree  of  the  hypothetieal 
compounds  H,CaMg,Si,0„  and  HCaMgAl.O.,;  to  chloritoid 
he  assigns  the  composition  H,Si,Fe",0,-(-H,Al,O„  and  sap- 
phirine  he  represents  by  the  formula  Si,Mg  0,-fAl,MK,O,,. 

Using  the  analyses  cited  by  Tschennak,  I  find  that  all  these 
minerals,  with  the  possible  exception  of  sapphirine,  may  iw 
represented  by  the  general  expression 
/O.  „. 
Al— (J>" 
\SiO.=R'„ 

wliich  is  clearly  and  directly  related  to  the  formnlte  already 
assigned  to  the  micas  and  to  mamarite,  and  in  which  the  mode 
of  union  of  R"  with  Al,  when  R"=Mg,  suggests  the  common 
association  of  members  of  this  group  with  spmeL  In  Bevl)ertite 
we  have  a  mixture  of  AIO,K'^iO,(MgOn),  with  AlO.'R'SiO. 
(A10)„  R"  being  partly  Ca  and  partly  Mg.  In  brandisite  we 
have  a  similar  constitution,  with  about  one  fourth  of  R" 
replaced  by  H,.  In  chloritoid,  R"=Fe  and  R'.=H,{A10); 
and  sismondine  is  similar,  with  R',  possibly  replaced  in  part  by 
Al.  The  compound  A10,MgSiO,{A10)„  found  in  seyoertite, 
is  a  rough  approximation  to  sapphirine,  which  mineral  possiblv 
has  tills  composition  plus  some  impurities  as  yet  unidentified. 
A  wider  range  of  analyses  is  needed  in  order  to  establish  these 
formuliB  completely  ;  but  they  seem  to  have  distinct  advantages 
over  the  formula  preposed  by  Tschermak. 

Conclusions. 
All  the  micas,   verraicuiites,  chlorites,   margarite,    and  the 
clintonite  group  may   be  simply  represented  as  isomorphoiu 
*Zei(8chr.  Kryst.  Uio.,  iil,  *9G. 
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mixtnree,  every  constituent  bein^  a  substitution  derivative  of 
normal  aluminum  poly-  or  ortho-silicate.  To  the  latter  compound 
a  structure  may  be  assigned  somewhat  different  in  form  from 
the  one  I  have  chosen,  without  affecting  in  any  notable  way  the 
general  system  adopted.  Upon  this  basis  all  the  minerals 
named  are  reducible  to  the  same  general  type,  which  accounts 
for  observed  isomorphisms,  and  for  the  relations  of  the  micas 
to  other  species,  with  fewer  assumptions  of  hypothetical  com- 
pounds than  are  necessary  under  other  known  schemes  of 
mterpretation.  In  most  cases  the  evidence  is  clear,  direct  and 
conclusive ;  in  other  cases,  few  in  number,  it  is  at  present 
somewhat  obscure.  It  may  be  claimed,  without  extravagance, 
that  the  formulae  have  the  merit  of  suggestiveness,  ana  that 
they  form  a  scientific  basis  for  future  research. 

Washington,  July  15,  1889. 


Art.-XLIX. — The  Probable  Law  of  Densities  of  the  Plan- 
etary Bodies;  by  Robert  Hooke. 

As  far  as  the  writer  is  aware  no  inquiry  has  ever  been  made 
into  the  connection  between  the  diameters  and  mean  densities 
of  the  planetary  bodies,  or  if  such  inquiry  has  been  made  we 
have  no  record  of  the  result  arrived  at ;  yet  it  is  an  interesting 
subject  of  investigation,  and  in  the  light  of  modern  science  it 
is  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  subject  has  not  attracted  the 
attention  of  some  investigator  long  before  this.  Some  three 
years  ago  the  attention  of  the  writer  was  accidentally  directed 
to  this  subject  through  the  reading  of  Professor  Newcomb's 
Popular  Astronomy,  and  the  result  of  the  investigation,  which 
is  now  given  publicity  for  the  first  time,  was  quickly  arrived 
at,  owing  to  its  very  simple  character. 

In  the  absence  of  knowledge  respecting  the  law  of  compres- 
sibility of  matter  as  it  exists  in  the  planets,  it  was  impossible 
to  formulate  the  law  of  relative  density  of  planetary  bodies,  of 
different  diameters,  from  theoretical  considerations.  It  was 
therefore  necessary  to  determine  the  law  by  experiment  alone, 
and  the  experiments  must,  from  necessity,  be  the  great  natural 
ones  presented  by  the  planets  themselves.  It  was  necessary  at 
the  very  outset  of  the  investigation  to  adopt  the  hypothesis — 
that  the  planets  were  formed  of  the  same  material,  or  to  put  it 
more  accurately — that  the  material  which  forms  the  principal 
part  of  the  masses  of  the  planets  and  their  satellites  would, 
when  subjected  to  the  same  conditions  of  temperature  and 

Sressure,  nave  the  same  density.     Under  this  hypothesis  the 
ifference  between  the  mean  and  surface  densities  of  the  earth 
was  due  alone  to  the  compression  to  which  the  matter  in  the 
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interior  of  the  earth  is  subjected,  and  the  difference  in  the 
mean  densities  of  the  moon  and  the  inner  planets,  to  the 
different  degrees  of  compression  which  has  been  produced  by 
gravity  in  the  interior  of  their  masses.  It  was  clear  that, 
under  this  hypothesis,  all  of  the  bodies  referred  to  would  have 
the  same  surface  density,  provided  they  had  reached  the  same 
physical  condition,  that  is,  the  condition  of  solidification. 

In  the  selection  of  the  planetary  bodies  for  the  purpose  of 
experiment,  to  determine  the  law  of  density,  and  also  the 
bodies  to  which  the  law  indicated  may  be  applied  as  a  test  of 
its  correctness,  it  was  necessary  to  arrange  the  bodies  of  the 
solar  system  into  two  classes,  the  first  to  embrace  those  in 
which  solidification  had  taken  place,  and  which,  under  the 
adopted  hypothesis,  would  have  the  same  surface  density  ;  and 
the  second,  those  bodies  which  had  not  reached  the  solid  state, 
and  in  which  there  was  an  expansion  of  volume  beyond  that 
which  they  would  have  in  the  solid  condition.  It  is  clear  that 
with  the  latter  class  the  surface  density  would  probably  be 
different  with  each  body.  Therefore  the  bodies  to  be  selected 
for  the  experiment,  to  determine  the  law  connecting  the  den- 
sity with  the  diameter,  and  also  the  bodies  to  which  the  law 
indicated  must  be  applied  as  a  test,  must  belong  to  the  first 
class.  Though  the  law  in  question,  when  determined,  would 
not  be  applicable  to  the  planetary  bodies  of  the  second  class  in 
their  present  condition,  yet  it  could  be  applied  to  the  compu- 
tation of  the  ultimate  diameters  and  mean  densities  of  those 
bodies,  that  is,  the  diameters  and  mean  densities  they  will  have 
when  they  reach  the  condition  of  solidification. 

The  planetary  bodies  which  were  assumed  to  belong  to  the 
first  class  are  the  earth,  the  moon,  and  the  planets  Mars,  Venus 
and  Mercury,  and  probably  also  the  satellites  of  the  outer 
planets ;  and  those  belonging  to  the  second  class  are  the  outer 
planets,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus  and  Neptune,  and  also  the 
sun.  The  evidence  to  justify  the  foregoing  classification  will 
be  referred  to  in  the  concluding  remarks  of  this  paper. 

In  seeking  for  the  law  connecting  the  mean  density  with  the 
diameter  it  was  clear  that  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  find 
the  law  connecting  directly  the  diameter  with  the  mean  den- 
sity as  a  whole,  but  simply  with  that  part  of  the  mean  density 
w^hich  was  due  to  compression,  or,  in  other  words,  to  find  the 
law  connecting  directly  the  diameter  with  the  difference  be- 
tween the  mean  and  surface  densities.  This  made  it  necessary 
to  adopt  some  value  for  the  surface  density  of  the  bodies 
selected  for  the  investigation,  which  were  those  in  which  the 
greatest  accuracy  had  been  attained  in  the  determination  of 
their  mean  densities  and  diameters,  namely,  the  earth  and  the 
moon.     And  the  value  adopted  for  the  surface  density  of  the 
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two  bodies,  was  the  mean  of  the  following  values  assigned  to 
the  earth's  surface  density  by  eminent  autnorities : 

Laplace 2*60 

Airy 2-56 

Waltersbausen 2*66 


Mean  of  the  above  values 2'67 

The  values  of  the  mean  diameters  and  mean  densities  of  the 
earth  and  moon  used  in  the  in>'estigation,  are  afi  follows : 

Mean  diameter  of  the  earth 7918  miles. 

Mean  diameter  of  the  moon 2160      ** 

Mean  density  of  the  earth 6 '66  that  of  water. 

Mean  density  of  the  moon 3*42 


a 


a 


(All  of  the  densities  given  in  this  article  are  relative  to  that 
of  water,  which  is  taken  as  1.) 

Let  AB^  on  the  diametral  scale,  represent  the  diameter  of 
the  moon,  and  A  C  the  diameter  of  the  earth ;  draw  CDj  on 
the  scale  of  density,  for  the  earth's 
mean  density,  Br!  for  tlie  moon's 
mean  density,  and  AH  for  the 
density  of  a  planetary  body  whose 
diameter  is  supposed  to  equal  0, 
and  also  for  tne  surface  density 
of  the  earth  and  moon ;  draw  HG 
parallel  to  AC^  and  we  have  GD 
lor  the  difference  bet\Yeen  the 
mean  and  surface  density  of  the 
earth,  and  FE  for  the  diflEerence 
between  the  mean  and  surface 
density  of  the  moon. 

Adopting  for  A  FI^  BE  and  (72?,  the  values  given  above  for 
the  earth's  surface  density,  the  moon's  mean  density  and  the 
earth's  mean  densitv,  respectively  ;  and  for  AC  and  AB  the 
values  given  for  the  respective  diameters  of  the  earth  and 
moon,  we  perceive  that  the  point  E  lies  so  nearly  in  a  straight 
line  connecting  H  and  2?,  that  it  is  highly  probably  that 

FE:GD::AB:AC\ 

From  the  above  simple  investigation  we  conclude  that  for 
planetary  bodies  of  the  same  surface  density,  the  increase  of 
the  difference  behoeen  the  mean  and  surface  density  is  propor- 
tional to  the  vficrease  of  diameter.  A  test  of  the  correctness 
of  this  conclusion  will  be  made  by  applying  the  law  to  the 
computation  of  the  mean  densities  of  the  inner  planets  from 
their  assigned  diameters. 
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To  detennine  the  value  of  the  surface  density  of  the  earth 
and  moon  from  their  mean  densities  and  diameters,  we  have, 
according  to  tlie  indicated  law  of  density,  the  following  eqaa- 
tione : 

Make  P  the  Burface  density  of  the  earth  and  of  the  moon. 

X  the  diflerence  between  the  mean  and  surface  den»ly  of 

the  eitrlh. 
Y  the  difTerence  between  the  mean   and  surface  density  of 

the  moon. 
P+Jl  the  earth's  mean  density. 
P+  I'  the  uiooii'h  muan  density. 
I>  the  earth's  diameter. 
I?  the  moon's  diameter. 
And  k  the  difference  between  the  mean  and  surface  density  of  a 

planet  of  unit  diameter,  and  we  have 

and  P=P+X-Dk=P+  r-dk.  {i) 

If  we  have  another  planet  of  the  same  class  as  the  earth  and 
moon,  whose  diameter  is  D',  and  whose  mean  density  is  P+Z. 
wa  have,  according  to  the  law  of  density, 


Substituting  the  proper  numerical  values  in  equations  {11 
and  (2),  and  making  the  unit  of  diameter  a  mile,  we  get 

A;=-000389,  and  P=2-S8. 

Dk  and  dk  in  equation  (2)  represent  respectively  that  part 
of  the  earth's  mean  density,  and  that  part  of  the  moon's  mean 
density,   which   is  due   to  compression,   and   their   nuraerioal 

values  are  as  follows : 

Z»A=,308,  and  <fft=0-84. 

The  writer  has  tested  the  law  of  density  by  applying  equa- 
tion (3)  to  the  planets  Mars,  Venus  and  Mercury.  The  f  oUowmf; 
are  the  computed  values  of  the  mean  densities  of  these  planets, 
on  the  basis  of  the  law  in  question,  compared  with  the  values 
which  have  been  computed  from  the  assigned  values  of  their 
8  and  diameters. 


Value  com-  Value  computed  from 

Dinmeter            pnted  from  aasignod  values  of 

ID  miles.         law  of  density.  masseii  and  diamelerB. 

Mars         4211                  4-22  4-17 

Venus       7660                 5-56  524  (?) 

Mercury  2992                  3-74  4-56  (?)             iVi^Vn 
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The  agreement  of  the  computed  and  assigned  values  is  very 
close  in  the  case  of  Mars,  but  not  so  close  in  the  cases  of  Y enus 
and  Mercury,  yet  the  differences  in  the  latter  cases  are  prob- 
ably not  greater  than  the  uncertainty  of  the  assigned  values ; 
for  the  density  of  Venus  as  given  in  the  Ninth  Edition  of  the 
Encyclopsedia  Britannica  (Art.  Astronomy),  is  1*03  that  of  the 
earth,  wnich  reduced  to  that  of  water,  is  6*83.  This  value 
is  based  on  a  diameter  of  7610  miles.  Computing  the  mean 
density  of  Venus  from  this  value  of  the  planet's  diameter, 
according  to  the  law  of  density,  comparing  tne  result  with  the 
assigned  value  just  given  (6-83)  and  then  taking  the  mean  of 
the  values  given  in  the  two  comparisons,  we  have  the  follow- 
ing result : 

Values  accord-        Values  computed 
ing  to  law  from  the  assigned 

.  of  density.        masses  and  diameters. 

1st  comparison 6"5rt  6*24 

2d  comparison 6*60  5*83 


Mean  of  the  above  values 5*530  5*535 

From  the  results  of  the  foregoingtest  of  the  law  of  density, 
as  applied  to  the  planets  Mars  and  Venus,  the  law  may  be  said 
to  be  verified.  Tlie  apparent  discrepancy  in  the  case  of  Mer- 
cury does  not  prove  tne  inapplicatility  of  the  law  to  that 
planet,  as  the  assigned  value  of  the  mass  is  still  somewhat  in 
doubt,  and  the  doubt  of  the  mass  taken  in  connection  with  the 
uncertainty  in  the  assigned  value  of  the  planet's  diameter,  may 
be  sufficient  to  eliminate  the  entire  discrepancy. 

The  foregoing  tests  include  all  of  the  planets  to  which  the 
law  of  density  is  directly  applicable,  but,  as  before  stated,  it  is 
quite  probable  that  the  satellites  of  the  outer  planets  belong  to 
the  same  class  of  bodies  as  that  to  which  the  inner  planets  and 
the  moon  have  been  assigned.  The  test  cannot,  however,  be 
applied  to  these  bodies  for  the  reason  that  nothing  certain  is 
known  of  their  diameters.  The  masses  of  the  satellites  of 
Jupiter  have  probably  been  determined  with  sufficient  accu- 
racy to  give  approximate  values  of  their  densities,  provided  the 
diameters  of  the  satellites  were  accurately  determined.  The 
observed  values  of  the  diameters  of  these  satellites  are  prob- 
ably very  much  in  error,  as  their  apparent  size  would  be  in- 
creased by  irradiation.  But  if  we  suppose  the  principal  error 
in  the  observed  values  to  be  that  due  to  irradiation,  we  may 
get  some  evidence  of  the  applicability  of  the  law  of  density  to 
ttiese  bodies  in  the  following  manner :  thus,  if  the  errors  in 
the  determination  of  a  set  of  values  for  the  diameters  of  these 
satellites  were  those  due  to  irradiation  alone,  the  value  deter- 
mined for  each  satellite  would  probably  be  affected  by  the 
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same  error  of  angular  measure,  and  the  error  wonid  be  one  of 
exceee,  eo  that,  if  we  had  the  actual  diametere  of  the  eatellitc«. 
and  ahould  subtract  theiu  from  the  obBerved  diameters,  tbe 
eame  difEerence  would  be  obtained  in  the  case  of  each  eatt'llile. 
The  \rriter  has  computed  the  diameters  of  these  satellites  from 
the  law  of  density,  previoasly  applied  to  tbe  inner  planete.  and 
the  most  recent  values  of  the  inassea  of  tbe  satellites  relative 
to  that  of  Jupiter,  and  the  following  is  a  comparison  of  the 
computed  with  the  observed  values,  the  latter  being  those 
given  in  the  ninth  edition  of  the  Encycloptedia  Britimnica : 


Obeeryed 
diumetar 
in  miles. 

CompuWd 
disiueler 
Itt  miles. 

Differenc* 
in  nules. 

Satellite      1 
Satellite    II 
Satfiiite  HI 
Satellite  IV 

2352 
2099 
3430 

1!«29 

166-3 

183V 
2768 

2214 

889 
715 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  difiereuce  is  about  the  same  for 
each  satellite  except  the  second,  the  diameter  of  which  com- 
putation makes  larger  than  the  first,  but  which  observation 
makes  smaller.  With  the  single  exception  just  noted,  the 
result  of  tbe  above  test  la  confirmatory  of  the  law  of  density 
and  the  theory  that  these  satellites  have  solidified,  and  there- 
fore, under  llic  adopted  hypothesis,  have  the  same  surface 
density  as  the  inner  planels  and  the  moon.  T!ie  apparunt 
want  of  coincidence  in  the  difference  obtained  for  the  second 
satellite  does  not  disprove  the  law  of  density,  or  its  applica- 
bility to  these  satellites,  for  the  i-eaeon  that  several  distin- 
guished observers  liave  observed  this  satellite  to  be  larger  than 
the  first,  as  the  value  of  its  mass  indicates  it  shonld  be,*  The 
values  used  for  the  masses  of  the  satellites  in  the  coinpntation 
of  the  diameters  above  given  are  as  follows : 


(Uaas  of  Jupiter= 

Satellite      I 

0-000016877 

Satellite     11 

0-000023227 

Satellite  III 

0-000088437 

Satellite  IV 

0-000042475 

The  mean  densities  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  are,  accord- 
ing to  the  above  values  of  their  masses  and  the  computed  diam- 
eters alreadv  given,  aa  follows:  satellite  1,3-22;  satellite  II, 
3-29;  satellite  III,  3-6f^ ;  satellite  IV,  3-44. 

•  There  is,  in  all  prtbnliilily,  a  serioiia  error  either  in  llio  observed  value  of  llie 
diameter,  or  in  the  assigued  value  of  the  ma/^a  of  ihe  second  satellite  of  Jupiter, 
as  it  is  very  iinprobuble  that  m  the  same  nyatem  or  satellites,  a  satellite  of  givn 
volume  should  have  a  greater  mass  tliau  one  of  larger  volume. 
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An  interesting  application  of  the  law  of  density,  under  the 
adopted  hypothesis,  is  to  determine,  by  computation,  the  ulti- 
mate diameters  and  mean  densities  of  the  sun  and  the  outer 
Elanets,  that  is,  the  diameters  and  mean  densities  they  will 
ave  when  they  have  become  solid  like  the  earth  and  moon. 
That  they  will  ultimately  reach  this  condition,  if  they  undergo 
no  other  change  except  that  due  to  the  radiation  of  heat,  can- 
not be  questioned.  The  application  referred  to  will,  first,  be 
made  to  the  sun. 

Let  d  be  the  diameter  of  an  hypothetical  planet  of  the  class 
to  which  the  inner'  planets  have  been  assumed  to  belong,  and 
whose  mean  density  is  2jP,  P  being  its  surface  density,  and 
let  the  diameter  of  this  hypothetical  planet,  which  is  found  by 
the  law  of  density  to  be  6632  miles,  be  taken  as  the  unit  of 
diameter,  and  its  mass  as  the  unit  of  mass.  Now  if  we  make 
3t  the  mass  of  another  planetary  body  whose  diameter  is  H-a;, 
we  have,  by  the  law  of  density 

J*f=(l+a.)3-I±? 

or  2M=2  -f  7aj+9a;«  4-5ic^  +«*. 

Making  M  the  ratio  of  the  mass  of  the  sun  to  that  of  the 
hypothetical  planet  (610400)  which  is  taken  as  the  unit  of  mass, 
ana  finding  the  root  of  the  equation,  we  have 

14.aj=H-31-9928  =  32-9928, 

from  which  we  get  the  following  value  for  the  ultimate  diame- 
ter of  the  sun,  in  miles  : 

32-9928x6632=218808; 

and  for  the  sun's  mean  density  we  have  from  equation  (3) 

218808  X:+P=87-69. 

The  same  application  of  the  law  of  density  has  been  made 
to  the  outer  planets,  and  the  following  are  the  results  obtained 
for  their  ultimate  diameters  and  mean  densities,  the  list  being 
headed  with  the  values  for  the  sun  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
parison : 


Ultimate  diameters. 

Ultimate  mean  densities. 

Sun 

218,808  miles. 

8769 

Jupiter 

37,183 

17*04 

Saturn 

27,128 

13-13 

Uranus 

16,552 

9-00 

Neptune 

17,220 

9-28 

The  foregoing  results  are  based  on  the  following  values  of 
the  masses  of  the  sun  and  of  the  planets  mentioned  : — 
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Sun 

326800 

times  that  of  the  earth. 

Jupiter 

TTF^VlS 

(( 

Ci 

sun. 

Saturn 

5  5T?l.ir 

cc 

(( 

(C 

Uranus 

22^00 

ii 

a 

44 

Neptune 

IdSOO 

a 

(( 

u 

We  may  apply  the  foregoing  values  of  the  ultimate  mean 
densities  of  the  sun  and  outer  planets  to  the  computation  of 
the  present  surface  densities  of  these  bodies ;  but  the  results 
must  be  based  on  the  following  supposition,  namely,  that  in 
the  contraction  of  the  sun  or  planet  irom  its  present  diameter 
to  that  assigned  above  for  its  ultimate  diameter,  the  mean 
motion  of  the  molecules  at  different  distances  from,  and  in  the 
direction  of  the  center  of  the  mass,  would  be  proportional  to 
their  distance  from  the  center.  According  to  tnis  supposition 
the  ratio  of  the  mean  to  the  surface  density  will  remain  con- 
stant during  the  contraction. 

Let  d  be  the  present  mean  density  of  the  sun; 

D  its  ultimate  mean  density ; 
S  its  ultimate  surface  density, 
and  X  its  present  surface  density, 

.1.  ^    ^S     1  •444x2-68     ^^^^^ 

then  -3r=-^  = — — — — =0-0424. 

D  87-69 

Appljnng]  the  same  method  of  computation  to  the  outer 
planets  we  get  the  following  values  for  their  present  surface 
densities : — 


Present  surface 

Ratio  of  mean 

density. 

to  surface  density 

Sun 

0-0424 

34-0 

Jupiter 

0-208 

6-6 

Saturn 

0-147 

5-1 

Uranus 

0-365 

3-5 

Neptune 

0-321 

3-6 

These  results  show  that  the  surface  density  of  the  sun  is,  as 
would  naturally  be  expected,  much  less  than  that  of  either  of 
the  outer  planets.  They  also  show  that  the  surface  densities 
of  Uranus  and  Neptune  are  greater  than  the  corresponding 
values  for  Jupiter  and  Saturn ;  this  is  also  what  mignt  have 
been  expected,  as  the  former  planets  being  smaller  than  the 
latter  have  made  greater  progress  in  the  process  of  condensa- 
tion. The  only  anomaly  in  the  above  results  is  in  the  case  of 
Saturn,  which,  being  smaller  than  Jupiter,  might  have  been 
expected  to  have  a  somewhat  greater  surface  density,  though 
the  results  show  that  the  surface  density  of  the  former  planet 
is  less  than  that  of  the  latter.  But  when  it  is  considered  that 
Saturn  presents  a  most  striking  anomaly  in  another  feature, 
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that  of  being  encircled  by  a  system  of  rings,  we  may  fairly 
conclude  that  the  results  given  above  probably  represent  truly 
the  relative,  if  not  the  actual,  surface  densities  of  the  outer 
planets  and  the  sun. 

The  following  interesting  inquiry  naturally  presents  itself  in 
considering  the  law  connecting  the  mean  densities  of  the 
planets  with  their  diameters :  What,  under  the  law  connecting 
the  mean  density  with  the  diameter,  should  be  the  law  con- 
necting the  density  with  the  pressure  ?  The  relation  of  den- 
sity to  pressure,  as  deduced  by  the  writer  from  the  law  of  the 
planets'  densities,  is,  that  the  increase  of  the  square  of  the  den- 
sity  minics  the  density,  is  proportional  to  the  increase  of  pres- 
sure: thus,  if  D  is  the  density  and  P  the  pressure,  the  increase 
of  Ir—D  h  proportional  to  the  increase  of  P.  The  relation  of 
density  to  pressure,  according  to  Laplace's  hypothetical  law  of 
density  within  the  earth,  is,  that  the  increase  of  the  square  of 
the  density  is  proportional  to  the  increase  oj  pressure.  For 
very  great  condensations  the  two  laws  would  give  approxi- 
mately the  same  results. 

The  writer  believes  that  all  eminent  observers  who  have  in 
late  years  directed  their  attention  to  the  examination  of  the 
surfaces  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  agree  that  these  planets  present 
features  widely  difEerent  from  those  presented  by  the  inner 
planets,  and  that  on  account  of  the  rapid  changes  taking  place 
on  their  surfaces,  the  interior  must  be  the  seat  of  enormous 
activity,  which  can  be  ascribed  to  no  other  cause  than  to  a 
very  high  temperature  resembling  that  of  the  sun.  Could  the 
planets  Uranus  and  Neptune  be  examined  from  a  distance  not 
greater  than  that  which  separates  us  from  Jupiter,  they  would 
m  all  probability  present  features  similar  to  those  of  the  latter 
planet.  We  are  therefore  justified  by  observation  in  assigning 
the  outer  planets  to  a  diAerent  class  from  that  to  whicli  the 
inner  planets  belong.  The  adopted  hypothesis  and  the  law  of 
density  herein  indicated,  require  that  the  planets  Jupiter  and 
Saturn  be  not  only  in  a  fluid  condition,  but  that  their  present 
volumes  are  from  12  to  17  times  greater,  respectively,  than 
that  which  they  will  have  after  solidittcation  has  taken  place. 

Of  the  improbability  of  the  law  of  density,  herein  indicated 
for  the  inner  planets,  being  true,  the  writer  has  not  been  able 
to  obtain  the  slightest  evidence,  based  on  accurate  knowledge 
(the  greatest  disagreement  in  the  test  to  which  the  law  has 
been  subjected,  being  in  the  case  where  there  was  the  greatest 
uncertainty  in  the  values  with  which  those  derived  from  the 
law  were  compared) ;  but  on  the  other  hand  all  of  the  evidence 
which  has  any  bearing  on  the  subject  at  all  tends  to  the  con- 
firmation of  the  law.     For  instance  the  most  recent  changes^in 
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the  assigned  values  of  the  masses  of  the  plrxnots  Mars,  Venus 
and  Mercury,  based  presumably  on  more  ai*<uirate  data  or  im- 
proved methods  of  computation,  have  been  in  the  direction  of 
the  values  which  the  law  in  question  would  from  their  observed 
diameters  have  assigned  to  them.  For  the  full  confirmation 
of  the  law  it  may  yet  be  considered  necessary  by  the  cautious 
investigator  to  have  some  additional  proof  of  its  correctpess. 
In  what  direction  it  is  best  to  seek  for  additional  proof  of  a 
decisive  character  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Could  the  law  of  in- 
crease of  density  within  the  earth  which  would  result  from  the 
derived  law  of  the  planets'  densities,  be  deduced,  evidence  of 
the  correctness  of  the  law  might  be  found  in  the  same  wav 
that  Thomson  and  Tait  have  in  their  treatise  on  Natural  Phil- 
osophy, Part  II.  section  828,  sought  for  evidence  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  Laplace's  hypothesis.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  more 
accurate  determinations  may  be  made  of  the  masses  and  diam- 
eters of  the  planets  Venus  and  Mercury,  and  of  the  satellites 
of  Jupiter.  It  is  in  this  direction  that  the  writer  has  most 
hope  for  the  full  confirmation  of  the  law  in  question. 


Art.    L. — An    irtiproved   Standard    Clark    Cell   with    Low 
Temperature- Coefficient ;   by  H.  S.  Carhart. 

The  best  form  of  Clark  cell  hitherto  made  is  that  of  Lord 
Rayleigh,  described  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1885. 
The  objections  to  this  form  are  that  the  temperature-coefficient 
is  not  the  same  for  all  cells,  as  is  shown  in  Lord  Rayleigh's 
pai)cr,  and  it  is  so  high  as  to  introduce  a  very  troublesome  and 
uncertain  error  because  of  tlie  difficulty  of  aj^certaining  the 
exact  temperature  of  the  cell :  second,  it  is  not  so  constructed 
mechanically  as  to  prevent  the  mercury  from  coming  into  con- 
tact with  the  zinc  when  the  cell  is  subjected  to  violent  jars  in 
transportation  ;  thirdly,  a  great  chemical  defect  is  the  facility 
with  which  local  action  takes  place  between  the  zinc  and  the 
mercury  salt.  I  might  add  that  the  mercurous  sulphate,  pur- 
chased by  Lord  Rayleigh,  evidently  contained  considerable  salt 
in  the  mercuric  form,  as  is  shown  by  its  turning  yellow  on 
mixing  with  the  zinc  sulphate  solution. 

All  these  difficulties  I  have,  at  least  in  large  measure,  over- 
come. Resj)ectiTig  the  materials,  the  greatest  care  is  required 
to  secure  and  maintain  cleanliness  and  purity  in  their  prepara- 
tion. The  mercury  must  be  distilled  in  vacuo  after  being 
cleaned  by  chemical  means.  The  zinc  sulphate  should  be  free 
from  iron  as  well  as  other  impurities.  The  mercurous  sulphate 
can  be  made  almost  or  quite  free  from  the  mercuric  form  by 
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usine  plenty  of  mercury ;  keeping  the  temperature  down  to 
the  lowest  point  at  which  action  will  take  place  ;  and  letting 
the  mixture  of  salt,  acid  and  metallic  mercury  stand  for  some 
time.  I  have  made  in  this  way  a  salt  that  remains  white,  not 
only  when  the  free  acid  is  all  waslied  onfr,  but  when  mixed 
with  the  standard  zinc  sulphate  solntion.  Further,  it  remains 
white  in  the  cell  indeHnitely  if  it  is  not  exposed  to  a  bright 
light- 
Hitherto  the  importance  of  the  local  action  going  on  in  a 
Clark  cell  appears  not  to  have  been  appreciated.  It  accounts 
for  some  of  tlie  difEerences  in  temperature-coefficient  and  leads 
to  some  more  serious  results  in  some  cells.  The  zinc  replaces 
mercury  when  in  contact  with  the  mercury  salt.  This  amal- 
gamates the  zinc,  producing  a  slight  change  in  the  E.  M.  F. ; 
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and  then  the  amalgam  is  liable  to  creep  up  to  the  top  of  the 
zinc  where  it  attacks  the  solder.  The  cop|>cr  wire  is  thus 
sometimes  loosened.  The  zinc  sulphate  follows  np  and  the 
cell  may  tluie  be  short-circuited  by  the  zinc  and  the  copper 
wire.  L'pon  taking  down  one  cell,  which  was  perhaps  a  year 
old,  I  found  that  the  zinc  had  been  removed  from  the  rod  at 
the  surface  of  the  liquid  and  had  been  deposited  again  upon 
the  rod  at  the  surface  of  the  mercury  salt,  in  a  solid  trill 
around  the  zinc.  The  copper  wire  in  this  cell  became  entirely 
detached,  partly  because  of  the  expansion  upward  of  the 
marine  glue,  which  brought  a  severe  strain  upon  the  wire. 

The  local  action  then  increases  zinc  sulpliate  in  the  cell  at 
the  expense  of  the  mercury  sulphate  and  amalgamates  the  zinc 
rod.  1  have  become  convinced  by  some  exixiriments  extend- 
ing over  several  weeks  that  this  substitution  process  goes  on 
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only  when  the  zinc  is  in  contact  with  the  solid  mercury  salt. 
The  mercurous  sulphate  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  a  satnrated 
solution  of  zinc  sulphate.  I  prevent  local  action,  therefore,  hy 
keeping  the  zinc  and  the  mercury  salt  out  of  contact.  The  same 
device  operates  to  raise  the  E.  M.  F.  ahout  0-4  per  cent  The 
following  table  exhibits  tlie  observed  and  calculated  values  of 
the  E.  AT  F.  of  cells  No.  17,  112,  113  in  terms  of  No.  I  [old 
style]  at  20°  C: 


10108 

loioe 

1-OIOS 

1-0106 

vol  04 

1-0102 

1-0093 

1-0093 

I'OOS* 

1><I(I8S 

1'OOSB 

i-ooea 

1-0064 

1-0O63 

I-00«2 

I -0061 

1'OUCO 

1-U0G9 

10064 

I -0067 

I  0061 

1-0066 

l-oou 

1-0D6S 

1-0080 

looBa 

1  ■01148 

1  '004B 

101)44 

lOOil 

1-0035 

1  0(136 

I'U0I9 

1  0023 

1-00I4 

I-00I3 

0-9691 

00989 

O'SUSO 

0-3919 

(1  3943 

03947 

O'^yaa 

onttifi 

1-0134 
10106 
I'OOOS 
10087 
1-00S9 
1-0061 
I-OOM 

Ko.US. 


1-0136 
1-OlOS 
1-OOK 
1-0086 
1-0069 
1-0061 
1-0034 


6-1 

1-0134 

1-0126 

ID-B 

1-0106 

1-0IA4 

ia-5 

1-oom 

1-OOBT 

16-3 

i-ooes 

19-5 

lOOTO 

lOOTO 

21-2 

I'ooea 

I-00B3 

31-1 

1-0035 

i-oo» 

Cell  No.  1  was  always  very  near  20°  C,  and  the  reduction 
to  that  temperature  was  made  by  moans  of  Lord  Rayleigh's 
reduction  eoeflicient,  -00(177  per  degree  C. 

The  equation  for  the  E.  M.  F.,  derived  from  the  observa- 
tions on  N<).  17,  is 

F.'=E[1— OOOasTC^— 15)  +  -0000O05((— 15)*]. 

The  calculated  values  for  the  three  cells  were  all  obtaiocd 
by  this  formula.     The  change  for  one  degree  C.  is,  then,  the 
following  linear  function   of  the  temperature  : — 
—  ■O0O386+-O0OOOl(i— 15). 

The  temperature-coefficient  ranges  from  -000361  at  0°  C.  to 
■00037fi  at  35°  C-,  and  to  -000361  at40°C.     At  the  highest  ob- 


served temperature  in  the  preceding  table  it  was  only  000848. 
The  curve  of  E.  M.  F.  with  temperatures  as  abscissas  is  clearlj 
concave  upward,  indicating  a  fall  in  the  temperature-coefflcienl 
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with  rise  of  temperature.  The  change  is,  however,  so  small 
as  to  be  quite  negligible  within  the  range  of  temperature  to 
which  a  normal  element  is  subjected  in  practice.  Lord  Ray- 
leigh's  cells  show  a  change  in  the  temperature-coeflBcient 
directly  the  reverse  of  the  above ;  that  is,  the  coeflBcient  in- 
creases by  a  very  appreciable  quantity  with  rise  of  tempera- 
ture. For  his  I^To.  [36]  the  coeflBcient  ranged  from  '000556  at 
0°  C.  to  -00101  at  25°  C,  if  his  equation  holds  true  for  the 
higher  temperature. 

In  making  comparisons  of  E.  M.  F.  I  have  used  Lord  Ray- 
leigh's  method,  slightly  modified,  by  means  of  which  a  difference 
of  one  ten-thousandth  part  is  observed  directly  and  with  the 
greatest  ease.  In  fact  a  difference  of  half  that  amount  is 
easily  measured.  A  comparison  of  half  a  dozen  cells  can  be 
made  in  as  many  minutes  without  diflSculty. 

As  to  polarization,  these  cells  show  none  with  external  resist- 
ance greater  than  30,000  ohms.  At  30,000  ohms  the  polariza- 
tion IS  just  discernible ;  and  with  10,000  ohms  it  amounts  to 
only  one  ten-thousandth  part  in  five  minutes.  This  fall  in  E.  M. 
F.  is  less  than  the  accidental  diflferences  between  different  cells 
in  general,  and  much  smaller  than  the  almost  unavoidable  errors 
due  to  ignorance  of  the  real  temperature  of  the  cell.  If  the 
cell  is  not  closed  on  less  than  10,000  ohms  resistance,  and  onlv 
for  a  few  minutes,  the  polarization  may  be  entirely  neglected. 

As  indicating  the  uniformity  attainea,  the  following  relative 
values  of  the  E.  M.  F.  of  six  cells,  only  four  days  old,  may  be 
given  :  9048,  9049,  9049,  9048,  9046,  9043.  The  last  one  was 
still  approaching  the  others  when  last  observed.  Six  cells  of 
later  construction  gave  the  following  relative  values  when  less 
than  two  days  old:  9182,  9182,  9182-5,  9182,  9182,9182-5. 
The  two  sets  of  numbers  do  not  represent  at  all  the  relative 
values  of  one  set  as  compared  with  the  other. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  that  Nos.'  112  and  113  never 
differ  by  more  than  one  part  in  ten  thousand  at  the  same  tem- 
perature. 


Art.  LI. — Pseudomorpha  of  Native  Copper  after  Azurite^ 
from  Crram,t  County^  New  Mexico ;  by  W.  S.  Yeatks. 

During  the  month  of  April  of  this  year,  Mr.  J.  A.  Lucas 
of  Silver  City,  Grant  County,  New  Mexico,  sent  to  the  U.  S. 
National  Museum  a  specimen  with  this  brief  note  : — "  From 
the  *  Copper  Glance '  and  '  Potosi '  copper  mines.  Grant  Co., 
New  Mexico.  This  ore  is  found  in  all  imaginable  shapes  and 
sizes  from  1  oz.  to  70  lbs."     The  specimen  was  referred  to  the 
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writer,  for  identification.  It  had  the  appearance  of  copper; 
but  it  was  very  brittle,  and  its  specific  gravity  was  mucn  too 
low  for  ordinary  metallic  copper,  a  fragment  yielding  only 
4*16.  The  surface  was,  in  part,  made  up  of  what  appeared  to 
be  tabular  crystals,  reminding  one,  in  general  form,  of  the 
azurite  crystals  from  the  Copper  Queen  mine,  in  the  adjoining 
county  of  Cochise,  Arizona,  though  the  surfaces  of  the  planes 
were  stippled,  rendering  only  approximate  measurements  of 
the  angles  possible.  The  surface  of  the  specimen  was  coated 
with  a  white  clay-like  substance,  the  most  of  which  had  been 
cleaned  oil  with  a  knife.  This  substance  was  found  to  l>e 
kaolin.  An  examination  of  the  fresh  fracture  with  a  lens 
showed  that  the  kaolin  not  only  coated  the  surface,  but  that 
it  was  intimately  mixed  with  the  copper-like  pai-ticles,  produc- 
ing a  granular  fracture,  and  giving  rise  to  the  stippling  on  the 
crystal  surfaces.  A  fragment  under  the  pestle  in  an  agate 
mortar  was  reduced  to  powder,  the  metallic  grains,  which  had 
been  proved,  before  the  blowpipe,  to  be  copper,  segregating 
together,  and  marking  the  mortar  and  pestle  with  bright  shin- 
ing streaks.  The' copper  being  so  finely  divided,  it  was  now 
clear  why  the  specimen  was  brittle,  and  why  it  had  so  low 
specific  gravity.  If  the  copper  was,  as  it  appeared  to  be,  a 
pseudomorph  after  azurite,  the  latter  must  have  lost  its  carbonic 
acid  and  water  in  the  presence  of  some  reducing  agent,  prob- 
ably volcanic  gases  thrown  up  from  below,  leaving  the  copper 
in  a  spongy  state,  upon  which  the  kaolin  was  deposited,  and 
forced  by  pressure,  while  in  a  soft,  semi-liquid  condition,  into 
the  pores  of  the  sponge. 

With  a  view  to  determining  whether  or  not  this  was  true, 
Mr.  Lucas  was  requested  to  furnish  additional  specimens  for 
study,  which  he  kindly  did.  Among  them,  were  several, 
which,  he  informed  the  writer,  had  been  cleaned  with  brush 
and  water  and  a  knife:  the  others  were  in  the  condition  in 
which  they  were  taken  from  the  mines.  These  last  appeared, 
externally,  to  be  fiattened  nodules  of  kaolin,  sometimes  colored 
reddish  brown.  On  the  two  opposite  flattened  sides  were 
slickensides — evidence  of  the  pressure,  which  had  forced  the 
kaolin  into  the  copper  sponge.  With  dental  instruments,  the 
writer  exposed  a  ^\\g  group  of  the  crystals  of  one  of  the  nodules, 
the  most  prominent  crystal  being  almost  perfect,  and  simulat- 
ing in  form  those  azurite  crystals  flattened  parallel  with  the 
plane  —1-/,  so  common  at  the  Copper  Queen  mina  By 
measurement  with  a  contact  goniometer  the  angle  between  the 
broad  plane  and  an  adjacent  plane,  on  the  copper  crystal,  was 
found  to  be  identical  with  that  of  — l2/s2  on  a  tine  Copper 
Queen  azurite  crystal  in  the  Museum  collection. 

Additional  circumstantial  evidence  may  be  found  in  the  fact 
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that  the  azurite  crystals  from  the  "Anson  S."  mine  in  Grant 
county,  a  neighbor  to  the  '  Copper  Glance "  and  "  Potosi " 
mines,  are  generally  covered  with  kaolin,  when  found;  and 
this  is  true  of  many  of  those  from  the  Copper  Queen  mine. 

In  a  letter,  Mr.  Lucas  says: — "At  a  depth  of  about  40  ft, 
the  green  and  blue  carbonates  run  out,  and  the  brittle  copper 
comes  in,  getting  better  and  purer,  and  increasing  in  quantity." 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  wishes  to  tender  his  acknowledg- 
ments to  Mr.  Lucas,  for  his  generous  courtesy  and  aid. 

U.  S.  National  Museum,  July  2,  1889. 


Art.  lit. — Note  on  tlie  Relation  of  Volume^  Pressure  rmd 
Temperature  in  case  of  Liquids  /*  by  Carl  Barus. 

Many  experiments  made  with  alcohol,  ether,  para-toluidine, 
(iiphenylamine,  paraffine,  thymol,  and  less  completely  with 
naphthaline,  vanilline,  azo-benzol,  a-naphtol,  monobrom  cam- 
phor, benzoic  acid,  caprinic  acid,  palmitic  acid,  and  monochlor- 
acetic  acid,  show  that  if  temperature  and  pressure  vary  linearly 
at  a  mean  rate  of  about  11°  C.  per  atuiosphere  there  will  be  no 
change  of  volume.  My  temperatures  lie  between  30°  and 
300*^,  and  the  pressure  between  20  atm.  and  500  atm.  ^-^ 
judicious  extrapolation  (enclosure  of  the  experimental  data, 
volume,  pressure,  temperature,  between  two  mathematical 
functions,  one  of  which  is  necessarily  above  and  the  other 
below  the  observed  values;  whereas  both  of  the  said  functions 
fall  wjthin  the  limits  of  error,  within  the  interval  of  observa- 
tion)^,.tlie  probable  contours  can  be  computed  to  1000  atm., 
with neaijlts  accentuating  the  above  law.  The  linear  relation 
was  predicted  from  theoretical  considerations  by  Dupre  (1869) 
and  by  Levy  (lb84) — considerations  soon  proved  to  be  inade- 
quate by  Massieu,  H.  F.  Weber,  Boltzmann  and  Clausius. 
Ramsay  and  Young  (1887)  established  the  relation  in  ques- 
tion experimentally  for  vapors,  but  not,  I  think,  very  fully  for 
liquids  decidedly  below  their  critical  points.  Reasoning  from 
these  data  Fitzgerald  (1887)  investigated  the  consequences  of 
the  law,  viz  :  (1)  specific  heat  under  constant  volume  is  a 
temperature  function  only ;  (2)  internal  energy  and  entropy 
can  be  expressed  as  a  sum  of  two  terms  one  of  which  is  a  vol- 
ume function  only  and  the  other  a  temperature  function  only. 
Thus  Ramsay,  Young  and  Fitzgerald  arrive  substantially  at 
the  same  position  from  which  Diipre  and  L6vy  originally 
started. 

*  The  present  oommunicatiou  has  the  assent  of  Mr.  Clarence  Kinp^,  at  whose 
suggestion  and  under  who^e  instruction  the  work  was  done. 
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My  own  resnlte  were  developed  quite  independently  of  the 
earlier  work,  and  they  apply  etnpliatically  for  liquids.  TLy- 
mol  and  toluidine  were  even  under  cooled  26°  and  15°  below 
their  respective  melting  pointa.  My  range  of  pressures  is 
therefore  6  or  7  times  as  large  as  that  of  Ramsay  and  Yonng, 
Thus  my  work,  supplementing  the  researches  of  the  Englisli 
chemists,  is  not  superfluous.  Water  seema  to  be  a  nntahle 
exception. 

I  found  furthermore,  that  the  pressure  necesaarj'  to  solidify 
a  sulwtance  is,  cset.  par.,  decidedly  in  excess  of  the  pressure 
{positive  or  negative,  external)  at  which  it  again  liquiHte. 
Here  therefore  la  an  exceedingly  simple,  and  lienc*  a  type  lag 
phenomenon.  Making  extensive  use  of  it,  I  am  led  to  results 
bearing  directly  on  all  lag  phenomena,  and  beyond  this  on  the 
molecular  structure  of  matter  in  general.  Data  are  in  hand 
for  paraffine,  naphthaline,  palmitic  and  chloracetic  acids. 

Operating  above  100°  C.,  I  observed  that  (liquid)  water  at  a 
pressure  of  20  atm.  and  a  temperature  of  185°  attacks  ordinarj' 
lead  glass  so  rapidly  that,  in  very  tine  capillary  tubes  the  con- 
tents become  opaque  and  solid  in  about  an  hour.  During  this 
action  the  compressibility  at  186°  gradually  and  regularly  in- 
creased to  a  final  value  (200x10'),  about  3  times  the  original 
valae  (77x10').  At  the  earae  time  the  isothermal  volume  of 
the  siheated  water  decreased  fully  13  per  cent  of  its  original 
bulk.  So  large  a  contraclion  will  probably  not  be  nnaccomjia- 
nied  by  rise  of  temperature. 

Finally,  in  ease  ot  mercury,  the  simultaneous  decrements  of 
electrical  resistance,  r,  and  volume,  v,  due  to  pressure  (0  to  40(1 
atm.),  were  found  to  be  proportional  to  each  other.  Approxf 
mately  Sr/r  =  10  Si)/v.  This  result  initiates  a  new  method 
of  attacking  the  above  thermo-dynamic  problems,  and  it  has 
already  led  ulteriorly,  to  results  of  electrical  interest. 


SCIENTIFIC  INTELLIGENCE. 
I.  Chemistry  and  Physics. 
1.  On  Colloidal  Cellnloiie. — By  treating  filler-paper,  pre\'i- 
ously  purified  with  hydrochloric  and  hydrofluoric  acids,  or  the 
finest  quality  of  carded  cotton,  careriilly  dried,  witii  sulphuric 
acid  of  50°  B.  in  the  cold,  Guignkt  has  obtained  a  colloidal  form 
of  cellulose  which,  when  tlie  acid  has  been  completely  removed 
by  wnsliing,  is  readily  soluble  In  pure  water.  7  o  ensure  a  com- 
plelo  removal  of  ihe  acid  the  last  washings  are  performed  wllh 
alcohol  and  the  product  is  dried  at  the  lowest  possible  tempera- 
ture. Ilelore  washing,  the  cellulose  forms  a  transparent  gelatin- 
ouK  mass  which  is  not  affected  by  contact  wiih  a  large  excess  of 
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acid,  but  at  100°  is  rapidly  converted  into  dextrin.  The  solution 
of  colloidal  cellulose  in  water  is  slightly  milky,  is  readily  filtered, 
deposits  no  precipitate  even  after  several  hours'  standing  and  is 
Dot  altered  by  boiling.  It  is  slightly  orange-yellow  in  color  and 
rotates  the  polarized  ray  slightly  to  the  right.  Small  quantities 
of  sulphuric  or  of  nitric  acid,  of  sodium  chloride  or  sulphate,  of 
lead  acetate,  etc.,  precipitate  it,  as  is  the  case  with  other  colloids. 
Alcohol  in  large  excess  acts  similarly.  Colloidal  cellulose  does 
not  reduce  Fehling's  solution,  is  not  colored  by  iodine,  and  differs 
from  the  achrodextrins  in  being  precipitated  by  salts  added  in 
small  quantity.  A  solution  poured  on  a  marble  surface  previously 
rubbed  with  vaseline  and  well  polished,  forms  brilliant  semi-trans- 
parent pellicles  which  swell  up  in  water  and  then  dissolve.  An  im- 
mersion in  sulphuric  acid  of  60°  B.  for  a  short  time,  or  in  acid  of 
55°  B.  for  a  longer  time,  causes  the  colloidal  cellulose  to  become 
insoluble  in  water,  a  small  quantity  of  dextrine  being  at  the  same 
time  formed.  Nitric  acid  converts  it  into  nitrocellulose.  Parch- 
ment paper,  thin  and  prepared  probably  by  means  of  a  somewhat 
weak  acid,  yields  colloidal  cellulose  to  boiling  water.  But  thick 
paper,  presumably  treated  with  a  stronger  acid  is  insoluble. 
Parchment  paper  therefore  may  be  regarded  as  a  cellular  tissue, 
the  pores  of  which  have  been  filled  up  with  colloidal  cellulose. — 
C.  jfe.,  cviii,  1258-1269,  August,  1889.  g.  f.  b. 

2.  Watts^  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  revised  and  entirely 
rewritten  by  H.  Foester  Mobley  and  M.  M.  Pattison  Muir  ; 
assisted  by  eminent  contributors.  In  four  volumes,  vol.  i,  752 
pp.  1888,  vol.  ii,  760  pp.  1889.  London  and  New  York.  (Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.). — The  first  edition  of  Watts's  Dictionary  of 
Chemistry,  the  publication  of  which  was  begun  in  1863,  will 
always  rank  as  one  of  the  monumental  works  of  the  science. 
The  fifth  volume  was  completed  in  1868  and  since  then  a  series 
of  supplementary  volumes  has  been  issued,  the  last  (1881)  being 
the  ninth  volume  of  the  entire  work.  The  immense  growth  in 
the  subject  of  chemistry  in  all  its  branches,  however,  had  already 
carried  it  well  nigh   beyond  the  possibilities  of  a  single  work. 

Sometime  before  the  death  of  Mr.  Watts  in  1884,  he  had  under- 
taken to  prepare  a  new  edition  of  the  Dictionary,  but  his  too 
early  death  interrupted  the  work  before  more  than  a  beginning 
had  been  made  ana  the  labor  passed  to  the  hands  of  the  present 
editors.  As  this  new  edition  is  to  be  limited  to  four  volumes  of 
about  750  pages  each,  the  subjects  treated  of  have  been  restricted 
in  the  first  place  to  those  in  chemistry  proper,  excluding  the 
"allied  branches  of  other  sciences"  which  found  place  in  the  first 
edition,  and  also  reserving  technical  chemistry  for  a  companion 
volume  to  be  published  under  the  editorship  of  Professor  Thorpe. 
Moreover  it  has  been  necessary  to  adopt  a  rigid  system  of  abbre- 
viation and  condensation  so  as  to  compress  the  almost  unmanage- 
able mass  of  material  into  the  smallest  possible  space.  Half  of 
the  work  is  now  in  the  hands  of  chemists  and  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  great  labor  has  been  performed  in  a  faithful,  accurate 
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and  masterly  munticr — in  fact  Ibc  iiaincs  of  tlic  f  dilora  and  of  Ihe 
)l  contriliiilors  arc  a  Kufficieul  guarantee  of  the  exceMence  of 
hole,  TiiG  unnvoidable  brevity  of  treatment  will  somelimeit 
be  regretted  and  llie  amouiiL  of  abbreviation  may  seem  to  an 
oocaeional  reader  a  serious  drnwliack  j  but  ibid  disappeartt  upon 
frequent  use.  Subjeclei  in  gutieral  cliemiftry  have  not  been  neg- 
lected and  we  note,  for  (^x.imple  among  tliu  numerous  excellent 
articles,  one  by  Mr.  Muir  iijion  atomic  and  molecular  weights  (34 
pagffi).  -olhers  by  Dr.  W.  Oslwald  on  affinity,  by  Prof.  E.  Kay 
LankcHter  on  bacteria,  by  Frof,  J.  J.  Thomson  on  sitatPG  of 
aggregation,  and  chemical  equilibrium,  by  Prof.  T.  £.  Tborpe  oa 
lh(!  atmosphere,  combutttioti  ami  flnme,  by  Protl  F,  W.  Clarke  on 
eleraenls  and  Prof.  Ira  Ktmaeti  on  eqtiivalency  and  (ormuln. 
The  completion  of  thti  entire  work  will  hv  looked  forward  lo  wiib 
mnch  intertM,  and  the  gratitude  of  chemists  ie  due  to  those  who 
have  been  willing  to  undertake  »n  great  a  labor.  It  is  a  matter 
of  regret  that  the  author  who  projected  ihe  work  and  whose  name 
it  bears  could  not  have  lived  to  see  ita  complvtion. 

3.  A  JWatise  on.tli«  J^iirdplfe  of  CkemUcry ;  by  M.  M. 
Pattisos  MuiB,  Second  edition.  490  pp.  8vo.  Cambridge,  1 88». 
(Dnivei-wily  Press). — The  aeeond  eilition  of  thia  philoHophtcal 
work  will  he  warmly  wekomed  by  all  who  have  become  acquainted 
with  llie  excellence  of  the  tii-sL  edition  published  tivo  yeara  ago 
fsee  this  tlournul,  vol.  ix,  2G5),  Uapid  progress  has  betm  m^e 
during  thia  |terlod  in  the  development  of  oliemioail  priiiciplva,  *iA 
th!»  li;ka  necesHitaled  tlii>  fundamental  revision  of  niiidi  of  Rook 
I  on  Cljemical  .Siuiics,  :iiid  the  emire  rewriting  ol  Book  II  on 
Chemical  Kinetics,  especially  that  part  dealing  with  chemical 
aftiriiiy.  The  chemical  student  will  lind  the  modern  ideas  on  both 
branches  of  the  subject  piesented  in   a   very  saiisfautory  and  io- 

4.  jyeJinitiQns  itdopted  bi/  the  International  Conrfresa  of  Elee- 
ericiii>t».—Pi-i>\'>;^f.(n-  Mascart  conimuiiiciited  to  the  French  Acad- 
emy ilie  following  detinilionn  pii>iios-ed  by  the  laie  Congress  of 
Elvcliicians;— 

Unil  of  Work,  the  Joule.  Equal  lo  10'  C.G.S.  units.  It  is  the 
energy  equiviileiil  to  llie  Ileal  produced   by  one  aiuperc  through 

Unit  of  Power,  the  Walt.  Equivalent  to  the  power  produced 
by  one  Joule  in  one  second  and  is  equal  to  10'  C.G.S.  units. 

The  Quadrant  is  the  unit  tor  coefficient  of  induction.  The 
quadi'ant  is  expressed  as  a  length  and  is  equal  lo  10'  centimeters. 

The  frequence  of  an  alternating  current  is  the  number  uf  periods 
per  second. 

The  actual  strengLli  of  an  alternating  current  is  the  square  root 
of  the  mean  square  of  the  slvcngihs. 

The  actual  electromotive  force  is  the  square  root  of  the  mean 
square  of  the  electromotive  forces. 

The  apparent  resistance  of  the  current  Is  the  factor  by  which 
one  must  multiply  the  actual  strength  in  order  to  obtain  tbc  actuil 
electromotive  force. 
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The  practical  unit  of  light  is  called  the  decimal  light  and  is  the 
ooe-twentieth  of  the  absolute  standard  defined  by  the  Interna- 
tional Conference  of  1884. 

The  bougie  dkcimalt  is  sensibly  equal  to  the  English  candle — 
or  to  one-tenth  of  the  Carcel  burner. —  Comptes  Hendus^  ^ept,  2, 
1889,  p.  393.  J.  T. 

5.  Lightning  and  the  Eiffel  Tower, — The  Eiffel  tower  was 
struck  by  lightning  on  the  19th  of  August,  1889,  and  Professor 
Maecart  gives  a  short  account  of  the  occurrence  in  a  note  to  the 
French  Academy.  T!ie  tower  is  protected  by  a  central  rod  at  its 
summit  and  by  rods  projecting  from  the  balustrade  of  the  third 
platform.  The  lightning  discharge  passed  down  the  central 
lightning  rod.  Various  subsidiary  discharges  were  noticed  at 
different  parts  of  the  tower  by  the  four  attendants  who  were  on 
the  tower  at  the  time.  The  cloud  which  touched  the  top  of  the 
tower  was  vividly  lighted.  None  of  the  four  persons  on  the 
tower  received  the  slightest  shock  although  the  iron  work  of  the 
tower  was  wet  by  the  shower.  Prolessor  Mascart  remarks  that 
security  lo  life  is  absolute  on  a  tower  of  this  construction. — 
Comptes  Rendus,  Aug.  26,  1889,  p.  355.  J.  t. 

6.  IVansmission  of  power  by  Electricity, — M.  Dkprez  slates 
that  power  has  been  transmitted  regularly  for  some  months  from 
a  fall  of  water  lo  the  village  of  Bourcjaneuf,  a  distance  of  14 
kilometers.  The  line  which  transmits  the  current  is  of  bronze 
silicieux  (pure  copper).  The  wire  is  5mm.  in  diameter,  uninsu- 
lated and  is  supported  on  wo(»den  poles  furnished  with  porcelain 
insulators.  The  generator  and  motor  are  ring-formed  and  furnish 
100  nominal  horse  power.  The  electromotive  force  of  the  genera- 
tor is  3000  volts. —  Comptes  Reudus^  Sept.  2,  1889.  J.  t. 

7.  Dissipation  of  negative  electric  charges  by  siot light  and  day- 
light,— J.  Elster  and  H.  Geitel  show  that  the  dissipation  of 
negative  charges  can  be  caused  not  only  by  the  ultra  violet  rays, 
hut  also  by  sunlight  and  diffuse  daylight. — Afin,  der  Physik  und 
Chemie,  Wo.  9,  1889,  p.  40.  .j.  t. 

8.  Photography  of  the  invisible  portions  of  the  Solar  Spectrum, 
— M.  Cii.  V.  ZKNiiER  states  that  one  prism  of  rock  salt  combined 
with  two  rectangular  prisms  of  anethole  gives  between  the  lines 
A  and  D  six  times  the  dispersion  ot  one  prism  of  rock  salt.  The 
arrangement  is  called  by  Zenger  a  parallelopiped  of  dispersion. — 
Comptes  Renda-f,  Sept.  9,  1889,  p.  434.  j.  t. 

9.  jlTie  Carbon  Spectrum. — H.  Kayser  and  C.  Rvnge  have 
examined  the  band  spectra  of  carbon  given  by  the  electric  light 
between  carbon  terminals  in  order  to  see  if  these  band  spectra 
coincide  with  those  of  cyanogen.  The  results  of  their  measure- 
ments force  them  to  conclude  that  the  identity  of  the  cyanogen 
spectiTim  and  the  carbon  spectrum  has  not  been  made  out.  They 
give  an  empirical  formula  for  the  arrangement  of  lines  in  the 
band  spectra  of  carbon,  and  state  their  belief  that  the  true  law  of 
the  arrangement  of  lines  in  the  band  spectra  can  only  be  arrived 
at  from  a  theoretical  discussion  of  the  law  of  molecular  move- 
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meuts.  A  table  of  wave-lengths  of  carbon  bands  and  cyanogen 
bands  is  appended  to  iheir  article. — Ann.  der  Pkysik  ttnd  Chemu, 
No.  9,  1889,  pp.  80-90.  J.  T. 

11.   Geology.  I 

1.  Movement  of  the  Upper  ice  of  Olaviers  over  the  Lower. — Mr. 
Forel  describes  cases  of  the  over-riding  of  the  lower  beds  of  ice 
by  tbe  upper  in  the  glaciers  of  the  Alps.  (1)  Acavero  excavaUJ 
in  the  spring  for  several  years  past,  in  the  vertical  wall  in  Ibe 
left  side  of  the  Glacier  des  Boasons,  at  Chamouni,  at  tbe  level 
of  the  lateral  moraine  (for  tbe  gratification  of  tourists)  becomes 
raised,  as  the  ice  moves  on,  to  a  higher  level  during  the  snmmer, 
and  iti  the  following  spring,  it  is  some  25  to  30  meters  above  iw 
former  level,  at  tbe  middle  of  the  ice-wall ;  and  during  the 
following  year  the  remains  of  the  ice-cave  reach  the  upper  surface 
of  the  ice,  (2)  At  the  lower  extremity  of  tbe  Glaciers  de  F^e 
Inf^rieuF,  the  Alallin,  and  the  Rhone,  in  1884  and  of  Zigiorenove 
in  1880,  the  slipping  or  over-riding  of  the  upper  beds  has  been 
observed  to  take  place  along  planea  of  cleavage,  which  planes  ar* 
those  of  the.  lamellar  stniotnrf  or  of  the  blue  bands.  (3)  A  small 
frontal  moraine,  was  formed  in  1884  at  the  glacier  of  Hochbalm, 
by  the  slipping  of  a  bed  of  white  ice  over  an  old  bed  of  debn»- 
covered  ice.  (4)  Horizontal  earthy  bands  of  interior  moraine  arc 
formed  at  the  terminal  extremity  of  certain  glaciers  aa  that  of  tbe 
Rhone  in  1870,  1B71,  the  Trient  in  1882,  and  tbe  F4e  Supfrienr 
in  1884.  This  movement  takes  place,  says  Mr.  Forel,  not  by  the 
deformation  of  tbe  plastic  mass,  but  by  the  BJipjiing  of  one  bed 
on  anotber  along  planer  of  cleavage,  which  planes  are  ihosi  of 
the  lamellar  structure  of  the  glacier.  He  observes  that  the  facts 
serve  to  explain  (a)  tbe  difference  of  velocity  between  tbe  upper 
and  lower  beds ;  (b)  the  diminished  rate  of  flow  at  the  lower  ex- 
tremity of  a  glacier;  (c)  the  re-appearance  at  the  surface  of  bodies 
buried  in  the  interior  of  the  glacier;  (rf)  the  preservation  of  tbe 
thickness  of  tbe  ice  at  the  lower  extremity,  notwithstanding  the 
annual  loss  from  meltiug. 

2.  The  Ice  Age  in  North  America,  and  its  bearingt  on  the 
Antiquity  of  Man,  by  G.  Fkkderi<:k  Wkight,  D.D,  622  pp. 
8vo,  with  many  new  maps  and  illustrations.  New  York,  1889. 
(D.  Appleton  »t  Co.) — ^Prof.  Wright  bas  for  many  years,  as  the 
readers  of  this  Journal  know,  been  an  investigator  of  the  Drift 
phenomena  of  North  America.  In  1888  he  added  to  his  knowl- 
edge of  facts  from  the  glaciated  regions  others  from  the  study  of 
existing  glaciers  in  Alaska.  Hence  bis  right  to  speak  with  a  de- 
gree of  authority  on  tbe  events  of  tbe  Ice-age  and  formulate 
conclusions  meriting  consideration.  He  has  made  a  work  of  great 
interest;  and  through  the  liberality  of  his  publishers,  one  of 
special  excellence  in  its  illustrations  and  typography. 

After  general  remarks  on  tbe  structure  of  glaciers,  the  volume 
gives  an  account  of  the  glaciers  of  the  Pacific  Coast  from  Cali- 
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fomia  to  Alaska,  dwelliDg  at  length  on  the  Muir  glacier  which 
was  the  one  the  author  investigated.  It  next  treats  of  the  Green- 
land ice,  in  whose  features  the  condition  of  the  Ice-age  are  most 
nearly  exhibited,  and  then  of  glaciers  in  Europe  and  other  lands. 
After  this  introduction,  extending  over  more  than  a  hundred 
pages,  the  evidences  and  events  ot  the  Ice-age  in  North  America 
are  discussed  at  length  with  some  account  also  of  the  facts  from 
Eoropa  The  position  of  the  southern  limit  of  the  ice  is  described 
in  detail  and  partly  from  personal  observations,  especially  in 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Dakota.  Afterward,  the  effects 
produced  by  glacial  erosion  and  transportation  are  reviewed,  the 
former  including,  in  the  author's  opinion,  many  lake  basins  as 
well  as  river  channels,  and  the  latter  comprising  accumulations  of 
debris  into  drumlins  and  kames.  Other  chapters  treat  of  the 
buried  valleys  and  extensive  changes  in  river  courses  as  a  result 
of  glacial  depositions, — changes  that  led  to  the  production  of 
many  of  the  waterfalls  of  the  country,  even  the  largest ;  the  geo- 
graphical march  of  vegetable  and  animal  life  consequent  on  the 
advance  and  retreat  of  the  glacier;  the  cause  of  the  glacial  cli- 
mate, under  which  subject  Croll's  theory  is  considered  and  no 
theory  is  found  to  be  satisfactory ;  the  date  of  the  Ice-age ;  the 
antiquity  of  man.  It  is  shown  pretty  satisfactorily  that  accord- 
ing to  evidence  from  the  rate  of  erosion  at  Niagara  Falls,  the  St. 
Croix  Falls,  and  from  other  facts,  that  the  Ice-age  probably  closed 
from  8,000  to  10,000  years  back,  and  it  is  inferred,  from  less 
clear  proof,  that  only  15,000  to  25,000  years  have  elapsed  since  it 
began.  The  chapter  on  human  relics  in  America  reaches  the 
conclusion  that  the  earliest  of  them  occur  in  deposits  of  the 
Glacial  era,  some  thousands  of  years  before  its  close. 

An  Appendix  contains  the  views  of  Mr.  Upham  on  **  the  prob- 
able causes  of  glaciation." 

With  regard  to  the  Glacial  period  there  is  on  several  points 
wide  diversity  of  opinion  among  geologists,  and  much  is  yet  to 
be  learned,  and  some  of  the  conclusions  of  the  author  will  find 
opponents.  But  the  work,  nevertheless,  is  a  valuable  review  of 
the  marvelous  events  of  the  Ice-age. 

3.  Annual  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Arkansas  for 
1888,  John  C.  Branner,  State  Geologist.  Vol.  II.  The  Neozoic 
Geology  of  Southwestern  Arkansas^  by  Robert  T.  Hill,  Assistant 
Geologist. — The  whole  breadth  of  southern  Arkansas  and  more 
than  half  of  middle  and  northern  are  underlaid  by  Cretaceous 
and  later  deposits — a  part  of  those  of  the  great  Mississippi  bay 
of  the  Cretaceous  and  Eocene-Tertiary  periods.  The  Report  of 
Professor  Hill  treats  of  the  distribution  and  stratigraphical  fea- 
tures of  the  Cretaceous,  Tertiary  and  Quaternary  deposits  in  the 
southwestern  portion  of  the  State,  the  term  Neozoic  as  used  by 
him  including  the  uppermost  Jurassic,  Cretaceous,  Tertiary  and 
Quaternary  strata  of  the  region.  The  Cretaceous  formation  has 
two  divisions,  as  already  explained  by  Mr.  Hill*  in  this  Journal, 

♦  VoL  xxxiv,  287,  1887;  xxxvii,  282,  1889. 
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the  Lower  or  Coinsinelic  Serie*  itnd  tlie  U|>i»er  or  Exogyi 
series  :  anil  llit  \<.\\<'r  ol  ihcso  ha«  three  divisions,  tJic  Trinity! 
for  loweBt),  ilie  FrodiTicksbnvg  and  the  Wafihiia.  The  anihor 
oosciibes  the  several  divisionft,  both  of  the  Lower  and  Upper 
Cretaceous  bedn  in  detail,  mentions  the  characterisiicB  fossils  and 
gives  their  dititribnlion.  Chalk,  of  varying  purity,  with  aaJ  j 
withoni  flintfi,  is  dtiHCrtbed  as  cuuHtituting  a  largo  pnrt  of  th* 
CretaceoQs  of  Arkansna  as  well  as  Texas,  and  esjiecially  of  tho 
Upper  Oretaueous,  In  the  middle  portion  of  the  latter  Jn  AtIsd- 
sas,  a  bed  of  clialk  is  500  feet  thick.  It  i«  largely  rumposed, 
according  to  the  observations  (lor  the  Arkansas  Survey)  of  Mr. 
J.  S.  Diller,  of  foraminifeif,  among  which  the  genera  iVxUdaria 
and  Qlobigeriua  jiredoi 


Tho  Tertiary  strata  are  chiefly  tliose  of  the  Lignitic  series,  ili« 
!o-lignitit'  of  Heiliirin.  Tlie  beds  are  treated  of  in  the  report 
under  the  local  names  of  the  Camden  series,  and   the  Clevefaiid 


County  red-lauds.  The  latu-r  overlie  the  Camden  series  and  c- 
tain  Claiborne  fossib.  The  Arkndfilphia  shales  arc  at  the  base  of 
the  Camden.  Professor  Hill  also  desorilies  ihe  Qiiateruary  l>eds. 
In  later  chapters  he  IreatB  of  the  ecoiiomiciil  geolosiy  of  the 
region — its  icon  ores,  marls  and  chalk,  its  forests  and  its  minvrtl 
springs. 

The  report  contains  also  a  chapter  on  the  northern  limit  of  the 
MesoKoic  rocks  tn  Arkansas  by  Dr.  O.  P.  Hay,  giving  IocaI  details, 
and  anolhcr  on  the  maniiractitre  of  Portland   eemenl,  by  J.  C.    I 
Branner. 

4.  Jun<n.nc  PhiriU  from    Ju';/-h  f/i-l'i,  ■•<>'/  E'-UUfu.  (Jupan) : 

by   Mata.iiho  Yokotama,     J ■m\\    of   \)\<.-   r,,IK's:i-   ol  Siirnce. 

IniiH-rial  University  of  Jui):in,  Vnl.  III.  I'^n  I,  Tokyo,  .hi.an; 
IPiSft. — This  |i!i|>cr  was  annomrced  three  years  ago  in  ihc  Bulletin 
of  the  Geological  Society  of  Ja[«n  (Pnrt  B,  Vol  I,  No.  1,  Tokyo, 
IfiSO),  and  a  provisional"  list  of  the  species  gi»-eii,  of  which  ilie 
author  then  enurai-rateil  64.  Thorough  study  has  reduced  the 
uuml>er  lo  4!i,  four  of  whieh  had  already  been  described  by  the 
late  I>r.  (Jeyler  Irnm  collections  made  by  Dr.  J.  Ketn  in  the  valley 
of  the  Tetorigawii,  probably  at  Shinamura.  This  locality  has 
sinci'  been  Ihoroiighly  re-investiijated  together  with  si.x  others. 
The  flora  shows  a  decided  predominance  ol  ferns,  in  which  res|i«l 
it  differs  from  tlic  Mcsozoic  floras  of  India  and  of  Siberia  and 
agrees  better  with  that  of  the  Yorkshire  Oolite,  but  taking  other 
elements  into  consideration  it  seems  upon  the  whole  to  have  the 
closest  affinitief.  with  tlie  Brown  Jura  of  Siberia.  The  author  refeii 
the  Japanese  deposits  to  the  Bathonian  stage  of  the  Lower  Oolite. 
Tlie  |i;i])er  is  illustrated  l»y  fourteen  lilho-plales,  in  which  the 
figures  ;irc  as  good  as  those  of  tnany  European  works,  A  second 
pa|)i'r  is  promised  on  the  Jurassic  plants  of  the  northern  part  of 
Shiiiuuo,  i_  F.  w. 

5.  'I'hf,  liinern  and  Vallei/s  of  Peintsylpaina,  by  Wm.  Mokris 
Davis,  Nat.  Heogr.  Mag.  i,"  No.  3,  p.  1 03.— Professor  Davis  de- 
scribes  in  this  elaborate  paper,  the  general  topography  of  Penu- 
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^ylvania  with  reference  to  ihe  courses  and  kinds  of  valleys,  their 
methods  of  origin  as  determined  by  the  stratigraphic  and  other 
-conditions,  and  illustrates  the  subject  with  sections,  diagrams, 
views  and  maps. 

III.    Botany  and  Zoology. 

1.  Die  natilrlichen  Pflamenfamilien. — A.  Engler  and  K. 
Pbantl.  Part  2,  six  sections,  in  all  1024  pages,  with  3537  figures. 
(Leipzig,  W.  Engelmann,  1889). — The  early  signatures  of  this 
work  have  been  already  noticed  in  this  Journal.  F'oUowing  the 
current  fashion  of  "Subscription  Books,"  the  different  signatures 
are  scattered  about  among  the  different  subjects  in  such  a  way 
that  a  subscriber  must  get  the  whole  work,  in  order  to  secure 
what  he  may  change  to  want.  And  so  we  have  part,  or  volume, 
second,  before  volume  first.  But  this  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  real 
hardship  when  the  whole  work  must  be  regarded  as  indispensable 
to  any  botanical  library.  The  editors  have  had  numerous  and 
able  collaborators ; — Graf  zu  Solnis,  Ascheron,  Drude,  Buchenau, 
GUrke,  Hiickel,  Petersen,  Pax,  Pfitzer,  and  others,  but  they  have 
themselves  done  a  large  portion  of  the  work. 

The  volume  begins  with  the  treatise  on  the  Gymnosperms  by 
the  lamented  Eicliler,  and  the  Monocotyledonous  orders  follow  in 
succession,  closing  with  Orchidacefe.  Drude  has  a  very  interest- 
ing chapter  on  ])alms,  Engler  has  treated  of  the  following  orders 
among  others,  Aracese,  and  Liliaceae,  while  Orchidaceai  natu- 
rally fell  to  Pfitzer.  In  treatment  the  authors  have  followed  one 
plan  throughout,  namely,  that  of  giving  with  illustrations,  every- 
thing of  importance  in  regard  to  the  structure  and  relations  of 
the  typical  plants  of  the  respective  orders,  presenting  necessary 
details  regarding  the  genera.  There  appears  to  be  in  all  parts  of 
the  work  a  general  desire  to  present  the  more  important  facts 
relative  to  the  plants  which  possess  economic  interest,  and  most 
of  the  more  striking  figures  have  been  prepared  with  reference  to 
this.     The  typography  and  illustrations  are  worthy  of  the  text. 

G.    li.    (i. 

2.  Guide  pratique  pour  les  travaux  de  Mirror/raphie,  par 
Beauregard  et  Gallippe.  Paris,  i888,  pp.  901. — This  work  is 
the  second  and  much  improved  edition  of  a  hand-book  of  general 
utility  in  laboratories  where  the  microscope  is  used.  It  |)resents 
a  wide  range  of  snbjects,  and  most  of  them  are  well  treated,  but 
there  is  great  inequality  in  their  presentation,  and  some  of  them 
have  no  interest  from  a  botanical  point  of  view.  For  instance 
more  than  eighty  pages  are  devoted  to  the  hair,  considered  in  its 
medico-legal  aspects.  But  Botany  and  general  technique  receive 
over  three  hundred  and  fifty  pages.  g.  l.  g. 

3.  Contributions  to  the  Physiology  of  Grotcth, — J.  Wortmann 
(Bot.  Zeit,,  April  and  May,  1889),  describes  a  method  of  studying 
the  effects  of  different  media  upon  the  growth  of  root-hairs,  with 
special  reference  to  the  increase  or  the  diminution  of  turgescence. 
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Seeds  of  Lepidium  were  made  to  eprocit  in  iiioiut  air,  wilh  the 
rooU  of  the  germs  vertical.  Ab  soon  as  the  roDt-faairs  began  to 
appear,  tlie  seedlings  were  placed  aiider  a  cover  glass  on  a  slidi; 
and  the  given  liquid  added.  Under  such  circunifitances  the  root- 
hairs  grow  for  several  days  and  the  process  can  be  watcbed  U 
short  intervals.  Janse  has  shown  that  by  increasing  the  tailor 
iu  AlgiE  by  means  of  plasraolytic  media,  growth  can  be  made  lo 
recommence  after  an  arrest.  The  method  of  Wortmann  is  snb- 
stantially  a  modiUcalion  of  Janse's  and  leads  to  similar  concla- 
eions.  As  an  oatcome  of  hia  studies,  Wortmann  believes  that  he 
has  strengthened  the  theories  of  Sachs  and  of  de  Vries  regardlog 
growth ;  in  short,  he  holds  that  growth  is  the  result  of  mecbaoi 
cal  lurgescence  bi-ought  about  by  the  interaction  of  the  siirroujid- 
ings  and  the  interior  of  the  vegetable  cell.  Some  of  the  distortion) 
produced  by  varying  the  media,  are  very  remarkable  and  indicate 
that  the  field  should  be  much  further  explored.  g.  l,  g. 

4.  Atlas  deutscher  Meereitalgen.  Erstes  Heft.  In  Verbindang 
mit  Dr.  F.  ScHtriT  und  P.  Kuckcck  bearbeitet  von  Dr.  J.  Rei»be. 
Berlin.  Paul  Paresi,  IR89.  Folio,  pp.  84,  PI.  XXV.— Jn  bis 
recent  work,  Algenjtora  der  westlichen  OsUee  deuUchen  Anlheili, 
Professor  Rcinke,  to  the  surprise  of  most  algologtsts  who  snp- 

Eosed  that  little  new  reraainetl  to  be  discovered  on  a  coast  which 
ad  becD  so  long  known  to  marine  botanists,  showed  that  a  re- 
markable number  of  new  specieu  and  even  genera,  eauecially  of 
very  interesting  PhcBotporece,  had  escaped  the  noUoe  oi  previooi 
explorers.  In  that  work,  be  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the 
new  species  found  by  him  and  critical  notes  on  many  others,  illns- 
Irated,  however,  by  only  a  few  wood-cuta.  The  present  work, 
prepared  at  the  request  of  the  commission  for  the  scientific  inves- 
tigation of  the  German  Marine  Waters  in  the  interest  of  the 
fishericB,  has  for  its  aim  the  scientific,  description  and  illnstralion 
of  Algre  of  which  no  adequate  account  exists  in  other  works. 
The  first  part  includes  twenty-nine  species  and  varieties,  among 
them  fourteen  of  the  new  species  discovered  by  Reinke.  The 
whole  work  is  to  be  completed  in  four  parts  of  the  size  of  the 
preseut,  but  the  second  part  will  not  be  published  as  a  whole 
but  will  be  issued  in  fasciculi  with  five  plates.  Botanists  will 
appreciate  the  enligbteiied  spirit  of  the  German  commission  iii 
entmsting  to  Professor  Reinke  the  preparation  of  a  work,  which 
is  not  only  thoroughly  scientific  in  its  method,  but  alwo  arlisti- 
cally  beautiful  in  its  presentation.  The  lithographic  plates,  in 
part  colored,  are  excellently  drawn  by  SchUtt  and  Kucknck  and 
the  accompanying  text  gives  a  clear  and  well  condensed  descrip- 
tion of  the  species  figured  without  entering  into  details  of  struct- 
ure and  nomenclature  which  were  more  appropriately  given  hy 
Professor  Reinke  in  his  Algenflora,  previously  published.  Illus- 
trations of  the  new  chlorosporic  genera,  Pringsheimia,  Epicladia 
and  Jilastophysa  are  given,  but  twenty  of  the  twenty-five  plates 
are  devoted  to  Pheeoepore<x.  Besides  representatives  of  old 
genera  such  as  Ectocarpus,  Scytoeiphon,  etc.,  we  have  here  for 
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le  firat  time  figures  of  the  new  genera  SymphoricoccuSy  ffalo- 
iriXy  JKjellmaniaj  Microspongium  and  Leptonema,  The  Phceo- 
wrem  evidently  are  much  more  rich  in  generic  types  than  was 
irmerly  supposed,  and  the  complication  of  species  in  this  order 
Ets  become  so  great  that,  even  with  as  excellent  descriptions  as 
lose  in  the  Algenflora^  one  would  be  glad  to  have  also  good 
lates  as  a  supplement.  Not  the  least  interesting  plates  to  Amer- 
ian  algologistfl  are  those  of  the  much  confused  and  much  abused 
>ecie8,  Rcdfsia  verrucosa  and  R,  clavata,  whose  characteristics 
re  here  well  given.  We  would  add  that  the  remarks  on  those 
)ecies  in  the  Algenflora  are  especially  to  be  commended.  We 
ave  only  one  suggestion  to  make.  Although  the  full  synonymy 
given  under  the  species  described  in  the  Algenflora^  we  think 
would  be  well  to  repeat  the  main  points  of  the  synonymy 
riefly  when  the  same  species  occur  in  the  Atlas,  We  would 
>ngratulate  Professor  Reinke  on  the  excellence  of  the  part 
I  ready  published  and  hope  that  the  work  in  his  hands  will  pro- 
ress  without  interruption.  w.  g.  p. 

6.  A  Monograph  of  the  Homey  Sponges;  by  Robert  von 
lENDENFELD.  936  pp.  4to,  with  50  plates.  Published,  for  the 
ioyal  Society,  by  TrUbner  &  Co.,  London,  1889. — ^The  author  of 
lis  elaborate  monograph  has  worked  up  the  science  of  sponges, 
nd  especially  that  of  the  Homey  Sponges,  from  its  foundation, 
[is  studies  on  the  subject  began  with  the  Mediterranean  species, 
n  1881  he  extended  his  researches  to  Australia  and  afterward 
)ntinued  them  in  New  Zealand  and  again  in  eastern  Australia ; 
nd  in  these  regions,  besides  making  large  collections  he  had 
laced  at  his  disposal  all  those  gathered  in  the  museums  of  scien- 
fio  institutions.  Finally,  returning  to  Europe  in  1886,  the  speci- 
lens  of  the  British  Museum  were  opened  to  him.  Mr.  Lenden- 
)ld  has  thus  been  enabled  to  make  a  careful  study  of  and  re-de^ 
)nbe  all  previously  known  species,  to  investigate  the  anatomy 
ad  physiology  of  the  different  types  in  the  field,  and  obtain  that 
^mprehensive  knowledge  of  the  subject  required  for  a  true  classi- 
cation  of  the  sponges. 

Tl^e  number  of  species  described  in  the  work  is  348,  of  which 
58  live  in  Australian  seas  and  179  or  69*3  per  cent  of  these  are 
3nfined  to  those  seas.  The  European  coast  of  the  North  Atlantic 
fforded  12  species,  the  American  coast  of  the  same,  56,  and  the 
[editerranean,  44  species.  The  number  of  Australian  species 
>und  in  other  regions  and  the  percentage  relation  is  given 
s  follows,  omitting  the  Asiatic  and  American  coasts  of  the 
^acific  from  all  of  which  only  1  species  are  recorded. 

Also  Per  cont 

Total.    Aasimlian.     Aastralian. 

Mediterranean 44  21  47*7 

European  coast  of  North  Atlantic 12  3  250 

African  cc*ast  of  Atlantic 10  4  40*0 

American  coast  of  North  Atlantic 56  29  51*8 

American  coast  of  South  Atlantic. . .   12  5  4 1  '7 

African  coast  of  Indian  Ocean 38  22  579 

N.  and  E.  parts  of  Indian  Ocean 32  16  50  0 
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It  18  iLiis  stiown  that,  according  to  present  knowledge,  the  Hor- 
ney  Sponges  of  the  eastern  and  nortliern  parts  of  the  Indian  Ocein 
ara  not  so  similar  to  tbe  Auxlralian  ae  those  from  the  remoter 
African  coast  of  the  Indian  Oi-L-an  and  tho»e  from  the  still  more 
remote  Ameiican  coast  of  the  North  Allantic  '*  The  similarity  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  Anstralian  fauiiiis  and  the  dissimilaritj-  of 
the  Enropean  Atlantic  and  Anstraliun  arL*  vt-ry  strikinj*."  The 
species,  it  is  remarked,  are  typically  shallow  water  forms.  The 
greatest  number  occur  at  dopthe  of  -20  to  60  metei-a  and  only  IT 
are  reported  from  depths  over  1 00  meters ;  the  greatest  depth  of 
any  is  750  raetere. 

The  fitrures  of  sponges  ai'e  mostly  photo-lithographs  taken 
direct  from  the  types,  and  are  admirahle.     A  large  part  of  the 

Elates  are  devoted  to  anatowiual  dissections,  and  all  are  r«marki- 
ly  fine.  The  bibliography  occupies  68  pages.  The  author  adds 
to  his  acknowledgments:  "Throughout  my  labors  I  h&ve  hatl  llie 
constant  aesistance  of  ray  wife,  and  by  lit- r  the  greater  number  of 
my  microscopic  preparations  were  made," 

B,  The  Bermuda  /glands;  a  Contrihution  to  the  Phytical 
Hi»tonj  ntui  Zoology  of  the  Somert  ArcMpelat/o  wUh  an  exam 
inatioii  of  the  atructure  of  Coral  Reefs.  Bosearcln-s  under- 
taken under  the  auspices  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sci- 
ences of  Philadelphia;  by  Anoblo  HaiLpaiN.  ■i.Jl  pp.  fivo. 
with  IT  plates  illustrating  the  isnology  of  the  Bermudas,  and 
others,  its  scenery  and  geology. — Professor  Heilpria  has  made  an 
attractive  volume  for  the  Burniuda  traveler,  by  nis  vivid  descrip- 
tions of  the  islands  and  of  iheir  scenvry  above  ilie  water  and  W- 
neath  it,  illustrated  by  phototypes,  and  by  his  account  of  the 
coral  reefs  and  discussion  of  their  origin.  The  scientific  reader 
will  find  that  the  subject  of  the  reefs  and  that  of  Bermuda  zool- 
ogy is  presented  by  one  who  fully  understands  the  problems  he 
deals  with,  and  is  familiar  with  much  of  the  life  of  the  seas.  His 
conclusion  on  the  (juestion  of  the  origin  of  Coral  islands  he  ei- 
presses  as  follows:  "If  the  theory  of  subsidence  cannot,  per- 
haps, be  considered  to  be  abi^ohitely  demonstrated,  it  accords  best 
with  the  facts,  and,  indeed,  may  be  s:tid  to  be  in  substantial 
harmony  with  them."  The  additions  to  the  list  of  Hermuda 
species  of  invertebrates  is  quite  large.  The  number  of  known 
marine  mollusca  living  about  the  reefs  is  increased  from  about  SO 
to  1  TO  species,  all  of  them  excepting  less  than  a  dozen,  "  members 
of  the  West  Indian  or  Floridian  faunas.  Eleven  are  peculiar  to 
the  islands,  and  are  here  first  described.  So  again  the  number 
of  known  species  of  terrestrial  mollusks  is  increased  li-om  about 
20  to  30;  sixteen  of  all  are  West  Indian,  and  three  arc  ^(lecies  of 
East  Atlantic  islands.  SimiUirly  the  lists  for  other  departmenie 
of  invertebrates  arc  much  increaseil,  and  made  valuable  by  origi- 
nal notes. 

To  his  own  notes  on  the  faunas,  the  author  adds  chapters  on  the 
Actinology  of  the  Bermudas  by  Professor  J,  Playkair  McMub- 
Riuii,  on  llie  Insects  by  Ur.  I'.  H.  (Julkr,  on  the  Spider  launa,  by 
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Dr.  G.  Marx,  on  the  Myriapods,  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Bollman,  and  on 
the  Helicoid  Land  Mollusks,  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Pilsbby. 

An  appendix  contains  notes  on  the  recent  literature  of  coral 
reefs,  presenting  fairly  the  general  course  of  argument  in  the 
several  papers  or  works  mentioned. 

IV.     Miscellaneous  Scientific  Intelligence. 

1.  BHtish  Association, — The  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
for  the  year  was  held  at  Newcastle,  commencing  on  Wednesday, 
September  11.  The  address  of  Professor  W.  H.  Flower,  the 
president,  was  devoted  mainly  to  the  subject  of  the  an'angement 
of  museums,  but  it  closes  with  a  few  words  on  evolution  which 
end  in  the  expression  of  his  opinion,  that  the  "  principle  of  nat- 
ural selection  has  played  a  most  important  part  in  the  production 
of  the  present  condition  of  the  organic  world;  that  it  is  a  univer- 
sally acting  force  continually  tending  toward  the  perfection  of 
the  individual,  of  the  race,  and  of  the  whole  living  world."  The 
address  in  the  section  of  Mathematics  and  Physics  was  by  Capt. 
W.  de  W.  Ab.vky,  on  the  effect  of  light  on  matter;  in  that  of 
Chemistry,  by  Sir  Lowthian  Bell,  on  progress  in  metallurgy 
through  the  aid  of  chemistry ;  in  that  of  Geology,  by  Professor 
James  Geikie,  on  progress  in  knowledge  and  theory  with  respect 
to  the  Ice-age ;  in  that  of  Geography,  by  Sir  F.  de  Winton  ;  that 
of  Economic  science  and  Statistics,  by  Professor  F.  Y.  Edge- 
worth,  on  mathematical  reasoning  in  political  economy  ;  that  of 
Mechanical  science^  by  Wm.  Anderson,  on  the  molecular  struct- 
ure of  matter,  etc. ;  that  of  Biology,  by  Professor  J.  S.  Burton 
SANDERSOfi,  on  the  mechanism  of  life  in  its  simpler  aspects ; 
that  of  Anthropology,  by  Sir  Wm.  Turner,  on  the  subject  of 
heredity. 

For  the  several  addresses  in  full,  the  reports  of  committees,  and 
abstracts  of  papers  read,  we  refer  readers  to  "  Nature,"  com- 
mencing with  the  number  for  September  12. 

2.  Scientific  Papers  of  Asa  Gray,  Selected  by  Charles 
Sprague  Sargent.  In  2  vols.  8vo.  of  398  and  504  pp.  (Houirh- 
ton,  Mifflin  &  Co.). — These  handsome  volumes  contain  a  selection 
from  the  reviews,  biographical  sketches  and  shorter  essays  of  Dr. 
Gray,  and  not  from  those  issued  by  himself  in  volume  form,  nor 
any  of  his  papere  in  descriptive  botany.  For  filty  years  he  was 
personally  identified  with  the  botanical  work  of  the  world,  and 
particularly  with  that  of  America;  and,  besides  his  special  labors 
m  the  science,  he  was  led  by  his  interest  in  botany  and  in  his 
fellow-workers  to  write  reviews  of  botanical  publications  as  they 
appeared,  biographical  sketches,  and  essays  on  various  topics  sug- 
gested by  his  own  researches  or  those  of  others.  These  shorter 
papers,  therefore,  "  furnish  the  best  account  of  the  development 
of  botanical  literature  during  those  fifty  years."  Prof.  Sargent 
states  in  his  Preface  that  the  amount  of  material  he  had  for  selec- 
tion was  overwhelming,  the  bibliographical  notices  and  reviews 
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nlone  numbering  eleven  hundre*].  He  has  performed  his  dat; 
well,  having  mtwe  a  work  that  will  be  welcomed  by  all  botsnisU, 
and  friends  of  science — a  meraorial  work,  as  the  genial,  judicioa^ 
truth-loving  Dr.  Gray  is  every  where  brought  lo  mind ;  a  histori- 
cal work,  historical  of  workers  as  well  as  work  done  ;  and  a  re- 
pository of  views  and  discussions  connected  with  structural  and 
physiological  subjects,  the  geographical  liistribuliou  of  species, 
nomenclature,  heredity,  varintion  and  ficlf-fertiliaation  in  plaots, 
and  varioQS  other  topics,  alwnys  instructive  and  often  entertain- 
ing. Many  of  the  papers  are  very  mach  like  talks  from  their 
anlhor;  and  they  present  him  in  so  many  different  moods,  de- 
pendent on  the  subject  in  hand,  that  the  volumes  serve  quite  well 
in  place  of  a  biography, 

3.  A  popular  TreatUe  on  the  Wmd»,  comprising  the  general 
motions  of  the  atmosphere,  monaoons,  cyclones,  tornadoes,  water 
spouts,  hailstorms,  etc. ;  by  Williau  FsRitEL.  M.A.,  Ph.D.  50G 
pp.  8vo.  New  York,  l«a9  (John  Wiley  &  Sons),— The  great 
progress  that  has  resulted  from  the  recent  systematic  study  o( 
meteorology  is  well  shown  in  this  excellent  volume.  The  eminent 
author  has  himself  made  important  contributions  to  this  advance. 
It  could  be  safely  aesumea  that  a  work  from  his  pen  would 
most  satisfactorily  represent  the  present  state  of  the  science,  sod 
this  expectation  is  not  disappointed. 

The  topics  presented  embrace  the  general  constitution  and  ci^ 
oulation  of  the  atmosphere,  and  further  those  distorbancea  in  tbe 
general  equilibrium  which  manifest  themselves  as  (cyclones,  tor- 
nadoes, thunder  storms,  cLe.  TheRe  subjects  are  |ireseiiled  in 
simple,  direct  language,  and  with  very  little  mathematical  analysis, 
so  as  to  appeal  to  a  large  class  of  readers  who  are  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  take  up  the  study  in  accordance  with  the  moi-e  prorounil 
scientific  method. 

4.  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  tfie  Bureau  of  Ethnology  to  Iht 
Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  1884-85,  J.  W. 
PowELi.,  Director.  675  pp.  royal  8vo.,  with  many  illustrations. 
This  richly  illusti-ated  report  contains  a  paper  by  Mr,  Wm,  H, 
Holmes  of  175  pages  on  the  ancient  art  of  the  Province  of 
Chiriqiii,  and  another,  of  50  pages,  on  a  study  of  the  textile  srt 
in  its  relation  to  the  development  of  form  and  ornament;  ■ 
paper  by  Dr.  Frann  Boas,  105  pages,  on  the  Central  Eskimo; 
one  of  over  100  pages,  by  Mr.  Cyrus  Thomas  on  the  study  of  the 
Maya  Codices,  and  one  of  .30  pages,  by  J.  0.  Doi-sey,  on  Os^ 
traditions, 

5.  Elementary  Algebra;  by  Korbrt  Graham.  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co. — This  text-book  develops  the  ordinary  subject  of 
Algebra  including  the  Binominal  Theorem  but  not  logarithms. 

t),  JVumhem  Utiiversnlised,  an  Aditanced  Algebra;  by  David 
M.  Lknkknih,     Part  First.     D.  Appleton  &.  Co. 
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Abt.  LIII. — The  Temperature  of  the  Moon.  From  Studies 
at  the  Allegheny  Observatory  by  S.  P.  Langley,  with  the 
assistance  of  F.  W.  Very. 

(Memoir  read  to  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  Noyember,  1887.) 

This  memoir  may  be  regarded  as  the  completion  of  the 
investigation  commenced  in  1888,  and  continued  during  the 
next  four  years,  and  of  which  previous  portions  have  been 
published  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, in  a  paper  read  Oct.  17,  1884  (vol.  iii),  and  in  that  read 
Nov.  9,  1886,  (vol.  iv),  the  latter  having  been  published  in 
abstract  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science.* 

The  original  memoir,  of  which  the  following  is  a  very  succinct 
abstract,  can,  from  its  special  character,  hardly  claim  the  atten- 
tion of .  the  general  reader ;  but  the  latter  may,  perhaps,  be 
here  reminded  that  the  main  questions  at  issue  are  the  temper- 
ature of  an  airless  planet  at  the  earth's  distance  from  the  sun, 
the  action  of  the  atmosphere  in  modifying  the  temperature  of 
such  a  planet,  and,  in  general,  the  study  of  those  conditions  of 
radiation  and  absorption  which  have  actually  rendered  life 
possible  on  our  own.  He  may  be  reminded  also  that  it  has 
been  generally  assumed  hitherto  that  the  temperature  of  the 
snnlit  surface  of  an  airless  planet  at  such  a  distance,  e,  g.  of  the 

*  For  December,  1888.    See  also  London,  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  Philosophical 
ICagazine,  December,  1888;  also  Ann.  de  Chemie  et  de  Physique,  July,  1889. 
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moon,  would  be  excessively  high.  Thus  Sir  John  HerscLel,  in 
liis  latest  "  Ontlines  of  Astronomy,"  says  :  "The  surface  of  tiie 
full  moon  exposed  to  us  mnst  necessarily  be  very  much  heated, 
posnibly  to  a  degree  moch  exceeding  that  of  boiling  water." 
The  only  eKpenmental  evidence  obtainable  appeared  to  lend 
support  to  this  view,  for  though  Lord  Roese  did  not  uDdertake 
to  directly  determine  the  lunar  temperature  (as  he  ip  ofteE 
BupjTOBed  to  have  done)  any  inference  which  can  be  drawn  from 
his  ex]>eriraents  appears  to  support  the  above  views  of  Her- 
schel,  which  he  also  cites.* 

It  has  also  been  almost  nuiversally  supposed  that  our  atmos- 
phere was  nearly  impervious  to  the  lunar  radiant  heat,  bo  that, 
if  any  existed,  it  could  still  not  be  pen-eived  by  us  at  the  sea- 
level.  Thus  Sir  John  Herschol  says  of  the  moon  that  "its 
lieat  (conformahly  to  what  is  observed  of  that  of  bodice  heated 
below  the  point  of  luminosity)  is  much  more  readily  absorbed 
in  traversing  transparent  media  than  direct  solar  heat,  and  is 
extinguished  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  never 
reaching  the  surface  of  the  earth  at  all." 

The  reader  may  also  he  reminded  that  these  statements  have 
remained  unchallenged  on  account  of  the  hitherto  insuperable 
difficulties  of  experimental  investigation,  arising  from  theaU 
but   infiniteaimal   amount  of  heat  which  the  moon  sends  ns, 
and  the  added  fact  that  this  heat,  small  as  it  is,  is  necessarily  of    i 
two  essentially  different  kinds,  that  wliich  the  moon,  acting  as 
a  mirror,  reflects  from  the  Pun.  and  that  which  directly  emi- 
nates  from  the  substance  of  her  own  sun-hoated  soil,  while  it  ie 
only  by  an  analysis  of  each  of  these  two  kinds  of  heat,  eaobin     ' 
its  totality  non-existent  to  the  most  sensitive  thermometer,  that    i 
we   can  expect  to  give  an  experimental  answer  to  the  que»-    I 
tiou.f 

It  was  Melloni  who,  on  Mt.  Vesuvius,  in  1846,  by  the  em-    I 
plovment  of  a  polyzonal  lens,  one  meter  in  diameter",  and  tk 

•  See  Proc,  Royal  Society,  ivii,  1869,  p.  443;  lii,  1 870.  p.  12;  TraDBacaoM, 
clxiii.  p;>.  1)32-4,  HaTinfl;  elncwhere  shown  that  the  lunar  radiation  roDBwU  of  ■ 
■mall  iiiiaiility  of  refleoterl  heal  and  a  t-om  para  lively  large  quantiiy  of  heat  emiwd 
from  its  soil,  Lord  Roa^e  cumparcg  the  total  eRect  of  this  lunar  radiation  over  thai 
from  the  aky  ffilli  that  fmni  two  hlaeliened  Vf-ssols,  one  producing  the  same  effect 
on  hi.i  thormopilc  and  )irI manometer  an  the  sky,  the  other  as  tho  moon,  and  flndt 
that  tlia  observed  (tnlvnuomeler  range  is  that  due  to  a  temperature  of  ezcen  ia 
the  latter  veswl  to  lie  computed  at  19T°'5  F.  if  Dulong  and  Petit'a  law  of  cooiiag 
in  tiwd.  or  at  a  alill  liij-lier  oue  if  Newton's  ia  employed.  The  effective  sl^  lem- 
peralure  was  almut  +  20°  K.,  so  that  if  we  suppose  the  result  duo  wholly  {insicid 
of  mainly)  to  llie  emitted  heal,  this  would  indicate  a  lemperatiite  of  the  lunar  »oil 
at  auv  rnle  nliove  that  of  lioiliiig  waler.  Lord  Kas9e,  however,  in  view  tA  ttx 
empirieal  eliaracter  iif  the  formula  employed  and  of  other  con  aiders  lions,  is  c«re- 
ful  to  Blale  a?  Ilia  (■(inclusion  '■  lliiit  tlic  prolilom  of  tho  determination  of  the  luuir 
temperature  is  nearly  :is  fur  as  oier  removed  from  our  nmsp." 

i  In  an  appendix  (.Vo.  I)  of  the  memoir  referred  to,  will  Ire  found  a  hiatoric»l 
account,  bclievinl  lu  he  fairly  cotoplcle.  of  the  labors  of  previous  thioken  md 
worker,*  in  this  subject 
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newly  invented  thermopile  and  galvanometer,  first  succeeded 
in  getting  any  certain  indications  of  heat  from  the  moon, 
though  these  were  of  the  feeblest  kind.  It  is  Lord  Rosse,  em- 
ploying the  Parsonstown  telescope  with  improved  thermopiles 
md  galvanometers,  who  has  the  credit  of  abundantly  confirm- 
ing Melloni's  observation  of  the  fact  of  the  moon's  radiant  heat 
being  perceptible,  and  further  the  great  merit  of  making  a 
preliminary  investigation  of  its  character,  by  showing  by  its 
imperfect  passage  through  glass  that  it  is  chiefly  non-reflected 
heat.  Lord  Rosse,  however,  as  has  been  said,  concludes  that 
the  problem  of  the  moon*s  temperature  is  still  indeterminate. 

At  this  point  the  question  is  taken  up  by  the  writer  who, 
with  the  aid  of  the  bolometer,  used  directly  in  the  lunar 
image,  had  already  reached,  in  the  first  of  the  memoirs,  men- 
tioned above,  the  following  inference  among  others  of  less  im- 
portance, viz  : — that  the  suidit  surface  of  the  moon  is  not  far 
from  the  freezing  temperature. 

This  inference  resulted  both  from  observations  in  the  direct 
beam  and  from  a  preliminary  and  partially  successful  attempt 
to  form  a  heat-spectrum,  for  this  gave  indications  of  tioo  max- 
ima in  the  heat  curve,  the  first  corresponding  to  the  heat  from 
the  solar  reflected  rays,  the  second  (indefinitely  lower  down  in 
the  spectrum),  corresponding  to  a  greater  amount  of  radiant 
heat  emitted  from  a  source  at  a  far  lower  temperature,  lower 
at  any  rate  than  that  of  boiling  water,  above  which  the  tem- 
perature of  the  lunar  soil  has  been  hi thertq  supposed  to  not 
improbably  be.  This  statement  of  the  first  memoir  is  put  for- 
ward as  inferential  and  probable  merely,  and  not  as  conclu- 
sively proven. 

The  second  memoir,  on  "  The  Solar  and  the  Lunar  Spec- 
trum," is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  invisible  spectrum  of  the  sun, 
but  incidentally  describes  the  progress  of  the  improvement  of 
the  apparatus  employed  so  as  to  better  fit  it  for  the  delicate 
task 

(1)  of  measuring  the  already  feeble  lunar  heat  when  diffused 
by  expansion  into  a  lunar  spectrum,  and 

(2)  of  determining  the  possible  existence  and  the  exact  posi- 
tion of  the  two  heat  maxima  already  described  in  the  first 
memoir. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  take  up  the  present  memoir,  and 
give  an  abstract  of  its  results.  It  contains  researches  pursued 
through  several  years  with  constantly  improving  instrumental 
means,  and  while  the  writer  cannot  feel  that  (owing  to  the 
extreme  experimental  diflficnlty  of  the  subject)  the  results  have 
obtained  a  certitude  corresponding  to  the  great  labor  bestowed 
upon  them,  he  believes  that  this  labor  is  justified  by  the  fact 
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that  it  has  Tiot  been  given  to  a  question  of  merely  abstract  ir- 
tereflt,  but  that  the  whole  subjects  uf  terrestrial  radiation  and 
the  conditions  of  ur^ranic  life  upon  our  planet  are  intimatelj 
related  to  the  present  research. 

Spectroscopy  has  hitherto  dealt  almost  exclusively  with  light, 
bnt  in  this  new  field  wo  consider  chiefly  that  great  inviable 
spectral  region  in  which  the  fntire  radiation  of  the  soil  of  onr 
own  planet  is  to  be  found,  a  region  of  which  we  have  nnlil 

Suite  recently  known  nothing.  To  see  how  the  question  of 
le  hmar  heat  affects  onr  knowledge  on  the  whole  sabjcctof 
our  planet's  temperature,  we  must  rempinbcr  that  until  a  few 
years  pjist,  it  had  boon  assumed  by  all  writers  of  repute  tliit 
the  earth's  atmosphere  acted  exactly  like  the  glass  cover  of  i 
hot-bed,  and  kept  the  planet  warm  in  exactly  the  same  wsy 
that  the  hot-bed  is  warmed,  by  admitting  the  light^heat  of  the 
BUM,  which  wufi  returned  by  the  soil  in  the  invisible  mdiation 
of  greater  wave-length  to  which  the  atmosphere  was  wipimsud 
to  be  impervious,  and  that  thns  the  beat  was  stored,  glass  being 
till  lately  supposed  to  be  practicjilly  athermanoue  to  ail  infra- 
red hent.  It  was  a  neeessary  part  of  this  assumption  tliat  all 
or  very  nearly  all  the  infra-rotl  was  abeorbed  by  onr  atuio»- 
pbere,  bnt  in  1881,  the  obeervationa  of  the  Moant  Whitney 
expedition,  su])plenientinf:;  previous  ones  made  at  this  obeerva- 
tory,  showed  tiiat  tlirou^li  the  itifni-red,  n/t  fur  an  it  fuiiitlf:n 
been  exjilored,  the  utinosphere  transmitted  the  invisible  rays 
with  greater  facility  even  than  the  luminous  beat,  so  that  the 
ordinarily  received  idea  must  be  essentially  modified,  and,  if 
the  alisorption  of  the  teUuric  radiation  did  indeed  take  place  as 
supposed,  it  must  be  in  spectral  regions  then  entirely  unknowo. 
It  is  in  an  exaininatinii  of  these,  tilt  now,  quite  unknoirQ 
regions  beyond  the  extreme  bonndanes  of  former  researches 
on  the  infra-red,  and  in  the  etndy  of  the  radiations  of  corre- 
sponding wave-length  emitted  from  the  lunar  soil,  that  we  tind 
the  princijial  subject  matter  of  the  present  memoir.* 

It  is.  in  introduction,  again  pointed  out  that  the  ahsorplioD 
of  the  earth's  atnioS]»liere  for  these  radiations,  as  for  all  others, 
ie  not  simple,  but  eininently  complex,  and  that  the  old  fonnnlie 
lead  to  gross  errors  in  practice.  Further,  as  the  amount  of 
radiation  of  a  planet  is  like  that  of  any  other  body,  dependent 
on  that  of  its  surroundings,  reasons  are  repeated  for  believing 

•  The  reader  is  remiiiciwl  tljiit  the  worJa  "  iufra-red  "  have  obtained  an  eiltn- 
glon  or  iiieHiilne  aint^e  ivc  Imvb  heeii  iible  lo  sliotr  In  previous  nemoirg.  noi  onlj 
ttio  VHflt  Hrnoiirit  ot  the  eiiprKV  in  this  m^Kia  (which,  in  the  case  of  the  nia,  i> 
OTei  100  timen  IhHl  in  (he  iiUra-violet,)  but  that  iu  this  invisible  infra-red  then 
iH  every  VHriely  of  conditiiu,  ^-realer  Jifftreneea  than  ihnre  are  «.  g.  be(ic«ii 
Tiolei  and  orauirc  light,  and  that  Melloni's  anticipatory  comparison  of  virieliuof 
ladiaut  lieut  to  varietieB  of  color  aclnall;  underatatei  Uie  trutb. 
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that  the  so  called  temperature  of  space  (a  term  due  to  Fourier 
and  afterwards  adopted  by  Pouillet  who  fixed  its  value  at 
—  142°  Cent.)  has  no  sensible  existence,  but  may  be  here  treated 
as  that  of  the  absolute  zero. 

There  is  next  given  a  description  of  the  apparatus,  which 
consists  essentially  of  a  siderostat,  carrying  an  18-inch  mirror, 
and  capable  of  sending  a  lunar  beam  of  corresponding  capacity 
horizontally  into  an  aojoining  dark  room  and  keeping  it  fixed 
there  during  the  night's  observations.  In  the  path  of  the 
beam  can  be  interposed  a  large  double  screen  of  blackened  cop- 
per, ordinarily  filled  with  water.  The  beam  then  falls  on  a 
condensing  mirror,  whose  ordinary  aperture  of  8  inches  does 
not,  as  may  be  seen,  utilize  the  whole  of  the  beam  transmitted 
by  the  siderostat,  but  has  been  ^elected  in  reference  to  the 
Capacity  of  the  rock-salt  train  of  lenses  and  prisms  which  forms 
the  spectrum.  This  train  is  believed  to  consist  of  pieces  of 
salt  of  hitherto  unapproached  perfection  in  workmansnip,  as  at 
the  time  our  investigation  commenced,  no  salt  prisms  were  pro- 
curable giving  a  single  Fraunhofer  line  in  the  solar  spectrum  ; 
while  with  tne  actual  rock-salt  train,  D  is  divided  in  the 
spectrum  of  the  moon.  The  general  construction  of  the  spec- 
trol>olometer,  and  of  the  special  bolometer  employed  with  it, 
will  be  found  given  in  previous  papers.* 

There  are  tnree  principal  methods  of  investigation : 

First;  the  measurement  of  the  total  heat  of  the  moon  with 
a  concave  mirror,  admitting  the  interposition  of  a  sheet  of 
glass  to  rudely  indicate  the  quality  of  lunar  rays  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  sun.  This  method,  which  was  that 
employed  by  Lord  Rosse,  has  been  very  thoroughly  practised 
here  with  results  which  have  been  partly  given  in  the  previous 
memoir. 

Second;  A  method,  practised  here  for  the  first  time,  and 
yielding  quite  peculiar  results,  has  been  to  form,  usually  with 
this  same  mirror,  an  image  of  the  moon,  but  to  now  let  this 
fall  upon  the  slit  of  a  special  spectroscope  provided  with  the 
rock-salt  train  referred  to ;  and  after  expanding  this  excessively 
minute  heat  in  this  way,  it  has  been  found  possible,  with  late 
improvements  in  the  apparatus,  to  measure  by  the  bolometer 
the  diflEerent  degrees  of  heat  in  the  different  parts  of  this  lunar 
heat-spectrum,  both  visible  and  invisible.  The  doing  of  this, 
with  its  results,  forms  the  principal  subject  of  the  present 
memoir. 

Third ;  since  such  a  mirror  as  that  just  mentioned,  owing  to 
its  short  focus,  forms  an  extremely  small  lunar  image,  in  cer- 

♦  See  this  Journal,  xx\r,  March,  1883,  aud  xxxi,  January,  1886.  For  a 
•deflcripdoQ  of  the  improved  form  of  bolometer  and  galvanometer,  see  vol.  xzxii, 
August,  1886. 
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tain  olieerrationg  (carried  on,  however,  only  daring  a  limited 
Utile),  we  iLave  taken  advanta^  of  the  »D«iti«-eDe»  of  mt 
apnarains  to  directly  explore  a  lare:e  lanar  image  with  tk 
bolometer,  in  spite  of  tbe  dimitiislied  heat  in  saeb  one.  Far 
this  purpose  a  special  mirror.  3*13"*  in  diameter  and  3137~ 
focus,  (ri^'iog  a  lanar  image  of  about  30"*  diameter,  has  b«a 
emploved.  Oo  the  occasion  of  a  lunar  eclipse  the  laet  naiDCil 
ap^ratDH  ha£  also  been  need. 

Wi!  have  already  alladed  (see  Memoirs  of  the  Xational  Arait- 
emy,  Vol.  Hi,  p.  20)  to  tbe  especial  importance  of  tbe  aetioo 
of  the  screen  in  these  obeerrations.  This  arises  from  the  ita, 
ae  will  be  seen  Iat«r.  that  we  shall  deal  with  lanar  beat  of  a 
totally  different  quality  from  that  of  moonlight  or  eonlifcht. 
It  if;  in  a  large  part,  radiation  emanating  from  the  lunar  wil, 
and  of  a  onalitv,  as  we  shall  fee.  approximating  thai  of  tbe 
screen  iteetf.  ft  must  be  evident,  tiien,  that  tlie  radiatiooa 
from  this  screen  afsuiiic  here  a  wholly  abnormal  tniportani-e 

All  inveetigation  of  the  tlieory  of  the  eereeii  accorditu;!/ 
occupiei^  a  chapter,  for  which  tbe  reader  is  referred  to  the  orig- 
inal. We  may  remark  here,  in  passing,  that  the  iuvestigatiffli 
incidentally  offers  an  explanation  of  the  empirically  known 
fact  that  the  velocity  of  cooling  of  a  hot  body  at  various  tem- 

?tratures  of  excess  varies  with  that  of  the  enclosure  it^lf- 
he  discnesion  alsfi  indiciites  what  appears  to  be  an  indep-pixl- 
ent  method  of  determining  the  absolute  zero;  but  the  method, 
although  apparently  correct  in  theory,  would  demand  observi- 
tions  more  accurate  than  our  own  casual  ones  to  give  it  practi- 
cal value.  It  may  be,  however,  worth  mentioning  that  the 
observations,  such  as  they  are,  indicate  by  this  novel  method, 
the  existence  of  an  absolute  zero  at  a  point  between  —250°  and 
-300°  Cent 

A  list  of  ail  the  observations  in  the  lunar  spectmm  extend- 
ing from  October,  1884,  to  February,  1887,  ie  then  given, 
together  with  some  collateral  ones  upon  the  "great  radiator" 
This  latter  instrument  may  be  briefly  described  as  analogous 
to  an  immense  Leslie  cube,  presenting  as  it  does  a  blackened 
radiating  surface  of  the  temperature  of  boiling  water  and  of  1 
square  meter  area.  The  object  in  giving  it  this  extraordiniry 
dimension,  is  to  enable  it  to  still  angularly  subtend  the  wlwle 
field  of  view  of  the  bolometer,  while  it  is  at  such  a  distance 
that  the  intervening  column  of  air  may  be  supposed  to  exerciae 
a  measurable  absorptive  effect.  Its  actual  distance  was  100 
meters,  and  at  this  distance  the  absorption  of  the  intervening 
air  on  the  dark  radiant  heat,  emanating  from  its  surface  at  100° 
Cent.,  was  in  fact  manifest,  and  gave  evidence,  novel  and 
interesting,  both  as  to  the  actual  absorption   by  our  atmosphere 
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for  radiations  from  bodies  of  low  temperature,  and  as  to  the 
spectral  region  where  it  chiefly  occurred. 

This  list  includes,  besides  the  described  heat  observations  on. 
the  moon  at  every  obtainable  lunation,  the  following  others : 

(1)  On  the  heat  during  a  lunar  eclipse  ; 

(2)  On  the  quality  of  the  heat  in  the  lunar  spectrum  at  different 

stages-  of  the  moon's  age ; 

(3)  On  the  direct  heat  observable  from  different  regions  of  the 

moon's  face  in  an  enlarged  lunar  image,  and  of  comparisons 
of  the  heat  radiated  by  the  dark  and  by  the  bright  regions 
of  the  moon ; 

(4)  A  supplementary  investigation  showing  that  different  percent- 

ages of  the  radiations  from  these  dark  and  bright  regions 
were  transmitted  by  glass ; 

(6)  Observations  giving  the  means  of  comparing  the  atmospheric 
absorption  of  lunar  radiations  in  summer  with  that  in  winter 
for  equal  altitudes ; 

(6)  Very   numerous   observations   of  the   spectrum  of  the   mid- 

night sky ; 

(These  last  are  specially  important  here,  where  they  are 
rendered  necessary  by  the  fact  that  this  sky  is  the  standard 
with  which  the  lunar  radiations  are  to  be  compared.  These 
last  observations  irive,  for  example,  certain  evidence  of  a 
great  *'hot  band"  in  the  negative  sky  spectrum,  corre- 
sponding in  position  to  the  great  col.i  band  in  the  lunar 
spectrum,  which  is  thus  shown  to  be  produced  jointly  by 
the  absorption  of  the  moon's  rays  and  by  the  absorption  of 
the  radiation  of  the  bolometer  to  the  intervening  air-col- 
umn between  it  and  the  moon.) 

(7)  Observations  supplementary  to  the  last,  by  comparative  meas- 

urements of  the  sky  radiation  from  the  zenith  to  the  horizon ; 

(8)  On  further  supplementary  measurements  made  by  comparing 

the  energy  in  the  spectrum  of  a  lamp-black  screen  at  100°  C. 
with  that  of  the  sky,  showin<^  the  existence  of  several  regions 
of  atmospheric  absorption,  giving  ''  hot  bands  "  in  the  nega- 
tive sky-spectrum. 

(We  only  allude  here,  in  passing,  to  the  important  infer- 
ence to  be  drawn  with  regard  to  the  nocturnal  radiations 
from  the  soil  of  our  own  planet,  to  which  these  observa- 
tions show  that  our  atmosphere  is  partially  diathermanous.) 

(9)  Of  other  measurements  giving  the  means  of  estimating  the 

total  lunar  radiation  in  terms  of  solar, 

but  for  these  and  many  more  subsidiary  ones,  the  reader  must 
again  be.  referred  to  the  original  memoir. 

The  only  one  of  these  subsidiary  researches  which  needs  fur- 
ther mention  here  is  the  measurement  of  the  heat  from  differ- 
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ent  parta  of  the  eclipsed  moon,  on  the  night  of  Septemher  23, 
1885. 

The  diameter  of  the  lunar  image  was  28-3""",  and  of  thie 
only  a  limited  portion  (O'OS  of  the  whole),  fell  upon  the  bolom- 
eter. As  the  penumbra  came  on,  the  diraiuntion  of  heal 
was  marked,  being  measured  by  the  bolometer  even  before  the 
eye  liad  detected  any  appearance  of  shadow.  The  beat  contin- 
ued to  diminish  rapidly  with  the  progress  of  the  immerBiou  iu 
the  penumbra,  bnt  at  no  time  did  the  lunar  radiation  from  the 
part  in  full  shadow  entirely  vanisL  At  one  hour  before  tbe 
middle  of  the  total  eclipse,  the  deflection  in  the  iiuibi-a  was  3S 
divisions.  Fifty  minutes  after  the  middle  of  the  eclipse  it  had 
dimiuiBbed  to  approximately  1  3  divisions,  less  than  one  per  cenl 
of  the  heat  from  a  similar  portion  of  the  uncclipsed  moon,  a 
deflection  m  small  that  il^  signiiicance  mav  be  somewbat  doubtful 
It  need  hardly  be  stated  that  this  heat  from  tbe  ecUpeed  moon 
was  almost  absolutely  cut  off  by  the  interposition  of  gla«. 
The  rise  of  the  temperiitnre  after  the  passage  of  the  umbra 
was  apparently  nearly  as  rapid  as  the  previous  fall.  The  vioii- 
sitndes  of  the  lunar  climiite  indicated  by  these  observations  in 
the  short  time  of  a  few  hours,  must  exceed  the  change  from 
our  torrid  zone  to  the  greatest  cold  of  an  arctic  wint«r. 

In  this  connection  it  ehonld  be  stated  that  repeated  obeerv- 
atious  on  the  dark  side  of  the  moon,  have  given  only  the  same 
heat-3pcctnirii  as  siiown  by  the  sky  away  from  thf  inoon,  ihe 
conchision  being  that,  so  far  as  our  present  observation  carries 
ns,  the  moon  has  no  internal  heat  sensible  at  the  surface,  so 
that  the  radiations  from  the  lunar  soil,  already  spoken  of,  are 
to  be  understood  to  be  due  purely  to  solar  heat  which  has 
been  absorbed  and  almost  immediately  re-radiated. 

The  principal  method  employed  in  tbe  present  research  for 
determining  the  temperature  of  the  surface  of  the  moon  ie 
founded  on  the  fact,  already  experimentally  established  by  the 
writer,  that  the  position  of  the  masimum  in  a  curve,  represeot 
ing  invisible  radiant  heat,  furnishes  a  reliable  criterion  as  to 
the  temperature  of  the  radiating  (solid)  body,*  and  on  the  far- 
ther fact,  established  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Very  and  the  writer,  that 
two  distinct  heat  maxima  are  observable  in  the  lunar  apectrum, 
one  corresponding  to  the  radiation  reflected  from  the  soil,  the 
other  to  that  emitted  by  it.  It  at  first  seemed,  in  accordance 
with  what  has  just  been  said,  that  the  accurate  determinatioD 
of  the  wave  length  of  this  latter  maximum  would  give  a  eo^ 
reepondingly  accurate  determination  of  the  temperature  of  the 
sunlit  surface  of  the  moon  ;  and,  accordingly,  to  this  object  the 
main  portion  of  the  observations  were  given.  We  may  antici- 
pate what  follows  by  here  saying  that  by  this  method,  a  pe> 
Troc.  Am.  Assoc,  for  Adv.  oE  Sci..  1SB5;  aleo  thia  Journal,  xtii,  Jsd.,  Ig8& 
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fectly  correct  one  in  theory,  the  writer  believes  that  the 
temperatare  of  the  lunar  soil  could  be  determined  with  great 
exactness,  were  it  not  for  the  intervention  of  the  earth's  atmos- 
phere, which  exercises,  in  this  part  of  the  spectrum  as  in  every 
other,  a  highly  selective  absorption,  indicated  here,  however, 
not  by  fine  lines  like  the  Fraunhofer  lines  of  the  solar  spec- 
trum, but  by  enormously  wide  "  cold  bands,"  which  vary  in 
size  and  even  in  position  from  night  to  night,*  rendering  the 
exact  position  of  this  maximum  in  a  corresponding  degree 
indeterminate. 

Another  chapter  is  occupied  by  an  example  of  a  single 
night's  work  in  detail,  with  a  statement  of  some  of  the  pre- 
(cautions  and  corrections  employed  in  practice.  It  may  be  ob- 
served here  in  general  as  to  the  apparatus,  that  while  tne  rock- 
salt  train,  as  already  mentioned,  is  of  such  perfection  as  to 
show  the  Fraunhofer  lines  very  completely  in  the  lunar  lumin- 
ous spectrum,  the  accompanying  bolometer  and  galvanometer 
enable  us  to  measure  cold  bands  in  the  non-luminous  lunar  or 
air  spectrum,  whose  heat  is  otherwise  inappreciably  so  small 
that  it  corresponds  to  a  radiation  of  jTnrijVnnr  ^^  ^  small  calorie 
per  second,  measured  by  the  generation  of  a  current  of 
©•000,000,001  ampdre.  This  is  the  amount  of  heat  and  cur- 
rent implied  in  moving  the  galvanometer  image  over  1™""  of 
the  scale.  The  image  is  quite  steady  enough  under  favorable 
conditions  in  fact  to  admit  of  the  observation  of  less  heat  than 
this,  giving  deflections  of  fractional  portions  of  a  millimeter ; 
but  owing  to  fluctuations  in  the  absorption  of  our  atmosphere 
which  transmits  this  radiation,  rather  than  to  any  limitations  of 
the  instrument  itself,  it  is  generally  found  best  not  to  note  de- 
flections of  less  than  1"^.  What  has  just  been  said  refers  par- 
ticularly to  measures  of  the  diffused  heat  from  the  moon's  soil 
in  the  invisible  lunar  spectrum  and  of  the  corresponding  spec- 
tral analysis  of  the  reflected  heat.  When,  however,  we  place 
the  bolometer  directly  in  the  lunar  image  formed  by  the  8-inch 
aperture,  the  deflection  throws  the  needle  at  once  off  the  scale, 
and  is  found  on  more  careful  measurement  to  correspond  under 
favorable  circumstances  to  a  potential  deflection  of  about  1,500°"°^ 
divisions.  Melloni,  it  will  be  remembered,  obtained  four  or 
five  divisions  on  his  galvanometer  with  the  thermopile  and  the 
meter  polyzonal  lens  on  Vesuvius,  and  the  immense  difference 
just  noted  is  some  indication  of  the  advance  of  experimental 
physics  in  this  matter  since  his  day. 

*  That  an  absorption  band  may  vary  in  magnitude  will  excite  no  surprise,  but 
that  it  should  vary  sensibly  io  position  may  appear  to  some  in  contradiction  with 
our  knowledge  of  the  fixity  of  lines  in  the  upper  spectrum.  An  explanation  of 
ihe  anomaly  will  be  found  in  this  Journal  for  Dec,  1888. 
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Theory  of' oltgeroatton  ;  with  typical  example,  ahoxoing  method. 

Every  observation  on  the  moon,  whether  on  its  total  heit,  u 
observed  directly  in  the  lunar  iniag«,  or  on  its  diSueed  beat  in 
the  spectrum,  ehould  consist  in  a  comparison  of  its  radiatiooG 
with  those  of  the  adjncent  sky  on  either  side  of  it.  If  our 
thermometric  apparatns  bad  an  abeolnte  scale,  and  there  wen 
no  intervening  atmosphere,  it  appears,  in  accordance  with  whsl 
has  already  been  said,  that  snch  apparatas,  when  directed  not 
to  the  moon  but  to  "  space  "  more  or  less  adjacent,  ebonid  indi- 
cate the  temperatnre  of  this  space,  which  is  sensibly  that  of 
the  absolute  zero ;  and  then,  when  it  is  turned  upon  the  moon, 
supposing  it  to  receive  only  the  emitted  and  not  the  reflected 
heat,  it  would  give,  also  on  the  al)soliite  scale,  the  temperatnre 
of  the  Imuir  soil  In  fact,  witli  such  an  absolute  thermometer, 
the  preliminary  comparison  with  space  would  be  unnecestiarv. 
In  reality,  we  use  not  an  absolute  apparatus  with  a  natural 
scale,  bnt  a  differential  apparatus  with  an  arbitrary  ^cale;  aud 
if  we  could  work  williout  an  intervening  atiuoephere,  we 
should,  even  in  this  case,  reijuire  to  let  the  bolometer  radiate 
to  space  in  order  to  determine  the  point  on  oar  arbitrary  scale 
which  corresponds  to  zero,  ^e  should  then  observe  a  secoDil 
point  corresponding  to  the  temperature  of  the  Innar  surface, 
and  having  determined  the  value  of  the  units  of  onr  arbitrary 
scale  in  terms  i>f  the  natural  one.  we  should  evidently  have  tie 
quantity  sought. 

The  above  conditions  are  still  of  ideal  simplicity.  The  great, 
the  almost  insuperable  difficulty  of  actual  observation,  lies  less 
in  the  minuteness  of  tile  actual  radiation,  or  even  in  its  two- 
fold character,  than  in  the  fact  that  it  is  masked  to  us  by  the 
changes  of  an  always  intervening  atmosphere.  The  case  of 
observations  on  the  sun  is  totally  different  from  the  present 
one,  and  would  be  so  even  if  the  sun  were  withdrawn  tilt  it 
emitted  no  more  heat  than  the  moon ;  for  in  this  latter  imagin- 
an"  case,  the  greater  proportion  of  the  solar  radiation  would 
still  lie  in  a  spectral  region  totally  distinct  from  that  in  which 
the  radiations  proper  to  the  oliscuring  atmosphere  are  found, 
and  it  is  the  peculiar,  unavoidable  difficnitv,  at  every  stuge  of 
this  long  investigation,  that  since  the  moon  and  the  air  are  both 
alike  cold  bodies,  their  invisible  spectra  are,  in  general,  super- 
posed in  the  same  tiold.  Let  us  add  to  this,  that  the  (invisiole) 
spectrum  of  the  aii-is  usually  not  fixed  bnt  fluctuating,  and  we 
stiall  see  the  desirability  of  having  some  separate  standard 
with  which  to  compare  it  from  night  to  night.  This  we  obtain 
most  conveniently  by  tilling  a  vessel  of  proper  shape  and  size, 
either  with  water  or  with  a  freezing  mixture  at  a  temperature, 
itant  for  the  serici,,  and  making  this  vessel  itself  the  screen 
^  is  interposed  between  the  bolometer  and  the  Innar  rays. 
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The  bolometer  must  remain  unmoved,  and  the  direction  of  the 
heat-receiving  apparatus  to  the  east  or  west  of  the  moon  must 
always  be  understood  to  be  obtained  by  a  slight  motion  of  the 
Biderostat  mirror. 

That  the  minute  change  in  the  angle  of  presentation  of  the 
face  of  this  mirror  does  not  affect  its  own  radiations  apprecia- 
bly, might  well  be  anticipated,  but  is  a  fact  which  has  not  been 
left  unproven  by  direct  experiment.  The  bolometer,  then,  en- 
doeed  m  a  non-conducting  case  which  cuts  off  radiations  from 
every  object  but  the  mirror  or.  prism  immediately  in  front  of 
it,  practically  feels  only  the  radiations  from  the  moon,  or  from 
the  sky  immediately  on  each  side  of  it,  except  when  the  screen 
is  interposed.  Mirrors  and  prisms  do  indeed  radiate  heat  to  it 
from  their  own  substance,  but  these  radiations  may  be  consid- 
ered as  absolutely  constant,  and  as  therefore  absolutely  negligi- 
ble during  the  brief  cycle  of  a  single  observation. 

We  confine  ourselves  here  to  the  above  general  explanation, 
referring  the  reader  who  may  be  interested  in  the  details  of 
the  observations  to  the  original  memoir,  remarking,  however, 
that  the  actual  spectral  position  of  a  ray  is  given  by  a  circle ; 
reading  to  10"  of  arc,  and  that  previous  measures  of  our  own* 
enable  us  to  convert  this  arc  into  wave-length.  This  fixes  the 
position  of  bands  in  the  spectrum.  The  amount  of  heat  in  any 
portion  of  the  spectrum  is,  within  the  narrow  limits  of  errors 
of  observation,  strictly  proportional  to  the  deflection  on  the  gal- 
vanometer scale  (the  conditions  of  the  bolometer,  battery  cur- 
rent, galvanometer,  etc.  remaining  constant).  As  these  degrees 
are  aroitrary,  they  are  converted  into  thermometric  degrees  by 
a  process  fully  detailed  in  the  original  memoir. 

The  preliminary  record  of  the  humidity,  state  of  the  sky, 
temperature,  etc  ,  is  nearly  self-explanatory.  We  need  only  ex- 
plain that  "  Rock-salt  lenses  at  37^°* "  refers  to  the  fact  that  the 
focal  length  of  these  lenses  increases  from  35"*'  in  the  visible 
spectrum  to  one  indefinitely  greater  with  heat  of  great  wave- 
length, and  that  this  focus  accordingly  needs  to  be  adjusted  for 
the  particular  part  of  the  heat  spectrum  under  study. 

"  Deflection  per  degree  Centigrade "  refers  to  the  use  of  a 
constant  determined  for  each  evening,  giving  the  actual  deflec- 
tion the  galvanometer  produces,  for  each  degree  of  excess  of 
temperature,  in  a  certain  standard  Leslie  cube  at  a  certain 
standard  distance  from  the  bolometer. 

The  order  of  observation  consists  first,  in  noting  the  time. 
(We  will  suppose,  in  the  example  which  follows,  that  the  time 
is  9h.  08  M.  T.,  on  the  evening  of  February  9,  1887) :  next,  in 
noting  the  prismatic  deviation  corresponding  to  the  actual  posi- 
tion of  the  bolometer  in  the  spectrum,  which  in  this  particular 

*See  this  Journal,  xxxii,  August.  1886. 
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case  is  41"  08' 30",  or  that  of  the  D  line  in  the  visible  spec- 
trnin,  Freviouslj  to  observation  the  bolometer  haa  been 
radiating  through  the  spoctroecopic  train  and  mirror  to  the 
epecial  screen  described,  which,  on  this  particular  evening,  i& 
at  the  constant  temperature  of  +18"  Cent.  Under  these  cir- 
cnmstanccs,  the  needle  will  take  np  eome  position  representing 
radiation  to  the  screen,  which  at  this  first  exposure  we  will  cm 
(A),  its  position  here  on  our  arbitrary  scale  being  at  tlie  215th 
millimeter.  During  this  time  the  eiderostat  mirror  has  been 
id  placed  as  to  be  sending  toward  the  bolometer  radiations 
from  the  sky  on  the  east  of  the  moon.*  Call  the  eflfeol  of 
these  particular  sky  radiations  (B),  They  have  been  inter- 
cepted by  the  screen,  bnt  now  the  screen  is  withdrawn  and  the 
bolometer  radiating  to  this  eastern  adjacent  sky  receives  less 
heat  than  the  screen  gave  it  (313'3).  Tlie  siderostat  mirror  i* 
moved  to  thr<iw  on  the  image  of  the  moon.  Let  us  call  the 
resultant  deflection  iC).  The  moon  ap];ears  in  this  example 
very  slightly  warmer  than  the  sky  for  the  image  moves  on  to 
213'4.  Kext  by  another  adjustment  of  the  siderostat  mirror, 
the  sky  west  of  moon  is  thrown  on.  Call  this  result  (33).  The 
image  on  the  galvanometer  scale  moves  back  to  311*9,  indicat- 
ing cold.  Finally  the  screen  is  interposed  the  second  time. 
Cul  this  second  mterposition.  (E).  In  an  ideallv  constant  ap- 
paratus, the  second  interposition  of  the  screen  snonld  give  toe 
same  rciidint^  as  the  first.  Actually  2I0-  diviBions  is  obtaioed, 
instead  of  215-  as  before,  owing  to  the  so-called  "  drift "  of  the 
needle  during  observation.  The  mean  of  the  two  readings  for 
sky-east  and  sky-west  is  now  subtracted  from  that  for  the  moon 
and  gives,  under  the  column  C — ,  the  difference  between 

the  temperature  of  the  moon  and  the  sky  in  onr  arbitrary  de- 
grees. It  will  be  seen  from  a  comparison  of  all  the  numbers  in 
this  column  that  there  are  fairly  accordant  indications  of  a  inai- 
imam  near  the  prismatic  deviation  of  39°  30'  which  correspondB 
with  the  wave-length  of  2"'' I,  and  approximately  with  the  max- 
imum of  the  solar  heat  curve.  There  is  another  maximum  of 
far  greater  magnitude  near  37°  30'  (wavelength  about  H'*^, 
corresponding  to  the  maximum  known  to  exist  m  the  radiations 
of  bodies  at  a  temperature  of  about  0°  Cent,,  and  due,  it  would 
seem  almost  beyond  doubt,  to  radiations  from  the  sun-heated 
lunar  soil.  It  will  be  seen  also  that  all  numbers  in  this  column 
have  one  sign,  i  e.  the  positive,  indicating  that  throughout  this 
series,  without  exception,  the  moon  has  been  found  warmer 
than  the  adjacent  sky.  This,  indeed,  is  to  be  expected,  since, 
without  the  atmosphere,  the  temperature  of  this  sky  would  be 
nearly  tliat  of  the  absolute  zero,  and  at  any  rate  lower  than 
•  The  area  oP  sky  obaerreJ  ie  Tirtoally  the  same  ae  that  of  the  moon. 
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at  of  the  moon.  The  difference  is  so  considerable  that  even 
e  temperature  flactnations  due  to  the  interposition  of  the  in- 
rvening  atmosphere  in  no  case  this  evening  hide  the  fact. 
In  order  to  compare  the  fluctuating  radiations  of  the  atmoe- 
lere  with  a  constant  source,  we  take  the  mean  of  the  sky 
nervations  and  compare  it  with  the  mean  of  the  readings  on 

e  screen.     In  this  particular  case, gives  a  dif- 

it  it 

rence  of  but  0*1  division ;  but  this  is,  as  we  have  already 
)served,  when  the  bolometer  is  directed  towards  the  orange 

the  luminous  part  of  the  spectrum,  and  our  cold  screen,  it 
jed  hardly  be  said,  is  not  emitting  any  rays  of  orange  light 
''e  conclude,  then,  that  the  apparent  deflection  of  0*1  aiv. 
jre  has  no  real  significance ;  but,  as  we  go  down  the  spectrum 
wards  the  re^on  of  the  radiations  from  cold  bodies,  we  find, 
jyond  deviation  39®  (^=4*^3),  values  which  indicate  a  real 
[cess  of  screen  over  sky  radiations. 

We  have  selected  the  first  number  in  our  second  series  of 
eb.  9,  1887,  as  the  example,  because  this  follows  the  normal 
mrse  without  marked  instrumental  disturbance  The  nature 
:  these  fortuitous  disturbances  and  the  methods  adopted  for 
leir  correction  are  explained  in  the  original  memoir.  In 
any  cases,  as  will  be  seen,  they  may  cause  the  sky  on  one 
de  or  the  other  of  the  moon  to  appear  momentarily  warmer, 
though  the  mean  of  the  two  is  colder. 

Comparisons  of  the  sky  and  screen  by  directing  the  bolo- 
eter  to  the  sky  at  the  zenith  and  at  the  east  and  west  horizons 
>llow,  and  three  double  series  at  the  most  important  points  in 
le  spectrum,  made  with  the  moon  at  a  high,  a  low,  and  an 
itermediate  altitude,  give  indications  of  the  atmospheric  ab- 
>rption.  These,  however,  are  not  given  here,  but  only  the 
>uble  series  (No.  2)  of  which  a  literal  transcript  from  the 
x)k  of  originaJ  entry  now  follows  : 

ation.  Allegheny.  Spectrum  throw.n  west. 

lie,  February  9.  1887.  Galvanometer  No.  3. 

etbulbat7''30'°»+  Il^'^C.J  j  .        ,    Time  single  vibration=12'. 

rybulbat^i*  30"=+16^0C.5  ^"^™«*    Deflection  per  degree  Ceiitigrade=n-8. 

imperature  apparatus  at  O**  45"=+  '  Bolometer  No.  I;  aperture=3"°'^27'*9. 

IS'-S  C.  Setting  on  Da  =  41*'  08'  30". 

cteraal  temperature,  near  the  freezing  ;  Battery  current= 0*036  ampere. 

point  Reader  at  circle,  J.  P. 

ate  of  sky  iit  8^  30"  clear.     Very  good    Reader  at  galvanometer,  F.  W.  V. 

sky. 

perture  of  8Ut=3°"»=27'-9.  ' 

iam  used  L,:  A=«60-  00'  28\  I 

9ok-saIt  lenses  set  at  37«">.  i 
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The  observationB  of   this  night  may  serve  as   a  type  of  & 
great  many  others.     Tliej'  all  show  iwo  maxima  (see  colDmn 

C'—  -  1  whose  apparent  position  differs  little  from  that  al- 
ready given  in  the  example,  and  it  may  be  added  that  in  all 
eases  the  radically  different  character  of  the  heat  in  these  two 
maxima  bears  the  proof  of  the  independent  test  fumielied  by 
pa^ising  the  rays  thrimgh  glass  before  measurement,  the  ravs 
from  the  npper  niaxininm  passing  freely,  as  rays  belonging  to 
the  niaxirnum  of  solar  reflected  lieat  should  do — those  in  the 
h.wer  maximum,  on  the  contrary,  being  absolutelj  cut  off  by 
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the  glass,  as  rays  of  this  wave-length  from  a  source  at  a  tempera- 
ture below  that  of  boiling  water  are  known  to  be.  This  test  of 
the  glass,  employed  by  Lord  Kosse  in  the  direct  lunar  beam,  is 
here,  it  will  be  observed,  applied  at  different  parts  of  the  lunar 
heat-spectrum  and  its  result  m  the  latter  case,  corroborating  that 
already  obtained  by  the  respective  wave-lengths  of  the  maxima, 
brings  evidence  of  a  radiation  of  heat  from  the  lunar  soil  at  a 
temperature  at  anv  rate  below  that  of  boiling  water. 

Other  observations  furnish  the  means  of  computing  the 
relative  absorption  of  the  earth's  atmosphere  as  exhibited  in 
extended  cold  bands  in  the  region  of  the  lower  maximum. 
Then,  from  a  combination  of  the  two,  we  are  enabled  to  reach 
a  certain  approximation  to  the  position  and  magnitude  of  this 
maximum  as  it  would  appear  if  the  atmosphere  had  not  inter- 
vened. The  existence  of  some  of  the  principal  atmospheric 
cold  bands  in  this  region,  due  to  the  absorption  exercised  by 
an  atmospheric  column  100  meters  in  length,  has  been  quite 
independently  determined  by  means  of  the  great  radiator 
already  referred  to.  During  moist  summer  weather  two  prin- 
cipal maxima  have  been  found  in  its  spectrum,  the  larger  at 
deviation  37°  15',  nearly  agreeing  with  the  lunar  curve  in 
summer,  a  second  smaller  maximum  at  deviation  38°  45',  and 
between  them  a  cold  band  with  its  minimum  at  deviation 
38°  20'.  Remembering  that  the  unabsorbed  spectrum  from  a 
radiating  surface  of  lamp-black,  at  the  temperature  of  boiling 
water,  has  its  maximum  at  38°  25',  or  very  near  the  deepest 
depression  of  the  cold  band,  it  will  be  recognized  that  we  have 
evidence  of  a  considerable  absorption  at  this  point. 

To  this  must  be  added  the  fact,  shown  by  our  observations, 
that  in  the  case  of  solids  the  greater  part  of  the  whole  heat  is 
always  found  below  the  maximum  of  the  (unabsorbed)  pris- 
matic curve.  If  this  law  hold  in  the  case  of  the  sun,  since 
little  heat  is  found  below  its  actual  prismatic  maximum  (near 
deviation  39°  40'),  the  inference  is  that  absorption  in  that 
region  (i.  e.  the  extreme  infrared),  must  have  been  great. 

Arguments  on  these  different  lines,  combined  with  another 
derived  from  a  direct  comparison  of  sun  and  electric  arc  radia- 
tion, which  will  be  described  farther  on,  enable  us  to  present  a 
curve  (Plate  X)  showing  with  the  degree  of  approximation 
compatible  to  the  first  attempt  in  such  a  field,  the  atmospheric 
absorption  in  all  parts  of  the  spectrum. 

The  final  result  of  the  measures,  extending  over  the  three 
years  from  1884  to  1887,  is  given  in  Plate  XI,  in  which  ab- 
scissae correspond  to  deviations  of  a  rock  salt  prism  of  60°, 
vertical  ordinates  to  directly  observed  heat  from  radiations, 
while  the  dotted  curve  indicates  what  seems  to  be  the  most 
probable  position  and  amount  of  the  lower  maximum,  as  it 
would  be  observed  were  there  no   intervening  atmosphere. 
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The  following  remarke  may  serve  to  make  the  fnll  meaniD^  of  ' 
tliia  curve  clearer. 

The  heat,  is  a  vaniBhing  quantity  at  deviation  42°  at  the  left 
of  the  scale  {42°  with  a  tlO°  prisra  at  the  temperatnre  of 
+20°  Cent.,  correBponding  to  a  wave-length  of  0'^48,  or  thst 
of  "blue"  radiant  energy).  Oonfiniug  our  attention  to  the 
solid  curve,  we  ob&erve  that  it  reaches  a  maximum  near 
39°  40'=1''5,  correeponding  to  rave  of  dark  heat  which  are 
yet  transmitted  by  glasB,  and  wliicn  must  be  emitted  from  a 
Bonrce  at  a  very  high  temperature.  The  maximnm  of  the 
solar  heat  directly  observed  throiich  the  roek-ealt  train  ig  foumi 
to  be  at  the  same  point  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  then, 
that  this  maximum  is  due  to  the  Bolar  heat  reflected  from  the 
lunar  sui-face,  and  its  actual  effect  is  to  produce  a  deviation  of 
rather  less  than  "2l>  degrees  on  the  arbitrary  scale  of  tlie  galvano- 
meter from  the  small  part  of  ihe  spectrum  covered  by  the 
bolometer.  Continuing  to  go  down  the  spectrum  in  the  direc- 
tion of  greater  wave-lengths,  and  passing  with  casual  notice  a 
depression  at  39°  15'  (^=3''-l),  which,  it  is  probable,  would  be 
found  in  the  direct  lunar  spectrum  were  there  no  interveoing 
atmosphere,  we  eorae  to  a  very  luree  depression  at  38°  30' 
{^=7'')  due  almost  beyond  doubt  to  the  rays  emitted  from  tbe 
lunar  soil  having  been  here  absorbed  by  our  atmosphere.  The 
conclnsive  evidence  that  this  is  due  to  the  atmosphere  is 
dfriveO.  first,  fnxri  the  ('ont.tnnt  ap|)eMr!Hii'(.'  of  an  analogous 
band  in  the  heat  spectrum  of  the  sky  away  from  the  moon, 
and  second,  from  the  independent  observation  of  the  existence 
of  this  band  in  the  invisible  spectrum  of  a  terrestrial  object 
after  absorption  by  100  meters  of  air.  In  the  latter  case  il  ia 
always  found  distinctly  marked  in  moist  weather  and  can  even 
be  observed  under  circumstances  favorable  to  its  development, 
in  the  few  meters  of  air  within  the  length  of  the  observing 
room.  It  is  important  here  to  remark  that  the  maximum  of 
the  UHohsorhed  radiation  of  a  Leslie  cube,  at  a  temijeratiire  a 
little  below  that  of  boiling  water,  is  found  at  the  deviation  of 
38°  20'  (^=8''),  when  observed  by  the  same  rock-salt  train. 

Following  the  solid  curve  down  the  spectrum,  we  find  it 
rise  into  its  principal  maximum  just  below  deviation  37°  31)' 
(X,  alK>ut  14''j  where  it  attains  a  height  of  about  43  degrees  of 
our  arbitrary  scale.*  It  is  again  most  important  to  remark 
that  this  point,  just  below  37°  30',  corresponds  to  the  maximnm 
of  the  imabsorbed  radiation  of  a  lanip  blacked  surface  at  a 
temperature  of  about  —10°  Cent.  Were  it  not,  then,  for 
atniosplieric  absorption,  we  should  assert  with  confidence  that, 
8o  far  as  the   radiations  of  a  lamp-blacked   surface   and  the 


ened  thermometer  would  be  iumetliing  like  g^a"  Cent. 
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Innar  soil  are  comparable,  the  temperature  did  Dot  exceed 
—  10°  Cent.  Below  this  point,  the  carve  falls  off  with  inter- 
ruptions by  several  cold  bands,  until  evidence  of  heat  disap- 
pears near  deviation  33°  of  our  rock-salt  train ;  but  of  this 
latter  portion  of  the  solid  curve,  we  will  not  pause  here  to 
speak.  The  dotted  line  is  an  attempted  reconstruction  of  the 
original  curve  of  lunar  heat  as  it  would  appear  before  atmos- 
pheric absorption.  It  is  made  by  allowing  for  the  amount  of 
absorption  directly  ol>served  in  the  sky  radiation,  and  in  the 
radiation  from  terrestrial  objects  at  a  low  temperature,  already 
referred  to,  supplemented  by  an  estimate  of  atmospheric  ab- 
sorption in  this  region  inferred  from  a  comparison  of  solar  and 
electric  arc  radiation,  to  be  presently  described ;  and  this  con- 
structive maximum  occurs  near  deviation  38°  15'  which  cor- 
responds to  the  maximum  of  unabsorbed  radiations  from  a 
terrestrial  source  at  a  temperature  of  a  little  over  4-50°  Cent. 

Direct  observation,  then,  of  the  lunar  heat  curve,  indicates 
that  the  probable  temperature  of  the  lunar  soil  is  between  0° 
and  —20°  Cent.  This  is  subject  to  the  effect  of  our  atmos- 
phere which  probably  is  to  displace  this  maximum  in  some 
degree  towards  the  position  of  greater  cold  ;  but  the  highest 
temperature  we  can  assign  by  an  allowance  for  this,  is  4-50° 
Cent.  Between  these  points,  we  believe  it  probable  that  the 
temperature  of  most  of  the  lunar  sunlit  soil  must  lie.  The 
temperature  of  the  lunar  poles  has  not  been  specifically  deter- 
mined, but  direct  observation  indicates  that  it  is  still  lower. 

The  relative  amounts  of  the  reflected  solar  and  the  emitted 
heat  could  evidently  be  obtained  with  satisfactory  accuracy  by 
measurements  within  the  respective  portions  of  the  solid 
curve,  were  it  not  for  the  distorting  action  of  the  terrestrial 
atmosphere  already  mentioned.  We  must  refer  to  the  original 
memoir  for  reasons  for  estimating  the  total  amount  of  the 
reflected  radiation  as  little  more  than  \  of  that  emitted.* 

*  Lord  Rosse  found  that  87  per  cent  of  all  the  solar  rays  were  transmitted  by 
a  particular  piece  of  glass  which  allowed  92  per  cent  of  solar  liprht  to  pass,  and 
12  per  cent  of  the  total  lunar  beam,  lie  attempted  from  this  to  determine  the 
relative  amounts  of  the  solar  and  lunar  heat,  but  felt  obliged,  in  the  then  state  of 
knowledge,  to  make  the  assumption  (which  our  subsequent  researches  have  shown 
to  be  erroneoun)  that  the  glass  Jibsorbed  all  the  invisible  rays,  or  that  the  lunar 
radiation  contains  12  per  cent  of  luminous  rays,. instead  of  less  than  5  per  cent, 
which  is  more  nearly  the  actual  case ;  but  when  Lord  Rosse's  own  observations 
are  reduced  with  the  aid  of  the  facts  determined  by  the  writers,  and  representing 
the  actually  lar^o  traiiemissibility  by  glass  of  the  invisible  rays  of  shorter  wave- 
length in  the  infra-red,  his  expression  for  the  relative  value  (which  we  will 
call  z)  of  the  omitted  part  of  the  lunar  radiation  (whose  transmiMion  by  glass 
is   presumed   Irom  observations   on  a  Leslie  cube  to  be    TB   per  cent)  becomes 

~ -AmJj  from  which  a;=7-2  times  the  reflected  solar  part;  so  that  if 

Lord  Rosse  could  have  possessed,  at  the  time  his  reductions  were  made,  knowl- 
sdge  as  to  the  diathermic  properties  of  glass  which  has  only  been  acquired  since, 
lis  own  observations  would  have  given  results  for  the  relative  amounts  of  re- 
jected and  radiated  heat  in  somewhat  remarkable  accordance  with  our  own. 

Am.  Jour.  Sci.— Third  Series,  Vol.  XXXVIII,  No.  228.— Dbc,  1889. 
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Tlie  memoir,  of  whicli  au  aljstraet  is  here  given,  coiitaine  nam- 
eroua  subsidiary  researches  and  ohservationa  for  which  we  mott 
refer  the  reader  to  the  original,  only  here  meiitioniug  two: 

Fimt. — TemperaCiire  cori-eetioii  of  a  rock  siJt  priem.  This 
investigation  of  the  change  of  refrangibility  due  to  tempera- 
ture was  carried  ouly  far  etioitgh  to  give  sacli  itpproxiiuaie 
accuracy  as  served  our  immediate  purpose,  giving  a  value  of 
— 13"  of  arc  for  each  degree  Centigrade,  but  subse'iiient  nieas- 
urementa  have  materially  moditied  this,  and  I  give  the  value 
now  adopted,  which  is  ~%"-b  the  formula  being 

(/p=rf„.  —  ((  — 20)10' 
where  d=  deviation,  and  t=  temperature  in  Centigrade  degrees. 

Second. — Comparison  of  the  intrinsic  intensity  of  fcolar  radia- 
tion with  that  of  the  electric  are  in  different  partfi  of  the 
Bpectrnin.  This  observation  of  the  comparative  intensity  of 
tne  snn  and  the  electric  light  is  given  in  the  original  memoir 
only  BO  far  as  to  show  that  it  brings  independent  evidence  of  a 
large  atmospheric  absorption  of  the  extreme  infra-red  rays  and 
enablcB  us  to  estimate  approxi  mately  the  amount  of  this  alisorp- 
tion  at  each  ^>oint  in  the  spectmm.  The  observations  were  not 
repeated  to  obtain  such  a  thorough  comparison  as  would  be 
desirable.  As  they  have  never  lieea  pnuted,  however,  and 
eince,  as  far  as  we  luiow,  none  other  such  exist,  we  will  ^wt 
them  here  under  the  eantiou  that  they  are  to  be  fon^iifiercii 
only  first  appi'i.ximatiuns.  The  light  was  tiiat  from  the  pi'"!' 
the  positive  carbon  of  gas  coke,  one  inch  in  diameter,  with  the 
current  derived  from  a  dynamo,  actuated  by  an  engine  of 
ten  horse  power,  and  therefore  certainly  at  least  as  intrinsieall; 
hot  and  bright  as  any  smaller  arc-light  in  more  common  use, 
and  pri'suiriably  much  more  so.  The  apparatus  was  that 
already  described  in  tiie  memoir  "  On  Hitherto  Unrecognized 
Wave-lengtliB."* 

The  following  table  gives  the  observed  galvanometer  dUec- 
tions  after  applying  a  multiplying  factor  for  the  shunt,  which 
had  to  be  used  for  the  larger  readings : 
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The  result  of  the  comparison  of  the  (of  course  unabsorbed) 
electric  arc  with  the  radiation  of  the  sun  after  absorption,  as 
shown  in  the  sixth  column,  is  that  this  solar  radiation  in  the 
orange  and  red  is  nearly  ten  times  that  of  the  arc,  while  to- 
wards the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum,  the  relative  superiority 
of  the  absorbed  solar  heat  diminishes,  evidently  because  of  the 
progressive  increase  of  the  atmospheric  absorption  in  that  direc- 
tion, w^hich  lessens  the  solar  intensity  witliout  sensibly  affect- 
ing that  of  the  arc.  The  solar  efficiency  continues  greater 
through  all  the  infra  red  spectrum  known  until  very  lately, 
while  in  the  extreme  portions  recently  investigated,  it  falls  be- 
low that  of  the  arc.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  radia- 
tion from  a  source  at  a  lower  temperature  (the  arc  in  this  case) 
is  relatively  more  powerful  in  the  longer  than  in  the  shorter 
waves ;  yet  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  here  also  (that  is,  in 
the  extrerae  infra  red)  a  very  large  atmospheric  absorption  has 
taken  place. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  considerable  part  of  this  ab- 
sorption takes  place  in  the  first  few  meters  of  air,  while  we  con- 
clude, from  all  the  evidence  in  our  possession,  that  the  real 
telluric  absorption,  being  a  locally  selective  one,  is  much  greater 
than  the  comparison  of  high  and  low  altitude  observations 
alone  would  indicate. 

The  import  of  this  comparison  will  be  still  more  evident 
from  a  consideration  of  the  seventh  column,  where  by  means 
of  the  Allegheny  tables  of  the  solar  absorption,  we  have 
calculated  the  ratio  of  the  arc  heat  to  that  of  the  sun  before  ab- 
sorption by  the  earth's  atmosphere.  Although  a  large  absorp- 
tion by  the  solar  atmosphere  has  already  taken  place,  we  see 
that  in  the  ultra-violet  the  solar  radiation  is  from  20  to  30 
times  that  of  the  arc,  while  that  of  the  absorbed  sun  is  only 
about  6  or  7  times.  When  we  reach  the  region  of  the  red  and 
upper  infra-red,  we  see  that  these  ratios  are  nearly  the  same  in 
tne  absorbed  and  unabsorbed  solar  radiation,  showing  that  the 
terrestrial  absorption  in  this  region  (which  was  once  supposed 
to  be  its  principal  seat),  is  in  fact  very  small,  while  in  the 
regions  of  the  extreme  infra-red  corresponding  to  temperatures 
not  greatly  exceeding  that  of  the  terrestrial  soil  (regions  only 
revealed  by  quite  recent  investigation)  the  telluric  absorption 
again  becomes  considerable. 

The  general  result  of  this  comparison  is  to  enhance  our  ideas 
as  to  thf^  rate  of  solar  radiation,  and  as  to  the  solar  temperature. 
Comparisons  of  the  total  solar  radiation  with  the  total  arc 
radiation  have  (it  may  be  observed)  been  made  before,  but  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  comparisons  of  the  heat  in  different  portions 
of  their  spectra  are  here  presented  for  the  first  time. 
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Principal  Conclusion, 

Of  the  numerous  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  this  research, 
we  here  only  direct  the  reader's  attention  to  what  we  consider 
the  most  imporUmt  one,  namely  :  That  the  mean  temperature 
of  the  sunlit  lunar  soil  is  much  lower  than  has  been  supposed, 
and  is  most  probably  not  greatly  above  Zero  Centigrade. 

Post  Scri^ytunf, 

I  would  ask  to  be  allowed  here  to  state  that  the  very  con- 
siderable expense  for  the  special  means  and  reduction  of  the 
preceding  series  of  lunar  researches  was  borne  by  one  of  the 
most  generous  and  disinterested  friends  that  Science  has  had  in 
this  country,  the  late  William  Thaw,  of  Pittsburgh.  By  hie 
own  wish,  no  mention  of  his  name  was  made  in  previous  pub- 
lications in  connection  with  the  results  so  greatly  indebted  to 
his  aid.  His  recent  death  seems  to  remove  the  restriction  im- 
posed by  such  a  rare  disinterestedness. 
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relation  to  the  underlying  and  overlying  formations  j  by 
Charles  A.  Whttk. 

[Published  by  permission  of  the  Director  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.] 

The  Cretaceous  strata  which  constitute  what  has  become 
known  as  the  Texas  section  are  referable  to  two  natural  divisions 
which,  in  North  American  geology,  may  be  properly  designated 
as  Upper  and  Lower  Cretaceous  respectively,  although  not  im- 
plying thereby  that  they  are  respectively  the  equivalents  of  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Cretaceous  oi  Europe.*  The  fossil  contents 
of  each  division  indicates  that  each  represents  an  unbroken 
portion  of  Cretaceous  lime ;  and  the  paleontological  contrast 
between  the  two  divisions  indicates  that  there  is  a  time  hiatus 
between  them. 

The  Upper  Missouri  river  section  of  Meek  &  Hayden,  from, 
and  including,  the  Dakota  Group  upward,  may  be  taken  as 
representing  the  upper  division,  while  the  lower  division,  which 
I  have  heretofore  designated  as  the  Comanche  series,  has  been 
often  omitted  by  geologists  from  their  sections  of  the  North 
American  Cretaceous,  or  its  relation  to  other  formations  has 
been  imperfectly  understood,  or  stated.  Strata  of  the  lower 
division  havx^  not  been  discovered  to  the  eastward  of  the  95th 
meridian,  and,  wath  the  probable  exception  of  a  locality  in 

*Ti)  my  fuiurc  writiau^s  upon   the  Xorth  American  Cretaceous  I  propose  to 
make  it.«  division  into  Upper  and  Lower  Cretaceous  still  more  general. 
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central  Kansas,  none  have  been  discovered  farther  north 
than  the  southern  part  of  Indian  Territory  and  the  south- 
western part  of  Arkansas. 

The  results  of  observations  made  by  myself  during  tlie  past 
season  indicate  that  they  do  not  extend  so  far  northward  in 
New  Mexico  as  the  central  part  of  that  territory,  although 
they  are  known  to  exist  in  the  extreme  southern  part.  Several 
years  ago  M.  Reraond  obtained  a  collection  of  fossils  contain- 
ing characteristic  species  of  the  Lower  Cretaceous  from  ''  the 
Sierra  de  las  Conchas,  near  Arivechi,  Sonora,"  which  were 
described  and  figured  by  Mr.  Gabb  in  volume  ii.  Paleontology 
of  California.  This  is  the  most  westerly  locality  at  which  the 
Lower  Cretaceous  strata  discussed  in  this  article  are  known  to 
exist,  the  Lower  Cretaceous  of  California,  which  contains  a 
totally  diflFerent  fauna,  not  being  now  referred  to.  Important 
exposures  of  the  Lower  Cretaceous  strata  which  are  discussed 
herein  are  known  in  the  Mexican  states  of  Chihuahua  and 
Coahuila,  and  I  have  obtained  some  indirect  indication  of 
their  presence  in  the  States  of  Nuevo  Leon  and  Zacatecas 
also.  They  are  believed  to  extend  still  farther  southward  in 
the  Republic  of  Mexico,  but  I  have  yet  no  definite  informa- 
tion of  it. 

The  greatest  known  development  of  these  Lower  Cretaceous 
strata,  as  regards  thickness,  is  reached  in  northern  Mexico,  but 
more  abundant  collections  of  the  fossil  fauna  wiiich  character- 
izes them  have  been  obtained  within  the  limits  of  the  State  of 
Texas  than  elsewhere.  This  latter  fact  is  probably  due  not 
more  to  the  originally  greater  prevalence  of  the  fauna  there  than 
to  the  greater  consolidation  which  the  strata  have  undergone 
in  their  westward  extension  and  the  consequent  obscuration 
and  inaccessibility  of  most  of  the  fossils  which  the  rocks  there 
really  contain. 

The  contrast  between  the  Lower  Cretaceous  of  the  South- 
west and  the  Upper  Cretaceous  which  overlies  it  there,  and 
which  also  prevails  in  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  and  Interior  regions, 
is  very  great.  The  former,  wherever  it  has  been  found,  is 
ehown  by  its  fossils  to  have  been  an  open  sea  deposit.  The 
strata  are  either  limestones  or  strongly  calcareous  rocks,  sand- 
stones and  argillaceous  shales  having  never  been  found  to  enter 
largely  into  wieir  composition ;  and,  except  locally,  it  has  not 
yet  been  found  practicable  to  divide  them  into  separate  forma- 
tions upon  paleontological  grounds.  On  the  contrary  the 
Upper  Cretaceous  is  largely  composed  of  sand  and  other 
detrital  material,  plant  remains  are  frequently  found  in  its 
strata  and,  in  the  great  interior  region,  portions  of  all  the  for- 
mations are  coal-bearing.  Furthermore,  it  is  divisible  into 
several  separate  formations  which  are  recognizable  over  large 
geographical  areas. 
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The  pa  I  eon  to  logical  contrast  between  tlie  Upper  and  Lo" 
CretaeeuuB  ib  also  great,  aa  hae  jtist  been  intimated.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Liirainii.-  formation  at  the  top  of  the  Upper 
Cretaceous  Beries,  and  the  Dakota  at  its  base,  all  the  fonnatioDi 
of  chAt  genes  are  ehiiractevized  by  marine  fossil^  and  the  eontb- 
em  eijnivalent  of  the  Dakota  fonnation  ie  also  of  marine 
orif^in,  as  is  shown  by  the  character  of  its  fossils.  Bnt  while 
the  marine  fauna*  of  the  respective  formations  witicli  <;onipo»e 
the  Upper  Cretaeeous  are  bo  related  to  one  anotlier  by  idpntiu 
of  a  portion  of  their  specific  and  generic  forms  as  to  indicate 
that  no  complete  chronologicjil  break  occurred  between  any  of 
tlieui,  such  farnial  reiatiouship  between  the  Upper  mid  LoVw 
Gretaceons,  so  far  as  is  now  known,  does  not  exiet.  That  i«, 
not  only  arc  no  known  species  common  to  both  divjsionft.  hnl 
many  of  the  genera  and  some  of  the  families  of  mulliisks 
found  in  the  lower,  are  not  known  in  the  npj>er,  division.  Be- 
sides the  lithological  and  naleontological  contract  hetwtten  the 
two  divisions,  which  has  jiiet  been  noticed  as  indicating  their 
separateneES.  they  have  been  found  in  ^omu  places  to  he  plainly 
nwoonfonnahin, 

The  extent  of  the  chronological  hiatUH  between  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Cretaceous  we  have  at  present  no  patisfactoTj 
means  of  determining,  because  the  Cretaceous  record  for  omJj 
continent,  en  far  as  it  is  now  known,  is  much  broken  lielowth*^ 
horizon  of  the  Diikotii  (xronp;  becanec  most  of  the  known  snb- 
divisions  below  that  horizon  are  geographically  widely  separated 
from  one  another  and  idl  of  them  have  not  yet  been  thoronghly 
studied  :  and  also  because  the  European  record  ienotan  adetjeale 
standard  in  this  case.  For  the  latter  cause,  we  cannot  say  witii 
confidence  that  the  Comanche  series  really  represents  any  one 
of  the  divisions  of  the  European  Cretaceous  from  the  Gault  to 
the  Lower  INeoconiian  inclusive  Furthermore,  while  it  is  not 
at  present  improlKible  that  this  series  is  equivalent  with  the 
Qncen  Charlotte  Island  and  Xootanie  formations,  as  has  been  sng- 
gested  by  Dr.  G,  M.  Dawson.*  we  have  yet  no  direct  evidence 
of  it ;  that  is,  there  is  no  known  slratigraphical  continuity  Ikj- 
tween  those  northwestern  formalions  and  the  Comanche  series, 
and  no  fos.sils  have  been  found  common  to  both.  The  pre- 
sumptive evidence  of  their  equivalency  is  therefore  aj 


confined  to  the  position  which  each  is  known  to  hold  liencatD 
acknowledged  I.  pper  Cretacd'us  strata  and  to  certain  probably 
con  tempo  rancons  disphieemetits  of  the  lower  series  which  have 
occurred  in  Imtli  regions. 

Th"'  nncuTifnrinity  between  the  Lower  and  Upper  Cretaceous 

of  the   Southwest,   together  with    the   faunal    break  between 

them,   which   have  already   been  mentioned,  make  it  evident 

•  'niis  J.iiimBi,  vol.  iiiviii.  p.  132. 
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that  the  latest  stiata  of  the  Comanche  series  are  considerably 
older  than  the  earliest  ones  of  the  Dakota  Group,  but  we  yet 
know  of  no  formation,  either  upon  this  continent  or  elsewhere, 
which  can  be  confidently  assigned  to  a  place  between  them. 
Between  the  Lower  Cretaceous  of  the  Southwest  and  the 
underlying  formations  there  is  a  distinct  hiatus  which  \y\\\ 
presently  be  further  mentioned. 

In  Texas,  east  of  the  Pecos  river,  and  in  Arkansas  and  the 
Indian  Territory,  the  Comanche  or  Lower  Cretaceous  strata, 
while  they  are  frequently  in  the  condition  of  ordinary  firm 
limestones,  often  consist  of  friable,  more  or  less  concretionary 
calcareous  layers,  the  prevailing  color  of  the  whole  being  light 
gray.  All  the  strata  are  usually  fossiliferous,  often  abundantly 
so,  and  it  is  from  the  less  compacted  layers  that  most  of  the  col- 
lections of  fossils  have  been  made.  Even  where  these  eastern 
Comanche  strata  are  most  displaced,  they  rarely  consist  of 
densely  compacted  layers. 

East  of  Pecos  river  they  are  found  on  the  east,  south  and 
west  sides  of  the  Texas  Paleozoic  area,  where  the  series  ranges 
in  thickness  from  one  hundred  to  eight  hundred  feet,  with  a 
considerable  thickening  above  this  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Austin.  Upon  the  western  side  of  that  area  the  whole  series 
disappears  from  view  by  a  westerly  dip ;  and  when  it  is  brought 
up  again  west  of  the  Ptcos  in  Texas,  and  south  of  the  Rio 
Grande  in  Mexico,  by  the  mountain  uplifts  which  are  presently 
to  be  further  mentioned,  it  is  found  to  have  become  greatly 
thickened  and  its  strata  all  changed  to  compact  bluish  limestone 
closely  resembling  those  of  Paleozoic  age,  especially  those  of 
the  Carboniferous  of  the  great  interior  region.  In  these 
respects  they  are  in  strong  contrast  with  all  other  known  strata 
of  the  North  American  Cretaceous. 

Within  the  region  that  includes  the  portion  of  Western 
Texas  which  lies  west  of  Pecos  river,  together  with  the  ad- 
jacent parts  of  the  Mexican  states  of  Chihuahua  and  Coahuila, 
there  are  numerous  clusters  and  short  ranges  of  mountains,  a 
part  of  which  are  composed  of  erupted  rocks,  but  many  of 
which  are  true  orogenic  uplifts  of  stratified  formations.  It  is 
the  latter  that  have  just  been  briefly  referred  to.  These  uplifts 
have  brought  to  view  strata  of  various  ages  including  Lower 
Cretaceous,  Carboniferous,  Silurian  and  apparently  still  older 
strata.  The  Upper  Cretaceous,  including  the  Laramie,  was 
also  involved  in  the  same  displacements.  Besides  these  strati- 
fied rocks,  a  crystalline  granitic  rock  is  sometimes  ol>servable 
beneath  them,  in  the  mountain  ranges,  which  has  sometimes 
the  appearance  of  having  been  intruded,  but  it  is  not  thought 
to  have  any  relation  to  the  erupted  rocks  which  have  been 
mentioned  as  composing  a  part  of  the  mountain  ranges  of  this 
region. 
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One  of  these  short  ranges  lyine  in  the  Mexican  state  iif 
Chihtialiaa,  75  miles  eoutheaBtward  from  Presidio  del  Korin 
and  kiinwn  as  the  Sierri  Saij  Carlos,  was  observed  by  Dr.  New- 
berry several  yeare  ago,  and  lately  by  myself,  to  etiti^ii^t  iiiaiulv 
of  the  hard  binieh  limeBtoiice  which,  from  bottom  to  top  carr; 
foHsil  forme  ^hich  are  characteristic  of  the  Comanche  eeriuk 
Thust'  strata  which  are  there  strongly  uptnmed  and  flexed,  haie 
a  thifknesa  of  fully  4,000  feet,  to  wliicli  should  probably  hi 
adde<]  5(K)  feet  of  similar  aud  conformal)]e  strata  at  the  baiJe  of 
tho  former,  the  only  doubt  lis  to  their  being  a  part  of  the 
Lower  Oretaceona  series  there  arising  from  the  obliteration  or 
obscuration  of  tiie  contained  foasiis.  These  latter  strata  which. 
it  may  be  iiicidently  mentioned,  contain  dopoaita  of  ai^ntif- 
eroiiB  galena,  rest  with  aupurunt  c^tnforrnity  upon  atbera  wliidi 
we  mostly  silieeoiia,  higtity  metamorphosed,  and  probably  i>f 
pre-Silurian  age.  The  latter  In  turn  rest  upon  thu  crystallint 
gniuitic  rock  which  has  already  been  referred  to,  and  wbJuh 
stittins  to  form  the  core  of  the  mountain  rau^. 

At  the  eaiitem  base  of  the  i-ange  about  7LI0  feet  iii  tbiokneas 
of  strata  occur  wiiich  beai-  Itwceramus  problefnaticun  and 
other  Upper  Cretaceous  fossils.  The  lowermost  of  these  Upjcr 
CretttceouB  slnita  are  there  almost  vertical,  and  they  are  apps^ 
ently  conformable  with  the  aJmuat  vertical  Lower  Cretaceoiu 
strata  with  wliicli  they  are  in  contact :  so  that  it  is  evident  that 
both  the  tapper  and  Lowi-r  Cretuwoii.^i  were  involved  in  ime 
;iiid  till?  t^anie  displacement.  Because  of  this  apjiarent  ci'n- 
funiiily  Ciic  dtratigi-ap Ideal  hiatus  which  is  understood  lu  exist 
between  the  Upper  and  Lower  Cretaceous  is  not  dietinctly 
shown  here. 

There  is  no  apparent  reason  for  supposing  that  the  much 
altered  strata  which  underlie  the  Lower  Cretaceous  in  the  Sao 
Carlos  Mountains  are  of  Mesozoic  age,  and  therefore  it  ia 
assumed  that  both  the  Jura  and  Trias,  perhaps  also  the  Carbon- 
iferous, Devonian  and  Silurain  are  absent  there.  It  is  such 
evidence  as  this  of  a  great  hiatus  beneath  the  Lower  Cretace- 
ous that  has  been  referred  to. 

The  only  other  uplift  of  Lower  Cretaceous  strata  that  will 
be  specially  mentioned  in  this  article  occurs  in  the  Chinate 
Mountains,  in  Texas,  about  25  miles  north  of  Presidio  del 
Js'iirte.  At  the  eastern  end  of  this  range,  near  the  Shafter 
silver  mines,  the  Lower  Cretaceous*  strata  are  found  resting 
directly  and  conformably  upon  the  Carboniferous  limestones; 
both  formations  being  composed  of  limestones  which  are  so 
similar  in  color  and  lithological  character  that  their  difference 
in  age  would  hai-dly  be  sii6;>ected  by  casual  observation,  and  is 
only  demonstrable  by  the  discovery  of  characteristic  fossils  in 
"  These  Cretaceous  strata  also  beat  silver  ores. 
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h.  Omitting  mention  of  the  Permian,  or  uppermost  por- 
Q  of  the  Carboniferous  system,  which  seems  to  be  absent 
•e,  the  hiatus  between  the  Lower  Cretaceous,  and  the  Car- 
liferous  strata  of  the  China te  Mountains  amounts  to  at  least 
J  whole  of  the  Jura  and  Trias. 

This  hiatus  is  no  greater  than  is  exhibited  in  others  of  the 
inntain  uplifts  in  the  region  under  discussion,  and  not  so 
jat  as  it  is  in  some  cases.  Indeed,  so  far  as  I  am  now  aware, 
5  hiatus  between  the  Lower  Cretaceous  and  the  next  under- 
ng  rocks  is  nowhere  in  all  that  region  less  than  it  is  at  the 
alitv  in  the  Chinate  Mountains  just  mentioned.  That  is, 
th  the  Jura  and  Trias  are  believed  to  be  absent  there.  That 
ither  the  Jura,  Trias,  or  Lower  Cretaceous  occur  between 
5  Upper  Cretaceous  and  Carboniferous  in  central  New  Mex- 
,  accords  with  observations  that  I  made  there  during  the 
it  season.  So  far  as  both  the  Jura  and  Trias  are  concerned, 
lave  not  yet  been  able  to  obtain  any  satisfactory  proof  that 
her  of  these  geological  divisions  are  represented  by  any 
)rth  American  strata  south  of  the  34th  parallel  of  latitude.* 


IT.  LV. — On  the  Hinge  of  Pelecypods  and  its  Develop- 
ment^ with  an  attempt  toward  a  better  subdivision  of  the 
qroup  /  by  Wm.  H.  Dall,  Paleontologist,  U.  S.  Geol.  Sur- 
vey, and  Curator  Dept.  of  Molhisks,  U.  S.  National  Museum. 

The  attempt  to  divide  the  class  Pelecypoda  or  Lamellibran- 
lata  into  orders  has  so  far  been  unsuccessful,  or  at  least  the 
[xlivisions  adopted  have  from  time  to  time  been  found  unsat- 
actory,  on  account  of  the  discovery  of  forms  which  combine 
their  organization  characters  which   had  previously   been 

?irded  as  diagnostic  of  important  subdivisions,  such  as  orders. 
his  has  resulted  from  the  selection  of  characters  as  diagnos- 
which  are  really  not  fundamental  in  the  evolutionary  his- 
•y  of  the  minor  groups.  As  we  gradually  become  acquainted 
th  the  mutability  of  the  adductor  muscles,  the  gills,  the 
angements  for  retracting  the  siphons  and  other  factors  in 
J  mechanics  of  these  organisms,  the  classification  based  upon 
nr  mutations  has  gradually  ceased  to  satisfy  students  though 
B  phase  or  another  of  it  may  still  retain  a  place  in  ordinary 
:t  books. 

Reference  is  not  here  made  to  the  •'  Dinoeaur  Sands  "  which  lie  at  the  base 
the  Comanche  Cretaceous  upon  both  sides  of  the  Piileozoic  area  in  Texas. 
Me  beds  I  have  provisionally  included  in  the  Lower  Cretaceous,  but  it  is  prob- 
»that  they  represent  the  i'otomac  formation  of  the  Atlantic  coast  region,  and 
1  regarded  as  possible  that  they  represent  the  uppermost  Jurassic  of  Europe. 
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To  cite  a  few  examples  it  will  be  rememhered  that  ilie  n 
perwiatent  of  the  early  svstemB  for  classifying  thuBe  tuiimaJfimi 
DaKcd  on  tlie  nuinl)er  of  adductor  musclve  or  tlie  scare  upon  the 
slicll  by  wliicli  tliey  ruiglit  be  traced.  At  firct  tlie  j^ruuiM  iif 
Monomvarians  or  forms  with  one  addnctor,  like  the  oTHtcr,  uu] 
DitnjanaiiB  with  two  adductors,  like  the  ordinary  etiible  clam, 
seemed  sntliciently  well  distinguished.  Later  wtien  trans- 
ti'iiml  foroiB  like  the  mussel  and  its  allies  werecarefnlly  studied 
a  new  grrmp,  /Ift^omuana  was  erectL-d  for  those  which  would 
not  fit  into  either  of  the  others. 

Hut  when  it  is  considered  that  there  ai-e  forms  like  I}imya, 
in  wliieh  with  a  mononiyarian  organization  two  distinct  adduct- 
ors are  fonnd,  one  at  each  end  ol  the  shell ;  that  in  VMatugdo- 
concha  we  have  a  epeciidly  modified  animal  with  no  adductors 
at  all ;  that  hi  Mututnu  we  have  the  young  (not  larval)  animal 
typicMlly  Dirriyariiin,  and  beeoinbig  in  \U  adult  et«ge  as  typi- 
cally nionomyarian  in  its  muftcular  apparatus  as  an  ovtiCer :  tliea 
it  is  sufficiently  evident  that  Wtter  and  more  fundamental 
diagnostic  characters  should  he  found  or  the  so-called  order* 
givou  up. 

Again,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  use  the  characters  of 
one  of  the  most  mutable  parts  of  the  whole  organiem,  namely 
the  gill,  as  a  basis  for  primary  divisions  of  the  eninp.  I  ban 
fihown  elBewhere.*  I  venture  to  think  eonelnsively,  that  this 
selection  is  iil-aci\isccl  ami  faiiiiut  nuecessfuUy  solve  the  prol)- 
lem 

The  eiriiplicity  or  ninuation  of  the  pallial   line   has  been  re- 

fardeii  as  a  character  of  litgh  importance  and  has  been  used  as 
iagnostic  of  divisions  of  primary  importance.  I  have  recently 
.  shown  that,  in  certain  grou]iB,  long  siphons  may  exist  with  a 
simple  pallial  line,  as  in  Cwpidaria ;  that  in  species  withont 
long  siphons,  members  of  the  same  family  {Poromyida),  and 
perhaps  of  the  ^ame  genus,  may  show  a  simple  or  a  strongly 
sinuated  pallial  line  according  to  the  modifications  of  certain 
muscular  elements  which  certainly  cannot  be  claimed  to  have 
any  high  systematic  importance. 

The  question  is  further.complicated  l>y  the  fact  that  certain 
characters,  which  in  general  are  indicative  of  very  early  evoln- 
tionarv  divergencies,  may  be  simulated  or  assumed  as  very 
modern  s|)ecial  modifications  brought  about  in  animals  of 
divert!  groups  by  natural  selection  under  the  influence  of  spe- 
cial  circumstances.  Species  thus  lately  modified  will  very 
naturally  be  cliissed  with  those  which  bear  the  same  or  similar 
chiiraeters  as  the  early  result  of  very  ancient  ancestral  diver- 
gencies, and.  as  :i  conseiiuencc,  other  characters  not  harmonis- 
ing, the  systems  arc  thrown  into  confusion.     These  are  diffical- 
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ties  among  which  the  snni  total  of  the  organic  characters  must 
be  our  guide  in  attempting  to  decide.  Only  too  often  we  may 
find,  as  knowledge  increases,  that  our  first  judgment  was  more 
or  less  in  error. 

In  reflecting  upon  the  origin  of  the  complicated  mechanical 
arrangements  in  l)i valves  which  we  call  the  hinge,  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  here,  as  in  the  cases  of  the  mammalian 
foot  and  tooth,  elaborated  so  clearly  by  Cope  and  Ryder,  we 
have  the  result  of  influences  of  a  mechanical  nature  operating 
upon  an  organ  or  apparatus  in  the  process  of  development. 

The  hin'ge  of  a  l)ivalve,  reduced  to  its  ultimate  terms,  con- 
sists of  two  more  or  less  rigid  edges  of  shell  united  by  a  flexi- 
ble membrane  or  ligament. 

The  ligament  may  be  .wholly  external  or  may  be  supple- 
mented by  an  internal  addendum  (called  the  cartilage),  which 
exerts  a  stress  in  the  same  direction  within  certain  limits.  The 
movements  of  the  hinge  are  dependent  upon  the  elasticity  of 
the  ligament  and  cartilage  and  upon  force  exerted  by  one  or 
more  adductor  muscles  uniting  to  the  valves 

The  rigid  edges  or  cardinal  margins  of  the  valves  may  be 
simple  or  modified  by  the  presence  of  interlocking  processes 
known  as  teeth,  whose  purpose  is  to  regulate  the  direction  of 
the  valves  in  opening  and  closing. 

There  are  three  fundamental  types  of  hinge:  1,  the  simple 
edentulous  margin  closing  by  simple  apposition  of  the  edges  of 
the  two  valves;  2,  the  hinge  in  which  the  teeth  are  developed 
in  a  direction  transverse  to  the  cardinal  margin ;  3,  the  hinge 
in  which  the  direction  of  the  teeth  is  parallel  to  the  margin. 
The  mechanical  features  of  the  second  and  third  types  may  be 
more  or  less  combined  in  a  single  hinge,  but  the  aftinities  of 
the  particular  form  in  which  this  may  occur  are  usually  n)t 
difllicuit  to  determine  on  a  general  survey  of  all  its  organic 
characters. 

I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  time  relations  of  the  differ- 
ent types  are  those  of  the  order  in  which  I  have  cited  them ; 
the  most  perfect  hinge,  morphologically  speaking,  would  be 
one  which  should  combine  the  most  eilective  features  of  the 
second  and  third  types. 

The  archetypal  form  of  bivalve  may  be  imagined  as  small, 
with  nearly  equilateral,  symmetrical,  sub-circular  valves  with 
edentulous  cardinal  margin  and  a  short  external  ligament 
nearly  central  between  the  um bones.  This  is  the  character  of 
many  larval  bivalves  at  the  present  day,  though  it  is  probable 
that  many  of  the  forms  now  edentulous  in  the  adult  state,  have 
passed  through  an  evolutionary  stage  in  which  they  had  a  more 
or  less  denticulate  hinge-margin,  while  their  present  condition 
is  one  in  which  the  hinge  has  diminished  in  complexity  or,  in 
other  words,  undergone  degeneration. 


/• 
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Very  few  of  the  earliegt  known  bivalves  (ip|>car  w  Imvu 
biuf^c  teeth,  yet  this  may  be  on  account  of  our  iniperfwt 
knowledge  of  many  of  them  since  they  are  often  repreeented 
by  foBsils  in  which  no  evidence  of  the  hinge  structure  ib  dis- 
cernible It  is  highly  probable  that  the  evolntioii  of  hinge- 
teeth  closely  followed  the  differentiation  of  the  Peleoypod 
class  and  that  the  segregation  of  the  muscular  apparatus  for 
cloeiu^  the  valves  into  two  bunches  or  adduciore  was  accom- 
plishea  very  early  in  its  history. 

The  first  bivalves  are  all  sinali,  as  far  an  known,  when  com- 
pared with  a  majority  of  their  descendants.  It  is  higlily 
probable  that  they  possegsed  a  developed  foot  and  that  their 
gills  were  either  lamelliforni  on  eittier  side  of  an  artcri&t 
Gtem,  as  in  Nucula,  iSolenoniya  and  mauy  GaBtriipode,  or  lili- 
form,  as  in  Dimya  and  certain  Pectena.  The  siphons  were 
probably  little  developed  and  the  lobes  of  the  mantle  rather 
widely  separated  or  perlia[)s  enrirely  free. 

As  long  as  the  shell  reinainBd  small  and  snbglobular,  the 
ligament  short  and  wholly  external,  the  imperfect  character  of 
the  hinge  was  of  less  importance.  With  the  essential  differ- 
ence between  the  anterior  and  the  poeterior  halves  of  tlie 
animal,  and  especially  with  any  material  increase  in  the  inagoi- 
tude  of  the  adolt,  more  or  lesB  diserepajicy  wonld  develop 
itself  between  the  two  ends  of  the  shell,  the  eubglobnlar  form 
wonld  dinappciir,  and  certain  other  con  sequences  wonld  f<jlli'«-. 
Either  the  ligament  must  increase  with  the  size  of  the  shell 
and  become  longer  or  its  power  would  become  inadequate  for 
the  proper  performance  of  its  functions. 

Here  I  will  turn  aside  for  a  moment  from  the  direct  line  of 
argument  to  describe  the  mechanical  relatione  of  ligament  and 
shell,  a  proper  understanding  of  which  is  very  necessary  to  the 
coinprehension  of  the  whole  question. 

With  a  wholly  external  ligament  the  operation  of  the  valves 
is  that  of  two  appendages  to  the  free  ends  of  a  C-shaped 
spring.  The  action  of  the  muscles  in  pulling  the  valves 
together  includes  the  bringing  nearer  to  each  other  of  the  two 
extremities  of  the  ligament  which  the  latter  by  its  elasticity 
resists,  consequently  the  operation  of  the  ligament  is  in  the 
direction  of  opening  the  valves  to  a  certain  distanca  Beyond 
this  distance  the  separation  of  the  valves  tends  to  compress  tbe 
ligament,  which  again  resists,  and  thei'efore  beyond  the  normal 
distance  of  separation  the  action  of  the  ligament  tends  to  pre- 
vent the  valves  from  opening.  This  very  simple  matter  may 
be  observed  by  any  one  who  will  examine  an  ordinary  clini 
with  the  ligament  in  fresh  condition  and  whoae  adductor 
muscles  have  been  severed. 

When  the  ligament,  in  harmony  with  the  elongation  of  the 
cardinal  margin,  becomes  elongated  it  must  be  either  strai^t 
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angulated.  For  obvious  reasons  a  ligament  forming  a  curve 
the  arc  of  a  circle  is  mechanically  impossible  This  any 
3  may  prove  to  his  own  satisfaction  by  putting  two  light 
oden  saucers  edge  to  edge,  convexity  outward,  and  attach- 
;  a  leather  or  paper  ligament  by  cement.  A  curved  liga- 
tnt  when  the  valves  open  will  tear  or  break  at  once,  either 
3lf  or  the  edge  to  wnich  it  is  tixed.  In  other  words,  the 
8  of  motion  of  the  hinge  must  be  in  a  straight  line.  If  any 
rt  of  the  ligament  diverges  from  the  axial  line,  it  must  cease 
take  part  in  the  axial  motion  and  must  be  capable  of  stretch- 

I  to  an  extent  which  will  neutralize  its  angulation,  or  it  will 
broken  or  torn  away.  But  if  the  thickness  of  the  ligament 
ireases  ventral ly,  as  may  be  the  case  when  it  is  situated 
tween  the  valves  rather  than  as  an  arch  above  them,  a 
•tain  portion  may  extend  to  and  beyond  the  axial  plane  in  a 
wnward  direction.  The  portion  thus  projecting  will  then 
ptake  of  the  axial  motion  in  an  opposite  sense  to  that  portion 
lich  remains  above  the  axial  line.  It  will  be  compressed 
len  the  latter  is  stretched  by  the  closing  of  the  valves  and 

II  expand  as  the  opening  of  the  valves  allows  the  external 
rtion  to  contract.  This  change  may  be  brought  about  by  a 
wnward  angulation  of  one  end  of  the  ligament  (as  in  Soleno- 
id) or  as  a  simple  downward  growth,  which  may  be  central 

in  Neilonella  or  GaleommaV.  The  former  may  be  the 
\v\t  of  an  angulation  of  the  ninge-margin  consequent  on 
>ngation  or  ventral  extension.  Its  result  is  to  separate  a 
'minat  segment  of  the  original  ligament,  which  segment  may 
totally  detached  or  remain  physically  connected ;  while  in 
her  case  its  mechanical  function  has  undergone  a  reversal  of 
•ection. 

The  second  mode  likewise  removes  a  segment  but  in  a 
rtical  direction.  This  segment  may  be  physically  contiim- 
i  throughout  its  upper  portion  with  the  lower  portion  of  the 
jerjacent  ligament,  it  may  be  wholly  detached,  or  it  may  be 
ached  by  one  extremity  while  the  other  is  6e])arated ;  in  the 
t  case  its  direction  will  be  oblique  or  at  an  acute  angle  with 
it  of  the  original  ligament.  This  detached  segment  what- 
2r  itfi  position  has  always  similar  mechanical  relations  to  the 
>vement  of  the  hinge  and  is  called  the  cartilage.  The  sepa- 
ion  of  the  cartilage  from  the  ligament  is  generally  either 
itral  or  toward  the  shortest  end  of  the  hinge,  which  is  usu- 
y  the  anterior,  owing  to  the  fact  that  when  the  size  of  a 
uellibranch  increases,  the  siphons,  the  ovaries,  the  visceral 
188  or  the  gills  are  the  organs  where  proportionally  increased 
)wth  is  most  likely  to  occur,  and  these  are  usually  central  or 
aterior  to  the  umbones.  In  Sohnomya^  which  is  exceptional 
having  a  posterior  cartilage,  the  posterior  portion  is  shortest. 
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Tlie  amount  of  shifting  reqnired  to  put  part  of  the  Hgiuneat 
on  the  vonti'al  eide  of  the  axis  of  hinj^e  motion,  or  cardiiiil 
axis,  is  exti-emely  sniail.  All  stages  of  the  changes  invoWmi 
may  l)e  observed  in  the  Suculacea,  even  to  one  not  liitherto 
mentioned  where  the  cartilage  hag  been  developed  and  has 
Bubsequentl)'  become  obsolete  or  altogetber  diaapjicared  (,MiJ- 
leita),  while  leaving  eoine  traces  of  its  former  presence  in  the 
Bhape  of  an  empty  and  degenerate  foBsette  (J'/^urodon),  It  is 
noteworthy  that  this  suborder,  in  which  the  shell  gives  usro 
many  hints  ae  to  procesecs  which  we  may  iuia^ne  to  be  of 
great  antiqnity,  shonld  on  other  grounds  be  regarded  a&  among 
the  few  wnicii  best  retain  traces  in  the  soft  parts  of  archaic 
stuges  of  development. 

With  the  lengtliening  and  angulation  of  the  cardinal  mai^n 
the  ligament  gradually  shifted  to  a  point  where  it  biiimme 
posterior  to  the  beaka.  Perhaps  it  would  be  belter  to  say  that 
the  portion  in  front  of  the  beaks  either  became  segmented  off 
tis  a  cartilage,  or  became  obsolete  and  vanished,  while  the  po^ 
tion  on  the  posterior  side  gradually  elongated,  as  the  t^Umgt- 
tiou  of  the  posterior  hinge-margiu  rendered  a  longer  ligam»it 
more  useful.  It  has  already  bix^n  pointed  out  that  a  purviic) 
ligament  would  involve  Btreases  leading  U^  its  owni  dcstnictiuii. 
Ttie  Gurvature  of  the  cardinal  tnaiKui,  now  the  common  prop- 
erty of  a  vast  niajoritv  of  bivalves,  was  inevitable  with  increase 
in  .--iKC  and  a  synnnetrical  development  of  the  ant«-riur  und  piw 
terior  ends  of  the  body.  Consequently  that  tbe  ligameDt 
should  be  shifted  was  a  mechanical  necessity,  nnless  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  gTOiip  was  to  be  confined  within  extremely  narrow 
limits  as  regards  hinij;e  characters. 

The  infolding  of  the  ligament  and  the  development  of  a  car- 
tilage and  its  supports  would  be  especially  likely  to  occur  in 
forms  with  a'  thin  edentulous  hinge,  where  the  least  shifting 
would  be  necessary  (tiolenomya,  Anatina)  ratber  than  in  thuse 
with  a  broad  flat  hinge-margin.  In  harmony  with  this  propo- 
sition we  tind  the  archaic  forms  with  internal  cartilage  have 
generally  a  narrow  edentulous  cardinal  border,  the  exceptions 
belonging  to  tbe  more  recently  specialized  types  (Mactm, 
Sprmf/t/ltis);  wliile  the  groups  without  an  internal  cartilage 
contain  the  bmadest  and  lieaviest  types  of  hinge  (Pectitncului, 
VeneridcB.) 

The  infolding  of  a  cartilage  which  arose  by  loogitudinil 
segmentation  would  leave  a  line  of  weakness  in  the  arch  of  the 
umboncs.  In  thin  shells  with  strong  adductoi-s  there  would  be 
a  tendency  to  fracture  here.  This  singular  feature  has  beeo 
|>erpetuated  iu  wliat  may  be  termed  the  normal  umboni^ 
tissnre  of  Solenomya,  i'eviploma  wnd  similar  forms.'^'TsSff 
of  it  are  evident  in  Thracia,  while  the  unfractured  sntnraH' 
self  iii  visible  in  Isocardia,  J^acAyrisma,  J'eccAiolia. 
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In  the  thin-shelled  CuapidariidcB  a  special  buttress  is  often 
leveloped  to  support  the  shell  at  this  weak  point.  In  the 
TsocaraiidcB  an  independent  cartilage  was  possibly  never  devel- 
)ped,  but  the  infolding  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  ligament 
¥ent  far  enough  to  leave  permanent  traces  on  the  shell.  That 
t  did  not  result  in  a  cartilage  if  this  was  the  case  may  possibly 
>e  due  to  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  great  size  and  spiral  char- 
icter  of  the  umbones,  the  anterior  part  of  the  ligament  was 
.urned  up  instead  of  downward,  and  therefore  did  not  tend  to 
ihift  toward  the  interior. 

If  it  is  not  clear  how  the  thickening  or  vertical  extension  of 
;he  ligament  below  the  cardinal  axis  should  cause  its  separation 
nto  two  parts,  I  need  only  recall  the  familiar  experience  of 
jvery  one  in  breaking  oflF  a  wire  or  piece  of  tin  by  bending  it 
>ackward  and  forward  on  the  line  of  the  desired  fracture. 
The  mechanical  principles  and  results  in  the  two  cases  are  pre- 
cisely similar. 

When  finally  developed  in  the  same  individual  the  ligament 
md  cartilage  work  in  identically  the  same  manner  but  in  dif- 
ferent directions  The  resistance  of  the  ligament  to  compres- 
jion  prevents  any  straining  of  the  adductors  by  a  too  wide 
)pening  of  the  valves.     The  same  resistance  in  the  cartilage 

Srevents  the  ventral  margins  from  crushing  each  other  by  sud- 
en  and  violent  contractions  of  the  adductors  when  the  animal 
18  alarmed,  and  closes  its  valves. 

The  nymphae,  or  processes  to  which  the  ligament  is  at- 
»ched,  and  the  fossette,  or  socket  of  the  cartilage,  have  been 
rtrengthened  and  regulated  by  the  development  of  various  but- 
:resse8  and  other  devices,  varying  in  different  groups.  The 
cartilage  in  turn  has  its  rigidity  and  strength  increased  in 
nany  species  by  the  sj)ecial  development  of  shell  substance 
known  as  the  ossiculum. 

To  return  to  the  development  of  the  cardinal  margin.  The 
isymmetry  of  the  shell  and  ligament  relative  to  a  vertical 
^nsverse  plane  passing  through  the  umbones,  would  be  pro- 
cnoted  not  only  by  the  natural  discrepancies  between  the  ante- 
rior and  posterior  halves  of  the  body,  but  by  the  mechanical 
effect  of  the  projecting  umbones.  \Vliere  a  shell  opens  later- 
illy,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  unless  the  beaks  are  very 
Inconspicuous,  or  are  separated  by  a  wide  projection  of  the  car- 
dinal border  (as  in  Area  now)^  they  will  strike  against  and  wear 
5ut  one  another.  This  abnormal  or  accidental  result  is  very 
constantly  observable  in  many  Anathi'idce^  such  as  our  own 
Thracia  Conradi,  But  it  must  be  a  source  of  weakness  and 
clanger  to  the  animal.  If  the  ligament  is  shifted  posteriorly 
the  valves  must  open  more  obliquely,  with  a  result  that  this 
dangerous  friction  will  l>e  avoided  in  most  cases. 
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In  a  protective  armor  like  the  Talves  of  bivalves,  t 
tltingft  b«in^  etjasJ,  it  will  be  obviouelv  beuetieiitl  if  not  abs^H 
lutei;  eeeential  that  it  shoaid  offer  as  few  weak  juintif  or  upea 
spacvs  ac  pu^ilile.  Bnrroiviiie  animale,  who  themselves  Aerre 
^  «  BiippleiiiirnUrT  ficfeoce  of  iheir  l>nrrow,  may  be  able  lo 
perpetnatc  gapinar  shelle  and  exposed  siphons  without  eerioiit 
daneer  frotn  their  enctuies.  Those  animals  which  burrow  but 
s'ightly  or  live  in  msterial  which  enetniee  nia^v  also  easily  pern- 
Irate  in  their  fomy*.  will  nn(jue»«tionnlit.v  hi-netit  ^n^atly  hy  an 
ao<^Drate  and  exact  clot^ure  of  the  valves  Tho  intraejon  of 
stdid  l>odies  can  he  to  «otne  extent  ^larded  n^itisr;  h/  tbe 
action  of  the  cilia  or  processes  of  the  mantle  margin,  hut  »neli 
intniBiOQ  wonld  be  {rf*y'Hy  fHcrlitated  by  any  organization  of 
the  hinfre  which  wonld  permit  an  independent  rocking  motion 
of  the  valves  witli  respect  tfl  each  other.  The  enddcn  closing 
whicJi  dangler  incites  leave*  no  time  for  clearing  ont  olwtnic 
tious  and  llie  gap  ie  e^jiccinlly  liable  to  the  incarsion  of  gravel, 
etc..  in  epecics  which  live  with  the  plane  of  innction  of  tiie 
valves  in  a  vertical  direction.  In  certain  hrachiopods  anch  u 
Glottitiia  and  Digt^ina  sach  a  scml-rotary  motion  of  the  valves 
tixtste.  but  \i  Icsb  dangeroui!  to  thcui  eiiicc  the  plane  of  juuclion 
with  them  appcam  to  he  generally  huriitontaL 

To  avoid  these  dangers  and  to  ntlde  the  motion  of  the  valve* 
in  closing,  and  to  prevent  their  Biiding  apon  one  another  after 
closJTifi,  Nature,  throuirh  natural  selection  and  pliji-ii'al 
MlreiiMis,  hus  dt-vcii.'iieil  thtso  cardinal  prncc-sses  whi<')'i  are 
known  as  teeth. 

Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  fact  that  there  can 
he  hnt  three  fniidamental  ty|)es  of  hinge,  which  may  be  called 
the  anodont,  prionodont  and  orthodont,  the  latter  term  being 
used  to  indicate  the  forms  in  which  the  cardinal  margin  hffl 
become  longitudinally  plicate.  Actually  the  pure  orthodont 
type  hardly  exi^its  ;  in  nearly  all  forms  traces  of  the  prionodont 
characters  are  mingled  with  it.  For  those  forms  in  which  the 
archiiic  anodontism  still  persists  as  the  characteriatic  of  cliief 
importance,  though  frequently  inoditied  by  special  mechanical 
contrivances  which  to  a  certain  extent  mask  the  type,  I  haw 
pro|>08cd  the  term  Aiiomaloilesmacea.  The  fossette,  cnilleron 
or  s|x^on-3liapci]  |>rocess  for  the  cartiliige  is  a  separate  develop- 
ment serving  a  s|>ecial  purpose  ;  thongh  inflnencing  the  teeth, 
if  any  exist,  in  its  vicinity,  it  innst  not  be  confounded  with 
them.  The  weakness  of  the  anodont  type  haa  left  an  o[»ening 
for  the  si>ecialization  and  perfection  of  this  process  which,  to  a 
eonsidcruhlG  extent  in  this  group,  assumes  the  functions  which 
in  groups  without  a  cartilage  are  the  special  office  of  the 
tcclh. 

For  th'jfic  foi'nis  in  whioli  transverse  plicafion  of  the  hinj^ii 
^le   chief   chaiucteristic,   though   rarely  wholly    exclusive  of 
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orthodont  influence,  I  liave  used  the  term  Prionodeaniacea. 
In  some  cases  what  may  seem  to  be  the  chief  features  of  the 
Ilinge  as  regards  size  and  strength  are  orthodont,  yet  these  I 
believe  to  be  comparatively  modem  specializations  illustrating 
the  general  tendency  of  evolutionary  processes  toward  a  teleo- 
dont  hinge.  In  cases  of  doubt  the  sum  of  the  characters  will 
enable  as  to  decide  on  the  proper  place  for  a  given  genus.  It 
most  not  be  supposed  that,  because  the  names  suggested  by  a 
single  set  of  characters  are  used  to  denominate  tlie  proposed 
orders,  that  therefore  that  set  of  characters  is  to  be  our  sole  cri- 
terion. Such  too  hasty  assumptions  are  a  relic  of  the  days 
when  the  immutability  of  species  was  an  orthodox  dogma  in 
biology,  and  doom  to  failure  any  system  founded  upon  them. 

For  those  forms  in  which  the  various  types  of  hinge  have 
become  harmoniously  combined,  though  in  varying  proportion 
contributing  to  the  final  mechanism,  I  have  selected  the  desig- 
nation of  Teleodesinacea,  These  may  be  regarded  as  the 
highest  and  evolutional ly  the  most  perfect  in  type  of  hinge, 
though  this  perfection  shows  itself  in  a  variety  of  forms. 
Prionodont  traces  remain  with  most  of  them  but  are  never 
characteristic  of  the  type. 

The  three  groups  1  propose  to  call  Orders.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  whether  tney  can  be  compared  in  systematic  value  with 
oraers  in  other  classes.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  these  three 
divisions  are  discernible  in  the  very  compact  and  homogeneoup 
class  which  includes  them,  and  it  contains  no  other  groups  of 
equal  value  or  significance. 

Each  Order  as  it  now  exists  contains  archaic  and  modern  spe- 
cialized types.  Each  indicates  a  tendency  toward  an  ideal  of 
fitness  to  the  environment,  which  results  in  a  certain  parallelism 
of  minor  characters  common  to  minor  groups  in  each  of  the 
three  orders.  In  each  (we  are  coming  to  regard  it  as  inevitable), 
certain  members  show  affiliations  with  members  of  the  other 
orders.  In  each  there  are  certain  groups  which  represent  a 
relatively  modern  specialization  carried  so  far  as  to  be  quite 
peculiar. 

Pearliness  or  a  truly  nacreous  character  of  shell  substance  is 
a  Bource  of  weakness.  This  kind  of  shell  is  more  fully  per- 
meated wifh  animal  matter,  is  more  liable  to  decav  and  exfolia- 
tion and  is  more  readily  drilled  by  enemies  than  the  arraaronitic 
type  of  shell  substance  which  conchologists  call  porcellanous. 
Ttne  tendency  of  evolution  is  to  promote  the  porcellanous 
type.  The  older  groups  {Prionode&macea  and  Afiomalodes- 
maoea)  contain  all  the  pearly  Pelecypods,  among  the  Te/eodes- 
maoea  there  is  not  a  single  one.  Furthermore,  in  the  two 
former  orders  the  most  specialized  and,  developmentally,  the 
most  modem  forms  are  preferably  porcellanous ;  those  which 
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we  may  reasonably  regard  ae  of  more  ancient  type  tend  to 
pearlineBB.  For  e:tample  in  the  Anomaktdesfiuzcf't  the  mod 
stripling  instances  of  specialization  are  the  Pholade,  TuhkvU 
and  certain  Myacea,  all  are  earthy  or  at  least  not  pearly,  Tlie 
Anatinacea  whioli  paleontologically  are  very  ancient,  m 
largely  pearly.  The  I'rionodewna'Cea  have  few  porcellanoiK 
^oups,  but  those  which  show  this  character,  snch  ae  Ostrta  and 
Pecten,  generally  stand  at  the  nearer  end  of  the  long  line  of 
progresBive  uiodification.  There  are  exceptions  to  this,  snch  a* 
Tivitaria  in  the  Nuculnaea  which  is  obtmsively  porcellanon^ 
while  l^da  and  SolenoTitya,  which  retain  so  many  archaic  fra- 
tures  in  their  soft  parts,  have  almost  lost  the  pearly  layer  while 
still  falling  short  of  the  jKireellarous  character  cODspicnoue  in 
moat  of  the  Tehodexma/va.  The  Areas  coaspiciionsly  earlliT 
in  their  shells  are  modem  in  their  total  characters  compared 
with  the  pearly  Nnculas.  Turning  to  Gastropoda  for  a  nio 
ment  we  nnd  that  PleitrotMnivria,  one  of  the  very  earliest  tvpep 
of  that  class  which  can  be  recognized  in  the  now  existing  faana 
is  extremely  pearly-  On  the  whole  the  relation  between  the 
two  types  of  shell  substance  if  not  constant  enough  to  be 
called  a  rule  is  sufficiently  so  to  be  extremely  suggestive. 

I  have  already  suggcBted  the  mechanisui  of  the  infolding 
which  resulted  in  the  cartilage  and  it«  supporting  socket  It 
is  a  very  difficult  task  to  acconnt  for  the  initiation  of  all  the 
types  of  toeth.     A  few  suggestions  may  be  ventured  upon. 

The  radiating  or  transverse  cornigatiotts  wliic-li  we  see  in 
ribbed  siiells  are  nut  merely  ornamental.  They  serve  to  add 
strength  while  tliey  do  not  increase  tlie  weight  as  would  a  cor- 
responding thickening  of  the  shell.  A  familiar  example  of 
the  same  principle  is  afforded  by  the  corrugated  sheet  metal  bo 
frequently  used  by  builders.  The  ends  of  these  ribs  impinge 
on  the  margin  of  the  slielj  and  crenulate  it  when  the  shell  is 
thin.  Crenella  is  a  notable  example.  Many  Mytllacea  ei- 
hibii  a  similar  structure.  These  crenulations  of  the  hinge  line 
and  margin  are  not  to  be  distiogiiiehed  from  nascent  teeth  and 
have  frequently  been  descril)ed  as  sucli  by  naturalistfi.  Nticn- 
locardia  of  Orbigny  is  a  well  known  instance.  The  creoali- 
tions  of  the  margin  are  useful  in  securing  a  close  lit  between 
tjie  closed  valves,  whether  at  the  cardinal  or  the  basal  margin. 
But  they  would  be  more  useful  at  the  cardinal  margin  becaiiee 
there  they  would  prevent  sliding  of  the  valves  upon  one  an- 
other before  they  were  completely  closed,  as  do  the  long  teeth 
of  the  Mnc^ilacea.  Hence,  it  is  probable  that  they  would  be 
rpetuated  and  specialized  there  even  if  the  ribbing  disap- 
ired  from  the  exterior  of  the  valves.  Greater  stress  arisiog 
im  friction  and  pressure  resisted,  would  tend  towards  tlie 
ickening,  widening  and   even    buttresemg  of   the   cardinil 
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trgin,  until  the  hinge  plate  became  developed  and  sufficiently 
ong  to  perform  its  lunctions  with  success.  This  is  one  of 
J  ways  in  which  a  Prionodont  hinge  might  be  initiated.  ^ 

The  Anodont  hinge,  to  reiterate,  is  a  weak  and  unsatisfactory 
je.  Its  features  could  hardly  continue  to  exist  except  in  a 
rrowing  and  tubicolous  generation.  To  some  extent  its 
itures  has  been  made  up  for  by  an  asymmetry  in  the  valves 
lich  permits  a  smaller  valve  to  fit  into  a  larger  one.  This  is 
•ery  successful  device  as  there  can  be,  as  long  as  the  larger 
irgin  remains  unbroken,  no  question  of  failure  to  close  the 
Ives.  But  the  projecting  margin  of  the  larger  valve  is  a 
fak  feature,  much  more  likely  to  get  fractured  than  the  con- 
x  combined  edges  of  two.  Once  fractured  the  mollusk 
►uld  be  defenceless  until  he  could  mend  the  breach.  More- 
er,  in  moving  about,  a  practice  more  common  with  Pelecy- 
ds  than  is  generally  realized,  the  asymmetry  of  the  valves 
mid  be  a  nuisance,  always  tending  to  shift  the  traveler  out 

the  line  he  might  desire  to  take.  We  find,  as  we  should 
pect,  that  the  Anodont  hinge  is  persistent  with  tribes  which 
3  borers,  tube-dwellers,  or  burrowers ;  for  the  most  part  very 
iggish  creatures.  In  cases  where  the  ventral  margins  of  the 
Ives  do  not  meet,  there  is  of  course  no  especial  call  for  a 
ntiferons  hinge  as  the  valves  play  the  subordinate  part  of  a 
rsal  shield.  This  is  the  case  with  Solenomya  where  the 
ntral  hiatus  is  partly  shielded  by  projecting  epidermis. 
38t  of  these  forms  depend  apparently  quite  as  much  on  their 
:ivity  and  the  protection  of  their  burrow,  as  they  do  on  that 
orded  by  the  valves  of  the  shell.  A  reversion  of  the  pro- 
J6  is  seen  in  the  case  of  some  groups  like  Ayiodonta^  in  which 
3  edentulous  hinge  is  the  result  of  degeneration  from  a  den- 
erous  type  such  as  Uiiio.  The  dentiferous  forms  retain 
jir  teeth  in  the  streams  and  rivers  where  they  are  subiect  to 
merous  casualties  and  much  knocking  about ;  while  m  the 
IL water  and  soft  mud  of  silent  ponds  the  teeth  vanish  and 
3  protective  shell  reaches  its  limit  of  practicable  tenuity. 
18  type  of  "cardinal"  (as  opposed  to  the  so-called  "  lateral") 
jth  would  arise  through  the  modification  of  an  Orthodont  or 
Prionodont  hinge  at  one  end  (as  in  Macrodon)  so  that  part 

a  row  of  teeth  originally  similar  would  come  to  differ 
)m  the  rest.     Many  ^\offiacea  show  stages  of  such  a  mode 

change. 

Another  type  would  arise  from  the  plications  of  the  hinge 
rallel  to  and  induced  by  the  formation  of  a  fossette  or  pro- 
S8  for  the  internal  cartilage.     Such  teeth  or  plications  may 

observed  in  most  Pelecypods  having  an  internal  cartilage. 
11  stages  of  development  of  this  type  may  be  observed,  from 
e  barely  traceable  parallel  ridges  of  Cuspidaria,  for  instance, 
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to  the  highly  developed  and  specialized  cardinal  teeth  in 
Mactra.  Thus  it  will  be  observed  the  teeth  called  "  cardinals" 
in  Pelecypods  are  by  no  means  all  necessarily  homologous; 
and  it  is  even  conceivable  that  cardinals  of  both  types  might 
come  to  be  united  in  the  hinge  of  a  single  species. 

The  development  of  lateral  teeth  from  transverse  teeth  is  a 
very  easy  process  of  which  a  full  exhibit  might  be  made  by 
arranging  in  a  continuous  series  the  valves  of  selected  Arcacea 
and  Nuculacea.  It  is  probable  however,  that  not  all  Orthodont 
dentition  originated  in  this  way.  The  thickening  of  the  car- 
dinal margin  rendered  necessary  by  the  stresses  involved  in  the 
mechanical  operation  of  cardinal  teeth  or  strong  external  liga- 
ments, would  render  parallel  plication  of  the  thickened  area 
along  the  margin  not  only  easy  but  almost  inevitable  in  some 
cases.  The  infolding  of  the  edge  of  the  mantle  necessarily 
accompanying  the  production  of  a  strong  specialized  socket 
for  an  internal  cartilage  would  lead  incidentally  to  occasional 
deposition  of  shelly  matter  in  ridges  parallel  with  the  longer 
edges  of  such  sock»'t«.  The  greater  efficiency  in  guiding  the 
valves  to  effective  closure,  in  proportion  to  the  increased  dis- 
tance from  the  umbonal  region,  of  such  interlocking  plications 
would  tend  through  natural  selection  to  the  perpetuation  of 
favorable  variations  and  to  their  gradual  removal  farther  and 
farther  from  the  beaks  until  the  most  useful  distance  was 
attained. 

When  we  consider  the  remarkable  uniformity  in  hinge  char- 
acters attained  by  the  species  with  more  perfected  forms  of 
hinge,  through  long  series  of  individuals,  it  seems  almost  in- 
credible that  these  results  should  be  brought  about  by  the 
action  of  a  thin  soft  film  of  secretive  tissue,  which,  unaided, 
could  not  hold  itself  erect.  It  is  only  when  we  remember  that 
the  result,  in  the  main,  is  brought  about  through  the  action 
and  reaction  of  certain  definite  mechanical  stresses,  propagated 
through  the  hard  valvular  skeleton  and  constantly  imposed 
upon  the  softer  tissues,  that  any  adeciuate  reason  for  the  mar- 
vellous uniformity  presents  itself.  There  are  certain  groups 
such  as  the  Isocardiidw  in  which  the  hinge  seems  still  to  be  in 
what  may  be  termed  a  transition  state.  With  these  no  such 
strict  uniformity  prevails.  While  the  differences  are  not  ex- 
cessive, yet  the  hinge  of  each  individual  specimen  comf>ared 
with  others  of  the  same  age  will  show  individual  characteris 
tics  and  the  changes  which  the  hinge  undergoes  in  the  same 
individual  between  adolescence  and  old  age  are  greater  than 
one  would  ordinarily  find  in  the  whole  membership  of  a 
species,  say  of  the  Veiieridoe^  taking  all  ages,  above  the  larval 
stage  into  account. 
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We  may  now  proceed  to  consider  the  groups  of  which  these 
orders  shonld  be  made  up. 

To  the  Anomalodeamacea  I  refer  the  Anatinacea,  the  My- 
dceaj  the  Ensiphonacea  or  TuhicoloB^  the  ISolenoinydcea  and  the 
AdeamcLcea, 

In  the  first  three  groups  or  suborders  we  have  forms  whose 
relationship  will  hardly  be  questioned,  embracing  also  some 
instances  of  the  most  remarkable  specialization  of  characters. 
To  refer  to  a  few  I  may  mention  AspergiUum^  Clavagella^ 
(Juspidaria  and  Poromya^  using  these  names  in  their  widest 
«ense. 

From  several  characters  of  the  gills  and  other  soft  parts 
paralleled  in  the  Nueul^cea^  Solenomya  was  at  first  affiliated 
by  me  with  the  Prionodonts.  On  mature  consideration,  while 
admitting  that  the  last  word  on  this  subject  has  not  yet  been 
put  on  record,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  this  genus  is  an 
Anodont  which  has  retained  certain  archaic  features  of  the  soft 
parts  and  represents  in  the  Anomalodesrnacea  a  survival  analo- 
gous to  that  of  the  Nuculacea  among  the  Prionodonts. 

From  a  very  early  period  the  Solendcea  have  been  associated 
with  the  forms  now  gathered  in  this  order.  Prof.  Verrill  has 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  Tagelus  caribwxis  and  its 
allies  have  the  organization  of  lellinacea^  and  I  have  removed 
them  to  the  vicinity  of  Psantmobia^  in  my  Check-list  of  the 
Marine  shell-bearing  Mollusks  of  the  Southeastern  coast  of  the 
United  States.*  But  are  the  Solenidce  to  be  left  behind! 
After  due  consideration  I  can  see  no  sufficient  reason  for  such 
a  course,  and  conclude  that  the  united  siphons  and  burrowing 
habit,  with  its  resulting  specialization,  do  not  warrant  it  I 
have  therefore  excluded  them. 

In  the  Adesinacea  or  Pholadacea  we  have  the  most  remarka- 
ble specialization  of  the  hinge  known  in  the  whole  class.  The 
relations  of  the  parts  are  best  understood  by  a  study  of  the 
open-shelled  forms  like  ZirphoBa  crispaia  or  Bamea  costata 
and  the  young  of  the  closed  Pholads.  In  the  adult  forms  of 
the  latter  specialization  has  proceeded  so  far  that  the  true  rela- 
tions of  the  parts  are  more  or  less  masked. 

In  Bamea  costal  we  have  the  anterior  dorsal  margin  of  the 
valves  reflected  dorsally  until  the  anterior  adductors  following 
the  shell  pass  the  axis  of  motion  of  the  hinge  and  pull  at  the 
short  end  of  the  lever,  tending  to  open  the  valves  instead  of  to 
close  them.  The  posterior  ad<luctor8  pull  in  the  normal  way 
and  balance  the  anterior  ones.  The  ligament  is  reduced  to  an 
ineffective  film.  The  cartilage  remains  as  a  survival,  but 
reduced  to  such  dimensions  as  to  be  practically  of  no  use.  Its 
elastic  properties  are  lost  and  it  merely  serves  to  connect  two 
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little  processes,  the  feeble  remnants  of  the  original  fossettes. 
An  appendage  analogous  to  and  possibly  homologous  with  an 
original  ossienlnm  has  (that  view  being  taken)  revolved  around 
the  cartilage,  taken  its  place  outside  of  the  axis  of  motion  of 
the  hinge,  and  instead  of  keeping  the  valves  from  crushing 
each  other  by  checking  the  closing  stress  of  the  adductors 
as  in  Vertieordia  or  Bnshia  and  other  Anatinacea^  it  accom- 
plishes the  same  end  by  locking  over  the  reflected  edges  of  the 
shell  on  the  dorsal  surface  acting,  like  the  anterior  adductors, 
on  the  short  instead  of  the  long  arm  of  the  lever,  and  as  before 
in  a  sense  opposed  to  the  action  of  the  adductors.  Though 
greatly  specialized  and  modified  this  appendage  retains  some- 
tning  of  the  butterfly  shape  of  a  broad  ossiculum. 

An  appendage,  sometimes  called  the  styliform  process  or 
apophysis,  with  its  proximal  end  attached  in  the  hollow  of  the 
beaks,  has  been  homologized  by  Deshayes  with  the  cardinal 
teeth.  In  Pholas  costata  it  supports  the  posterior  oral  palpus 
which  is  very  massive,  and  some  of  the  internal  viscera.  If 
one  of  the  umbonal  laminse  of  Callocardia  were  detached  from 
its  connection  with  the  cardinal  margin  and  allowed  to  project 
into  the  cavity  of  the  valve,  it  would  somewhat  resemble  the 
apophysis  of  Pholas.  But  on  this  view  1  am  at  a  loss  to 
explain  the  present  connections  of  this  process  about  the 
development  of  which  little  or  nothing  is  known.  How  a 
cardinal  tooth  should  come  to  be  situated  inside  the  mass  of 
the  body  would  seem  to  be  hard  to  explain.  The  environment 
of  the  I^holads  is  of  a  very  special  character  and  the  modifica- 
tions of  the  organization  march  with  the  peculiar  circumstances 
under  which  it  exists.  To  enter  into  their  mutual  reactions 
would  tako  much  space  and  obscure  the  more  general  questions 
to  which  this  paper  is  addressed. 

It  may  be  added  that  in  this  order  as  well  as  the  others  the 
particular  constituency  of  each  of  the  suborders,  even  the 
number  and  scope  of  the  families,  must  be  regarded  as  tinged 
with  uncertainty  from  the  magnitude  of  our  ignorance.  To 
properly  ascertain  and  correlate  the  data  in  regard  to  the  differ- 
ent genera  and  the  families  of  which  they  are  the  membere  is 
a  labor  worthy  of  devotion,  but  which  will  yet  require  a  large 
amount  of  original  research. 

In  the  PrIonof/eHmarea  the  NiicuhK^ea  represent  an  archaic 
type  in  many  of  their  features.  So  far  as  the  hinge  is  con- 
cerned Area  {Noce  and  related  species]  is  perhaps  the  most 
fully  and  typically  develoi)ed  instance  oi  Prionodout  dentition. 
The  Naiades  declare  in  Spatha  and  Ir'ulina  their  Prionodout 
origin,  traces  of  which  are  to  be  .^een  in  the  transverse  stria- 
tion  of  the  teeth  of  many  species  of  Unio^  even  when  lateral 
teeth  have  become  well  developed  and  preeminent.     The  same 
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i8  true  of  Trigoivia  which  has  many  points  in  common  with 
Naiades.  To  the  latter  immediately  MvXleria  bears  such  a 
relation  in  its  adult  state  as  do  the  Monomyarian  PecUn  and 
Ostrea  to  the  rest  of  the  Prionodesmaceu  as  a  whole.  The 
Prionodont  character  of  the  MytUaeea  will  not  be  questioned. 
Through  them  we  pass  to  the  Pectinacea^  in  which  in  Spondy- 
Itcs  we  have  the  finest  instance  of  a  Prionodont  hin^e  with  few 
teeth,  as  Area  is  of  one  with  many  teeth.  The  original  trans-  | 
verse  grooving  of  the  hinge  is  visible  on  the  very  young  vaTv'es  ; 
of  inany  species  of  Pecten^  Jdnira^  etc.  The  Ostracea  are  the  i 
last  term  of  specialization  in  this  line;  the  Anomiacea  are 
brought  in  by  the  total  of  their  characters,  though  so  far  modi- 
fied as  to  indicate  little,  by  the  hinge,  of  what  1  suppose  to  be 
their  origin.  Above  all  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Mono- 
myaria  and  Heteromyaria  represent  not  fundamental  types 
of  structure  but  special  modifications  though  geologically  an- 
cient. The  presence  of  a  prismatic  layer  of  cretaceous  otell 
substance,  outside  of  the  pearly  layer,  is  also  characteristic  of 
most  of  the  forms  of  this  order. 

The  remaining  forms  representing  the  march  of  progress 
toward  a  mechanical  perfection  in  hinge  characters,  though  re- 
taining traces  (as  in  the  striated  teeth  of  some  Mactras)  of 
Prionodont  ancestry  which  once  dominated  the  dentition,  con- 
stitute the  order  Teleodesmacea. 

In  the  main,  in  the  combination  of  hinge  characters  which 
they  represent,  the  most  striking  features  are  the  effective 
manner  in  which  the  orthodont  laterals  and  prionodont  cardi- 
nal teeth  are  subordinated  to  and  supplement  each  others 
action,  the  occasional  introduction  of  the  internal  cartilage  in 
happy  combination  with  the  others  and  the  general  absence  of 
nacre  in  the  shell  structure  and  archaic  characters  in  the  soft  parts. 

It  is  a  question  whether  the  Pudistes  are  to  be  considered  a 
group  apart,  or,  like  the  Pholadacea  among  the  Anomalodea- 
foacea,  merely  an  erratic  special  development,  of  forms  related 
to  the  Chumacea.  Leaving  the  question  to  be  settled  by  the 
special  studies  its  difficulties  call  for,  I  conclude  this  paper 
with  a  tabular  view  of  the  orders  and  suborders  into  which  the 
class  is  divided.  One  group,  the  Leptanacea^  stands  much  in 
need  of  thorough  study  without  which  its  component  families 
and  even  its  permanent  standing  must  remain  doubtful.  With 
our  present  knowledge  it  is  yet  impossible  to  determine  the 
number  of  families  of  which  each  suborder  should  be  com- 
posed, or  even  how  many  groups  are  entitled  to  rank  as  fami- 
lies. But  in  the  major  groups  I  feel  a  certain  amount  of  con- 
fidence that  the  present  arrangement  is  in  most  respects  more 
harmonious  and  in  accord  with  the  balance  of  characters  than 
any  of  the  systematic  arrangements  of  the  class  which  have 
been  hitherto  proposed. 
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CLASS  PELECYPODA. 

I.     Order  Anomalodbsmacea. 

Suborders. 

1.  Solenomyacea. 

2.  Aoaiinacea. 

3.  Myacea. 

4.  Ensipbonacea. 

5.  Adesmacea. 

ir.     Order  Prionodesmacea. 

Suborders, 

1.  Nuculacea.  5.  Mytilacea. 

2.  Arcacea.  6.  Pectinacea. 

3.  Naiadacea.  7.  Anomiacea. 

4.  Trigoniacea.  8.  Ostracca. 

ni.    Order  Teleodbsmacea. 

Suborders. 

1.  Tellinacea.  8.  Leptonacca? 

2.  Solenacea.  9.  Lucinacea. 

3.  Mactracea.  10.  l8ocardiacea? 

4.  Carditacea.  11.  Voneracea. 

5.  Cardiacea.  *     * 

6.  Cbamacea.  ?  Rudista. 

7.  Tridacnacea. 

Supplementary  JS'ote. — When  I  first  began  to  consider  the 
relations  of  the  teeth  and  other  parts  of  the  hinge,  I  naturally 
remembered  the  brief  abstract  of  the  important  paper  on  the 
hinge  of  Bivalves  by  M.  Neumayr  which  I  had  seen  in  the 
Zoological  Record  for  1883.  I  intentionally  deferred  a  careful 
perusal  of  Neumayr's  essay  until  I  had  entirely  completed  my 
own.  Then  a  careful  examination  of  his  original  afforded  roe 
great  pleasure.  It  showed  that  in  the  matter  of  the  influence 
of  ribbing  in  promothig  the  nascence  of  teeth ;  in  the  discrimi- 
nation of  lateral  plications,  arising  in  connection  with  the  fos- 
sette  of  the  cartilage,  from  the  true  cardinal  teeth  ;  in  the  in- 
fluence of  the  environment  on  the  degeneration  of  hinge 
characters :  in  the  estimate  of  the  characters  of  the  primitive 
bivalves ;  and  some  minor  points  we  had  arrived  independently 
at  the  same  conclusions  and  even  illustrated  them  by  identical 
or  nearly  identical  examples.  This  is  certainly  strong  presump- 
tive evidence  of  the  correctness  of  those  inferences.  In  the 
points  in  which  we  differ,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  differences 
arise  from  the  fact  that  Neumayr  has  approached  the  subject 
more  from  the  paleontological  standpoint  and  has  less  consid- 
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ered,  or  has  given  less  weight  to  biological  considerations  not 
imprinted  on  the  shell ;  while  in  my  own  case  from  the  natare 
of  my  previous  studies  I  have  been  led  to  attack  the  problem 
from  the  other  side.  Recent  investigations,  available  pnly 
since  the  date  of  Neumayr's  paper,  have  thrown  much  fight 
on  the  inosculation  of  characters  not  before  known  to  interlace. 
Neuraayr  also,  from  my  standpoint  has  insufficiently  grasped 
the  importance  of  the  different  processes  involved  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  internal  cartilage  and  its  shelly  coefficients  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  denticulation  of  the  hinge  margin  on  the 
other.  These  two  processes,  though  they  must  often  have  pro- 
ceeded simultaneously  in  the  same  genus,  were  not  necessarily 
connected  except  in  so  far  as  by  resulting  stresses  each  might 
react  on  the  hinge-product  of  the  other.  So  instead  of  having 
a  Desmodont  type  of  hinge  as  opposed  to  a  Prionodont,  and,  as 
Neumayr  would  say,  a  Heterodont  (Teleodont)  type,  we  may 
have  either  an  Anodont  (Paleoconch),  a  Prionodont  (Taxodont), 
or  a  Teleodont  (Heterodont)  type  of  hinge,  either  with  or 
without  an  internal  cartilage  and  its  accessories. 

By  the  elaboration  of  this  view,  as  attempted  in  the  fore- 
going discussion,  it  seems  to  me  the  discrepancies  so  evident  in 
Neumayr's  svstem  have  been  avoided ;  the  types  of  hinge 
assigned  their  proper  weight  in  the  system ;  while  those 
biological  relations  which  are  not  fully  reflected  in  the  shelly 
parts,  have  not  been  slighted ;  though  inevitably  numerous  im- 
provements in  detail  will  suggest  themselves  to  students,  or  be 
effected  by  a  future  expansion  of  our  knowledge. 

As  regards  the  Rudistes,  if,  as  claimed  by  Woodward  and 
others,  they  possessed  an  internal  cartilage,  it  is  probable  that 
they  must  form  a  specially  modified  ana  extraordinary  ramifi- 
cation of  the  Chanuieea.  If,  however,  as  is  claimed  by  some 
authors,  there  was  no  internal  cartilage  or  external  ligament 
and  the  smaller  valve  simply  rose  and  fell  under  the  control  of 
adductor  muscles  guided  by  interlocking  processes,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  this  would  establish  an  interrelation  between  the 
valves  unlike  anything  among  the  Pelecyi)ods,  and  only  com- 
parable, perhaps,  with  that  of  certain  operculated  corals.  In 
the  lattef  case  the  Rudistes  would  have  to  be  regarded  as  rank- 
ing at  least  among  the  subclasses,  if  mollusca  at  all.  My  own 
impressions  are  that  the  first  mentioned  view  is  the  more  prob- 
ably correct  one. 

The  opinion  is  occasionally  expressed  in  scientific  literature 
that  the  shell  is  a  **  mere  secretion  of  the  mantle."  This 
usually  proceeds  from  some  person  who  has  not  thoroughly 
studied  the  molluscan  shell,  or  appreciated  its  relations  to  the 
animal.     Such  a  statement  is  one  of  those  half-truths  which  are 
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more  dangeroae  than  pure  error  since  the  ballast  of  truth  thej 
contain  will  enable  the  error  to  navi^te  some  distance,  while 
the  nnfreifrhted  error  would  capsize  at  onee. 

The  shell  is  in  one  sense  the  product  of  secretion  from  tlie 
mantlt*,  as  the  mammalian  toi^th  is  derived  from  the  ectoderm 
of  the  jaw  or  the  skeleton  from  the  periosteum  and  cartJlages. 
Both  are  that  and  much  more.  It  would  be  as  reasonable  to 
say  that  a  steam  boiler  in  process  of  construction  is  the  product 
of  the  boy  inside  who  holds  the  rivet-heads,  as  to  claim  that  the 
shell  has  no  more  significance  than  is  implied  in  the  term 
"secretion  of  the  mantle." 

The  original  theoretic  protocouch  may  have  been  so,  but.  as 
soon  as  it  came  into  being,  its  development  was  governed  by 
the  physical  forces  impinging  npon  it  from  all  sides  and 
through  it  influencing  the  growth  and  structure  of  the  soft 
parts  beneath.  The  Gastropod  shell  is  the  result  of  the  action 
and  reaction  between  the  physical  forces  of  the  environment 
and  the  evolutionary  tendencies  of  the  organic  individual.  In 
the  Pelecypod  we  have  the  mechanical  stresses  and  reactions  of 
one  valve  upon  the  other  added  to  the  category  of  inBuencea  J 
To  some  extent  it  is  doubtless  as  true  that  the  animal  ie 
moulded  by  ita  shell  as  it  is  that  the  shell  is  shaped  by  the  soft 
parte  of  the  animal.  This  results  in  that  correlation  of  etn»- 
tnre  which  has  enabled  students  to,  in  the  main,  correctly 
judge  of  the  relations  of  mollusk.s  by  their  shell-charactere,  when 
the  latter  were  intelligently  studied  and  properly  appreciated 


Art.     LXL—T/i^    MugnetiKm     of     Niukel    and     TungOttt 
Alloi/H  :*  by  JoH.v  Thowbridg'e  and  SAMUEL  Shbldos. 

Introductory. 

Ths  fact  thai  different  kinds  of  steel,  alloyed  in  small  pro- 
portions with  tungsten  or  wolfram,  and  magnetized  to  satu- 
ration, increase  in  specific  mBgnetii'rn,+  has  long  been  known. 
Whether  the  same  effect  would  result  from  the  use  of  nictel 
alloyed  with  tungsten  has  never  been  investigated.  This 
paper  lias  for  its  object  a  partial  answer  to  the  query.  It  ff>* 
instigated  by  Mr.  Wharton,  proprietor  of  the  American  Nickel 
Worts,  whose  chemist,  Mr.  Riddle,  kindly  prepared  the  iHoj* 
which  have  been  employed.  These  alloys  were  in  two  groups. 
The  first,  received  in  November,  18H8,  consisted  of  three  bw 
of  the  same  shape,  one  being  of  pure  nickel  and  the  other  t«(f 
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laving  respectively  3  and  4  per  cent  of  tungsten  in  alloy. 
These  bars  were  rolled  from  cast  ingots,  which  were  toughened 
>y  the  addition  of  magnesium  after  Fleitmann's  method,  the 
nagnesium  being  added  just  before  pouring.  They  were  hot 
vhen  rolled.  The  one  of  pure  nickel  was  afterwards  planed 
nto  regular  shape.  Those  containing  tungsten  were  too  brittle 
o  allow  of  this  manipulation.  They  were,  however,  of  suffi- 
lient  regularity  to  permit  accurate  mea^^urements.  This  group 
jontained  also  an  octagonally  shapc^d  bar  with  8  per  cent  of 
ungsten,  which  was  prepared  like  the  others,  and  was  after- 
wards ground  into  shape. 

The  second  group,  received  in  May,  1889,  contained  bars 
^hich  were  simple  castings,  made  without  the  addition  of  mag- 
nesium, and  consisted  of  pure  nickel  and  alloys  with  1,  2,  3, 
md  6  per  cent  of  tungsten.  All  the  bars  in  tnis  group  were 
extremely  hard  and  brittle.  In  making  them,  tungsten  oxide, 
of  weight  calculated  to  yield  the  desired  percentage  of  tungs- 
ten in  the  resulting  alloy,  was  placed  with  adequate  carbon  in 
the  bottom  of  a  graphite  crucible  and  covered  by  the  proper 
(height  of  pure  grain  nickel.  All  was  then  covered  with  borax, 
the  lid  of  the  crucible  was  placed  on,  and  the  crucible  was 
Seated  until  reduction  and  fusion  were  completed. 

Method. 

As  the  suspected  influence  of  the  tungsten  would  be  to  aflEect 
;he  magnetic  moment  of  the  bars,  these  were  magnetized  to 
tfituration  and  their  specific  magnetism  then  determined,  i.  e., 
;lie  magnetic  moment  for  each  gram  of  metal. 

The  magnetization  was  effected  by  placing  the  bars  sepa- 
rately inanollow  coil  whose  length  was  15  cm.  and  outside  and 
Inside  diameters  respectively  6  and  3  cm.  It  consisted  of  6 
layers  of  wire  having  63  turns  each.  A  dynamo  current  of  40 
imp^res  was  then  sent  through  the  coil  for  one  minute,  and 
the  circuit  then  broken  and  the  bars  removed. 

For  the  determination  of  the  magnetic  moment,  use  was 
made  of  a  reflecting  magnetometer,  and  deflections  were  ob- 
served with  a  telescope  and  scale  at  a  scale-distance  of  100  cm. 
ICeasurements  of  the  horizontal  intensity,  i/,  of  the  earth's 
magnetism  were  first  made.  The  results  from  these  determin- 
ttioDB  by  means  of  the  first  and  second  Gauss  arrangements 
were,  respectively, 

11=  01 724  cm.  g.  s. 
H=  0-1720        " 

The  freshly  magnetized  bars  were  then  placed  in  the  second 
QauflB  position  relative  to  the  magnetometer,  and  the  angular 
deflection  determined.  The  specific  magnetism,  /S,  was  then 
cdcalated  by  the  formula 
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where 


:=  dislance  from  bar  to  magneto  meter  ^  72'68  ont. 
T  =  earth's  liorizorHal  inlensity  =  0'1722. 
I   ^  mass  of  the  Itar. 
I  =  angular  deflection  of  magnetometer. 


I  The  me»n  reBulte  of  two  sets  of  observationB  on  Group  I, 
snd  also  iipoti  a  siruilar  bar  of  soft  tool  steel  are  giveo  in  the 
following  table : 


Kesults. 


Composition, 

.Site  ia  FmB. 

Umh  in  grama. 

s[<^.%s-  \y 

Pure  Nickel 

18  X  2-7  X  0-66 

284  T. 

1-28 

Ni  +  3  ?  W 

(>                >l                   u 

286-5 

10-ttO 

Ni  +  4  «  W 

11         (1          11 

283-5 

10-40 

Tool  Steel 

15  X  2-5  X  11-5 
/    UCU«anl]  \ 

!fi!t)5 

T-4fl 

Ni  +  8  'f  W 

U;i  X  I -5 J 

144-0 

&-25 

Group  11, 

of  east  bars,  gave  the  following 

results : 

OROOP 

n, 

Ckimpoeition. 

Sice  in  cme. 

Maw  in  gniB. 

s[™.|g.-ii 

Pure  Nickel 

18  X  1-8  X  1-6 

459 

i-os 

Ni  +  l^W 

«         «           >> 

455 

1-92 

Ni  +  2  ;S  W 

(1             "               u 

454 

1-70 

Ni  +  3  ^  W 

(.          «            » 

403 

1-75 

Ni  +  6  ■S  W 

"          "           " 
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1-15 

The  bars  of  both  groups  were,  subsequent  to  the  above  ob- 
servations, completely  demagnetized,  and  then  freshly  magnet- 
ized. New  determinations  gave  the  same  results  as  before. 
The  demagnetization  was  accomplished  by  placing  the  bare  in- 
side two  coils,  which  were  traversed  by  currents  from  an 
alternating  dynamo.  The  coils  were  tlien  slowly  drawn  apart, 
and  the  bars  maintained  at  a  position  central  between  tfaem- 
.\fter  treatment  in  this  manner,  they  showed  no  appreciable 
deflection  when  placed  in  position  relative  to  the  magnetometer. 

The  results  tabulated  indicate  tliat  tungsten  greatly  increases 
the  magnetic  moment  of  nickel,  if  the  alloy  be  forged  and 
rolled,  hut  on  the  other  hand  has  but  small  influence  if  they  be 
simply  cast.  Furthermore,  changes  in  the  amount  of  tungsten 
do  not  appear  to  cause  corresponding  changes  io  the  magnetic 
proiierties. 

To  see  whether  the  remarkable  effect  in  bars  2  and  3,  as 
compared  with  bar  1,  of  Group  I,  was  owing  to  some  molecn- 
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lar  condition  of  their  surfaces  induced  by  rolling,  two  bars 
from  the  same  steel,  one  rolled  and  the  other  pressed,  were 
magnetized  and  then  measured.  The  ratio  of  the  specific  mag- 
netism of  pressed  to  rolled  was  as  9  to  5,  the  rolled  having  the 
smaller  amount.  The  existing  difference,  in  this  case,  is  prob- 
ably owing  to  a  difference  in  hardness,  rather  than  to  any 
molecular  condition  of  the  surfaces. 

The  specific  magnetisms  of  all  the  bars  are  small  when  com- 
pared with  good  steel  magnets.  Kohlrausch  says  that  good 
magnets,  of  common  form,  should  haveiS=40.  The  bar  of 
ordinary  tool  steel,  however,  retained  but  7*46.  Still  it  was 
soft,  and  by  tempering  would  doubtless  have  doubled  this 
value. 

If  forged  nickel  and  tungsten  can  be  made  to  maintain  a 
specific  magnetism  of  1«»,  it  will  form  a  useful  addition  to  the 
resources  of  physical  laboratories.  From  the  high  polish 
of  which  it  18  susceptible  and  its  freedom  from  damaging 
atmospheric  influences,  it  will  be  most  happilv  suited  for  the 
manufacture  of  mirror  magnets  where  magnetic  damping  is  to 
be  employed. 

JeflfersoD  Physical  Laboratory. 


Art.  LVII. — Note  on  the  Meamirement  of  th^  Internal  Resist- 
ance  of  Batteries;  by  B.  O.  Peirce  and  R  W.  Willson. 

That  galvanic  cells,  even  under  constant  temperature  condi- 
tions, have  no  fixed  internal  resistance  in  the  sense  that  a  cop- 
per wire  has  resistance,  but  that  what  we  call  the  internal 
resistance  of  a  battery  varies  somewhat  with  the  strength  of 
the  current  which  is  passing  through  the  battery,  is  well  known. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  variableness  tfie  value  of  the  resist- 
ance of  even  a  so-called  nonpolarisable  cell,  as  determined  by 
any  of  the  older  methods,  depends  upon  the  resistances  of  tiie 
outside  "circuits  used  in  making  the  measurement. 

By  the  use  of  alternating  currents,*  however,  it  is  possible  to 
get  a  value  for  the  resistance  of  a  battery,  which  remains  con- 
stant even  though  the  resistance  in  the  bridaje  and  the  intensity 
of  the  current  sent  interruptedly  through  tlie  primary  coil  of 
the  inductive  apparatus  be  made  to  vary  between  rather  wide 
limits. 

Some  time  ago  we  had  occasion  to  measure  the  quantity  of 
electricity  whicn  passed  through  the  circuit  when  the  poles  of 
ft  battery  were  connected  by  a  conductor  of  moderate  resist- 

*F.  Kohlrausch,  Pogg.  Ann  Jubelband,  p.  220,  1874.     Poprg.  Ann.,  cliv,  p.  I, 
1876.     Wied.  Ann.,  vi,  p.  1,  I87H.     Wied.  Ann.,  xi,  p.  653,  1»80. 


ance  for  a  definite  short  time,  leas  thau  one  ten-thousandtli  oi: 
second. 

Wa  found  tbat  if  we  assumed  tbe  electroinotive  force  of  the 
battery  to  be  the  same  during  the  short  interval  when  the  pol« 
were  closed  as  it  was  juet  before  this  interval  when  the  poles 
were  open,  the  value  of  the  internal  resistance  given  by  tlic 
method  of  alternatiug  currents  would  not  account  for  oar  reeoln 
and  was  therefore  iigeless  as  a  basis  for  computing  the  qnantitr 
of  electricity  which  the  battery  could  furnish  under  sli^hllj 
different  conditions.  We  thought  it  worth  while,  therefore, 
to  make  some  direct  measurements  of  the  difference  of  potwv- 
tial  between  the  poles  of  a  battery  while  they  were  connected 
for  short  times  by  shunts  of  vanous  reeistanees.  By  inean^of 
the  apparatds  described  in  a  paper  on  the  charging  of  cont 
densers,  which  we  published*  a  snort  time  ago,  we  were  able 
to  keep  the  battery  shunted  for  almost  any  intorval  at  pleasure 
from  0'3  sec,  down  to  O'OOOl  sec.,  and  during  this  interval  w 
charge  a  condenser  of  suitable  capacity  by  connecting  its  pol» 
to  the  poles  of  the  battery  and  then  disconnecting  them.  The 
chaigo  which  the  condenser  received  could  then  be  nieasured 
at  leisure  by  the  help  of  a  ballistic  galvanometer. 

Our  method  of  procedure  was  generally  this.  We  first 
charged  the  condenser  at  the  open  poles  of  the  cell  and  meaeured 
the  charge,  we  then  charged  it  with  the  poles  connected 
by  a  fihuiit  of  known  resistance  and  measured  the  cLargt-,  and 
finally  we  again  took  observations  with  open  battery  poles  to 
see  whether  the  cell  had  become  ''  fatigued  "  by  the  treatment 
to  which  it  hod  been  subjected. 

Even  though  no  sign  of  "  fatigue  "  was  shown  by  tbe  process, 
we  did  not  feci  sure  that  the  electromotive  force  of  tne  cell 
had  been  the  same  in  all  the  observations.  Some  previous 
experiments  with  water  cells  seemed  to  show  that  n-hen  lie 
poles  of  such  cells  are  connected,  the  electromotive  force  falls 
«n  a  very  small  fraction  of  <t  second  to  a  value  which  depends 
upon  the  current  which  the  cell  is  delivering,  and  this  value 
then  very  slowly  diminishes  as  the  time  goes  on.  If  the  poles 
are  closed  for  a  short  time  only,  say  for  half  a  second,  the  bst- 
tery  almost  instantly  acquires  its  old  electromotive  force  when 
the  circuit  is  broken.  If,  however,  the  circuit  is  kept  closed 
for  a  numl)er  of  minutes  the  battery  becomes  "  fatigned  "  and  i 
comparatively  lung  time  must  elapse  before  it  acquires  agiin 
its  old  strength.  For  purposes  of  computation,  however,  we 
made  the  usual  assumption  that  the  electromotive  force  of  tie 
cell  whfu  its  poles  are  closed  for  a  very  short  interval  only  i> 
the  siiitie  as  the  electromotive  force  with  open  poles,  and  we 
computed  li  from  the  formula 

*  Procecditigs  of  tlio  Am.  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  for  18B9,  pp.  HG-IQ- 
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Where  Vb  is  the  difference  of  potential  of  the  poles  of  the 
battery  when  they  are  connected  by  a  resistance  of  R  ohms. 
V  is  the  difference  of  potential  of  the  poles  when  open.  The 
ratio  of  Vr  to  V  was  obtained  by  measuring  the  charges  of 
the  condenser  in  the  two  cases,  and  R  was  known. 

Our  experiments  soon  showed  that  it  was  not  worth  while 
to  take  the  trouble  to  use  extremely  short  times  within  the 
limits  at  our  command.  The  same  general  facts  were  seen 
whether  the  time  were  one-half  a  second  or  one- thousandth  of 
a  second.  In  obtaining  most  of  the  results  given  in  the  follow- 
ing table  the  time  of  closure  of  the  battery  poles  was  about 
one  quarter  of  a  second  :  in  the  cases  marked  with  a  star,  how- 
ever, the  differences  of  potential  were  measured  by  the  aid  of 
a  quadrant  electrometer  and  the  poles  were  connected  for 
upwards  of  60  seconds. 

Beslttances  of  varions  cells  aH  obtained  by  ineaAur- 

Ini;  the  difference  of  potential  of  the  poles  when  open      Re(>lBtance8    of 

and  when  cloaed  by  anantH  of  given  reslatance.  the  same  celU  as 

Cells  —    —         ~  _-__---_  _    obtained   by    the 

'  The  reslstancet»  In  ohms  of  the  shunts  nsed.  ase   of   alternate 

currents. 
SO*    10*    7'Oi   5*0    3*0    2*0    1*0    0*5    0*4 

1  Daniell* 359  336  3-31  327  3*26  '  29 

2  Daniell* 2-98  290  2-87  283  2  78  274  '  25 

3DanieU 3  0     30     2*7  2-4  21 

4  DanieU 41     38     37     35     35  ,         i  28 

5  Gravity 34     33     32  30     27  22 

€  Gravity 3*9     35     36     3  4  3  4  28 

7  Laws 0-37  038  033  028  023  I  020 

8  WardASloane-  04     04  04     04     0*4  0-18 

9  Bunseii  Bichr..  027            028  026  025  0  22            019  016 
lOLeClanch^ 1*18  1*14  110  107  0  99  0  97  093  054 

11  LeClanche M      12     11     12     11     12  11  09 

12  LeClanche I'O     11      11  11     09  05 

13  LeClanch^ 14     1-4     14     14     1-4     14 10 

The  results  given  in  the  table  represent  very  fairly  all  that 
we  have  obtained.     The  value  of  the  resistance  of  a  cell  obtained 

Note. — Cells  1,  5,  6,  8  aud  9  were  of  gallon  size;  the  jars  of  the  others  would  hold 
about  3  pints  each.  The  zinc  of  each  Daniell  cell  was  immersed  in  a  solution  of 
zinc  sulphate.  The  density  of  this  solution  in  the  case  of  cell  3  was  41*  B.  and 
that  of  the  solution  of  copper  sulphate  in  the  same  cell  was  21"  B.  In  No.  4, 
the  density  of  each  solution  was  15°  B.  In  cell  9  the  zinc  was  immersed  in  a 
mixture  of  1  part  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  20  parts  of  water,  and  the  carbon  in  I 
part  of  potassium  bichromate,  2  parts  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  10  parts  of  water. 

The  Hartmann  &  Braun  bridge  used  for  most  of  the  measurements  with  alter- 
nating currents  has  a  resistance  of  156  ohms  in  the  bridge  wire,  34  ohms  in  the 
secondary  coil  of  the  inductive  apparatus  and  17  5  ohms  in  the  telephone.  With 
the  pointer  at  the  middle  of  the  bridge-wire  and  .the  1  ohm  plug  out,  the  resist- 
ance in  the  bridge  between  the  points  where  in  measuring  the  resistances  of  a 
battery  its  poles  would  be  attached  is  25  ohms.  When  the  10  ohm  plug  is  out 
this  resistance  is  11*3  ohms.  Another  bridge  by  the  same  makers  gave  indica- 
tions practically  identical  with  those  of  the  first  bridge. 
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by  tbe  use  of  alternate  currents  was  always  smaller  than  that 
obtained  by  the  other  method,  but  the  application  of  the  method 
of  alternate  currents  ''  fatigued  "  all  but  the  so  called  constant 
cells.  In  the  cases  of  most  of  the  cells  there  was  a  tendency 
in  what  we  have  called  the  internal  resistance  to  decrease*  as 
the  strength  of  the  current  which  the  cell  is  delivering  increases. 
Sometimes,  however,  this  tendency  did  not  appear  until  the 
resistance  of  the  shunt  became  very  small  and  the  trustworthi- 
ness of  the  computed  results  were  in  consequence  impaired. 

It  would  be  easy  to  suggest  explanations  for  the  results  noted 
here,  but  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  calling  attention  to 
the  facts. 

Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory. 


Art.  LVIII. — Relation  of  the  Uppermost  Cretaceous  Beds  of 
the  Eastern  and  Southern  Cfnited  States^  by  Robert  T. 
Hill;  and  the  Tertiary  Cretaceous  Parting  of  Arkansas 
and  Texas  ;  by  Kobert  T.  Hill  and  R  A.  F.  J^enrose,  Jr. 

The  newest  and  most  easterly  outcrop  of  the  marine  Creta- 
ceous formations  west  of  the  Mississippi  is  in  the  banks  of  the 
Ouachita  river  at  the  town  of  Arkadelphia,  Arkansas,  where  it 
appears  beneath  the  Tertiary f  and  Quaternary:]:  strata  which 
compose  the  prevalent  and  unconsolidated  structure  of  the 
region. 

This  exposure,  in  the  heart  of  the  Atlantic  timber  belt,  and 
surrounded  by  later  formations  is  made  by  erosion,  and  may  be 
termed  a  Cretaceous  island.  Continuing  toward  the  southwest, 
the  areal  exposures  of  the  Cretaceous  become  more  and 
more  extensive  until  in  central  and  southwestern  Texas  thev 
entirely  succeed  the  Eocene  sands  and  forests,  and  become  the 
prevalent  surface  formation  of  the  country.  They  increase  not 
only  in  areal  extent  but  also  in  thickness  and  in  number  of 
horizons,  so  that  successively  lower  horizons  are  crossed,  until, 
between  Arkadelphia,  Ark.,  and  the  Paleozoic  area  of  Central 
Texas  can  be  found  a  succession  of  Upper  and  Lower  Cretaceous 
deposits,  aggregating  over  5,000  feet,  as  seen,  and  which  may 
prove  much  greater  when  more  accurate  measurements  can  be 
made. 

*  The  appareDt  resistance  of  almost  any  common  cell,  as  obtained  by  Ohm's 
method  or  one  of  its  modifications,  is  larger  when  the  determination  is  made 
with  small  outside  resistances  in  the  circuit  than  when  larger  ones  are  used. 

f  The  Great  Northern  Li^nitic  horizon  of  fclilgard  ( Ulo-Lignitic  of  Heflprin). 
See  The  Neozoic  Geolo)2:y  of  Southwestern  Arkansas,  vol.  ii.  Annual  Report  of 
State  Geologist  of  Arkansas,  1888. 

X  The  Plateau  Gravel  formation.     See  same  as  above. 
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Along  this  section  can  be  seen  nearly  every  known  horizon 
of  the  American  Cretaceous  east  of  the  Sierras,  except  the 
Laramie  (if  this  is  Cretaceous),  and  even  this  can  be  seen  along 
the  Rio  Grande  in  Southern  Texas,  as  shown  by  White,  but  it 
18  emphatically  missing  north  of  that  region.  This  section, 
when  completed,  will  be  the  typical  one  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Cretaceous,  and  will  be  a  standard  of  criticism  and  compar- 
ison for  the  rest  of  our  country,  for  it  is  the  area  where  the 
formations  of  the  east  meet  those  of  the  west  and  where  they 
can  be  compared  side  by  side.  It  comprises  the  thicknesses 
and  details  of  both  the  upper  and  lower  formations.*  These 
beds  constitute  two  continuous  periods  of  sedimentation  sepa- 
rated by  an  unconformity  during  which  there  was  a  great  land 
epoch. 

What  is  known  of  them  up  to  date,  as  recently  published, 
may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

Appropriate  local  names  are  added  as  far  as  can  at  present 
be  given  for  the  two  formations  and  their  subdivisions : 

The  Upper,  or  Black  Prairie  Formation  (Gulf  Series). 

{Black  Prairie  and  Lower  Cross  Timbers  Formation.) 

Thickness. 

5-  Uppermost,  arenaceous  (glauconitic)  beds.  Cretaceous 
spots  of  Anderson  county,  along  eastern  margin  of 
Cretaceous  area  in  Texas.  Rarely  found.  Has 
greatest  development  in  Arkansas,  as  at  Arkadelphia   -f   300* 

4.  Marly  clay  beds.  {E.  Ponderosa  marls.)  Main,  or 
eastern  area  of  the  Black  Waxy  region,  as  seen  in 
>art8  of  Lamar,  Fannin,  Grayson,  Collin,  Dallas, 
^.llis,  Nevarro,  Falls,  MeLeiman,  Williamson,  east- 
ern Travis,  Hays,  Comal  and  Bexar  counties  and 
Arkansas  (' Fort  Pierre ") -f  1 200 

3.  The  Austin-Dallas  Chalk,  occurring  in  a  very  narrow 
strip  immediately  westward  or  interior  of  the  above 
Sherman,  MeKinney,  Waco,  Austin  (except  6th 
ward),  and  San  Antonio  are  situated  on  this  line. 
Also  at  Uocky  Comfort,  Arkansas,  "Mobrara" -f   COO 

2.  The  Eagle  Ford  Prairies,  or  "  Fish  Beds,"  immediately 
west  of  the  loreg(»ing,  and  composing  the  Black 
"hog  wallow"  prairie  of  Alvarado,  Hillsboro,  and 
the  6th  ward  ol  Aust in  ("  Benton  ") -f   300  f 

1.  The  Lower  Cross  Timber  sand,  which  is  the  base  of 
this  formation  i«orth  of  the  Brazos.  No.  2  is  the 
base  south  of  that  river   (**  Dakota") -f   300 f 

♦The  word  ''formation"  is  here  used  to  signify  the  structural  product  of  a 
singreTli'nlnlemi'pted  gebldg^      event. 
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ThB  LowBR,  OB   GkaND    PbaIHIB    FOBMATIOK    (COHAMCBB 
fJBRIEB). 

{^Graml  Priiirie  and  ITpptr  Cross  jTimbers  Fbrmation,] 
This  formation  incrt<ascs  in  tliicknces  lo  the  southward,  atid  m 
eeneral  estimaie  of  thickness  is  at  pi-eeent   Oecrued  advisable. 
Following  U  till'  section  from  Austin  to  Burnet : 

9.  Sho»l  creek  or  { Vola)  liineslone ,.  7S 

8.  Green  clays  (Kjcogyra  arieliiia  clays),  bed  of  Shoal 

creek   100 

7.  Waeliita   limestone,    railroad   cut,  west  Pecan  street 

exteutiioii,    Anxtin,  and    extending   parallel    to    the  ■ 

m  above,  in  a  narrow  line  across  the  state,  from  Fort  ■ 

I  Washiia,    1.    T,,    southward    via    Denison,     Fort  I 

Wimli,  Salado,  San  Marcos,  Ileliotes,  and  west  to  1 

Mexico IdO 

t.  The  Austin  marble,  or  Cajirottna  limestone,  west  of 

Austin    - +     20 

$,  Tlic  paving  flags,  or  iilhugraphie  horizon,  west  of  uitj 

of  Austin +     20 

A,  Biirtou  Creek,  or  Caprina  limestone.  Barton  creek 
ahovB  the  ford;  the  high  bluffs  of  the  Colorado  at 
sud  opposite  Johnson's  quarry,  and  the  west  bluff 
of  Mount  Bonnel lOOOf 

3.  The  Nummutilic   (Tiiioporns)  chalk,  river  bluffs  near 

Bull  crfek lOOf 

2.  Frediicksbnrg  division,  including  all  the  limestones 
and  marls  west  ol  the  above,  which  have  not  yet 
been  diftereniiaied + 1000) 

1.  The  Upper  Cross  Timber,  or  Trinity,  sands +   300] 

Eslimated  Lower  Cretaceous,  Central  Texas  ..        27T5 

"  Up])LT  "  "  ♦'       ..         2100 

Total _ 4875 

The  immediate  objects  of  this  paper  are  to  call  attention  to 
(1)  tlie  l>eds  of  the  uppermost  or  glauconitic  diviBion  of  the 
L'pper  Cretaceous,  (2)  to  tlie  important  light  they  throw  upon 
the  Cretaceous  beds  of  the  Giiif  and  Atlantic  States  eaat  of  the 
Atississippi.  ami  (H)  to  the  complete  nonconformity  by  erosion 
and  de|Hjsition  that  e\iats  between  theui  and  the  bastu  bedeof 
the  Southern  States  Tertiary. 

*  Artesian  wells  tinea  peDetrnicd  tlieee  claj's  to  tbis  tbickaeM  at  Coniaiu, 
Teiaa. 

\  T1ii»  ttiirkiiPKS  oF  theiiG  horizons  is  the  moat  modost  estimate  that  ctui  b< 

te  iiieKsureineiU'  are  iioiv  lieinf;  nuiJe. 
t  My  iililc  HssL-lant,  Mr.  J,  .\   Tail,  who  has  receally  made  an  accurate  Dtp 
'  ;his  horizon,  Qnda  ores  a  thouBnad  feet  of  Ibickuesa. 
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The  BeqneDce  of  sediments  during  the  Upper  Cretaceous 
subsidence  and  emergence  I  have  shown  to  oe  as  follows: 
1.  littoral  sands,  2.  clays  becoming  more  and  more  calcareous, 
3.  chalks ;  (4)  chalky  clays,  5.  sands.  The  sands  of  this  last 
stage  are  charade rized  throxujhoxit  hy  the  presence  of  ylauco- 
nite  ill  perceptible  quantities,  an  accompanying  mineral  which  I 
have  never  seen  in  any  of  the  Texas  sediments  of  the  lower 
beds.  These  glauconitic  beds  may  be  almost  pure,  siliceous 
sand  with  only  a  few  grains  of  glauconite,  as  in  the  upper  beds 
at  Arkadelphia.  or  almost  pure  greensand  with  little  siliceous 
sand  as  at  Washington,  Ark.  Again,  they  may  be  imbedded 
in  a  firm  calcarous  matrix,  as  in  the  so-called  "  rotten  lime- 
stone" which  distinguishes  it  from  the  lower  occurring  chalk. 
The  beds  may  be  white,  brown,  green,  blue,  gray,  or  deep  red, 
owing  to  varying  of  proportions  of  lime  and  moisture  and  the 
oxidation  constantly  gomg  on,  but  the  mineral  glauconite  is 
always  present,  and  this  presence  (if  glauconite  be  of  organic 
origin)  indicates  some  uniform  condition  of  habitat  during  sed- 
imentation which  will  be  further  shown  in  the  discussion  of  the 
fossils. 

Thirty  miles  west  of  south  of  Arkadelphia  the  Little  Mis- 
souri, a  stream  parallel  to  the  Ouachita  cuts  down  to  the  same 
glauconitic  strata,  as  shown  by  the  stratigraphic  and  paleon- 
tologic  identity.  At  the  old  town  of  Washington  they  are 
again  exposed  by  the  drainage  of  Town  Creek.  Thence  south- 
ward they  are  concealed  again  by  the  Eo-Lignitic  overlap,  for 
two  hundred  miles,  until  the  county  of  Anderson*  is  reached, 
wheie  a  hundred  miles  east  of  the  main  Cretaceous  area  in 
Texas  they  are  exposed  by  the  cutting  of  the  Trinity  River. 
This  outcrop  differs  lithologically  ana  paleontologically  from 
the  underlying  beds  of  the  main  body  of  the  Cretaceous  ex- 
tending westward  through  Texas  to  Mexico,  but  is  identical 
with  the  Arkansas  calcareous  glauconitic  beds  above  mentioned. 
These  glauconitic  beds  insensibly  gradate  downward  into  the 
Exoayra  Ponderosa  clays,  the  top  exposures  of  the  main  area 
of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  formations  in  Texas,  and  geograph- 
ically they  are  the  nearest  western  deposits  to  those  of  Slissis- 
sippi  and  Alabama,  the  intervening  area  being  obscured  by 
Tertiary  and  Qnatemay  deposits.  Upon  careful  comparison  of 
fauna  and  sediment  with  those  of  the  latter  region  there 
is  found  such  a  striking  similarity  that  there  can  be  no  possible 
doubt  of  their  general  identity  with  Hil^ard's  section  from  the 
Ripley  to  the  Tombigbee  inclusive,  although  no  correlation  of 
minute  horizons  is  attempted.  The  Mississippi  and  Alabama 
beds  are  characterized  by  the  same  fauna  and  structure,  and  the 
universal  presence  of  glauconite  which  ])]aces  them   like  the 

♦  This  expofturo  has  been  recently  discovered  by  Dr.  R.  A.  F.  Penrose,  Jr.,  o£ 
the  Texas  and  Arkansas  state  surveys. 
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Arkiiosae  glaiiconite  beds  nbuve  the  Ponderoaa  marie  and  lower 
divisiouB  uf  the  Upper  Cretaceous  in  Texas.  Tlie  fanna  of 
these  iippermoBt  glaiieonitic  beds  of  Arkansas  and  Texas, 
described  in  my  Arkansas  report*  is  the  characteristic  fauna  of 
the  Mississippi  beds,  and  not  of  the  nnderlyiug  PonderoH 
marls,  except  a  few  connecting  species 

Continuing  our  investigations  northward  into  the  New- 
Jersey  region  we  find  there  t)ie  greatest  development  of  these 
glAUCunitic  beds  and  a  eoiitinuatiou  of  the  Arkansas  faoni. 
Closer  scrutiny  shows  that  this  correlation  can  be  extended 
only  to  the  lower  marl  Iwds  of  New  Jersey  for  the  Arkajua* 
repreae>ii<ttive,  or  amtinuation  of  t/ie  middle  nuirl  bedt  hat 
heen  eroded  and  destroyed  during  the  pmt  Oretnceou*  land 
epoch  (Laramie  time)  ai<d  the  Tertiary  overl<ip.  The  paleonlo- 
logic  proof  of  this  is  indisputable,  the  niolluscan  faunas  beiu); 
almost  identical.  Among  the  laaimelibranciiite  epeciee  com- 
mon in  America  to  Arkansas,  Texas,  Missiseippi  and  the  lower 
marl  beds  of  New  Jersey  are  the  following 

Oiitrea  larva  Liimirk, 

Exofiyra  contain  (typical  var,),  Say. 

Grypnma  vetiadarit  Lamck.  and  vareilies,  such  as  (r.  oomc, 
eonvwa  and  6,  p^anodouta. 

Compt^mtett*  nmplicnm  Con. 

Neirhea  qiiiinfiitenntata  f 

Idonearc'i  tippatia  Con, 

Triffonia  eufalenain  Gabb, 

Iiioceramut  harafini  Mort. 

Paehijcardiiim  spiilmnni  Con. 

A'lomia  argentu,  and  lunncroiis  other  species. 

None  of  these  forms,  according  to  AVliitfield,  except 
vesicularix,  occur  in  New  Jersey  in  other  than  the  lower  uurl 
bed,  while  in  Arkansas,  Mississippi  and  Alabama  they  charac- 
terize the  glanoonitic  division,  and  in  Texas  arc  barely  repre- 
sented by  two  species  in  the  upj>ermost  Ponderosa  marl  l)ed8, 
but  occurring  in  the  island  of  Anderson  county  as  in  Arkanf^a^. 

Furthermore,  none  of  the  cliaracteristic  fossils  of  the  New 
Jersey  Cretaceons  above  the  lower  marl  bed,  such  as  Terebraivh 
harlani,  the  Bihnuutelia  mucronata,  and  the  Ammonita 
phiceiitk'eras  occur  in  the  Arkansas-Texas  Cretaceous, — only 
two  specimens  of  B.  inucronatir,  having  been  found  in  that 
region,  and  there  in  the  contact  debris  at  the  base  of  the 
Tertiary  where  tbey  were  preserved  from  destruction  by  tlieir 
hard,  siliceous  composition. 

In  t!ie  light  of  the  above  paleontologic  and  lithologic  facts, 
the  only  logical  conclusion  is  that  the  uppermost  beds  of 
Arkansas   are   the   southwestern   representative,   perhaps  the 

^  thor  hef-i  1 
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direct  continuation  of  the  lower  marl  beds  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey region,  an  opinion  which  is  strengthened  by  the  strati- 
graphic  evidence,  which  shows  a  complete  unconformity  be- 
tween the  uppermost  Cretaceous  of  Arkansas  and  Texas  north 
of  the  Rio  Grande.  Also,  that  a  large  part  of  the  glauconitic 
beds  were  eroded,  and  their  debris  redeposited  in  the  Eo- 
Lignitic  or  basal  beds  of  the  Southern  States  Tertiary.  The 
iron  ores  of  the  Southern  tertiary  are  primarily  derived  from 
this  source.  This  fact  has  been  determined  by  most  careful 
observation  on  the  part  of  Mr.  R.  A.  F.  Penrose,  Jr.,  and  the 
writer,  in  Texas  and  in  Arkansas.  The  contact  in  the  latter 
region  are  described  in  full  in  my  Arkansas  report,  while  those 
in  Texas  will  soon  be  published  in  Mr.  Penrose's  report  to  the 
State  Geologist,  Mr.  E.  T.  Dumble.  Not  only  is  the  Tertiary 
laid  down  upon  the  unequal  eroded  floor  of  the  Cretaceous  but 
it  overlaps  upon  successively  lower  horizons  to  the  southwest, 
•  so  that  the  glauconitic  beds  in  Texas  (except  those  of  the  Lower 
Rio  Grande),  are  only  exposed  in  the  ''islands"  above  men- 
tioned in  the  midst  of  the  Eocene  area. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  and  the  absence  of  the  Laramie  fauna 
of  the  interior,  only  two  conclusions  are  plausible  concerning 
that  epoch  in  this  region.  (1.)  That  there  was  a  narrow  post- 
Cretaceous  continental  divide  in  the  central  Texas  region  (now 
an  area  of  rapid  denudation)  occupied  by  the  coal  measures, 
which  separated  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  from  the  interior 
Laramie  sea.  (2 )  That  the  sediments  constituting  the  base  of 
the  Eo-Lignitic  divisions  of  the  Eocene  of  the  Southern  States, 
containing  typical  marine  Claiborne  fossils  and  a  Laramie  flora 
were  synchronous  with  the  brackish  waters  of  the  interior. 
The  exact  solution  must  be  given  by  the  paleo-botanist  who 
will  take  up  the  study  of  the  extensive  vegetal  remains  of 
our  Southern  States  Eocene. 

In  conclusion  it  is  suggested  that  the  term  " Glauconitic"  be 
applied  to  this  uppermost  division  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  of 
the  eastern  (Atlantic  and  Gulf)  slopes  of  the  United  States,  in- 
eluding  the  Eagle  Pass  and  Anderson  county  beds  of  Texas, 
the  ''Arenaceous"  division  of  my  Arkansas  section,  the  '* Rip- 
ley," "Rotten  Limestone,"  and  "Tombigbee"  (in  part)  divi- 
sions of  the  Mississippi- Alabama  section,  and  the  "  Glauconitic" 
beds  of  the  New  Jersey  region  below  the  "  Upper  Marl  beds." 
These  are  the  probable  representatives  of  the  "Fox  Hills" 
beds  of  the  northwestern,  or  Meek  and  Hayden  section,  the 
lower  subdivisions  of  which  are  so  clearly  represented  in  the 
Texas  region.* 

*  The  w^riter  cannot  concur  in  the  proposed  suggestion  to  abandon  the  Meek 
and  Hayden  subdivisions  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous.  If  the  beds  lose  their  iden- 
tity in  Colorado,  they  appear  in  Texas  in  a  manner  which  only  confirms  the  orig- 
inal Nebraska  section  in  it  characters  and  succession. 
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Art.  LIX. — A  d^goipiion  of  aevertU  Tttr»a  and  Thoria 
Minerals  from  IJano  County,  Texas ;  hy  W.  E.  HiDliRs 
and  J.  B.  Mackintosh. 

Jlisiory. — In  July,  1886.  the  firet  piece  of  gadolinite  (a  m»» 
of  about  1^  Itis.)  was  accidentally  dieeovered.  by  Mr.  J,  J, 
Barringer,  in  Llano  County,  Texae.  It  was  noticed  projccliiig 
from  an  outcropping  of  granite  and  was  detached  llu-refrom 
and  preserved  merely  becanse  of  its  pecnUar  appearHniw. 
Later  Mr.  Barringer  commenced  digging  at  the  liwality,  and 
in  a  short  time  he  nnearthed  a  pocket  of  huge  crystals  and 
masses  of  this  rare  mineral  aggregating  not  less  than  5<)0  kilo*. 
This  remarkable  tjnantity  was  obtained  by  digging  with  pick 
and  sliovel,  in  the  partly  decomposed  snrface  rook  and  all  eanm 
from  a  space  not  over  4  ft.  deep,  3  ft.  wide  and  8  ft.  long. 

Until  Aiignst,  1888,  the  true  nature  of  the  mineral  rctnainol 
unknofFii  and  meanwhile  it  received  such  local  noniee  i& 
"  tin-ore,"  "  black-jack  zinc,"  "  volcanic-glass,"  etc  Later  the 
-name  "'samarBkite"  was  given  to  it  and  as  snch  it  wa*  known 
until  Mr.  Barringer,  upon  sending  it  to  New  York  in  au 
endeavor  to  iind  a  market  for  it,  received  the  information  that 
it  was  gadolinite.  About  this  time  it  catne  under  the  notice  af 
one  of  us,  and  an  effort  was  made  to  develop  the  locality  thor- 
oughly. ThUK  fiir  .>n\y  Iht  g.irlulinite  hail  been  f,iUM(]  iiiid  tiu 
value  having  been  attached  to  it  the  mineral  had  been  free  to 
all  who  desired  ''a  few  pounds  of  it."  Of  the  large  quantity 
obtained  in  1886,  only  about  KK'  kilos  then  remained;  the 
greater  portion  liaving  been  gradual!}'  distributed  among  local 
visitors.  In  Jannary  of  this  year,  realizing  that  a  locality  that 
could  produce  the  rare  mineral  gadolinite  in  such  unprece- 
dented masses  as  had  already  come  under  our  notice,  wm 
worthy  of  careful  investigation,  we  sent  Mr.  \Vm.  Niven,  of 
New  York,  on  a  special  visit  to  the  region  and  it  was  the  series 
of  specimens  collected  by  him  that  induced  one  of  us  to  person- 
ally visit  the  locality.  This  was  done  during  the  past  summer, 
two  months  being  spent  in  prospecting  the  whole  region ;  the 
results  of  this  investigation  arc  embodied  in  this  announcement 

I>'!9cri)}tlon  iif  loaility. — The  spot  where  the  gadolinite  lias 
been  found  is  nearly  five  miles  southward  from  Bluffton,  in 
Llano  Co.,  Texas,  and  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Colorado  River. 
The  whole  surrounding  region  for  many  miles  is  Archiean*  (with 
occasiimal  ea|>pings  of  limestone^,  and  granite,  in  various  shades 
of  color  and  texture,  is  the  common  country  rock.  A  coaree 
textured  deep-red   granite  is  most  abundant,  and  through  it 

•  Pec;  "  Geologic  story  of  iho  Colorado  River."  R.  T.  Hill,  in  American  G«c!- 
ogisl,  I'ol.  ill,  So.  5,  pp.  291-2. 
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lumerous  and  extensive  quartz  veins  extend  to  the  surface. 
)nly  in  these  veins  have  the  ores  of  yttria,  etc.,  been  found 
,nd  only  in  the  wider  swellings  of  these  veins  or  where  they 
lave  assumed  the  character  of  bold  uplifts  have  masses  of 
EU-ge  size  been  found.  Here  is  to  be  seen  a  mound-like  eleva- 
ion  iOOx  150  feet  in  area  projecting  boldly  from  the  surround- 
ng  granite  and  27  feet  in  elevation  above  the  river  terrace, 
t  is  made  up  of  huge  blocks  and  masses  of  quartz,  and  red 
eldspar,  all  tightly  massed  together.  The  mound  is  nearly 
ircular  in  form  and  the  contact  with  the  country  granite  is 
harply  defined.  It  is  plainly  seen  to  be  a  widening  of  a  vein 
hat  can  be  traced  in  a  southwesterly  direction  for  some  dis- 
ance  and  one  of  a  series  to  be  seen  at  several  locations  in  the 
lear  neighborhood. 

The  quartz  masses  are  from  5  to  20  feet  thick,  with  the 
nterstices  filled  completely  by  a  highly  crystalline  red  feld- 
par.  Between  these  irregular  masses  are  found  at  times  thin 
earns  of  a  black  iron-mica  and  with  this  mica  and  in  the  adja- 
cent feldspar  are  found  the  various  ores  of  the  rare  earths 
lereinafter  to  be  noticed. 

From  all  sides  this  mound  has  been  entered  with  trenches 
ind  one  or  more  of  the  yttria  minerals  have  been  found  at 
>very  opening.  At  this  writing  it  has  been  so  much  cut  into 
)y  trenching  that  it  is  diflicult  to  trace  the  original  boundary. 
)n  the  river  side  the  mound  is  rather  steep  but  in  other  direc- 
ions  its  sides  slope  gradually,  lis  top  is  flat  and  consists  of 
)are  white  quartz  (bleached  by  weathering)  and  it  is  only  on 
he  slopes  and  at  the  base  that  the  several  rare  minerals  show 
hemselves.  The  quartz  and  feldspar  are  very  much  stamed 
eith  red  oxide  of  iron  and  some  yellow  and  green  uranium 
iompounds  at  the  points  where  at  present  the  larger  mineral 
aasses  have  been  found  and  these  stains  have  constituted  a 
;ood  guide  to  their  discovery. 

Up  to  the  present  time  we  have  identified  the  following 
nineral  species,  but  we  will  describe  in  detail  only  the  more 
mportant  in  the  present  paper.  The  list  of  species  includes 
[uartz,  hyalite,  orthoclase,  albite,  biotite,  muscovite,  magnetite, 
aartite,  gadolinite  (several  varieties  due  to  alteration),  fergu- 
onite  (three  varieties  of  hydrous  species),  allanite,  molybde- 
lite,  molybdite,  cyrtolite  (several  varieties),  fluorite,  gummite 
two  varieties),  a  carbonate  of  the  rare  earths  (tengerite  ?),  a 
horium-yttrium-lead  uranate,  a  hydrous  uranium  thoro-silicate, 
,  yttrium-thorium  silicate,  a  fetid  gaseous  compound  (which 
ire  first  observed  upon  breaking  some  of  the  material  for 
nalysis)  and  several  minerals,  found  in  small  quantities,  which 
ire  have  not  had  the  opportunity,  to  identify  with  certainty. 

Quartz,  is  rarely  found  crystallized  at  this  locality.  Only 
ne  pocket  of  smoky  crystals  (coated  with   ferric-oxide),  of 
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noteworthy  size  and  transparency,  having  been  as  yet  fonnd. 
Small  druses  of  quartz-caps  are  often  met  with  in  the  seams  of 
the  larger  quartz  masses. 

Hyalite,  in  mammillary  forms  was  observed  coating  the 
seams  of  the  feldspar  and  quartz,  in  very  small  patches. 

Orthoclase,  occurs  massive  and  finely  crystallized  and  in 
great  variety  of  form.  Twin  crystals,  of  curious  complexity, 
and  simple  forms  are  very  common.  Crystals  of  huge  dimen- 
sions, a  foot  or  more  in  length,  more  or  less  perfect,  and 
smaller  sizes  abound,  especially  are  they  abundant  on  the  con- 
tact of  the  vein  with  the  granitic  walling. 

Albite  is  rare  and  occurs  coating  small  cavities  in  the  mas- 
sive orthoclase.  Crystals  not  above  1  inch  diameter  were  ob- 
served. 

BiOTiTE  (?),  is  very  abundant  and  occurs  in  broad  folia  in  the 
seams  between  the  quartz  and  feldspar  masses.  Diagonal  pris- 
matic cleavage  surfaces  were  common.  It  was  intimately 
mixed  with  much  magnetite  and  was  often  the  matrix  or 
foundation  upon  which  the  rarer  minerals  rested.  Many  alte- 
ration products  were  noticed. 

Muscovite  is  quite  rare,  and  occurs  as  hexagonal  implanted 
prisms  only  in  the  albitic  cavities.  These  prisms  seem  to  be 
made  up  of  3  or  6  sectors  on  a  basal  section.  No  examination 
chemical  or  optical  has  been  made. 

Magnetite  is  quite  abundant,  both  massive  and  crystallized. 
It  is  always  associated  and  intermixed  with  the  biotite.  Octa- 
hedral crystals  with  planes  of  the  cube,  rhombic-dodecahedron 
and  of  a  trapezohedron  were  found  abundantly,  though  super- 
ficially they  were  coated  with  a  thin  micaceous  layer  and  some 
uranium  hydrate. 

Martite  was  very  common,  being  an  alteration  from  the 
magnetite.  Crystals  having  a  black  color  interiorly  and  pre- 
serving the  cleavages  of  magnetite  but  having  no  magnetic 
properties  were  very  commonly  observed. 

Gadolinite. — We  have  already  detailed  the  events  sur- 
rounding the  discovery  of  this  mineral  in  Texas.  For  a 
description  we  would  refer  to  the  paper  by  Dr.  Genth  *  in  the 
September  number  of  this  Journal.  As  Dr.  Genth  has  stated, 
this  gadolinite  when  unaltered  "  has  a  black  color ;  in  thin 
splinters  it  is  translucent  with  a  dark  bottle  green  color ;  the 
fine  powder  is  greenish-gray ;  fracture  conchoidal  to  splintery. 
Sp.  grav.  4-201-4-254."t 

*  Eakln3  found  sp.  g.  =  4-239.  Our  own  determination  on  a  very  compact 
mass  gave  us  4'306. 

t  Dr.  Oeoth  was  misinformed  by  the  party  who  supplied  him  with  his 
**  Burnet  Co.  gadolinite  "  as  it  has  not  as  yet  been  discovered  in  that  county,  and 
the  error  of  crediting  Burnet  Co.  with  having  produced  it  was  probably  owing  to 
the  fact  that  it  had  been  shipped  from  Burnet  (Burnet  Co.)  whidi  waa  the  nearest 
R.  R.  point  to  the  true  locality  some  19  miles  distant.] 
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Most  of  the  gadolinite  is  altered  into  a  brownish-red  mineral 
of  waxy  luster;  some  of  the  masses  are  entirely  so  altered, 
while  in  others  the  change  has  only  taken  place  superficially. 
A  further  alteration  has  been  to  a  yellowish-brown,  earthy 
(ochreous)  substance  which  upon  drying  in  the  open  air  becomes 
a  very  light  powder.  The  average  size  of  the  masses  of  this 
Texas  gadolinite  has  been  in  our  experience  about  half  a  pound  ; 
though  embedded  crystals  (hydrated)  were  noticed  not  above 
half  an  inch  long  by  one-quarter  inch  wide  (very  acutely  termi- 
nated) and  as  to  large  masses  there  were  many  of  5,  10  and  16 
lbs.  each.  One  double  crystal  weighed  forty-two  lbs.  and  was 
nearly  free  from  matrix.  Another  huge  pointed  mass,  in  real- 
ity a  crystal,  weighed  fully  sixty  pounds.*  All  of  the  gado- 
linite had  at  some  time  in  the  past  presented  smooth  crystal 
surfaces  (as  the  hydrated  crust  often  gave  evidences  of),  but 
very  few  masses  were  found  without  more  or  less  exterior  altera- 
tion. This  alteration  had  roughened  the  underlying  surface 
and  had  given  a  dark  brick-red  color  to  all  the  changedmineral. 

On  only  three  crystals  were  we  enabled  to  find  suflSciently 
smooth  surfaces  to  give  us  even  approximate  angles,  and  these 
we  here  append : 

1^1=  US'*-!  171'  0  A^-t  =  145M46" 

/  A  I  =  ISeMSSi"  ft  A  i-t  (ov.  0)  =  lll'-112'* 

1  A  1  =  119Ml9r  0^1=  90'-91* 

1  A  0  =  IIS'-IISI"  1  ^  I  (ov.  f  i)  =  77M9' 

-1  A  + 1  (ov.  0)  =  46°  i-tA  1  =  123"-126' 

All  the  crystals  observed  were  lengthened  in  the  direction 
of  the  vertical  axis  (in  one  instance  ten  inches  long),  and  the 
plus  and  minus  1  and  2  pyramids  are  present  often  to  the  total 
extinction  of  the  basal  pinacoid,  making  acute  forms  difficult 
to  extract  from  the  matrix  in  perfect  condition.  A  distinctly 
monoclinic  habit  was  apparent  in  many  of  the  masses,  and  the 
pyramid  2  was  often  developed  only  upon  the  plus  or  minus 
side.  The  basal  plane  was  only  noticea  in  one  instance.  At 
another  vein,  one  mile  south,  two  crystals  of  gadolinite,  of  rare 
beauty  and  perfection,  were  found  on  the  land  of  Mr.  Hiram 
Casner ;  this  goes  to  show  that  other  discoveries  of  the  rare 
minerals  are  possible  in  the  neighborhood. 

Yttrialite,  a  new  Thoriumr-  Yttrium  silicate. 

The  mineral  which  we  have  named  Yttrialite  was  dis- 
covered associated  with,  and  often  upon,  the  gadolinite,  and 
but  for  its  characteristic  orange-yellow  surface  alteration  (that 
of  gadolinite  immediately  along  side  of  it  being  invariably  of 
a  dull  brick-red  color)  it  might  have  continued  to  pass  for 
"  green-gadolinite,"  which  was  the  local  name  given  to  it.  Of 
these  yellowish  masses  one  weighed   over   ten   pounds,  and 

*  Stated  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Barringer  and  many  of  his  neighbors. 
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twenty  kilos  were  found  in  all.  Upon  being  broken  open  thej 
are  of  an  olive-green  color,  tending  in  places  to  a  drab  shade. 
Peculiar  minute  ragged  lines  permeate  tne  mineral  in  all  direc- 
tions, causing  an  apparent  muddiness  or  serai-opacity.  No  crys- 
tals have  as  yet  been  observed,  but  a  seemingly  orthorhombic 
symmetry  was  apparent  in  some  of  the  masses.  The  mineral 
breaks  easily  in  two  directions  with  a  shell-like  fracture,  but 
separates  into  small  flakes  very  readily.  (Gadolinite  is  broken 
only  with  difficulty.)  Nothing  like  a  cleavage  has  been 
noticed.  A  thin  white  crust  of  a  mineral  related  to  tengerite 
occupies  the  cracks  in  the  mineral  and  this  is  equally  true  con- 
cerning the  gadolinite  of  the  localitv  as  Genth  has  already 
noted.  We  nave  named  the  mineral  yUrialite^  in  allusion  to 
the  prominent  part  played  by  the  yttria"  earths  in  its  composi- 
tion. 

The  specific  gravity  is  4-576  ;  hardness=5-5'5.  It  is  readily 
soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  When  heated  over  the  Bunsen 
flame  it  decrepitates  violently,  and  falls  to  powder  upon  being 
ignited  over  a  blast,  becoming  snuff-brown,  infusible  and  in- 
soluble. These  characteristics  serve  to  at  once  distinguish 
it  from  gadolinite,  which  has  specific  gravity  from  4*2  to 
4*3  (Texas  varieties),  and  which  when  heated  glows  vividly 
and  swells  into  ragged  fragments.  The  analysis  shows  several 
fractions  of  the  yttria  earths  (A,  B,  C,  D),  which  were  sepa- 
rated by  successive  precipitations  with  sodium  sulphate.  The 
atomic  weight  of  each  fraction  was  determined,  showing 
successive  increase  with  each  separation.  The  fractionation 
was  discontinued  after  the  fourth  separation,  as  the  amount 
of  material  was  getting  very  small,  but  the  atomic  weight 
shows  that  the  lanthanum  and  didymium  are  still  mixed  with 
an  earth  of  higher  atomic  weight.  The  results  obtained  are  as 
follows : 


SiOa 29-17 

PbO 0-854 

ThOa 12-00 
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Oxygen  ratio. 

97-234=4 
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Total  yttria  earths  = . .  -  4650  % erbia  spectrum  distinct. 
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Kegarding  the  loss  by  ignition  as  non-essential,  the  oxy- 
gen ratio  of  all  the  bases  to  silica  is  exactly  3  : 4,  which 
leads  to  the  formula  RjO„  2SiO„  in  which  RjO,  may  be 
replaced  by  its  equivalent  in  RO,  RO,  or  RO,.  There  is  no 
simple  ratio  between  the  sesquioxide  and  other  bases.  This 
mineral,  therefore,  differs  from  gadolinite  in  containing  twice 
as  much  silica.  It  has  other  points  of  diflference,  viz :  it  con- 
tains no  glucina,  which  has  been  regarded  as  a  characteristic 
constituent  of  gadolinite,  and  there  is  a  very  large  preponder- 
ance of  sesquioxides  among  the  bases.  For  comparison  we 
append  two  analyses  of  gadolinite  from  this  locality  by  Genth* 
and  Eakin&f 
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Regarding  the  water  and  phosphoric  acid  as  accidental  and 
using  the  molecular  weight  for  the  yttria  earths  determined 
by  Eakins  (260)  for  the  calculation  of  Genth's  analysis,  we  get 
the  oxygen  ratio  of  all  the  bases  to  silica  of  3*055 : 2  and 
3*054 : 2  respectively,  giving  the  general  formula  RjO,,  SiO,  in 
which  R,0,  may  be  replaced  by  its  equivalent  in  RO  and  RO,. 
Both  of  these  analyses  seem  to  show  a  tendency  towards  an 
equality  of  the  sesquioxides  to  the  monoxides,  though  there  is 
a  preponderance  of  sesquioxides  in  the  one  and  of  protoxides 
in  the  other.  They  differ  also  from  our  analysis  of  yttrialite 
in  the  small  percentage  of  thoria,  which  in  the  latter  amounts 
to  one-eighth  of  the  total  bases  in  equivalency. 

*  F.  A.  Gentb,  this  Journal,  September,  1 889. 

iL.  G.  Eakins,  private  oommunication  from  Professor  F.  W.  Clarke. 
Molecular  weight  =  260.  g  At  17**  C. 

Didjinium  spectrum  very  strong.  \  Erbium  spectrum  weak. 
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Thoho-gummite,  a  hydrated.  itranwm  thoro-eilicate. 

Tliis  mineral,  of  which  we  have  been  able  to  gather  aboat 
one  kilo,  occurs  intimately  associated  with  fergusonite  and 
cvrtolite,  and  masses  up  to  three  onncee  have  been  fonnd, 
tnougb  for  the  most  part  it  is  in  very  Gtnall  pieces.  It  it 
of  a  dull  yellowish  brown  color,  has  hardness  above  that  of 
gummite,  or  4-4'5,  and  occurs  commonly  massive,  thongb 
several  well  defined  groups  of  zircon-shaped  crystals  have  faeeo 
discovered  with  angles  near  to  those  of  zircon.  It  liaa  a  char 
acterietic  color,  after  ignition,  Ijecomiiig  of  a  dull  greenish  hoe, 
thus  it  is  distinguished  from  freyalite,  eucrasite  and  thorite, 
■which  species  it  otherwise  reaeniblee  in  some  reepects.  Ite 
specitic  gravity  varies  from  4"43  to  454.  It  is  easily  solable 
xa  nitric  acid.     The  aaalytieal  results  are  ; 


Oaygcn  r 
IK-DSG  43'fiS  = 


ThO, «1U 

AUO, 0965 

Fe,0, 0845 

(CeY),0.,  rta.  6-69  AWmic 

Pbo aia 

CW3 Oil 

H,0 7-88 


■325 


23-37   =    l-Ol]  j 

1*3  G4   =  JOOl  J 

43  IS  =  s-ooe      ^ 


Hegarding  phosphoms  as  non-essential  and  as  combined  with 
the  slight  excess  of  uranium,  above  that  which  is  required  bj 
the  formula  which  we  derive,  and  with  the  undetermined  and 
■  lost  constituents,  we  get  the  oxygen  ratio  of  UO, :  SiO, :  ThO, : 
E,0=l:2:2:2.  The  last  three  terms  are  in  the  proportion 
required  by  thorite,  and  we  see  that  the  molecule  of  the  min- 
eral may  be  regarded  as  made  up  of  three  molecules  of  thorite 
linked  together  by  one  of  nranic  oxide  forming  a  compound 
molecule,  which  at  firet  sight  seemingly  complex,  is  really  of 
great  simplicity. 

Using  graphic  notation,  the  formula  of  the  mineral  is 
UO,(ThOSi),(OH),„  or  when  written  in  the  usual  manner  U0„ 
3TliO„  3SiO„  6H.0.  The  thoria  and  silica  bear  the  same  re- 
lation to  the  umniuni,  and  it  seems  better  to  regard  the 
miueral  as  u  hydnited  tboro- silicate  of  uranium,  rather  than  as 
a  urano-siiicate  of  thorium,  or  as  a  double  silicate  of  uranium 
and  tliorium,  if  indeed  we  might  not  go  further  and  consider 
the  whole  as  a  dno-deci-atomic  molecule  of  a  complex  inorganic 
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acid.  We  name  this  mineral  thoro-gummite^  because  it  is  a 
gummite  in  which  the  water  has  been  replaced  by  the  thorite 
molecule. 


NiVENlTE,  a  hydrated  thorhim-yttrium-lead  uranate. 

This  mineral  we  found  intimately  associated  with  fergusonite 
and  thoro  gummite.  It  is  as  yet  a  rare  mineral  at  the  locality. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  8'01.  H.=6*5.  It  is  velvet-black  m 
color  and  when  powdered  becomes  brown-black.  After  ignition 
it  turns  blue-black.  As  yet  only  massive  pieces  have  been 
found,  but  some  of  these  suggest  that  the  species  may  be  iso- 
metric in  crystallization.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  nittic  and 
sulphuric  acids  and  some  slight  effervescence*  was  noticed 
upon  dissolving  the  mineral.  The  analysis  gave  the  following 
results : — 

Oxygen  ratio. 

UO, 46-76  48-69  =   12' 

UOa 1989  14-62  1 

ThO, 7-67  5-74 

YaC,  etc n-22  Atomic  weight  124*2     11-34   J-37-33  =  920 

FeaO, 058  1-08. 

PbO    10-16  456  J 

(IgDition)  loss  HsO       2-54  14*11=    3*48 

Insoluble 122 

99-93 

The  ratios  found  lead  to  the  general  formula  9RO,  4UO„ 
3H,0  in  which  RO  may  be  replaced  by  its  equivalent  in  R,0, 
and  RO,.  If  the  iron  be  calculated  as  protoxide  and  a  corres- 
ponding increase  be  made  in  the  amount  of  uranic  oxide,  the 
ratio  for  UO, :  RO  :  H,0  becomes  12  :  874  :  3-40.  As  it  is  not 
possible  to  determine  the  state  of  oxidation  of  the  iron  in  pres- 
ence of  the  two  oxides  of  uranium,  by  any  process  known  to  us, 
we  cannot  give  the  exact  ratio,  as  it  exists,  but  would  point  out 
that  if  only  0"33  per  cent  of  ferric  oxide  is  present  ana  the  rest 
of  the  iron  is  present  as  protoxide,  then  the  ratio  of  UO,  to 
bases  will  be  exactly  that  which  is  required  by  the  formula. 

This  mineral  is  allied  to  the  rare  species  cleveitef  and  brog- 
gerite,J  and  we  give  below  the  analyses  with  the  formulae 
which  we  have  calculated  from  them,  so  that  the  points  of  dis- 
tinction may  be  made  evident. 

*  CI   Hillebrand,  who  has  identified  nitrogen   in  uraninite.      This  Journal, 
Oct.,  1889,  p.  329. 

{Dana's  Appendix,  III.  p.  28. 
This  Journal,  June,  1884,  p.  493. 
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Clbveite.  Br5gojbrite. 

Gravity  =7*49.    Oxygen  Ratio.    Specific  Gravity  =  8  T3.   Oxygen  Katb. 


Specific  G 

lravity  = 

:  7-49. 

UO,.... 

4204<g 

UOa.... 

23  69 

1756 

ThOa   .. 

4-76 

3-61 

Y,0,... 

6-87 

903 

Kr,0,  .. 

3-47 

2-73 

Ce,0,  .. 

2-33 

216 

Fe,0,  .. 

1-05 

'200 

FeO.... 



GaO   ... 



PbO.... 

11-31 

5  07 

SiO,  _. 

... 

HaO.... 

■ 

4-28 

43-79 
.21-17  ^ 


20-99 


\ 
J 


42-16 


23-78 


38'82<^ 
41-25 
6-64 
2-42 

6-35 

"i-Ve 

0-30 
8-41 
0-81 
0-83 


30-33 
4-28 
318 

0-33 


[  34-61  1 


40-4i 


9-67 


1-75 

0-54 

3-77 

2-70  " 

4-61  (neglect) 


44-18 


10000 


10009 


In  the  broggerite  analysis  a  small  amount  of  silica  ocean, 
which  if  supposed  to  exist  as  admixed  silicate  will  reduce  the 
excess  of  basic  oxygen.  Neglecting  the  water  in  broggerite 
the  oxygen  ratio  for  these  minerals  will  be  therefore  : — 


Basel. 

ROa  (RaO.RO)  uo,  HaO 

I  1 

2  1 

2 
1  1 


Clev^ite, 
Br(%gerite, 

The  comparison  of  the  three  formulae  shows  the  relationship 


clearly  (RO  including  RO,  and  RjO,),  as  follows : — 

Broggerite     3R0,  UO,. 
Cleveite  6R0,  2U0,,  3HaO. 

Nivenite        9R0,  4U0,,  3HaO. 

We  have  named  this  mineral  nivenite^  in  recognition  of  the 
energy  which  Mr.  Niven  has  displayed  at  this  locality,  and  the 
assistance  which  he  rendered  us  in  obtaining  the  material  for 
investigation. 

Fergusonite. 

This  heretofore  rare  mineral  occurs  in  large  quantity  at  this 
new  locality.  Up  to  this  date  we  have  received  over  seventy 
kilos,  some  masses  of  which  weighed  over  a  pound.  Broken 
prisms,  rough  in  form,  rarely  showing  terminal  planes  and 
masses  of  crystals  interlacing  each  other  is  the  manner  of  occur- 
rence The  immediately  associated  minerals  are  cyrtolite  and 
thoro-guinmite  and  also  magnetite.  The  gadolinite  also 
sometimes  encloses  it.  It  also  occurs  alone  in  a  matrix  of  or- 
thoclase  or  of  quartz.  One  large  mass  of  this  kind  of  gangue, 
upon  being  broken  up,  yielded  over  thirty  kilos  of  pure 
mineral  in  the  form  of  fragments,  most  of  which  were  basal 
sections  of  crystals  which  had  been  originally  four  to  eight 
inches  long  and  about  1^*^°'  thick. 
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We  have  found  two  distinct  varieties,  of  which  we  here  ap- 
pend analyses  and  description. 

Fergusonite^ monohydrated. — Specific gravitv= 5*67.  Hard- 
ness 6^6'5,  forms  tetragonal,  with  acute  octahedral  termina- 
tions, a  zirconoid  plane  hemihedrally  developed  and,  rarely^  the 
basal  pinacoid.  The  crystals  are  rough  and  dull  gray  exteriorly 
but  with  a  bronzy  sub-metallic  appearance  on  the  surface  of 
fracture,  which  is  small  conchoidal  and  brilliant.  Thin  splin- 
ters show  a  yellowish-brown  translucence  Color  bronzy  nair- 
Brown.  Streak  and  powder  dull  brown.  It  is  infusible  but 
on  ignition  the  powdered  mineral  changes  to  a  pale  olive-green 
color,  and  a  momentary  glow  creeps  over  the  mass  at  the  point 
of  rednesa  Fragments  decrepitate  viojently  when  heated. 
With  a  microscope  a  peculiar  light  brown  muddiness  is  noticed 
and  the  mineral  is  filled  with  minute  streaks  and  spots  of  a 
darker  shade,  all  of  which  may  indicate  incipient  alteration. 

Crystals  often  have  a  thin  coating  of,  or  are  otherwise  partly 
altered  to,  the  tri-hydrated  variety  next  described.  It  is  de- 
composed when  in  fine  powder  by  hydrochloric  acid,  with 
separation  of  columbic  acid.  The  analytical  results  are  as  fol- 
lows. 

Oxygen  ratio. 

Cb,0, 46  27<g  86-30 

U0« 1-64  1-59 

ThOa 3-38  256 

AlaOi 009  0-27 

FeaOs 0-98        Atomic  weights,        183 

(A)YaO,* 23-95  110-55                  2670 

(B)YaO,« l«-38  113-3                    20-07    J"  52-66 

PbO   1-43  064 

ZnO 0-24  U-30 

OaO 010  0-18 

MgO 004  0-10 

Ignition  HaO 198  1100 

no"  C.  HaO 004  U5-79 


0-91  Atomic  ratio,     4-79 


99-33 
Leas  0  =  F 038 


98-95 


Counting  UO,  as  combined  with  a  portion  of  the  bases  in 
the  proportion  R,0,-UO„  we  have  for  the  oxygen  ratio  of  the 
other  constituents,  counting  fluorine  as  replacing  hydroxyl, 

Cb,0,:R,0,:(^^^)::  86-30:  5106:  15-79  or  5-07  :  3  :  0-928 

This  leads  to  the  formula  Cb,Oj,  1^,0,,  11,0 ;  or  if  bases  are 
counted  as  RO  then  R.Cb.OXOH,  F)a. 

*  Total  YaOs,  etc»,  and  Ce  earths  s  42-33. 
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We  tested  the  columbic  acid  for  titanic  acid  and  tin,  but 
although  we  obtained  small  quantities  of  precipitates  they 
proved  to  be  largely  if  not  altogether  columbic  acid,  and  we 
did  not  detect  the  presence  of  any  other  substance.  Tantalic 
acid  was  not  looked  for. 

Fergusonite,  tri-hydrated. — Specific  gravity  =4:-86-4-48; 
hardness  about  5.  Color  deep  brown,  almost  black,  thin  ed^ 
show  a  yellowish-brown  translucence.  Form  and  exterior 
appearance  same  as  the  species  previously  described.  Streak 
and  powder  pale  greenish-gray.  On  ignition  turns  light-brown 
but  does  not  glow  nor  decrepitate  like  fergusonite.  Is  decom 
posed  by  hydrochloric  acid  with  separation  of  columbic  acid. 

Analysis. 

Oxygen  ratio. 

CbaO, 42-79  79-96 

UO, 3-12  3-24 

UOa 3-93  2-90 

ThOa 0-83  0-63 

AlaOi 0-85  2-49 

Fe,0, 3-76  Atomic  weight,          7*03  J- 51-08 

YaO,,  etc 31-36  =  121-77                  32  28 

PbO  .   1-94  0-87   I 

CaO 2-74  4-89  J 

Ijmition  HaO 7*57 

110*  C.  HaO 0-62                                            J.4*"6» 


F 0-502  Atomic  ratio 


4205  ) 

}.44-( 

io,     2-64  ) 


100002 
Less  0  =  F 0-206 


99-796 


Combining  UO,  as  before  with  bases  to  form  R,0„  U0„  the 
oxygen  ratio  of  the  remainder  will  be 

Cb,0, :  R,0, :  (^^)  =  79*95  :  47*84  :  44*69  or  5  :  2*992  :  2-V95 

This  gives  the  formula  Cb^Oj,  R,0„  3H,0,  or  counting  bases  as 
RO  then  R,Cb,Oj(OH,  F),.  On  comparing  the  properties  of 
the  two  minerals  here  described  with  typical  fergusonite  we 
notice  a  gradation  from  the  one  extreme  to  the  other. 

Specific  Q.        Hardness.       When  heated. 
Fergusonite  RaCb^O*  5  838  (?) 

Mono-hydro-fergusonite  R8Cba07(OH)a       6-67  6  5       Pale  olive -green, 

decrepitates. 
Tri-hydro-fergusonite      R8Cb.jOft(OH),        4-36-4-48         6-        Light-brown  does, 

not  decrepitate. 

Of  other  published  analyses  of  fergusonite  that  of  the  Ytterby 
variety,  by  Nordenskiold  (Dana's  System  Min.,  p.  523),  corre- 
sponds to  the  di-hydrated  mineral.  Since  we  find  fluorine  in 
the  specimens  we  have  analyzed  from. Texas,  we  are  led  to  con- 
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elude  that  the  water  is  not  present  as  water  of  crystallization, 
but  as  hydroxyl  which  is  partially  replaced  by  the  fluorine,  and 
this  being  so  we  consider  that  the  name  fergusonite  should  be 
reserved  for  the  anhydrous  mineral,  and  that  the  various  defi- 
nite alteration  products  with  two,  four,  six  and  perhaps  more 
hydroxyls  should  be  distinguished  in  some  manner  either  by 
prefixing  mono-hydro,  di-hydro,  etc.,  or  by  special  names.  It 
seems  better  that  the  first  method  of  distinguishing  them 
should  be  followed.  We  believe  that  we  have  observed  a  still 
higher  alteration  product  in  traces  on  some  of  the  specimens 
we  have  obtained  from  Texas. 

Allanite,  has  not  as  yet  been  found  very  abundantly  at 
this  locality  and  all  of  the  ten  kilos  obtained  was  massive- 
nodular  in  form.  Its  surface  alteration  is  very  slight  compared 
with  that  of  the  other  allied  minerals.  Its  color  is  shining 
pitchy-black.  Powder  and  streak  dull  greenish-brown.  Upon 
Ignition  it  first  turns  red  brown  and  then  becomes  coal-black. 
It  is  opaque,  except  in  the  very  thinnest  splinters,  when  a 
greenish-brown  translucence  is  evident.  Specific  gravity  = 
3*488.  We  have  made  no  complete  analysis  as  yet,  but  the 
specimen  tested  showed  the  presence  of  considerable  quantities 
of  the  cerium-yttrium  earths  and  of  thoria,  and  we  learned 
that  it  was  completely  soluble  in  acids  with  separation  of 
gelatinous  silica,  either  before  or  after  igniting  the  mineral 
(like  the  associated  gadolinite).  The  better  masses  have  been 
found  quite  isolated  from  the  other  occurring  minerals. 

Molybdenite,  occurs  sparingly  in  quite  large  folia,  and  in 
hexagonal  tables,  with  the  cyrtolite  and  fergusonite.  Only  a 
few  ounces  have  been  collected. 

MoLYBDiTE,  was  noticed  in  the  cavities  once  occupied  by 
molydenite  and  it  often  yet  retained  the  plate-like  form  of  the 
mineral  from  which  it  was  derived  by  alteration.  Its  color  was 
white  to  greenish-white.  Specific  gravity  =4*004.  On  two 
specimens  indistinct  crystals  have  been  found,  having  a  light 
apple-green  color  and  almost  perfect  transparency.  Qualita- 
tive tests  have  shown  the  absence  of  any  large  amounts  of  any- 
thing but  molybdic  acid. 

Cyrtolite,  has  been  found  abundantly  in  both  massive  form 
and  in  good  crystallizations.  One  hundred  kilos  have  thus  far 
been  collected  while  mining  the  yttria  minerals  already  herein 
described.  This  mineral  here  occurs  in  thick  plates  attached 
to  the  biotite  and  also  constituting  veins  in  the  coarse  pegma- 
tite. It  is  often  the  matrix  of  the  thoro-gummite  and  fergu- 
sonite. Specific  gravity  =  3'652.  It  occurs  in  tetragonal 
forms  with  all  the  planes  rounded,  and  polysynthetic  group- 
ings  of  crystals  are  very  common.  Its  color  ranges  from  diUl 
gray,   through  various  shades  of  brown  to  deep  brown  and 

Am.  Jour.  Sci.— Third  Series,  Vol.  XXXVm,  No.  228.— Deo.,  1888. 
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almost  black.  Hardness  about  5.  We  shall  defer  further 
mention  of  this  mineral  until  we  have  examined  it  more 
thorouglily. 

Fluorite,  occurs  in  some  abundance.  Masses  of  a  pale 
ffreenisli  kind  were  found  weighing  fifty  pounds  tightly  em- 
bedded in  the  pegmatite.  Purple  and  white  shades  liave  also 
been  found.  A  very  opaque  dark-purple  kind  has  been  found 
in  small  masses.  Its  property  of  phosphorescing  (green)  when 
gently  heated  has  given  rise  to  a  great  local  interest  in  this 
particular  mineral. 

GUMMITE,  occurs  sparingly,  but  we  have  not  as  yet  been  able 
to  find  it  in  a  sufliciently  pure  condition  for  examination. 
Several  varieties  have  been  seen,  and  "  yttro-gummite"  is  very 
prolwibly  one  of  them. 

Tengerite  (i) — In  the  cracks  and  fissnres  of*  the  gadolinite 
and  yttrialite  a  white  mineral  rich  in  CO,  is  often  noticed. 
We  have  seen  it  in  globular-radiated  incrustations  and  in  one 
instance  in  distinct  transparent  isolated  crystals^  Dr.  Genth 
has  already  noted  its  occurrence  and,  as  he  observes,  there  is  not 
enough  now  obtainable  to  show  its  composition  except  by 
qualitative  te$t& 

Fetid  Gas. — Upon  breaking  some  of  the  cyrtolite,  while  at 
the  mine,  a  fetid  ivdor,  quite  different  from  H^,  was  noticed. 
Simply  rubbing  two  massive  specimens  together  is  sufficient  to 
develop  this  very  disagreeable  smell 

\\\  ivnolusion,  we  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  3Ir  Bir- 
riuirer,  for  his  kind  attentions  and  crenerons  services  extended 
to  Mr.  Xiven  and  to  one  of  us  while  visiting  this  verv  inter- 
e:>tinir  Kvalitv. 


S  O I  K  N  T I  F I C     INTELLIGENCE. 
1.    Chemistry  axp  Physics^ 

— lu  r  :<  Arruil  ad  iryx>  a>  Pn:>'  Wnt  of  the  Chemical  S^ritiv. 
CsxH^KKs  :'A>  iitviu  i  h:<orT  »>:  :*'*e  ^o-valled  rare  earths  a$  th*^ 
havo  Kv:t  brv^Uij-.:  ;o  i^Ji-  *^-'l  ::<or:ni::at«*»J  bv  the  aid  of  :b* 
:«^^Hv:r\>svVfv.      Ir.  All  :::>  rv^ttr^  ta>^!e  h**  ztre*  a  list  of  th-*  «o- 

tor '/'"v  \i<:  '^'kt:"  0*  'v"j:r:   v^irv;  arrir^--;;^  in   ^i^raLIei  o»:-Ct313* 

vv  u* ' .  *;  *  U  r  :  "^  c  : .» : *  i  •  -*  :  > v ^  v  :  -'^-sc*  i  y .  iz.  i  i  h e  com  roc**c  t *  o«r 
tt' ;  ~.  v -^  \ ' r  ^-^ : >  :  ■ :  ^  ^*  *?  ,: '"  <i^  v -  ; :  : ^^  ••  have  ^••Hjn  de*^.Hn i •?6edL 
!Jrs:  •  '>>»5  >v  ■>*-t:'^e/-  i "l  '."-rr  i::  I>>r  br  Kn^w  ao*i  NUaov. 
A:   i->:  stvvcrv^jsv.viic  «jxaai:aa::*?c  wts*  ip«4ied  dlnKtij  w  sri^ 
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stances,  natural  or  artificial,  which  had  not  undergone  any  special 
preparation.  The  idea  next  occurred  of  attempting  to  splii  up  - 
substances  supposed  to  be  simple  into  heterogeneous  constituents 
before  appealing  to  the  spectroscope.  The  refined  chemical  pro- 
cesses used  for  this  operation  may  be  summarized  under  the 
name  of  fractionation  whether  they  be  fractional  precipitations, 
crystallizations  or  decompositions.  A  combination  of  such  deli- 
cate and  prolonged  chemical  processes  with  spectroscopic  exami- 
nation applied  to  bodies  showing  absorption  spectra  soon  led  to 
important  discoveries.  In  two  juxtaposed  plates,  the  author 
shows  the  normal  didymium  absorption  spectrum  as  it  was  gener- 
ally recognized  down  to  1878  compared  with  the  whole  of  the 
absorption  bands  belonging  to  bodies  subsequently  separated 
from  didymium  by  fractionation.  In  1878,  Delafontaine,  by  a 
series  of  chemical  fractionations,  separated  Irom  the  didymium  of 
samarskite  an  earth  which  he  called  decipia;  and  nine  months 
later  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran  announced  the  discovery  of  samarium 
as  a  constituent  of  the  samarskite  didymium,  and  showed  that 
samarium  is  characterized  by  the  bands  of  decipium  together 
with  two  additional  ones.  In  1885,  on  the  other  hand,  Auer,  by 
fractionally  crystallizing  the  mixed  nitrates  of  ammonium,  didy- 
mium and  lanthanum,  showed  that  it  was  possible  in  this  way  to. 
cleave  didymium  in  a  certain  direction  and  to  separate  it  into  two 
other  bodies,  one  giving  green  salts,  and  called  neodyminm;  and 
the  other  giving  pink  salts  and  called  praseodymium.  The  spec- 
trum of  the  former  consists  of  the  whole  of  the  bands  in  the  red 
with  part  of  the  large  one  in  the  yellow  and  the  second  one  in  the 
violet ;  that  of  the  latter  takes  the  other  part  of  the  yellow  band 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  green  and  blue.  But  if  these  two  spectra 
be  subtracted  from  the  old  didymium  spectrum  two  bands  are 
left;  and  hence  the  fair  inference  that  yet  a  third  body  is  present 
in  didymium  to  which  these  bands  are  due.  In  Crookes's  own 
laboratory,  moreover,  didymium  has  undergone  yet  other  changes; 
though  it  is  still  doubtful  whether  neodymium  and  praseodymium 
have  themselves  been  decomposed  or  whether  didymium  itself  is 
capable  of  being  resolved  differently  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  treated.  Having  worked  on  the  spectrum  of  didy- 
mium from  allanite,  cerite,  ouxenite,  fluocerite,  gadolinite,  hiel- 
mite,  samarskite,  yttrolitanite,  etc.,  the  author  says  :  '*the  further 
I  carry  the  examination  the  more  the  conclusion  is  forced  upon 
me  that  didymium  must  not  be  regarded  as  compounded  of  two 
elements  only  but  rather  as  an  aggregation  of  many  closely  allied 
bodies."  In  1886  he  found  decided  indications  of  the  possibility 
of  depriving  didymium  of  band  after  band  until  only  the  deep 
line  in  the  blue  is  left.  This  single  band  element  he  calls  Da. 
Subsequently  Krtlss  and  Nilson  by  examining  rare  earths  from 
difiTerent  sources  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  elements  giving 
absorption  spectra  and  known  as  didymium,  samarium,  holmium, 
thulium,  erbium  and  dysprosium  were  not  homogeneous  but  that 
each  one  contained  almost  as  many  separate  constituents  as  it 
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produced  tmiiils  of  alisorption;  <liilyniiuiD,  for  example,  Wmg 
onpable  of  rcsolnlioi)  into  at  lcH»t  iiini,-  ^-pai-atc  coai|ioneRUi.  Ib 
cariyint;  on  llicir  work  thcBe  cht-niisU  have  adopted  Cr«ok«'( 
augcvstioD  and  have  endeavored  to  Kek-ct  inicerak  in  wliicli  the 
pitrtmitlar  element  desired  has  been  nccamnlated  by  natnrt't 
proiuws^.  TliHH,  for  example,  the  fergusonile  tVom  Arendil 
shown  »ix  of  the  bandH  of  hohnium,  that  from  Ylterby  four  and 
that  from  HitterO  only  Uiree.  This  mineral  from  Tiierhv,  mow 
over,  coiitainR  the  elvinvnt  iirovioioiiaily  named  Xa;  &ui  thii 
elcmenl  i»  abiM-ni  in  tliu  immoral  from  the  other  two  locfttiiiM 
The  cxtraoi-dinary  onni|)k-xity  of  mum-  of  thetie  mitiemls  ih  shown 
by  the  fact  that  aflfr  removing  the  onllnary  mt-ials,  cuxvniu 
oontaina  the  rart*  dmonls  Cc  U^  Di,  Sm,  Yt.  Er,  Tr,  >lcs  Tn, 
Th,  Ue,  Sc,  Dy,  Be,  Nb  and  Ta. 

PAsaing  to  spectra  produced  by  the  pho^piioreecenco  of  inoloo- 
star  bombardment,  Ih?  author  taKe«  tip  fint  the  yttrium  group. 
Yllrium  iti^If  he  concludes  maybe  split  up  certainly  into  fiv» 
sni)  probably  into  nix  oonsUtnents.  In  one  plate  its  complete 
phosphori'Bceiice  spectrum  is  shown  and  in  a  second  one  Ixdow  \\ 
the  ■im]it«  spectra  of  the  separate  eoraponents  into  which  yttrii 
can  be  *t'panited  by  fractionation,  As  the  result  of  tuauy  yean 
worlc  and  of  several  thounaiid  fraotiouations  of  old  yttria,  the 
author  rxhlbited  a  series  of  iiiueteeii  phosphorescence  spectra, 
the  cvoler  one  beins  approximately  tJ>al  of  Ui«  crude  earth,  and 
those  above  and  below  representing  the  shading  nlT  !n  one  airee- 

"'IVi  make  the  diaaniiii  iiiuri'  ucciirulcly  repitSLiii  wlial,  ai:tuiilly 
occurs  in  the  laboratory  it  would  l>e  ni-cessary,"  he  tells  us,  "  to 
place  between  eacli  of  these  nineteen  spectra  about  lOUO  inter- 
midiale  epi'Clra."  "  A  simly  of  this  diagram,"  he  says,  "  will,  I 
think,  convince  any  impartial  observer  that  the  lessons  it  conveys 
fully  Ix'ar  out  mv  cotitention  thai  Ramarinm,  gadolinium,  mosan- 
drnin  and  yttrium  an'  nut  actual  chemical  ctemeats  but  are  com- 
poDtided  of  certain  simjiler  bodies  which  may  conveniently  be 
called  meta-etements."  Hence  he  concludes  that  our  notions  of  a 
chemical  element  must  be  eiilarj;ed ;  "hitherto  the  elemental 
molecule  has  been  rcirarded  as  an  aggregate  of  two  or  mure 
atoms  and  no  account  has  been  taken  of  the  manner  in  which 
these  atoms  have  been  at;glomerated.  Tlie  structure  of  a  chem- 
ical element  is  ceiiainly  more  cunipUeated  than  has  hitherto  been 
ffnpposed.  We  may  reasonably  suspect  that  between  the  mole- 
cules we  are  accusl-'incd  to  deal  with  in  chemical  reactions,  and 
till'  eomi>oiieiit  or  ultin»ale  atoms,  there  intervene  sub- molecules, 
su(i-aiu:res:ates  of  atoms  or  nieta-elcmcnts,  differing  from  each 
other  ;iieordiiii:  ti>  the  position  they  occupy  in  the  very  complex 
titiuctnri'  I'allt'il  'old  vtiiiiim.'"  This  "assumption  of  compound 
nioK'.'ules  will  perhiii.'s  ace.mnt  for  the  facts  and  thus  legitimate 
itself  as  a  good  working  hypothesis,  whilst  it  does  not  seem  so 
boM    an    alternative    as    the   ;issutnplion    of  eight  or   nine  new 
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A  remarkable  modification  of  phosphorescence  spectroscopy  is 
produced  by  the  previous  addition  of  other  earths  to  the  specially 
phosphorescent  earths.  Lime  is  a  good  example  of  this.  Alone 
It  phos])horesces  with  a  continuous  spectrum  ;  but  if  mixed  with 
yttria  the  phosphorescing  energy  of  the  lime  does  not  extend 
over  the  whole  spectrum,  but  concentrates  itself  on  strengthening 
the  yttria  bands ;  these  bands  becoming  broader  and  less  well 
defined  as  the  quantity  of  the  lime  increases.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  samarium  spectrum,  the  addition  of  lime  bringing  out  its 
main  phosphorescent  bands,  three  in  number,  red,  orange  and 
green,  nearly  equidistant.  On  the  other  hand  the  presence  of 
lime  suppresses  the  sharp  line  Sc^,  the  most  striking  feature  in  the 
phosphorescent  spectrum  of  samarium  sulphate ;  while  the  pres- 
ence of  yttria  deadens  the  other  lines,  but  brings  out  the  line  Sd 
more  strongly.  The  modification  induced  in  the  normal  spectrum 
of  one  eailh  by  the  mixture  of  various  quantities  of  others,  when 
treated  as  anhydrous  sulphates,  is  strikingly  shown  in  the  case  of 
a  mixture  of  samaria  with  yttria.  The  presence  of  even  40  per 
cent  of  yttria  practically  obliterates  its  spectrum.  Strontia, 
baryta,  glucina,  thoria,  magnesia,  Innthana,  alumina  and  the 
oxides  of  zinc,  cadmium,  lead,  bismuth  and  antimony  all  give 
characteristic  spectra  with  samaria.  "  A  recent  discovery,  of 
some  beauiiful  spectra  given  by  the  rare  earths  when  their  pure 
oxides  are  highly  calcined,  shows  the  remarkable  changes  pro- 
duced in  the  spectra  of  these  earths  when  two  or  more  are  ob- 
served in  combination."  Alumina  is  especially  active  in  inducing 
new  spectra  when  mixed  with  the  rare  earths.  Within  the  past 
twelve  months,  quite  a  moderate  amount  of  fractionation  has 
enabled  the  author  to  penetrate  below  the  surface  of  the  red  i^low 
common  to  crude  alumina  and  to  see  traces  of  a  most  complicated 
sharp  line  spectrum.  "  By  pushing  one  particular  process  of 
fractionation  to  a  considerable  extent,  I  have  obtained  evidence 
of  a  body  which  is  the  cause  of  some  of  these  lines.  The  new 
body  is  probably  one  of  the  rare  elements  or  meta-elements 
closely  connected  with  decipia,  for  I  have  reproduced  the  spec- 
trum very  fairly  by  adding  decipia  to  alumina.  It  is  not  yttria 
erbia,  samaria,  didymia,  lanthana,  holmia,  thulia,  gadolinia,  or 
ytterbia,  since  the  spectrum  of  each  of  these  when  mixed  with 
alumina  while  very  beautiful,  differs  entirely  from  the  decipia- 
alumina  spectrum. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  considers  the  question,  "  What  is  an 
element  and  how  shall  it  be  recognized  when  met  ?"  It  must  be 
remembered  that  a  single  operation,  be  it  crystallization,  precip- 
itation, fusion,  partial  solution,  etc.,  can  only  separate  a  mixture 
of  several  bodies  into  two  parts,  just  as  the  addition  of  a  reagent 
only  divides  a  mixture  into  two  portions  a  precipitate  and  a  solu- 
tion ;  and  these  divisions  will  be  effected  along  different  lines 
according  to  the  reagent  employed.  Thus  by  crystallizing  didy- 
mium  nitrate  (in  Auer's  way)  we  divide  the  components  into  two 
parts.     By  fusing  didymium  nitrate  we  divide  its  components  in 
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a  dilTereot  way.  But  bo  lon^  as  difierant  metboda  of  attscil  split 
up  a  body  difierontly,  it  U  evidi^nt  that  we  have  i>oi  yei  got 
down  1(1  "bed  rork,"  Moreover,  a  compound  molecule  may 
easily  act  aa  an  element.  Didyniium  for  exaiU|ilo  has  a  definite 
atomic  mass,  has  well  defined  halu  and  lias  been  subjecied  to  the 
cluEt^t  Konitiny  by  icome  of  the  ableHt  aheuiisi!*  in  lh«  world  ;  and 
as  31  Bcemiiig  element  it  <.-mergeil  from  every  trial.  But  eubjccled 
to  s  new  method  of  attack  it  decomposes  at  once.  "  Wc  Iiav4-  in 
fact  a  flurlain  number  of  reagents,  operations,  processes,  «'t(s.,  in 
use.  If  B  body  resist  all  thpse  and  behave  otherwise  as  »  simple 
aubtftanee  we  are  apt  to  take  it  at  its  own  valuation  and  call  it  an 
ulement.  But  for  all  that,  it  muy  as  we  see  be  compouud,  and  it 
aoon  as  a  new  and  appropriate  method  of  attack  la  doviaed,  we 
find  it  ean  bo  split  up  with  eoDiparative  ease."     "Until  these  lai- 

Eortant  and  difficult  questions  can  be  decided,"  he  continues,  "1 
ive  preferred  to  open  what  may  figuratively  be  called  a  su»- 
peuse  account,  wherein  we  may  provisionally  enter  all  these 
doubtful  bodies  as  '  rneiaelemenls.  '  The  meta-elements  may 
have  more  than  a  provisional  value,  however.  Mr.  Crookes 
points  out  that  it  is  becoming  more  and  mure  probable  that  be- 
tween the  atom  nod  the  compound,  we  have  a  gradutiun  of 
mrilecules  of  different  r  inks  which  may  pass  lor  elementary 
bodies.  It  might  be  the  (.asier  plan  so  soon  as  a  constituent  of 
these  earths  can  bo  chemically  and  spectroscopieally  diatingnish- 
able  from  its  next  uf  km,  to  give  it  a  name  and  to  claim  for  it 
elemental  rank.  "Bni  u  seems  to  me  the  dnty  of  a  man  of 
seienti-  to  treiit  eiirv  >.ul"jtct  n  i  in  ihc  manni^r  which  may  earn 
for  him  the  greatest  teiaporaiy  huSoS  but  in  that  which  will  be 
of  most  service  to  science. "—j!  Chem.  Soc,  Iv,  266-285,  May, 
1889.  .  o.  F.  B, 

3,  Commercial  Oryanic  Analysis;  a  Treatise  on  the  Proper- 
ties, proximate  analytical  Examination  and  modes  of  Assaying  the 
various  Organic  Chemicals  and  Products  employed  in  ilie  Arts, 
AInuufactures,  Medicine,  etc.  By  Alfrhd  H.  Allex,  F.I.C, 
F.C.S.,  etc.,  etc.  2nd  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Vol.  Ill, 
Pan  I.  Acid  derivatives  of  Phenols,  Aromatic  Acids,  Tannine, 
Dyes  and  Coloring  matters.  8vo,  p|i.  viii,  431.  Philadelphia, 
1689  (P.  Itlakiston,  Son  &  Co.).— I'iiis  volume  of  Mr.  Aflen's 
excellent  work  lully  sustains  the  reputation  of  previous  ones. 
After  a  hundred  or  more  pages  devoted  to  the  general  characters 
and  constitution  of  aromatic  acids,  and  iheir  consideration  in  de- 
tail, the  author  passes  to  the  consideration  of  dyes  and  coloring 
matters,  beginning  with  the  niiro-  and  nitroso-bodies,  aui-ine  and 
the  phthaleius,  passing  to  the  azo-com pounds,  the  rosanilincs  and 
eaffVamines,  and  then  to  the  anthracene  colors;  ending  with  a  chap- 
ter on  coloring  matters  of  Jiainial  origin,  chapters  on  the  examina- 
tion and  reco^niLion  of  coloring  matters  and  the  examinatioti  of 
dyed  fihei-s  conclnde  the  book.  The  entire  work  will  be  completed 
in  another  part.  It  beai-s  evidence  ol  care  and  thorough  work  on 
evi'iy  page  and  has  ali'eady  become  a  standard  upon  the  subjects  * 
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of  which  it  treats.     The  publishers  have  presented  the  book  to  the 
pablic  10  an  attractive  form. 

3.  A  Text  Book  of  Organic  Chemistry  ;  by  A.  Bernthsen, 
Ph.D.  Translated  by  George  M'Gowan,  Ph.D.  London,  1889. 
{Blackie  <fe  Son.)  This  new  text  book  merits  high  commenda- 
tion. Its  author  was  formerly  Professor  of  Organic  Chemistry 
at  Heidelberg  and  is  at  present  director  of  the  Baden  Aniline 
and  Alkali  Manufactory  m  Ludwigshafen-am-Rhein.  He  is  well 
and  favorably  known  not  only  as  a  teacher  but  also  for  his  re- 
markable investigations  in  organic  coloring  matters.  The  trans- 
lation has  been  faithfully  made  by  Dr.  M'Gowan  of  the  Univer- 
sity College  of  N.  Wales,  Bangor,  and  both  gentlemen  have  con- 
tributed to  bring  the  book  up  to  date.  l.  h.  f. 

4.  The  spectrum  of  Hydrogen, —  MM.  L.  Thomas  and  Ch. 
Tripled  obtain  the  lines  Ha.  H/3  by. passing  a  stream  of  hydro- 
gen gas  between  the  carbon  terminals  of  a  voltaic  arc.  They 
statu  that  these  lines  can  also  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  steam 
injected  between  the  terminals.  See  Trowbridge  and  Sabine, 
this  Journal,  Feb.,  1889. —  Comptes  RenduSy  p.  524.  j.  t. 

6.  i^pectrum  of  gases  at  low  temperature, — H.  K.  R.  Koch 
shows  that  the  spectra  of  air,  oxygen  and  hydrogen  do  not 
change  when  the  temperature  of  the  environment  in  which  the 
electrical  discharge  takes  place  is —100°  C.  Any  change  there- 
fore observable  in  the  spectra  of  the  northern  light  m  polar 
regions  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  temperature  of  the  environ- 
ment, but  must  be  due  to  other  causes. — Ann,  der  Physik  und 
Chemie^  No.  10,  1889,  pp.  213-216.  J.  T. 

6.  New  Photographic  lens, — M.  Ch.  V.  Zenger  employs  two 
correction  lenses  of  magnesium  glass  of  the  same  focal  length,  one 
concave  and  the  other  convex.  The  focal  length  of  the  system 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  spherical  mirror.  The  time  of  expo- 
sure tor  stars  of  the  same  size  is  reduced  to  a  third  or  a  quarter. 
—  Comptes  Rendus^  No.  12,  Sept.  10,  1889,  p.  474.  j.  t. 

7.  Pin-hole  Photography. — A  paper  on  this  subject  was  read 
at  the  late  meeting  of  the  British  Association  by  Lord  liayleigh, 
who  showed  that  a  simple  aperture  was  as  effective  as  the  best 
possible  lens  in  forming  an  image,  if  the  focal  length  (f)  was 
sufficiently  great.  Conversely,  if/* be  given  the  aperture  may  be 
made  so  small  that  the  use  of  the  lens  will  give  no  advantage. 
In  some  recent  experiments  the  focal  length  was  about  nine  feet 
and  the  aperture  ^  of  an  inch.  The  resulting  photographs 
showed  detail  not  materially  less  than  that  observable  by  the 
ordinary  eye.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  working  with  an 
aperture  equal  to  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  with  a  focal  length  of  66 
feet,  if  extraneous  light  could  be  excluded. — Nature^  Oct.  10, 
1889,  p.  684.  J.  T. 

8.  jBlue  color  of  the  sky, — M.  Crova  in  collaboration  with  M. 
Hondaille  has  conducted  a  series  of  observations  at  Mount 
Ventoux  on  this  subject.  The  apparatus  employed  was  a  modi- 
fication of  Crova's  spectrophotometer  (Annales  de  Chimie  et  de 
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Physique,  5th  Beries  six,  p.  472).  It  was  fmind,  1.  The  cnrvw 
vhtch  result  /rom  the  ohservations  in<licale  that  at  sunrise  thew 
is  a  prpfloroinance  of  the  more  refrangible  rays.  These  myi 
dimiinsh  at  miilday,  and  augment  again  at  snneet,  never  attaining; 
during  the  afternoon  hours  the  vahics  attained  during  the  morn- 
ing hours,  2.  The  curves  vary  from  day  to  day,  in  regard  W 
the  more  refrangible  rays,  with  the  sinte  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  maximum  of  hluo  color  varies  with  iho  maxituuro  of  hesL 
The  color  Is  generally  less  intense  in  the  afternoon  than  in  the 
morning.  M.  Crova  leads  us  to  oonclude  that  in  general  the 
fiky  is  richer  in  hliie  rays  than  the  sun.  Certain  obserriuioiu 
were  made  under  a  cloudy  sky.  The  author  states  that  the  light 
wax  less  rich  In  blue  rays  iliau  the  hluc  sky  but  that  it  was  more 
blue  than  the  light  of  the  sun. —  C'lirnptes  Riiidiis,  No.  13,  SepL 
23,  188B,  p.  4ft3,  J.  T. 

8,  Piutiage  of  Mlectricity  liirough  gafes. — At  the  late  meeting 
of  the  British  AsAociaiion,  Professor  Arlfanr  SbnMer  gave  &ii 
Ecoount  of  bis  investigations  ou  the  disbribulion  of  potential  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  negative  pole  of  disclnirge  of  electridly 
through  rarificd  gases.  "Knowing  the  r.iie  of  fall  of  poterti^, 
it  can  be  determined  whether  there  is  any  bodily  electrification  lo 
any  part  of  the  negative  glow.  It  was  found  that  the  kathode  is 
surrounded  by  an  atmo«pbero  of  positively  electrified  gaseous 
particlea  extending  to  the  outer  cdgea  of  the  so-called  dark  &|iace. 
;&oeordJi)f{  to  the  author'*  vi«we,  thia  atmo«iplicre  corrospoiuls  to 
the  polari;;ed  layer  adjiining  the  negative  electrode  in  an  electro- 
lyte. The  cause  of  tin-  siiJilen  diHereiiee  in  luminosity  bcln-eeti 
the  dark  space  and  the  negative  glow  has  also  been  investigated, 
and  it  has  been  found  that  negative  particles  projected  from  the 
kathode  pass  unhindered  through  the  dark  space,  while  iheir 
velocity  is  quickly  reduced  in  the  glow  proper,  the  translatory 
energv  being  thus  changed  with  energy  of  vibration." — Nature, 
Oct.  I'o,  1889,  p.  586.  J.  T. 

10.  l-hirijication  of  tSemoife  by  Electricity. — A  paper  was  read 
before  the  British  Association,  at  its  late  meeting,  on  this  subject, 
by  Mr,  W.  Webster,  who  showed  that  the  effect  produced  was 
due  to  the  gases  set  free  in  the  electrolysis  of  the  sewage  water. 
The  constituent  parts  of  sodium,  magnesium  and  other  chlorides 
are  split  up,  nascent  chlorine  and  oxygen  are  set  free  at  the  posi- 
tive and  the  bases  at  the  negative  pole. — Nature,  Oct.  24,  1889, 
p.  631.  J.  T. 

1 1,  Elementary  Lesaotia  in  Heat  ;  by  S.  E.  Tillman,  Professor 
of  Chemistry,  U.  IS.  Military  Academy.  160  pp.  8vo.  Philadel- 
phia, IS89  (J.  ii.  Lippincott  CompLiny).— -These  lessons,  prepared 
for  the  students  of  the  U.  H,  Military  Academy,  give  in  concise 
form  the  general  principles  of  heat.  The  ground  covered  is  about 
the  same  as  Lhat  usually  taken  in  the  larger  elementary  text-books, 
without  too  much  mathematical  analysis  for  the  ordinary  student, 
and  omitting  the  excess  of  descriptive  and  pictorial  matter  too 
often  present.  Suitable  use  is  made  of  the  results  of  recent 
work  in  the  department  of  heat. 
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11.    Geology  and  Mineralogy. 

1.  The  Tertiary  Flora  of  Avatralia ;  by  Dr.  Constantin, 
Babon  ton  Ethngshausen.  English  translation,  edited  by  R. 
Etheridge,  Jr.  Sidney,  1888. — The  appearance  of  an  English 
translation  of  Baron  von  Ettingshausen's  two  important  memoirs 
on  the  later  fossil  floras  of  Australia  will  do  much  to  extend  the 
knowledge  of  this  subject.  The  memoirs  originally  appeared  in 
the  Denkschriften  of  the  Vienna  Academy  (vols,  xlvii,  1883,  and 
liii,  1886),  and  were  chiefly  based  on  collections  made  by  the 
Geological  Survey  of  New  South  Wales,  in  the  Memoirs  of  which 
the  translation  appears.  An  analysis  of  the  results  was  prepared 
some  time  since,  and  will  be  found  in  the  Eighth  Annual  Report 
of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  (pp.  812-814),  soon  to  appear. 
The  useful  tables  of  distribution  accompanying  the  original  mem- 
oirs are  introduced,  and  to  that  of  the  second  part  is  appended  a 
similar  table  of  the  Tertiary  plants  of  New  Zealand,  belonging 
to  a  paper  of  later  date  (Denkscriften  Wien.  Akad.,  vol.  liii, 
1887)  on  the  fossil  flora  of  New  Zealand,  but  the  descriptions 
and  figures  of  that  memoir  are  not  included  in  the  present  work. 
The  first  part  was  translated  by  Mr.  Arvid  Neilson,  and  the 
second  by  the  author.  Some  valuable  stratigraphical  notes  by 
the  editor  are  appended.  The  illustrations  are  reproduced  from 
the  original  litho-plates,  of  which  there  are  fifteen,  but  the  figures 
are  often  too  much  crowded.  These  papers  have  afforded  the  au- 
thor a  new  occasion  to  express  his  well-known  views  as  to  the 
homogeneity  of  all  Tertiary  floras,  and  that  of  Australia,  he 
claims,  resembles  that  of  Europe  and  the  Arctic  regions  more 
closely  than  it  does  the  present  living  flora  of  Australia. 

L.   F.   w. 

2.  Royal  SociHiy  of  Canada. — Volume  VI  of  the  Transactions 
of  this  society  contains  a  paper  on  the  Huronian  of  Canada  by  R. 
Bell ;  on  Nematophyton  by  D.  P.  Penhallow,  with  an  introduc- 
tory note  by  Sir  Wm.  Dawson,  which  concludes  that  Prototaxi- 
tes  or  Nematophyton  has  no  relation  to  the  vascular  plants,  and 
that  it  is  beyond  doubt  an  Alga ;  on  remarkable  organisms  of  the 
Upper  Silurian  and  Devonian  of  New  Brunswick  by  G.  F.  Mat- 
thew, namely,  an  Upper  Silurian  fish,  Diplaspis  Acadica,  an 
Upper  Silurian  Ceratiocaris,  an  Eurypterid,  a  Devonian  species  of 
insect,  Geroneura  Wilsoni;  on  Vancouver  Island  Cretaceous  plants, 
by  Sir  W.  and  G.  M.  Dawson ;  on  Devonian  fossil  fishes.  Part  II, 
by  J.  F.  Whiteaves  ;  on  the  NymphaBacese  by  G.  Lawson. 

3.  Contributions  to  Canadian  Palaeontology ^  Canada.— GeoL 
and  N.  H.  Survey,  vol.  i,  Part  II,  by  J.  F.  Whiteaves.  The 
fossils  described  by  Mr.  Whiteaves  are  from  the  Hamilton  forma- 
tion of  Ontario,  the  Triassic  of  British  Columbia,  and  the  Creta- 
ceous of  British  Columbia,  Northwest  Territory  and  Manitoba. 
A  list  of  all  the  known  Hamilton  species  of  Ontario  is  also  given. 

4.  Chemical  and  Physical  studies  in  the  Metamorphistn  of 
Hocks,  by  A.  Irving,  D.  Sc,  thesis  written  for  the  Doctorate  in 
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Science  in  the  University  of  London.  138  pp.  8vo.  London, 
1883.  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.). — Treats  especially  of  the  origin 
of  the  Archaean  rocks  under  pre-Archsean  and  Archaean  condi- 
tions, the  author  being  incredulous  as  to  later  or  ordinary  regional 
metamorphism. 

5.  Ehidialyte  (?)  from  an  Arkansas  locality.  Preliminary 
notice  by  W.  E.  Hidden  and  J.  B.  Mackintosh.  (Communicated.) 
We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Wm.  Niven  *of  New  York,  for  a  very 
characteristic  specimen  of  this  rare  species  which  he  found  during 
the  past  summer  in  the  vicinity  of  Magnet  Cove,  Arkansas.  It 
occurs  in  nodular  form  in  a  very  tough  matrix  of  feldspar  and 
hornblende,  with  which  some  titanite  is  also  associated.  The 
masses  are  of  a  fine  rose-red  color  and,  excepting  as  they  are 
flawed  and  cracked,  are  perfectly  transparent.  Sp.  G.  =  2*893. 
H=5- 4- (scratched  by  scapolite).  It  is  easily  soluble  in  HCl, 
leaving  gelatinous  silica.  The  solution  shows  with  turmeric 
paper  the  usual  zirconia  reaction.  The  presence  of  soda,  lime, 
oxide  of  iron  and  zirconia  were  also  proved  by  qualitative  anal- 
ysis on  half  a  gram  of  material.  The  mineral,  as  thus  far  seen, 
has  a  yellowish  border  (which  may  be  due  to  alteration)  and  con- 
tains small  cavities  in  which  are  implanted  minute  dull  greenish 
crystals  of  an  unrecognizable  mineral.  Until  a  quantitative 
analysis  has  been  made,  we  think  that  the  above  data  warrants  us 
in  referring  this  mineral  to  eudialyte,  and  more  especially  since 
Shepard*  credited  this  locality,  long  ago,  with  having  produced 
this  species. 

6.  Catalogue  of  Minerals  and  Sf/ftonj/ms  alphabetically  ar- 
ranged for  the  use  of  Museums ;  by  T.  Egleston,  Ph.D.  198 
pp.  Washington,  1889  (Bulletin  U.  S.  National  Museum,  No. 
33). — The  author  has  industriously  brought  together  a  large 
number  of  mineral  names  and  synonyms  from  many  sources,  and 
although  no  critical  treatment  of  them  is  attempted,  collectors 
will  find  the  work  very  useful. 

7.  Materialien  zur  Mia  era  log  ie  Jiusslands,  von  N.  von  Kok- 
8CHAR0W,  vol.  X,  pp.  97-224.  St.  Petersburg,  1889. — Minei-alogists 
will  welcome  this  last  addition  to  the  mineralogy  of  Russia,  both 
for  what  it  contains  and,  too,  as  a  proof  that  the  veteran  author 
is  still  carrying  on  his  work  with  vigor.  The  species  chiefly 
discussed  are  euclase,  herderite  and  sylvanite. 

8.  Index  der  Krystallfortnen  der  Mineralien  ;  von  Dr.  Victor 
GoLDSCHMiDT,  Zwcitcr  Band,  Heft  5. — This  recently  issued  part 
of  Goldschraidt's  great  work  includes  the  species  from  lanarkite 
to  lunnite. 

9.  Einleitung  in  die  Chemische  Krystallographie ;  von  Dr.  A. 
FocK.  126  pp.  8vo,  Leipzig,  1888  (Wm.  Engelmann). — The  sub- 
ject of  crystallography  is  usually  treated  almost  exclusively 
as  a  geometrical  subject;  at  the  same  time  there  have  not 
been  wanting  discussions  of  a  broader  range  and  of  late  years 
much  progress  has  been  made  in  connecting  form  and  chemical 

*  Dana,  Syst.  Min.,  p.  249. 
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composition.  The  portion  of  the  subject  taken  by  the  author  is 
on  the  latter  side  and,  as  treated  by  him,  it  is  a  field  that  has  not 
been  occupied  before.  Some  of  tlie  topics  discussed  are  the 
physical  laws  of  crystallization,  the  origin  and  growth  of  crys- 
tals, the  formation  of  artificial  crystals,  and  the  relation  between 
form  and  composition  including  isomorphism,  physical  isomerism, 
and  isogonism. 

10.  Composition  of  uraninite, — In  the  note  on  this  subject  on 
p.  329  of  this  volume,  line  17  from  beginning,  NO,  is  a  misprint 
for  UO,. 

III.  Botany. 

1.  What  is  a  Phyllodium  ? — An  examination  of  two  plants  of 
the  Brazilian  species,  Oxalis  dujyleuri/olia,  grown  from  cuttings, 
has  led  the  writer  to  review  the  literature  of  the  subject  of  phyl- 
lodia,  chiefly  with  reference  to  one  point.  The  smaller  of  the 
plants  in  question  has  flattened  petioles  without  any  distinct  trace 
of  leaflets  at  the  end.  The  other  has  petioles  flattened  in  the 
same  way,  and  more  than  half  of  these  have  small  leaflets,  vary- 
ing in  number  from  one  to  three.  But  all  of  these  flattened  peti- 
oles in  both  cases  have  a  distinct  upper  and  lower  surface,  thus 
presenting  the  aspect  of  ordinary  leaves,  instead  of  having  an 
upper  and  a  lower  edge.  They  stand  in  the  same  plane  as  the 
leaflets. 

The  following  definition  of  the  term  phyllodium  is  taken  from 

Gray's  Text-book,  vol.  i,  p.   110:    "A  petiole-blade is 

named  a  Phyllodium.  Occurring  only  in  Exogeus,  phyllodia  are 
generally  distinguished  from  true  blades  by  the  parallel  venation, 
and*  always  by  their  normally  vertical  dilatation;  that  is,  they, 
without  a  twist,  present  their  edges  instead  of  their  faces  to  the 
earth  and  sky."  Among  the  examples  cited,  are  the  Acacias  of 
Australia,  and  "  several  South  American  species  of  oxalis." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  definition,  vcrticality  is  not  quali- 
fied. In  this  respect  the  definition  follows  the  ordinary  usage, 
based  largely  upon  the  authority  of  DeCandolle,  Organographie 
v6g6tale,  Paris,  1827,  p.  282.  "Ceux-ci  sont  planes,  coriaces, 
fermes,  toujours  entier  sur  les  bords,  munis  de  nervures  longitudi- 
nales,  qui  sont  les  traces  des  fibres  dont  le  petiole  est  compost,  et 
habituellement  places  sur  la  tige  dayis  tin  sens  contraire  aux  vraies 
feuilleSj  c'est-^-dire  que  leur  plan  est  ili-peu-pr^s  vertical,  au-lieu 
d'etre  horizontal,  ou  en  d'autre  termes,  que  leurs  surface  sont  lat^r- 
ales,  au-lieu  d'etre  I'une  superieure,  I'autre  inf^rieure. 

II  est  des  esp^ces  qui,  pendant  la  dur6e  enti^re  de  leur  vie,  por- 
tent m^lang^s  des  p6tioles  charges  de  folioles  urdinaires,  et  ordi- 
naires,  et  des  petioles  transformes  en  phyllodium.  Telles  sont  les 
Acacia  heterophylla,  sophorae,  etc.  Quelques-uns  portent  sur 
leur  bord  sup6rieur  une  ou  deux  glandesqui  indiquent  la  place  oil 
le  ramifications  chargees  de  folioles  doivent  prendre  naissance. 

*  The  itulics  in  these  citati(>DS  are  not  Id  the  original.—  o.  L.  o. 
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Tous  ces  charact^rcs  indiquent  leur  nature  p6tio1aire;  mais  les 
fibres  de  ces  petioles  sont  asspz  6cart6es  pour  admettre  un  pea  de 
parenchyme,  et  pour  porter  des  stomates;  d'otl  r^sulte  que  ces 
organes  jouent  physiologiqiiement  le  r61e  de  limbe.  Des  trans- 
formations analogues  out  lieu  dans  quelques  esp^ces  d'oralis; 
telle  est,  par  example,  V  Oxalia  hupleurifolia,  et  I'Oxalis  frail- 
cosa." 

The  verticality  is  insisted  on  in  both  of  these  definitions,  and 
yet,  species  of  Oxalis,  in  which  the  flattened  petioles  are  not  ver- 
tical, are  adduced  as  illustrations  of  phyllodia.  Plainly  the  defi- 
nition should  be  reconstructed,  or  the  illustrations  omitted. 

In  the  descriptions  of  the  species  of  Oxalis  given  in  The  Flora 
of  Brazil,*  Progel,  the  editor  of  the  Order  Oxalidese,  uniformly 
applies  the  term  Phyllodium  to  the  flattened  petioles  even  where 
they  are  not  vertical,  but  lie  in  the  same  plane  as  ordinary  leaves. 

If,  now,  we  turn  to  the  definitions  of  Phyllodium  by  another 
author,  Balfour,  we  shall  see  that  the  feature  of  verticality  is  not 
insisted  on  as  universal,  but  is  regarded  as  a  special  case. 

In  the  "Class-Book  of  Botany"  (Edin.,  1854,  p.  134),  we  find 
the  following  :  "  In  some  Australian  plants  belonging  to  the 
genera  Acacia  and  Eucalyptus  (sic)  the  petiole  is  flattened  and 
becomes  a  foliar  expansion  which  occupies  the  place  of  true 
leaves.  Such  petioles  have  received  the  name  of  Phyllodia.  The 
trees  bearing  them  give  a  peculiar  character  to  some  of  the  (cr- 
ests of  New  Holland.  These  j)hyllodia  are  usually  placed  verti- 
cally presenting  their  edges  to  the  sky  and  earth,  and  iheir 
venation  is  parallel.  Trees  producing  naked  vertical  phyllodia 
only  have  a  singular  effect  as  rej^ards  light  and  shade.  Travelers 
have  noticed  this  in  some  of  the  Australian  forests  ....  Some 
shrubby  species  of  Wood-sorrel  exhibit  phyllodia  which  are  either 
naked  or  bear  ternate  leaflets.  These  phyllodia  are  often  placed 
like  leaves^  with  their  flat  surfaces  towards  the  sky  and  earth^^ 

Moreover,  if  we  go  hack  to  the  Theorie  616mentaire  by  DeCan- 
dolle,  a  work  published  in  1813,  we  shall  observe  that  the  verti- 
cality of  the  Phyllodium  was  not  regarded  as  essential.  The 
following  extract  is  taken  from  the  second  edition  of  the  Throne 
61^mentaire,  published  in  1819  (p.  362)  : 

Petiole  foliace  ou  Phyllodium, — Je  don  no  ce  nom  aux  petioles 
de  certaines  feuilles  composees  ou  tr6s-d6coup6es,  qui  prennent 
tellement  d'extension,  qu'ils  scmblent  de  veritables  feuilles,  et  que 
leurs  folioles  ou  leur  limbe  avortent  en  tout  ou  en  partie,  par  ex- 
emple,  dans  les  Acacics  de  la  Nouvelle-Hollande;  cet  accident  se 
presente  aussi  dans  les  feuilles  submergees  des  Alisma  et  de  la 
Sagittaire ;  il  arrive  peut-6tre  constamment  dans  celles  des  Bu- 
pl^ures,  etc. 

In  view  of  this  discrepancy  it  seems  advisable  to  remove  from 
the  definition  of  Phyllodium  the  restriction  of  verticality,  and 
apply  the  term  Phyllodium  to  all  cases  of  flattened  petioles,  where 
there  is  great  reduction  of  the  blade. f 

♦  Flora  Brasiliensis,  (vol.  xii,  II,  p.  515).  \  Ann.  Bot,  May,  1889. 
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KeBsov  Bower  that  the  general  term  PAyl- 

1  to  deaignate  the  central  portion  of  the 

|ipears  to  be  well-advised,  and  in  the  case 

B  all  ambiguity, 

bethiiig  relative  to  one  of  the  cases  cited 

!  spciiies  of  Eucalyptua,  which  he  adduces 

'hfUodta,    These  are  not  flattened  pe(,iole8, 

»fth  a  well-marked  twist,  which  in  some  io- 

,.  BB  to  give  to  tbem  a  vertical  aspect.    This 

■ved  long  ago  by  Robert  Brown  (Mibc.  Works, 

^i.  [I.  62),  wlio  saya:  "They  (that  is.  Acacia  and 

U  very  generally  also,  though  belonging  to  very 

i«iUtie,  in  n  part  of  their  economy  which  contribules 

"  e  peculiar  character  of  Australian  forests,  namely, 

ir  tlie  paiifl  performing  the  functions  of  leaves 

^qr  preaeiiliug  iheir  margin  and   not  their  surface 

^^ ;  bolli  Biirfaces  having  consequently  the  name 

.'     This  economy  which  uniformly  takes  place  in 

pjn  them  the  result  of  the  vertical  dilatation  of 

talk,  while    in    Eucalyptus,   where,  though    very 

■fio  means  universal,  it  proceeds  from  the  twist  of 

f  the  leaf." 

nde  to  a  coaviction  which  has  been 

^be  mind  of   ilie  present  writer,  that  the  vertical 

F  Acacias,  anil  il;e  vertically  twisted  leaves  of  Myr- 

j^eorretatcd   witli   the   so-called   "sleep  positions"  of 

reby  the  amount  of  surface  exposed  to  direct  loss  of 

Alt  is  materially  lessened.* 

FTenture  to  suggest,  may  be   regarded   as  permanent 

"ftions.f      Comparison  of   the   vertical    Phyllodia    with 

§lie  in  the  plane  of  ordinary  Icaf-blades,  indicates  that 

tongto  plants  which,  like  the  South  American  species 

'ow  in  shaded  places,  and  are  therefore  more  or  less 

D  direct  loss  of  heat  by  radiation.     The  information 

'  be  gathered  from  various  authors,  in  regard  to  the 

(species  of  Eucalyptus  in  which  there  is  conspicuous  ver- 

■  through  the  twist  :il  the  base,  indicates  that  here  also  we 

kindred  adaptation.     But  the  facts  thus  far  accessible  in 

to  the  different  species  with  respect  to  this  point  are  too 

i  to  enable  me  to  regard  this  as  more  than  a  suspicion 

Vwill  repay  farther  investigation.     The  writer  will  welcome 

llfonnation  bearing  on  the  degree  of  verticality  presented 

■  leaves  of  all  Myrtaceae,  and  on  the  climatal  surroundings 

Afferent  species.  o.  l.  o. 

It  not  be  overlookeil  tliuT.   the  vertical  positioD  has  perhaps  more  ex- 
rnlation^  lo  tlie  Iobs  of  nioisture  during  the  day. 

t  narwin.  The  Power  of  Movement  in  PlaoM,  Am.  Ed.,  p.  318. 
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IV.       Ml9CEI,LANE0L'3   SCIENTIFIC   rNTELLIGES0»1 

1.  71'k    N'ationnl    Academy   held    its    semi-aiinnal 
Phila()el|iliia,  commencing  wiili  ihe  I2lb  of  November.     Thcfbl-  I 
lowing  ii*  ft  iist  of  the  pnpera  prpsenLed  ; 

W.  Oinw  and  H.  A.  Barh:  On  the  Results  of  the  S^alematic  studf  otOt 
AcUoa  of  deflniU'l^  telstetl  Ghemioat  Oompoundg  upon  AuimRla. 

B.  A.  GoiTLLi :  On  the  duvi  Protoljipea  at  the  Kilo^rBui  rdij  the  Meter. 

Jaurs  Hau.  :  Present  5tal«  of  our  kiio»lpit|re  in  refereooe  to  n  KTisiaa  «f  fei 
Oenern  of  RrachiaixHln  for  tlio  PaliHODtiitogy  of  New  York,  toL  riiL 

GensoE  F.  Barker;  Oa  Zinc  9lorii(«  Batterieg. 

A.  Rall:  Od  Sfltiim  and  ita  King. 

8.  r.  Lasslky  :  Oil  the  Kcooomy  of  Kuergy  in  the  Glow-worm. 

0.  N   Root! :  On  Pbolometrj  of  Colored  Light. 
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2,  Nete  Btilletina  of  the  IT.  S.  National  Muaeum,  publi*hed  by 
the  SmUhgonian  Jnsiitulion  in  18?9. — No.  34.  The  Batrachia  of 
North  America,  bv  E,  D.  Copk.  525  pp.— A  complete  treatise, 
illustraled  by  86  pWlcs,  heoidca  many  cuts  in  the  text. 

No,  35.  Jiililiot/rap/tical  Cataiogue  of  the  described  TVani- 
Jorinations  of  N",  A.  Lepidoptera ,  by  Hkxrt  Edwards.      147  pp. 

No.  36.  Vontributiona  to  the  Natural  Hiiitory  of  the  Cetaceant; 
a  Reoiew  of  the  Fauiily  Delphiiiidce,  by  Fsedkbick  W.  True. 
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No.  37.  I'reliiiiiitwy  Catalot/ue  of  the  shell-hearing  Marine 
MoUusks  and  Jirachiopods  of  the  SoiUheasterti  coast  of  the  United 
Staten,  by  \Vm.  H.  Dai.i™     2'il  pp.,     Illustrated  by  74  plateti. 

OBITIIABT. 

George  H.  Cook.— The  d.-nlli  of  Professor  Cook,  State  Gt-ol- 
ogisi  of  New  Jersey  and  Vice-Preaident  of  Rutgers  Collesre  at 
Ntw  HnuiRwick,  Xtw  .Tersty,  on  the  2>d  of  September  iast.  is 
annonneeii  oti  I'age  ;'.'t6.  His  successive  annual  Geological  Ke- 
portB  of  tlie  State  of  Now  Jei-sey,  contlnned  (or  the  past  twenty- 
•  Preaepted  by  Mr,  T.  Gill. 
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fonr  years,  have  given  occasion  for  an  annual  notice  in  this 
Journal  of  the  very  faithful  and  valuable  work  he  has  done  for 
the  science.  In  1888  appeared  the  first  volume  of  the  Final 
Report,  and  the  second  was  completed,  and  is  in  the  press.  It  is 
a  serious  loss  that  he  did  not  live  to  finish  the  closing  volumes  and 
give  his  matured  views  on  the  various  subjects  illustrated  by  the 
facts  he  had  long  been  collecting.  He  lived  to  see  the  topograph- 
ical survey  ended  and  the  maps  published,  and  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that  New  Jersey  was  the  first  State  to  be  thus 
thoroughly  surveyed.  His  work  was  always  practical  as  well  as 
scientific,  and  greatly  valued  for  its  contributions  to  the  econom- 
ical interests  of  the  State.  The  subjects  of  the  iron  ore  beds, 
clayp,  marls,  and  all  contributions  of  geology  to  the  arts  inter- 
ested him  no  less  than  the  geological  structure  of  the  country. 
The  change  of  level  by  a  slow  subsidence  along  the  Atlantic 
shore  was  one  of  the  topics  he  studied  with  care  and  with  results 
of  the  highest  interest.  He  was  the  organizer  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agricalture  of  New  Jersey,  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  and  in  1886  was  made  chief  director  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Weather  service.  He  was  also  long  the  President  of  the 
New  Brunswick  Board  of  Water  Commissioners. 

Dr.  Cook  was  born  in  Hanover,  New  Jersey,  in  the  year  1817. 
He  entered  the  Troy  Polytechnic  Institute  in  1839,  and  was  one 
of  the  many  students  that  derived,  from  the  enthusiasm  and  prac- 
tical instruction  of  Amos  Eaton,  their  first  impetus  in  geological 
science.  In  1842  he  was  senior  professor  and  acting  President  of 
the  Institute,  Professor  Eaton  having  died  in  May  of  that  year. 
He  was  for  awhile  principal  of  the  Albany  Academy.  In  1852 
be  left  this  position  for  the  chair  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  Phil- 
OHophy  in  Rutgers  College;  and  in  1864  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  New  Jersey  Geological  Survey. 

Professor  Cook  was  honored  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phil- 
osophy from  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  from  Union  College.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
exct-llence  of  character,  unassuming,  always  commanding  the 
confidence  and  calling  out  the  highest  esteem  among  those  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact.     He  leaves  a  widow  and  two  children. 

Leo  Lesquereux. — Professor  Leo  Lesquercux,  eminent  in  the 
department  of  Fossil  Plants^  died  on  the  20th  of  October  last  at 
Columbus,  Ohio.  He  was  born  in  Fleurier,  Canton  of  Neuchatel, 
Switzerland,  in  1806.  His  parents  were  V.  Airae  and  Marie  Ann 
Lesquereux,  whose  ancestors  were  Huguenots,  fugitives  from 
France  alter  the  edict  ol  Nantes.  His  education,  collegiate  and 
academical,  was  received  at  the  college  and  academy  at  Neu- 
chatel, where  he  was  a  fellow  student  of  Guyot.  In  youth  he 
was  by  nature  and  disposition,  a  naturalist,  though  he  was  edu- 
cated for  theology.  At  the  age  of  '26  he  had  the  great  misfortune 
to  become  deaf,  and  from  then  for  twelve  years  worked  as  an 
engraver  of  watch  cases  and  a  manufacturer  of  watch  springs. 
He  first  became  known   in   science  as  a  bryologist  and  by  re- 
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T.     LX. — 2'he   Shall  of  the   Gigantic   CeratopsidoB  ;*    by 

O.  C.  Marsh.     (Witli  Plate  XII.) 

?IIE  hu^e  horned  Dinosaurs,  from  the  Cretaceous,  recently 
eribed  by  the  writer,t  have  now  been  investigated  with 
le  care,  and  much  additional  light  has  been  thrown  upon 
ir  structure  and  affinities.     A  large  amount  of  new  material 

been  secured,  including  several  skulls,  nearly  complete,  as 
1  as  various  portions  of  the  skeleton. 

?he  geological  deposits,  also,  in  which  their  remains  are 
nd  have  been  carefully  explored  during  the  past  season,  and 

known  localities  of  importance  examined  by  the  writer,  to 
3rtain  what  other  fossils  occur  in  them,  and  what  were  the 
cial  conditions  which  preserved  so  many  relics  of  this  unique 
na. 

rhe  f^eological  horizon  of  these  strange  reptiles  is  a  dis- 
Bt  one  in  the  upper  Cretaceous,  and  has  now  been  traced 
irly  eight  hundred  miles  along  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Rocky 
(iintains.  It  is  marked  almost  everywhere  by  remains  of 
08  reptiles,  and  hence  the  strata  containing  them  may  be 
led    the  Ceratops  beds.     They  are  fresh-water  or  brackish 

Kits,   which  form  a  part  of  the  so-called  Laramie,  but  are 
•   the  uppermost  beds  referred  to  that  group.     In  some 
at  least,   they  rest  upon    marine   beds  which  contain 
ebrate  fossils  characteristic  of  the  Fox  Hills  deposits. 

Ibfltract    of   a    paper   read   before    the  National    Aeadem}-   of    Sciences, 
>]phia,  November  14,  1889. 

vm  Journal,  vol.  xxxvi,  p.  477,  December,  1888;  vol.  xxxvii,  p.  334,  April, 
and  vol.  xxxviii,  p.  173,  August,  1889. 
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searches  on  llie  peat  lormations.     In  1845  he  was  i 

by  the  government  of  PniSKia  lo  make  explorations  on  the  pest 

bogs  cif  Europe,  and   his  report  on  the  subject  appeared  in  1644. 

In  1848  he  came  to  the  United  Stales  and  became  a  resident  of 
Columbus,  where  lie  piihlished  different  works  on  Mosses,  in  con- 
neclion  with  Mr.  W.  S.  SuMivant.  From  1652  to  1B86  Professor 
Lesquureux  was  attached  as  botanical  paleoniologiitt  to  geolojiickl 
surveys.  His  published  memoirs  and  volumes  exceed  fifty  in 
number.  01'  them,  the  more  important  are  the  followiug:  Reports 
in  connection  with  the  First  Geological  Survey  of  Pennsylvania, 
1H58;  with  that  of  Arkansas,  (1860);  with  that  of  Illiaoia,  vols. 
II  and  IV(IS8e  to  1880);  that  of  Mississippi,  the  Tertiary  Plaiile 
(1883);  tile  United  Stales  Geological  ami  Geographical  Survey 
of  tlt«  Territories  under  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden,  including  a  Mono- 
graph of  the  Cretaceous  Flora  of  iho  Dakota  Group,  (1874},  t, 
Slonograph  of  the  Tertiarv  Flora  (1878),  «nd  a  Monograph  of  the 
Cri'taceous  and  Tertiary  Flora,  l8H:t;  with  that  of  the  second  Ueo- 
logicat  Survey  of  Pennsylvania*  on  the  Coal  Flora  of  Pennsylvanit 
and  the  United  States,  three  volumes,  one  an  atlas  of  plates, 
1880-11*84.  He  published  aisoa  Monograpli  of  ihe  Pliocene  Flora 
of  the  Anriferoua  Gravel  Deposits  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  1875, 
and  a  Manual  of  the  Mosses  of  North  Ameiioa  (ihis  last  iu  con- 
nection with  Mr.  Thomas  P.  James  of  Cambridge).  He  was 
a  member  of  the  United  States  National  Academy  and  of 
twenty  aoientifio  societies  of  Europe  and  of  the  United  States, 
corresponding  member  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London; 
correspond  in  IT  meniliLT  of  the  Geologii-al  Society  of  Belgium, 
honorary  professor  ol  the  Academy  ol'  Neui'liatcl,  etc.  For  ihe 
past  five  years  he  has  remained  at  home,  surrounded  by  his  books 
and  specimens  of  fossil  plants  that  were  constantly  arriving  for 
his  study  and  determination,  always  regretting  that  his  age  pre- 
vented him  from  continuing  in  the  field. 

He  was  married  in  18:i0  lo  a  lady  rtf  rank,  of  Eisenach,  Baroness 
Sophia  von  VVolffskccI,  daughter  of  General  von  Wolffskeel,  He 
leaves  three  sons  and  one  daughter. 

James  Prescoit  Joule. — Dr.  Jonle  of  Manchester,  the  emioeDl 
English  physicist,  died  on  ihe  1 1th  of  October,  at  the  age  of  70, 
Hi-  led  a  ijniet  life  with  little  prominence  before  the  public,  bnt 
few  workers  in  physical  science  have  been  able  to  accomplish  so 
nuii'li  as  he,  or  bavc  left  behind  sc  enduring  a  record.  His 
ex|ierinicntal  researches  covered  a  wide  range  of  subjects  and  are 
always  of  high  order,  but  liis  contributions  to  the  mechanical 
tlii'ory  of  heat  unci  iliu  conservation  of  energy  stand  out  above 
all  ilif  rest  as  of  a  truly  epoch-making  character.  Two  volumes 
of  his  collected  p:i|iers  have  been  published  recently  (1884  and 
It^t^T)  under  his  editorship,  which  have  pnt  the  results  of  his 
industrious  and  fruiilnl  life  in  convenient  and  accessible  form. 
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Art.    LX. — The   Shull  of  the   Gigantic   CivatojmdiB ;^    by 

O   C.  Marsh.     (With  Plate  XII.) 

The  huge  horned  Dinosaurs,  from  the  Cretaceous,  recently 
described  oy  the  writer,f  have  now  been  investigated  witn 
some  care,  and  much  additional  light  has  been  thrown  upon 
their  structure  and  affinities.  A  large  amount  of  new  material 
has  been  secured,  including  several  skulls,  nearly  complete,  as 
well  as  various  portions  of  the  skeleton. 

The  geological  deposits,  also,  in  which  their  remains  are 
found  have  been  carefully  explored  during  the  past  season,  and 
the  known  localities  of  importance  examined  by  the  writer,  to 
ascertain  what  other  fossils  occur  in  them,  and  wliJit  were  the 
special  conditions  which  preserved  so  many  relics  of  this  unique 
fauna. 

The  geological  horizon  of  these  strange  reptiles  is  a  dis- 
tinct one  in  the  upper  Cretaceous,  and  has  now  been  traced 
nearly  eight  hundred  miles  along  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  It  is  marked  almost  everywhere  by  remains  of 
these  reptiles,  and  hence  the  strata  containing  them  may  be 
called  the  Ceratops  beds.  They  are  fresh-water  or  brackish 
deposits,  which  form  a  part  of  the  so-called  Laramie,  but  are 
below  the  uppermost  beds  referred  to  that  group.  In  some 
places,  at  least,  they  rest  upon  marine  beds  which  contain 
invertebrate  fossils  characteristic  of  the  Fox  Hills  deposits. 

*  Abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  National  Aeadein}-  of  Sciences, 
Philadelphia.  November  14,  1889. 

f  This  Journal,  vol.  xxxvi,  p.  477,  December,  1888;  vol.  xxxvii,  p.  334,  April, 
1889;  and  vol.  xxxviii,  p.  173,  August,  1889. 
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The  fossils  associated  with  the  VeratojmdoB  are  mainly 
Dinosaui's,  representing  two  or  three  orders,  and  several  familiei. 
Plesiosaiiis,  crocodiles  and  turtles  of  Cretac^ons  types,  an*i 
luiiny  smaller  reptiloB,  have  left  their  remains  in  tW  same 
deposits.  Numerous  small  roammals,  also  of  ancient  tjpea, 
a  lew  birds,  and  many  fishes,  arc  likewifie  entombed  in  tliia 
formation.  Invertebrate  fossils  and  plants  are  not  uucommon 
in  the  same  horizon. 

The  CeratopsUIw,  as  the  most  important  of  this  ui^setnblage, 
will  be  first  described  fnlly  bv  the  writer,  under  the  anspicee 
of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  In  tlie  present  paper, 
the  skull  of  one  of  tliese  gigantic  reptiles  is  briefly  described, 
and  figured,  as  a  typical  example  of  the  gron]). 

The  Skull. 

The  skiili  of  Triceratopt,  the  best  known  genus  of  the 
family,  has  many  remarkable  features.  Firet  of  all,  its  size,  in 
the  largest  individualB,  exceeds  that  of  any  laud-animal,  living 
or  extinct,  hitherto  discovered,  and  is  only  snrpassed  by  that  or 
some  of  the  Cetaceans.  The  skull  represented  in  Plate  XII. 
the  type  of  the  species,  is  that  of  a  comparatively  young  animal, 
but  18  about  six  feet  in  length.  The  type  of  Triceratopi 
horridus  was  fnlly  adult,  and  probably  an  old  individnal. 
The  skull,  when  coiiii>lt'te.  mii»5t  have  been  over  eight  feet  in 
leiigtii.  Twri  ullier  skulls,  both  riwirly  perfect,  nuw  under 
examinatiiiii  hy  the  writer,  fully  I'ljoii!  in  bulk  the  two  already 
described,  and  other  similar  si>ecinieus  from  the  same  horizon 
maintain  equal  average  dimensions. 

Another  striking  feature  in  the  skull  of  this  genus  is  its 
armature.  This  consisted  of  a  sharp  cutting  beak  in  front,  a 
strong  horn  on  the  nose,  a  pair  of  very  large  pointed  horns  on 
the  top  of  the  head,  and  a  row  of  sharp  projections  around  the 
margin  of  the  posterior  crest.  All  these  had  a  homy  covering 
of  great  strength  and  power.  For  offense  or  defense,  they 
formed  together  an  annor  for  the  head  as  complete  as  any 
known.  This  armature  dominated  the  skull,  and  in  a  great 
measure  determined  its  form  and  structure. 

The  skull  itself  is  wedge-shaped  in  form,  especially  when 
seen  from  above.  The  facial  portion  is  verj'  narrow,  and  much 
prolonged  in  front,  as  shown  in  Plate  XII,  figure  2.  In  the 
frontal  region,  the  skull  is  massive,  and  greatly  strengthened 
to  support  the  large  and  lofty  hom-cores,  which  formed  the 
central  feature  of  the  armature.  The  huge,  expanded  parietal 
crest,  which  overshadowed  the  back  of  the  skull  and  necki 
was  evidently  of  secondary  growth,  a  practical  necessity  for 
the  attachment  of  the  powerful  ligaments  and  muscles  that 
BUpported  the  head. 
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The  front  part  of  the  skull  shows  a  very  high  degree  of 
specialization,  and  the  lower  jaws  have  been  modified  in  con- 
nection with  it.  In  front  of  the  premaxillaries,  there  is  a  large 
massive  bone,  not  before  seen  in  any  vertebrate,  which  has  been 
called  by  the  writer,  the  rostral  bone  {os  rostrale).  It  covers 
the  anterior  margins  of  the  premaxillaries,  and  its  sharp 
inferior  edge  is  continuous  with  their  lower  border.  This 
bone  is  much  compressed,  and  its  surface  very  rugose,  showing 
that  it  was  coverea  with  a  strong  horny  beak.  It  is  a  dermal 
ossification,  and  corresponds  to  the  pre-dentary  bone  below. 
The  latter,  in  this  genus,  is  also  sharp  and  rugose,  and  likewise 
was  protected  by  a  strong  horny  covering.  The  two  together 
closely  re&emble  the  beak  of  some  of  the  turtles,  and  as  a 
whole  must  have  formed  a  most  powerful  weapon  of  offense. 

In  the  skull  figured  on  Plate  XII,  the  rostral  bone  was  free, 
and  was  not  secured.  This  was  also  true  of  the  pre  dentary 
bone,  and  the  nasal  horn-core.  Hence  these  parts  are  repre- 
sented in  outline,  taken  from  another  specimen,  in  which  they 
are  all  present,  and  in  good  preservation. 

The  premaxillary  bones  are  large,  and  much  compressed 
transversely.  Their  inner  surfaces  are  flat,  and  meet  each 
other  closely  on  the  median  line.  In  old  specimens,  they  are 
firmly  cocTssified  with  each  other,  and  with  the  rostral  bone. 
They  send  upward  a  strong  process  to  support  the  massive 
nasals.  Another  process,  long  and  slender,  extends  upward 
and  backward,  forming  a  suture  with  the  maxillary  behind, 
and  uniting  in  front  with  a  descending  branch  of  the  nasal. 
The  premaxillaries  are  much  excavated  externally  for  the 
narial  aperture,  and  form  its  lower  margin.  They  are  entirely 
edentulous. 

The  maxillaries  are  thick,  massive  bones  of  moderate  size, 
and  subtriangular  in  outline  when  seen  from  the  side.  Their 
front  margin  is  bounded  mainly  by  the  premaxillaries.  They 
meet  the  prefrontal  and  lachrymal  above,  and  also  the  jugal. 
The  alveolar  border  is  narrow,  and  the  teeth  small,  with  only  a 
single  row  in  use  at  the  same  time.  The  teeth  resemble,  in 
general  form,  those  of  Iladrosaurus. 

The  nasal  bones  are  large  and  massive,  and  greatly  thickened 
anteriorly  to  support  the  nasal  horn-core.  In  the  skuII  figured 
on  Plate  XII,  these  bones  are  separate,  but  in  older  individuals, 
they  are  firmly  coossitied  with  each  other,  and  with  the 
frontals.  The  nasal  horn-core  ossifies  from  a  separate  centre, 
but  in  adult  animals,  it  unites  closely  with  the  nasals,  all  traces 
of  the  connection  being  lost.  It  varies  much  in  form  in 
different  species. 
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le  htQlals  form  tlie  i-entnil  r«{^on  of  the  sktill.  und  biivt' 
'^jAngtbenefi  Xf*  Riip{>ort  the  ennrmoiui  liorii-ore* 
tO^fim  tbetD.  These  elevations  rest  mainly  on  the 
■L'flWtlx^  sapra-orbital^  the  ymrX  orbttats,  aii<i  the 
k,  ^T«,  sppoirntly,  nil  been  abitorbud  by  tlie 
M  itg^  tlw  Milid  foiitidatinn  fnr  the  horn-onreK. 

holliiw  at  the  base,  and  in  forni,  \i>m- 

kexura,  i^rec  closely  with  the  corresponaing 

■^  tt*  AmmAk.     They  vary  much  iu  shape  and  fiize.  in 

TlW5  »««  evidently  covered  with   lunseivp, 


MdHMf  vtBk  fiM^a«;  meet  poirerful  and  effective  wea|Mintt. 

'"'-    -''^ ib»  (Mse  of  the  Uorn-tioro,  and  is  siirroundoij. 

bjr  a  «VT  thick  margin.     It  is  oval  in  out- 
' — >  «««.     It»  jti^ition  and  furiii  are  shuwu 

Mierior   crest    ia    formed   mainly    bv  the 
^  ^B   froiitals  immediatelr   iKihind   the 
ugtn  is  prott'?t«d  by   a  ^nv»  of  epecial 
«Aiiek.   in    life,   had   a    thick    liorny    oovuring. 
(Mnleltis,  which  extend  aronnd  the  whole  of 
be  ««Ued  the  epoccipital  Itont*  (Plate  XII, 
X9\.    Id  old  animak,  Ui«y  are  firmly  co6«i£ed 
•  OB  vhich  they  rest,  ' 

'  pi->rt>fU8  of  the  crest  are  formed  by  the 
^  ijiii'li  ini'L't  the  piirictals  in  an  Dpen  snturo. 
s  ;..iTi  tlif  frontiil  elements  whit-li  form  tlu'hiw 
i-t.-v're,  and  laterally,  they  unite  with  the  ju^t-  The 
xuj.ii.  :i.iii(H>r»l  fii^B  lie  between  the  squamosals  and  the 
i*»i.v;iils.  .vi  sh«'wti  <»n  Plate  XIT,  fijfiire  2,  c. 

t'ho  U***'  of  the  skull  has  been  jnoditicd  in  conformity  with 
Ht.  M\*\^t  snrfmv.  The  basi-oceipital  is  especially  massive,  auJ 
■an'tiii  -»t  «'vory  point.  Tlie  occipital  condyle  is  very  large,  and 
it.-,  .irik'ubr  ftice,  nearly  spherical,  indicating  great  freedom  of 
iiK'iio",  Tht'  Imsi-wcipital  processes  are  short  and  stont.  The 
bivj  pivrvj^'id  processes  are  longer,  and  less  robust.  The 
t\>:<titK'n  imt^niiia  is  very  small,  about  one-half  the  diameter 
oi  iW  iHvipitiil  condyle.  The  brain-cavity  is  especially  dimin- 
uim-  smalltT  in  pivjportion  to  the  skull,  than  in  any  other 
V,...xu.  ivptile. 

I'ln'  cVi'ivipitals  are  also  robnst,  and  firmly  coiiesitied  wirh 
tin-  Koi  iHvipitiil.  The  supra-occipital  is  inclined  forward, 
^tiiil  li^  ivti-niiil  surface  is  excavated  into  deep  cavities.  It  in 
limiU  ii'.wwitieil  with  the  parietals  above,  and  with  the  exo<'- 
v'i).n.»K  i>n  till'  sides.     The  post-temporal  fossfe  are  quite  small. 
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The  quadrate  is  robust,  and  its  head  much  corapressed.  The 
latter  is  held  firmly  in  a  deep  groove  of  the  squamosal.  The 
anterior  wing  of  the  quadrate  is  large  and  thin,  and  closely 
united  with  the  broad  blade  of  the  pterygoid. 

The  quadrato-jugal  is  a  solid,  compressed  bone,  uniting  the 
quadrate  with  the  large  descending  process  of  the  jugal.  In 
the  genus  Triceratops^  the  quadrato-jiigal  does  not  unite  with 
the  squamosal.  In  Ce7*atop8,  which'  includes  some  of  the 
smaller,  less  specialized,  forms  of  the  family,  the  squamosal  is 
firmly  united  to  the  quadrato-jugal  by  suture.  Above  this 
point,  it  shows  a  number  of  elevations,  which  are  wanting  in 
Triceratops. 

The  quadrato-jugal  arch  in  this  group  is  strong,  and  curves 
upward,  the  jugal  uniting  with  the  maxillary,  not  at  its  pos- 
terior extremity,  but  at  its  upper  surface,  as  shown  in  Plate 
XII,  figure  1.  This  greatly  strengthens  the  center  of  the 
skull  which  supports  the  horn-cores,  and  also  tends  to  modify 
materially  the  elements  of  the  palate  below.  The  pterygoids, 
in  addition  to  their  strong  union  with  the  quadrate,  send 
outward  a  branch,  which  curves  around  the  end  of  the  max- 
illary. This  virtually  takes  the  place  of  the  transverse  bone. 
The  latter  is  thus  aborted,  and  is  represented  only  by  a  small, 
free  ossicle  resting  upon  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
maxillary. 

The  lower  jaw  shows  no  specialization  of  great  importance, 
with  the  exception  of  the  pre-dentary  bone  already  described. 
There  is,  however,  a  very  massive  coronoid  process  rising  from 
the  posterior  part  of  the  dentary,  which  is  well  shown  in  Plate 
XII,  figure  1.  The  articular,  angular,  and  surangular  bones,  are 
all  short  and  strong,  and  the  spTenial  is  comparatively  slender. 
The  angle  of  the  lower  jaw  projects  but  little  behind  the 
quadrate. 

The  unique  characters  of  the  skull  of  the  Ceratopsidm  are 
especially  the  following : 

(1)  The  presence  of  a  rostral  bone,  and  the  modification  of 
the  pre-dentary  to  form  a  sharp,  cutting  beak. 

(2)  The  frontal  horn-cores,  which  form  the  central  feature 
of  the  armature. 

(3)  The  huge,  expanded  parietal  crest. 

(4)  The  epoccipital  bones. 

(5)  The  aborted  transverse  bone. 

These  are  all  features  not  before  seen  in  the  Dinosaxiria^ 
and  show  that  the  family  is  a  very  distinct  one. 


.  isd  ii  is  of  I 


vftke  Oiffontic  Ceratopintbw. 


of  the  skull  has  a  parallel  in  the  genu  1 
the  lizards,  and  Meiolania,  among  the 
ipeoial  interest  to  find  it  also  repreeented 
jut  before  their  extinction. 


^h   ■i>eriaItzatioD   of  th«   pkull,    resnlting  in  it« 
i  iteveloiiment,   profoundly  affeeted    tlie    rest  of  the 

IVedsely  ae  the  heavy  armatare  dominated  the  skull. 

'  ••  A»  bage  head  gradually  overbalanced  the  body,  and  maet 
ht!n  led  tu  it»  destrnction.  Ae  the  head  increased  in  size  to 
fenv  its  tnnrir,  the  neck  first  of  all,  then  the  fore  limbs,  and 
Imw  (he  whole  skeleton,  was  Bpeeially  modified  to  euppoit  it 
Tb^M  featnree  will  l>e  discoBsed  in  a  later  communication, 
tet  to  the  nresent  de-scription  of  the  eknil  should  be  added  the 
jbrt  tJiat  tne  aoterior  cervical  vertebrse  were  firmly  coossitied 
wilb  eaeh  other,  an  important  character  not  before  observed 
m  l>im»aDrs. 

'Hie  nkull  reitreeented  on  the  accompanying  plate  is  the  tvpc 
«pv«iiiieii  of  Triwratopa  jf^Mlutus,  Marsh.  It  was  founci  in 
the  Gemtope  beds  of  Wyoming  by  Mr.  ,[.  B  Hatcher,  who 
I  discovered  the  type  of  the  genua  Ce^'atops,  m  tlie  same 
'  I  Montana. 
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